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Critical  state  of  affairs  in  America-^^gencral  enthusiasm 
guided  by  prudence^'-^The  provincials  learn  the  reccp^ 
tion  of  their  petitions^  and  the  measures  of  the  new  par* 
liament* — Warlike  preparations — general  Gage  attempts 
to  seize  stores^^etachment  sent  to  Concord^^o  Lexing" 
ton-'^rst  hostile  conflict  between  Britain  and  her  coia* 
nies — British  retire^^-^n  American  army  raised-^^econd 
meeting  of  Congress — spirit  of  republicanism^^New 
Tork  accedes  to  the  confederacy^-^-^War-^attemfit  on  7Ti* 
conderoga'-^he  Americans  invest  Boston — battle  of  But^ 
ker^s  hill — Americans  not  cowards^  as  represented--^ 
provincials  elated  with  the  event — block  up^Boston^^^pro^ 
ject  an  expedition  into  Canada-Apolitical  and  militeirp 
reasons. — Washington  commander  in  chief  "^Montgo- 
mery  heads  the  army  sent  to  Canada-^progress  on  ths 
lakes — neglected  state  of  the  British  forts — enters  Can^ 
ada^-^capiures  Montreal — March  of  Arnold  across  th€ 
country — arrives  opposite  to  ^ebec. — Junction  with 
Montgomery — siege  of  ^ebec, — General  CarletoiCs 
dispositions  for  its  defence-^^Hittempts  to  storm  it — Mont' 
gomery  iilled'^^iege  raised. — Proceedings  in  the  south 
— of  lord  Dunmore  in  Virginia.-^chtme  for  exciting 
negroes  to  massacre  their  masterS'-^Connelly^s  projecU^-^ 
Maryland — Car  olinasm-^Farther  proceedings  of  congress^ 
—Result  of  \77 5. 
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IN  America,  affairs  were  becoming  every  day 
more  critical :  provincial  differences  were  giving  way  to 
common  confederation,  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  be- 
came the  political  creed,  and  the  people  were  preparing  to 
act  according  to  the  directions  of  that  body,  and  zeal  and 
unanimity  were  generally  prevalent  among  the  colonists* 
Town  and  provincial  meetings,  colonial  assemblies,  grand 
juries,  judges,  and  even  private  parties,  all  spoke  the  same 
language  and  breathed  the  same  spirit:  '^  we  will 
*^  not  be  taxed,  but  by  our  own  consent ;  we  will 
*'  not  receive  the  merchandise  of  that  country  which 
^^  proposes  such  injustice;  we  will  combine  in  defend- 
*'  ing  our  property,  and  resisting  oppression."  Accus- 
tomed to  the  gratifications  derived  from  imported  luxuries, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  rich  and  great  commercial  country 
resolutely  relinquished  all  those  indulgences :  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  elegance  of  dress,  splendour  of  furni- 
ture, public  diversions,  the  conveniences,  ornaments,  and 
relaxations  of  life,  were  sacrificed  to  one  general  sympa- 
thy; all  ranks  were  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm,  which, 
ft'om  whatever  cause  it  arises,  and  to  whatever  objects  it 
is  (directed,  never  fails  to  be  most  powerful  in  its  operation, 
and  im'portant  in  its  effects.  The  merchant  resigned  the 
advantages  of  commerce ;  the  farmer  gave  up  the  sale  of 
his  productions  and  the  benefits  of  his  industry ;  the  me- 
thtfnic,  the  mamifacturer,  the  sailor,  submitted  to  the  pri- 
vation of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  and  trusted  for 
a  livelihood  to  the  donations  of  the  opulent,  which,  from 
the  same  sympathetic  feelings,  and  conformity  of  opinions 
aiiddetef  mi  nations,  were  most  liberally  bestowed.  It  was 
not  temperance  that  rejected  luxury ;  it  was  not  indolence 
that  precluded  commercial  enterprise  and  professional 
effort;  it  was  not  generosity  which  made  the  rich  munifi- 
cent ;  or  idleness  or  servility  which  made  the  poor  seek 
subsistence  from  the  gifts  of  the  wealthy.  All  ordinarj' 
springs  of  action  were  absorbed  by  the  love  of  liberty ;  and 
the  enthusiastic  ardotir  of  the  colonists  was  regulated  and 
guided  by  prudence  and  firmness.  While  in  most  of  the 
provinces  they  made  preparations  for  hostility,  should  Bri- 
tain persevere  in  coercive  measures,  they  abstained  from 
actual  violence.     It  was  hoped  by  many,  that  the  petition 
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of  congress  td  the  throne  would  be  attended  with'success ;    CHAP, 
•and  also,  that  the  address  to  the  people  of  England  would  .^_^Zl 
be  productive  of  useful  effects,  and  influence  the  delibera-      ^^s 
tions  of  the  neir  parliament.     They  did  not,  however, 
intermit  their  attention  to  warlike  affairs ;  they  exercised 
and  trained  the  militia ;  and,  as  soon  as  advice  was  receiv- 
ed of -the  proclamation  issued  in  England  to  prevent. the 
exportation   of  arms  and  ammunition   to  America,  mea- 
sures were  speedily  taken  to  remedy  the  defect.     For  this 
purpose,  and  to  render  themselves  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible on  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  these  essential  articles, 
mills  were   erected,  and  manufactories  formed,   both  at 
Philadelphia  and  Virginia,^  for   making  gunpowder,  and 
encouragement  was  given  in  all  the  colonies  to  the  fabri- 
cation  of  arms.     It  was  in   the  northern  provinces  that 
hostilities  commenced :  when  the  proclamation  concerning 
warlike  stores  was  known  in  Rhode  Island,  the  populace 
rising,  seized  on  all  the  ordnance  belonging  to  the  cro¥ni 
in  that  province,  amounting  to   forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  had  been  placed  on  batteries  for  defending  the  har- 
bour, and  these  they  removed  into  the  country.     Inquiry 
having  been  made  by  the  governor  concerning  this  pro- 
cedure, the-  provincials  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  dieir 
object  was  to  prevent  the  cannon  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and  that-  they  intended  to 
employ  them  against  any   power  which  should  attempt 
molestation.     The  assembly   of  the  province  also  passed 
resolutions  for  procuring  arms  and  military  stores,  by  every 
means  and  from  every  quarter  in  which  they  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  for  training  and  arming  the  inhabitants* 
In  New  Hampshire,  hitherto  moderate,  the  proclamation 
caused  an  insurrection ;  a  great  number  of  armed  men 
assembled,  and  surprising  a  small  fort  cidled  William  and 
Mary,  took  possession  of  the  ordnance  and  other  military 
stores.     Meanwhile  the  colonies  anxiously  waited  for  the 
king's  speech,  and  the  addresses  of  the  new  parliament; 
the  tenour  of  which   would  in   a  great  degree  determine 
whether  the  British  government  meant  coercion  or  conci- 
liation.    On  the  arrival  of  those   paptrs,  they  produced 
the  very  effect  which  opposition  had  predicted.    Instead  of 
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CHAP.    jariiicHitangthe  Anericam,  they  inpeUed  tkem  to  greater 
^^^,^^J^^^  firmaess,  to  a  more  dote  and  general  union.     In  propor- 
1^5,      tioa  as  government  manifested  itsdf  earnest  to  force  them 
T^^!!?^^  ^  anbmission,  the  more  resolved  were  thejr  to  resist  that 
meMont    force :  they  considered  Britain  as  attacking  their  rights 
^S?,^^  MHi  liberties^  and  these  they  detennined  to  defend.      The 
piorjncial  conventions  of  the  southern  provinces  now  imi* 
iated  those  of  the  north,  in  passing  resolutions  for  warlike 
preparations ;  which,  before  the  arrival  of  the  speech  and 
addresses,  had  not  been  proposed  by  any  of  the  nuddle  or 
aottthem  assemblies,  but  had  been  left  to  indavidoals*  Tlie 
provincial  convention  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  resolodon 
of  the  nature  of  a  hostile  manifesto ;  declaring  their  wish  to 
aee  harmony  restored  between  Britain  and  the  ccdoniest 
but  duit  if  the  humble  and  lo3ral  petition  of  the  congress 
to  his  majesty  should  be   disregarded,  and  the  British 
administration,  instead  of  redressing  grievances,  were  de- 
aerouned  by  force  to  effect  a  submission  to  the  late  arbi- 
trary acts  of  parliament,  in  such  a  situaition  they  held  it 
dieir  indispensable  duty  to  resist  that  force,  and  at  every 
haacard  to  defend  the  dearest  privileges  of  America.    Pre- 
parations were  now   making  throughout  the  colonies  for 
holding  a  general  congress  in  the  month  of  May ;  while  in 
the  intermediate  time  the  provincial  conventions  continued 
to  flseet,  in  order  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  congress, 
direct  and  hasten  military  preparations,  and  encoiuage  the 
spirit  of  resistance  ia  the  people. 
Warlike  BuT  as   the  republican  spirit  of  Massachusetts  had 

^^^^'  from  the  beginning  carried  opposition  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  in  the  other  colonies,  so  in  this  province  ac^ 
tual  hostilities  first  commenced.  1^  provincial  congress 
having  met  in  February  1775,  directed  its  chief  attention 
to  the  acquisition  of  arms  and  warlike  stores,  by  purchase, 
seizure,  or  any  other  means.  Contributions  were  levied 
for  defrayingthe  expense  ofwar  like  preparations.  .The  most 
violent  of  the  Bostonians  had  removed  in  to  the  country, 
to  join  the  other  colonists  ;  but  those  who  remained  in  the 
town,  though  less  outrageous,  were  equally  hostile :  they 
greatly  cooperated  with  their  friends  in  the  country,  by 
communicating  whatever    they    could    discover    of  tlic 
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iotmtioiis  of  the  British  goremor,   and  by  this  jnetns    chap. 
becaine  more  instruments^  in  defeating  his  plans*  .^*^; 

GENEfiAt  Gage  having  received  intelligence  that  some 
ordnance  was  deposited  at  Sakm,  -on  the  26th  of.  Fcbru* 'General 
atfy  sent  a  detachment  to  bring  the  stores  to  Boston.  The  tcl^ute 
troopa  embarked  en  board  a  transport,  and  landing  stt  ^i^e 
Marblehead^  proceeded  to  Salem  ;  but  the  Americatm 
having  received  information  of  the  design,  had  removed 
the  cannon.  The  commander  of  the  detachment  marched 
farther  into  the  country,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the 
atores  ;  but  was  stopt  by  a  small  river,  over  which  there 
had  heen  a  drawbridge  :  this  had  been  taken  up  by  a  mulu- 
tttde  of  people  on  the  opposite  shore,  who  alleged  diat  it 
was  private  property,  over  which  they  had  no  right  to 
pass  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  oflScer,  see- 
ing a  boat,  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  for  transporting  his 
men ;  but  a  party  of  peasants  jumped  into  the  boat  with 
axes,  and  cut  holes  through  the  bottom.  A  scuffle  arose 
between  them  and  the  soldiers  about  the  boat ;  a  clergy* 
man  who  had  seen  the  whole  transaction  interposed,  and 
having  convinced  the  people  that  the  pursuit  of  the  can- 
non was  now  too  late  to  be  successful,  prevailed  on  theift 
to  let  down  the  bridge.  The  British  troops  passed  :  and, 
finding  their  object  unattainable,  returned  to  Boston. 

During  the  spring,  the  provincial  agents  had  collected  Deucb* 
a  great  quantity  of  stores,  which  were  deposited  at  Con-  ^^cor^^ 
cord,  a  town  situated  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  In-  eord : 
formed  of  the  magazine,  general  Gage  sent  a  body  of 
troops,  late  in  the  night  of  the  19th  of  April,  to  destroy 
these  stores*  The  detachment  consisted  of  the  granadier^ 
and  light  infantry  of  his  army,  and  the  marines,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Smith  and  major  Pitcaim, 
amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  men.  The  troops  took 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  provincials  from  being  in- 
formed of  their  march  ;  but  they  had  not  advanced  many 
miles,  before  it  was  perceived,  by  the  firing  of  guns  and 
the  ringing  of  bells,  that  the  country  was  alarmed.  Colo- 
nel Smith,  finding  that  their  destination  was  suspect^, 
^f  not  discovered,  ordered  the  light  infantry  to  march  with 
all  possible  despatch  to  secure  the  bridges  and  diiferent 
roftds  beyond  Concord  ;  and  to  intercept  the  stores^  should 


CHAP.  The  Americans   represented  this  march  of  the  Bri- 

^^'  tish  troops  back  to  Boston  as  a  retreat,  and  themselTea  as 
1775.  ^ving  gained  a  victory ;  at  the  same  dme  they  declared 
hostilities  to  have  been  begun  by  the  king's  forces.  ,  Irri- 
tated by  this  conceived  aggression,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
their  stores,  and  elated  by  their  supposed  success,  their 
countrymen  imagined  that  they  could  drive  the  royal 
army  from  Boston  :  they  were  further  inflamed  by  a 
report,  that  one  object  jof  the  expedition  to  Concord  was 
to  seize  John  Hancock  already  mentioned,  and  Sanauel 
Adams,  two  leading  characters  in  the  provincial  conven- 
tion, and  the  latter  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress. 
Ilie  militia  poured  in  from  ever}'  quarter  of  the  province, 
and  formed  a  considerable  army,  with  which  they  invested 

An  Amen-  Boston.     The  army  being  in  Uie  field,  the  provincial  con- 
run  army  ^.  «J  .-r-t.  r 

in  raised,  gress  passed  regulations  for  arraymg  it,  nxing  the  pay  oft 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  levying  money,  and  establishing  a 
paper  currency  to  defray  expenses,  pledging  at  the  same 
'  time  the  faith  of  the  provinces  for  the  payment  of  its  notes. 
The  congress  farther  resolved,  that  general  Gage,  by  his 
his  late  conduct,  had  utterly  disqualified  himself  from  act- 
ing in  the  province  as  governor,  or  in  any  other  capacity, 
and  that  no  obedience  was  due  to  him  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  an  inveterate  ene- 
my. Thus  they  assumed  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority  :  meanwhile  they  attempted  to  justify  their 
conduct  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  to 
whom  they  presented  their  statement  of  the  actions  at 
Lexington  and  Concord.  They  still  made  great  profes- 
sions of  loyalty,  but  would  not  (they  said)  tamely  submit 
to  persecution  and  tyranny ;  appealed  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  declared  that  they  were  determi- 
ned either  to  be  free,  or  die.  Their  account  of  the  contest  at 
Lexington  being  rapidly  spread  through  the  other  colonies, 
was  received  with  unhesituting  belief,  and  produced 
throughout  the  continent  nearly  the  same  efiect  as  in  their 
own  province ;  stimulating  resentment  to  hostility,  and 
encouraging  hopes  of  success.  Similar  resolutions  were 
adopted  l\v  the  other  provinces,  concerning  the  array  of 
an  arijiiy,  the  establishment  of  a  revenue,  and  the  civil 
administration  of  affairs.     Lord.  North's  conciliatory  plan 
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now  arriving,  was  tvtry  where  rejected,  and   increased    chap. 
their  indignation.     It  was  (they  said)  a  weak  attempt  to     ^V 
disumte  the  colonies,  and  by  detaching  a  part  from  the      |^^^ 
defence  of  their  rights,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  such  terms 
as  the  British  government  thought  proper  to  impose  :  they 
execrated  the   intention  as  tyrannical,  but  despised  the 
design  as  inefficacious* 

Such  was  the  American  disposition  of  mind  when  Seeood 
the  general  congress  assembled  on  the  appointed  day  at  J|brKen«^ 
Philadelphia ;  and  the  measures  which  they  adopted,  con-  f>><<»- 
firmed  the  provincial  meetings  in  their  resolutions  and  con- 
duct. The  influence  of  the  sentiments  and  principles  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  had  been  growing  stronger  in  the  other 
colonies,  ever  since  the  Boston  port  bill :  in  that  province 
originated  the  general  continenud  assembly,  the  confedera- 
cy of  the  association,  the  several  addresses,  and,  in  short, 
the  chief  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  1774.  In  the 
present  session  their  first  step  was,  to  appoint  Mr*  Han- 
cock, the  most  active  instigator  of  Massachusetts,  presi- 
dent. Their  next  measure  was,  to  raise  an  army,  and 
establish  a  paper  currency,  according  to  the  model  of 
Massachusetts.  On  these  notes  was  inscribed.  The 
United  Coloniesj  as  the  security  for  realizing  the  nominal 
value  of  this  currency.  To  retaliate  upon  Britain  for  the 
prohibitory  act,  they  strictly  prohibited  the  colonies^  from 
supplying  the  British  fisheries  with  any  kind  of  provision ; 
and,  to  render  this  order  the  more  effectual,  stopped  all 
exportation  to  those  settlements  which  still  retained  their 
obedience.  They  voted,  that  the  compact  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  dissolved 
by  the  violation  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary ;  and 
therefore  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  by 
electing  a  governor,  assistants,  and  a  house  of  assembly, 
accx)rding  to  the  powers  contained  in  their  original  charter. 
They  passed  another  resolution,  that  no  order  for  money- 
written  by  any  officer  of  the  British  army  or  navy,  their 
agents  or  contractors,  should  be  received  or  negotiated,  or 
supplies  of  any  kind  afforded  either  to  land  or  sea  forces 
in  British  service  :  they  also  erected  a  general  post  office 
at  Philadelphia,    to  extend  through  the   unilccl  colonioJi. 
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CHAP.  Thus  did  the  general  congress  assume  all  the  |K>irer8  of 
sovereign  authority  ;  they  agreed  on  articles  of  perpetual 
ijjs.*^  union,  by  which  they  formed  them3elires  into  a  federal 
sepublic  for  common  defence,  for  the  security  of  liberty 
and  property,  the  safety  of  persons  and  families,  and 
mutual  and  general  welfare.  Each  colony  was  to  regulate 
its  constitution  within  its  own  limits,  according  to  the 
determination  of  its  convention;  but  whatever  regarded 
fnderal  security,  welfare  and  prosperity,  was  to  depend  on 
the  congress.  ^Fhis  body  was  aho  to  have  the  determina- 
tion d[  peace  and  war,  alliances,  and  arrangements  for 
general  commerce  or  currency.  The  congress  was  to 
appoint,  for  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
a  council  of  twelve  from  their  own  body,  to  hold  offices 
for  a  limited  time;  and  any  of  the  colonies  of  North 
America,  which  had  not  joined  the  association,  might 
become  members  of  the  confederacy,  on  agreeing  to  the 
conditions. 
^pmbiiMn-  These  were  the  leading  institutions  of  a  combination, 
ism.  which  formed  its  system  on  principles  evidently  not  mon- 

archical* Several  colonies  had  l)een  loyal  and  attached  to 
kingly  government,  though  others  were  originally  demo^ 
cratic ;  but  now  the  measures  of  the  British  administration 
had  amalgamated  all  their  provincial  differences  into  one 
mass  of  republicanism.  The  province  of  New  York,  dis- 
gusted at  the  disregard  shown  to  their  application  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  now  entered  into  the  colonial  views 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  their  most  ardent  neighbours. 
Georgia  also  in  a  few  weeks  joined  the  confederacy ;  and 
thus  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  there  was  one  general 
determination  to  resist  the  claims  of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  month  some  private  persons  belonging  to  the 
back  settlements  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  without 
any  public  command  or  even  suggestion,  undertook  an  ex- 
Attempt  pedition  to  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  The  leader  of 
derogm.  '  this  enterprise  was  an  active  adventurer,  named  Ethan 
Allen  :  this  partisan,  having  been  frequently  at  Ticonde- 
roga, had  observed  a  great  want  of  discipline  in  the  garri- 
son, from  which  he  inferred  that  it  would  be  easy  to  take 
it  by  surprise.  Having  proceeded  with  secrecy  and  dcs* 
patch,  he  captured  the  fort  without  any  resistance,  and  im- 
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mediately  after  made  himself  master  of  Crown  Pomt.  cTTAP. 
These  fortresses,  by  commanding  lakes  George  and  Cham-  ^Zl 
plain,  and  forming  one  of  the  gates  of  Canada,  were  of  sig- 
nal importance;  font  ministers  having  been  so  completely 
misinformed  as  to  expect  no  military  exertions  from  the 
Americans,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
their  enterprises. 

The  provincial  forces  now  blockaded  Boston  by  land  ; 
and  the  neighboaring  countries  refusing  to  supply  the  Bri- 
tish with  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables  by  sea,  they  began 
tb  experience  the  inconveniences  of  a  complete  investment. 
These  were  increased  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  who 
still  remained  in  the  town,  and  whom  the  governor  thought 
it  expedient  to  retain  as  hostages.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
a  considerable  reinforcement  arrived  from  Britain,  under 
generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  Gage  who  since 
the  formation  of  the  American  army  had  confined  himself 
to  defence,  now  judged  his  force  sufficiently  strong  for 
offensive  measures.  A»  a  preliminary  step  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  movements,  on  the  12th  of  June  he  issu<- 
td  a  proclamation,  offering  in  his  majesty's  name  a  free 
pardon  to  those  who  should  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms 
(John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  only  exeepted),  and 
threatening  with  punishment  all  who  delayed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  mercy.  By  the  same  edict,  martial 
law  was  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  province  until  peace 
and  order  should  be  so  far  restored,  that  justice  might  be 
again  administered  in  the  civil  courts.  This  proclamation 
was  not  only  disregarded  1^'  the  provincials,  but  consider- 
ed acs  the  prelude  to  immediate  action  ;  dispositions  were 
therefore  made  for  hostilities. 

The  town  of  Boston  is  situate'upon  a  neck  of  land,  pro- 
jecting northeast  into  the  ocean,  and  joined  to  the  conti- 
wtnt  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  the  sea  on  the  south, 
and  Charles  river  on  the  north.  Across  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  northwest  from  Boston,  is  another  neck  of  land,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  which  is  situated  Charlestown, 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  the  frith 
from  Boston.  This  is  a  spacious  and  well  built  town,  and 
an  advantageous  post  for  either  the  attack  or  defence  of 
thfe neighbouring  city;  it  hadhitlierto  been  neglected, how- 
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ever,  by  both  parties*     General  Gage,  perceiving  hostili- 
ties inevitable,  prepared  to  fortify  this  post.     Informed  of 
the  governor's  intention,  the  provincials  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  its  execution,  by  occupying  it  themselves. 
Between  the  isthmus  and  town  of  Charlestown,  there  is  ft 
rising  ground  called  Bunker's  hill,  of  gradual  ascent  from 
the  countr)^  but  very  steep  on  the  side  of  the  town,  ami 
near  enough  to  Boston  to  be  within  cannon  shot.  This  posi- 
tion the  provincials  resolved  to  seize  and  fortify ;  and  to  exe- 
cute the  design,  a  strong  detachment  marched  from-  the 
camp  at  Cambridge,  about  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
June,   which,  passing  silently  to  Charlestown  neck,  reach- 
ed   the  top  of   Bunker's  hill  without  being  discovered- 
Having  previously  provided  tools  for  intrenchment,  they 
spent  the  night  in  throwing  up  works  in  front ;  and  with 
such  activity  and  despatch  did  they  proceed,  that  before 
the  morning  their  fortifications  in  many  places  were  can- 
non proof.     At  break  of  day  the  alarm  was  given  at  Bos- 
ton, and  a  cannonade  began  from  m  battery,  the  town,  and 
the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour.     The  provincials,  never- 
theless, went  on  with  their  works,  and  bore  the  fire  with 
great  firmness.     About  noon,  general  Gage  sent  a  detach- 
ment over  to   the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  under  the 
command  of  major  general  Howe  and  brigadier  general 
Pigot,    with  orders  to  drive  the  provincials  from   their 
works.     The  troops  formed  without  opposition,   as   soon 
as  they  landed  ;  but  the  generals  perceiving  the  colonists 
to  be  strongly  posted  on  the  heights,  already  numerous, 
and  additional  troops  pouring  in  to  their  aid,  determined 
to  send  over  for  a  reinforcement.     A   fresh   detachment 
soon  arriving,  the  whole  body,  consisting  of  more  than 
two  thousand    men,  moved  on  in  two  lines  towards  the 
enemy,  having  the  light  infantry   on  the  right,  and  the 
grenadiers  on  the  left.     The   Americans  had  their  right 
wing  near   Charlestown,  and  were  covered  by  a  body  of 
troops  posted  in  that  town,  as  well  as  by  a  redoubt  which 
they  had  raised  in  the  morning.     The  battle  was  beg^un  by 
the  Briiish  artillery,  and  soon  became  general.     The  Bri- 
tish left  wing  was  much  annoyed  by  firing  from  the  houses 
of  Charlt'stown,  and  a  vtr}*  severe  conflict  took  place  in  that 
town.      The    main  body   of  the    provincials    meanwhile 
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leceived  general  Howe^s  division  with  great  vigour,  and  CHAK 
kept  up  a  close  fire^  which  it  required  the  utmost  efforts  ^^* 
of  the  regulars  to  withstand,  and  they  could  not  avoid 
being  thrown  into  some  disorder  ;  but  rallying,  and  being 
encouraged  by  their  officers,  they  returned  to  the  charge 
with  impetuosity,  climbed  up  the  steep  hill  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy's  6re,  and  forced  the  intrenchments  with  fixed 
bayonets.  General  Pigot,*  after  experiencing  a  gallant 
resistance,  the  town  of  Charlestown  having  been  set  on 
fire,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  their  redoubt; 
and  in  the  retreat  the  provincials  sustained  considerable 
loos,  from  the  cannonade  of  floating  batteries  and  ships  of 
wlur  in  Boston  harbour. 

Thougk  in  this  engagement  the  British  carried  their 
pcnnt,  they  succeeded  at  a  great  expense,  having  lost  more 
than  half  the    detachment ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
were  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty ^eight  wound* 
ed  ;  nineteen  commissioned  officers  being  included  in  the 
furmer,  and  seventy  in  the  latter.     Among  the  killed  were, 
lieutenant  colonel   Ahercrombie  and  major  Pitcaim,  offi- 
cers of  eminent  respectability,  and   extremely  lamented* 
The   loss   of  the    Americans,    according   to    their   own 
account,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty.     The  plan 
of  attack  by  the  British  has  been  blamed  by  some  military 
critics,  who  have  declared  that  the  generals  ought  to  have 
gone'  round  to  Cambridge,  and  commenced  their  attack 
from  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  where  it  was   easy  of 
ascent;  and  that  thus  the  Americans  would  not  have  been 
dciiended  by  their  works,  which  were  only  raised  opposite 
ID  Boston,  and  not  round  the  whole  hill ;  besides  which, 
diey  might  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  provincials,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.    It  was  replied 
to  these  strictures,  that  the   British   themselves,  by  the 
proposed  movement,  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  main 
army  of  their  antagonists,  and  hemmed  in  between  that 
force  and  the  detachment  at  Bunker's  hill.     The  British 
were  also  blamed  for  not  pursuing  the  retreating  Ameri- 
camsy  and  defended  on  the  same  grounds  as  from  the  cen- 
sQieof  the  attacks :  they  might  thus  have  exposed  themselves 
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CHAP,    to   a   numerous  bod)*  of  fresh  enemies*     The   battle  ol 
^^'      Bunker's  hill  was  a  new  instance  of  the  valour  of  British 
j^.^      troops  ;  but  in  that  respect  proved  no  more  than  what  had 
been  uniformly  fxperienced,  and  was  therefore  to  be  con- 
proves  the  fidendy  expected.     On    the    other  hand,  it    evinced    the 
not  cow-     valour  of  the  Americans,  who,  though  rough  undisciplined 
artls,  as      peasants,  had  mad<;  so  bold  and  obstinate  a  stand   agiiinat 
ed  i>v  mill-  regular  troops,  and  demonstrated  how  inaccurately  minis- 
try had  been  informed,  or  how  weaklv  thev  had  reasoned* 
when  they  concluded   that  the  colonists   would  not  fight. 
The  provincials,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  fortified 
another  hill  opposite  to  it,  and  without  the  isthmus;  and 
thus  enclosed  tlie  king's  troops  in  the  peninsula  of  Charles- 
town  as  well  as  Boston*     The  British  claimed  the  honour 
Oi  the  victorv,  because  they  had  driven  the  enemy  from  the 
The  pro-    field;   the    Americans  asserted  that  thev  were  really  sue* 
elau-d  with  cessful,  bccause,  th<Hij;h  dislodged  from  one  post,  they  had 
the  event,   blocked  up  ilie  regulars,  and  by  keeping  therm  from  bflen- 
u))  the  Di-i-  sive  operations,  frustrated  the  purpo'je  for  which  the}'  had 
been  sent.     The   royal   arms   (ihey  said)  had   been    sent 
there   for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  province  ;  instead 
of  eff^'cting   which,  they  were  debarred  by  the  provincials 
iirom  every  offensive  operation. 

The  general  congress  still  continued  to  sit  ;  and  hav- 
ing received  Gage's  proclamation,  considering  it  as  9 
hostile  manifesto,  they  resolved  to  answer  it  by  a  counter 
manifesto,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of 
taking  arms.  l*his  was  a  ver>'  masterly  paper,  amd  in 
point  of  ability  equal  to  any  public  declaration  recorded 
in  diplomatic  history.  It  enumerated,  with  clearness  and 
plauiiil)ility,  the  alleged  causes  of  the  war,  deduced  the 
history  of  the  American  colonies  from  their  first  establish- 

w 

ment,  marked  the  principles  of  their  settlements,  and 
described  their  conduct  to  have  been  such  as  their  princi- 
plt^  required.  It  also  sketched  the  policy  of  Britain  in 
former  times,  and  in  the  present ;  die  beneficial  conse- 
quences which  accrued  to  lx>th  parties  from  the  one,  and 
the  baneful  effects  from  the  other  ;  repeated  the  grievan- 
ces Ixsfure  stated  ;  and  added  new  subjects  of  complaint, 
in  the  redress  and  hearing  refused,  and  in  the  measures 
ibr  subjugation  adopted.       After  detailing  those  acts  and 
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eooaBels,  as  being,  together  with  Antecedent  proceedings,    CHAP. 
lh€  <:auses  of  the  war,  and  appealing  to  God  and  man  for      '^.^ 
its  justice,    they  specified  the  resources  by  which  they      ^^^^ 
should  be  able  to  carry  it  on  with  force  and  effect*     They 
itill  professed  to  deprecate  the  continuance  of  hostilities  i 
and,  during  this  session,   they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
king,  praying  that  he   would  prevent  the  farther  effusiou 
of  blood,  and  adopt  some  means  for  a  change  of  measures 
respecting  America.     They  also  appealed  in  addresses  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Whatever  might  be  their  desire  for  peace,  they 
were  not  only  preparing  for  defensive  war,  but  forming 
plans  of  offensive  operations.  They  appointed  George  George 
Washington,  esq.  (a  gentleman  of  indepcrndent  fortune  JJn*jJ'J|?' 
in  Virginia,  who  had  acquired  considerable  experience  i>ointed 
and  character  during  the  preceding  war,)  commander  in  m«mleri^ 
chief  of  the  American  forces ;  and  nominated  Artemus  *^^'^^' 
Ward,.  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Pit- 
eaim  esqrs.  to  be  major  generals  ;  and  Horatio  Gates,  esq. 
adjutaot  general.  Of  these  general  officers,  Lee  and 
Gates  were  English  gentlemen,  who  had  acquired  honour 
in  the  last  war,  and  who,  from  disgust  or  principle,  now 
joined  the  Americans  ;  Ward  and  Pitcairn  were  of  Alas* 
sichusetts  Bay,  and  Schuyler  of  New  York.  l^he  con- 
gress  also  fixed  and  assigned  the  pay  of  both  officers  and 
soldiers  ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  much  better  pro« 
vided  for,  than  those  upon  our  establishment.  In  July 
177^,  general  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp  before 
Boston,  and  all  ranks  vied  in  testifying  attachment  and 
respect  for  their  new  commander.  The  military  spirit 
was  very  high  throughout  the  continent ;  persons  of  fami- 
ly and  fortune,  who  were  not  appointed  officers,  entered 
cheerfully  as  privates,  and  served  with  alacrity  ;  even 
many  of  the  younger  quakers,  forgetting  their  passive 
principles  of  forbearance  and  nonresistance,  took  up  arms, 
formed  themselves  into  companies  at  Philadelphia,  and 
applied  with  the  greatest  labour  and  assiduity  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  the  military  exercise  and  discipline. 

3o8TON  continued  to  be  blocked  up  during  the  whole, 
year,  and*^the  British  troops  were  greatly  reduced  by 
diaeiuie,  and  ¥arioiis  evils   incident   to  such  a  situation* 
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CHAP.  The  government  had  declared  a  resolution  to  subjugate 
^^'      the  Americans  if  they  did  not  submit,  and  the  coloniea 


177S.  °^^  having  yielded,  government  had  made  the  attempt, 
proclaiming  its  assurance  of  success.  -  The  event  was, 
that  our  troops,  instead  of  making  any  progress  in  reducing 
the  enemy,  were  shut  up  in  a  comer,  and  forced  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  inaction.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
first  campaign  of  Britain  against  Massachusetts  Bay*  t 
Project  The  congress  began  now  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 

dUiuTioT'   Canada.     In  that  province,  they  knew  the  late  acts  were 
Canada,     y^jy  unpopular,  not  only  among  the  British  settlers,  but 
the  French  Canadians  themselves,  who  having  experien- 
ced the  difference  between  a  French  and  British  constitu- 
tion, gave  the  preference  to  the  latter ;  and  besides,  hav- 
ing formed  connexions  with  their  fellow  subjects,  many 
of  them  adopted  their  sentiments.       The  Canadians  were 
displeased  with  the  neglect  of  the  petition  presented  against, 
an  offensive  law,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  disposed 
to  favour  associations  against  odious  acts.     The  extraor* 
dinary  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  general  Carleton, 
'    governor  of  Canada,  by  a  late  commission,  were  new  and 
alarming,  and  appeared  to  the   inhabitants  evidendy  to 
demonstrate   the  purposes  for  which  they  were   granted. 
Poi'tieai      ^y  these  he  was  authorized  to  embody  and  arm  the  Cana- 
and  miiita-  dians,  to  march  them  out  of  the  country  for  the  subjuga- 
ry  rcawDt.  ^^^  ^£  ^j^^  Other  colonies,  and  to  proceed  even  to  capital 

punishment,  in  all  places,  against  those  whom  he  should 
deem  rebels  and  opposers  of  the  laws.  As  soon  as  Bri- 
tish troops  should  arrive  sufficient  in  number  to  enable 
them  to  act  offensively,  the  colonists  did  not  doubt  that 
they  would  march  down  from  behind  upon  the  resisting 
provinces.  He  had  also  engaged  a  number  of  Indians,  as 
the  provincials  supposed,  with  the  same  intent.  To  co- 
operate with  the  disaffected  in  Canada,  and  to  anticipate 
tlie  probable  and  suspected  designs  of  general  Carleton, 
they  formed  the  bold  project  of  invading  his  province. 
The  scheme  being  adopted,  its  successful  execution  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  celerity  of  movement ;  while  the 
British  troops  were  cooped  up  at  Boston,  and  before  rein- 
forcements could  arrive  from  England.  The  advantages 
gained  by  Ethan  Allen  greatly  facilitated  the  success  of 
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the  enterprise.      In  August,  three  thousand  men,  com-    CHAP, 
manded  by  generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  marched  ^^^^^ 
to  lake  Champlain  ;  which  crossing  in  fiatbottomed  boats,     1775. 
ihey  proceeded  to  St.  Johns.       Schuyler  now  falling  sick, 
the  command  devolved  upon  general  Montgomery.     This  ^<^*8o- 
[j^entleman,  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and  of  a  good  family,  had  heMU  the 
served  in  the  seven  years  war  with  great  reputation  in  "P***™"* 
America  ;  after  the  peace,  he  had  settled  in  that  country, 
purchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  married  a  lady  of  that 
province,  and  from  that  time  considered  himself  as   an 
American.     He  was  a  great  lover  of  liberty ;  and  con- 
ceiving the  Americans  to  be  oppressed,  and  driven  to 
resistance,  he  was  induced  by  principle  to  quit  the  sweets 
of  an  easy  fortune,   and  the  enjoyment  of  a  loved  philoso- 
phical rural  life,  with  the  highest  domestic   felicity,  and 
to  take  an  active  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  war.       Be-* 
sides  his  skill  in  military   affairs,  he  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  important  power  of  conciliating  the  affections 
of  men  :  thus  he  easily  recruited  his  troops  and  rendered 
them  ardent  in  the  execution  of  his  designs.     He  detach- 
ed the  Indians  from  general  Carleton's  service,  and  having 
received  some  reinforcements  from  the  artillery,  prepared 
to  besiege  fort  St.  Johns,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
seventh  and  twenty-sixth  regiments,  being  nearly  all  the. 
British  troops  in  Canada.'      The  popularity  of  the  cause 
uod  of  the  general  procured  the  Americans  supplies   of 
provisions,   and  every  other  assistance  which  the  Cana- 
dians could  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  siege. 
The  pro(pxs8  of  Montgomer}*,  however,  was  retarded  by 
want  of  ammunition,  and  to  supply  this  effect,  he  proposed 
to  make  himself  master  of  fort  Champlain,  a  small  garri-  ^^  ^^ 
son,  &ve  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  operations,  in  which  uie  iak#. 
he  understood  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  was 
deposited.     In  the  fort  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men^  commanded  by  major  Stopford.     Montgomery 
sent  against  the  place  three  hundred  men,  with  only  two 
six  pounders,  and  hardly  any  ammunition ;  they  formed  no 
regular  battery,  which  would,  indeed,  have  been  useless  to 
a  force  so  scantily  provided  m  ith  artillery.     It  was  expect- 
ed that  the  garrison  would  have  been  able   to  holdout 
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CHAP,    agaiast  sUch  a  siege,  but  it  surrendered  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  out 


1775.  ^^^  ^^^  honours  of  wan  It  was  much  regretted,  that 
the  English  commander  had  not  destroyed  the  ammuni* 
tion ;  as,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  enabled 
them  to  proceed  with  more  important  operations.  Mean- 
while Ethan  Allen,  understanding  that  Montreal  was  in  a 
very  defenceless  state,  attempted  to  add  this  important 
place  to  his  former  conquests  :  and  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  he  crossed  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  three 
miles  below  Montreal ;  but  the  towns-people,  being  better 
disposed  towards  England  than  many  of  the  other  Cana- 
dians, joined  the  garrison,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty-six 
men,  and  under  major  Campbell  atucked  and  defeated 
Ethan  Allen's  detachment,  and  took  the  colonel  himself 
prisoner. 

Colonel  Maclatne,  a  brave  tmd  experienced  officer, 
a  Scotch  highlander  by  birth,  prepared  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Western 
Isles  to  America,  and  had  not  obtained  the  settlements 
which   tfiey   expected.      Having    collected  about    three 
hundred,  he  gave  them  the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland 
Emigrants,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Montreal,  expect- 
ing to   be  joined  by  general  Carleton,  who  intended  to 
cross  the  river  at  that  place,  and  march  to  the  relief  of  St. 
Johns.      The   general  arriving,  found  his  whole  force, 
including  the  party  by  which  he  was  there  joined,  not  to 
exceed   a  thousand  men,  and  chiefly  irregulars.     With 
these  having  attempted  to  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  he  ws^s  encountered  by  a  part)''  of  the  provincials, 
who  easily  repulsed  his  forces,  still   more   undisciplined 
dian  themselves,  and  disconcerted  his  whole  project.  The 
capture  of  fort  Cham  plain  on  the  20th  of  October,  greatly 
&cilitated   the  siege  of   St.  Johns,  now  deprived  of  all 
He  enters  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  governor  of  Canada.     The 
^^Ij^l^     American  general  having  obtained  plenty  of  ammunition, 
torn  Mon-  proceeded  with  such  vigour,  that  in  ten  days  he  compelled 
the  fort  to  surrender  at  discretion  on  the  3d  of  November. 
Montgomery  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  advantage,  but, 
crossing  St.  Lawrence,  proceeded  to  Montreal,  which  be- 
ing incapable  of  defence  against  the  Aiperican  force,  the 
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general  evacuated  it,  and  retired  to  Quebec*  The  Ame-  CHAP, 
ricans,  finding  Montreal  defenceless,  when  the  inhabitants  ^^^^^^L. 
offered  to  capitulate,  answered,  that  from  their  situation  1^5 
they  could  not,  as  enemies,  have  any  tide  to  expect  a  capi- 
tulation ;  that,  however,  the  Americans  had  not  come  to 
Canada  as  enemies,  but  as  friends  ;  on  that  ground,  he 
pledged  himself  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ri^t&9  conformably  to  the  British  constitution  before  its  ' 
violadon  by  the  Canada  act,  and  promised  to  burden  them 
as  little  as  possible.  Montgomery's  moderate  proceedings 
iocreaaed  his  popularity  among  the  Canadians.  Having 
taken  possession  of  Montreal,  he  made  dispositions  for  ad* 
vancing  to  besiege  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  there  were 
several  circumstances  favourable  to  his  hopes  of  success. 
The  works  of  the  town  had  been  greatly  neglected  from 
the  time  of  the  peace ;  as,  by  the  cessions  of  France,  no 
enemy  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  The  garrison 
did  not  consist  of  above  eleven  hundred  men,  of  which  very 
few  were  regulars ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  were  ill  affected  to  the  framers  of  their  new  constitu- 
tion. General  Carleton,  though  of  high  military  reputa- 
tion, was  by  no  means  conciliating  in  his  manners ;  his 
social  attention  was  almost  solely  bestowed  on  the  Cana- 
dian noblesse^  without  extending  to  the  much  more  nume- 
rous and  more  truly  important  class  of  commoners,  and 
he  was  considered  as  the  principal  instigator  of  the  minis- 
try to  the  measures  which  they  had  proposed  for  governing 
that  province. 

While  the   British   governor,  with  these  disadvan-  Mareho^ 
tages,  undertook  to  defend  Quebec  against  Montgomery,  J^  ^\^ 
an  attempt  was  made  from  another  quarter,  to  take  that  sountrj^ 
city  by  surprise.     Col.  Arnold,  having  a  command  under 
Washington  before  Boston,  submitted   to  the   general  a 
plan  of  attacking  Quebec  by  a  route  hitherto  untried,  and 
deemed  impracticable.  The  river  Kennebec  reaches  from 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  lake  of  St.  Peter,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Quebec*     The  colonel  proposed  to  proceed  by  sea 
to  the  mouth  of  this  river  in   New  Hampshire,  with  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men;  to  sail  up  the  river,  which  is 
navigable  to  near  its  source ;  and  penetrating  through  the 
forests  and  hil^. which  constitutct  Ae  frontier  ef  New 
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CHAF.  England  and  Canada,  to  come  upon  Quebec  on  a  side  oa 
^J^^^L.  which  it  could  not  possibly  expect  to  be  attacked.  Waah- 
1775.  ington  approving  of  the  plan,  Arnold  speedily  set  sail  with 
his  troops.  Their  difficulties  in  the  river,  which  is  full  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  were  extremely  great,  but  their  fortitude 
and  perseverance  were  still  greater.  In  some  places  the 
navigation  was  so  hazardous,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
come  on  shore,  and  carry  their  boats  and  rafts  on  their 
backs.  Having  by  their  intrepidity  and  perseverance^ 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
watercourse,  they  had  still  other  difficulties  to  surmount 
by  land.  The  forests  which  they  had  to  traverse,  were 
filled  with  swamps;  the  hills  which  they  must  cross, 
were  steep  and  rugged ;  their  provisions  began  to  fail ; 
which,  together  w  ith  the  fatigue  that  they  had  endureds 
produced  distempers.*  A  third  part  of  the  detachment 
deserted,  with  a  colonel  at  its  head ;  but  Arnold,  neither 
dispirited  by  this  desertion,  nor  by  the  distempers  under 
which  the  remainder  of  the  troops  laboured,  left  the  sick 
.  behind,  marched  on,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  six 
weeks  after  his  departure  from  Boston,  arrived  on  the 
He  arrives  banks  of  Su  Lawrencc  opposite  to  Quebec,  and  there 
Quaiee!  ^'^  pi^l^^d  his  camp  on  a  spot  called  Point  Levy.  The  Ca- 
nadians received  the  Americans  here  with  the  same  good 
will  that  Montgomery's  corps  had  experienced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal ;  they  supplied  them  liberally 
with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  rendered  them  every 
other  assistance  in  their  power.  Arnold  immediately 
published  an  address  to  the  people,  signed  by  general 
Washington,  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  had  been 
before  issued  by  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  Fortunately, 
when  Arnold  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  boats 
had  been  removed,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  cross ; 
and  thus  was  he  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  place  by  surprise.  Before  he  had  time 
to  provide  boats  and  rafts,  the  city  was  alarmed,  and  this 
delay  saved  Quebec.  Having  no  artiller}',  Arnold  was 
not  prepared  for  a  siege ;  he,  however,  attacked  one  of 
the  gates,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.     Seeing 
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the  impracticability  of  taking  the  town  without  cannon,  he   chap. 
crossed  the  river  and  occupied  his  former  position,  deter-  ^^^^^L. 
mined  to  remain  there,  where  he  could  intercept  supplies      1^5 
and  communication,  until  Montgomery  should  arrive  from 
Montreal.     Montgomery,  after  the  capture  of  that  place, 
employed  himself  in  constructing  flat  boats ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish armament,  consisting  of  eleven  armed   vessels,  on 
board  of  which  were  general  Prescot,  and  some  other 
officers  of  rank,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  military 
scores,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his  victorious  arms. 

Thb  American  general  having  on  the  5th  of  December  Hh  jancr 
joined  Arnold,  appeared  before  Quebec,  and  immediately  ]|J^7Mr 
sent  a  summons  to  Carleton  to  surrender.     The  British  meir. 
general  treated  this  demand  with  contempt,  and  refused  to 
bold  any  ccnrespondence  with  a  rebel.     The  American  Siege  of 
ctmimanders,  who  we^e  still  very  slenderly  provided  with  ^"^^•*' 
artillery,  rested  their  chief  hopes  of  intimidating  the  gar- 
rison by  the  appearance  of  their  united  forces,  and  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants.     In  both  these 
expectations,  however,  they  found  themselves  disappointed : 
the  garrison  resolved  to  defend  itself  to  the  last  extremity ; 
and  the  most  powerful  inhabitants  having  a  large  property 
in  the  city,  however  ill  affected  towards  Britain,  seeing  that 
by  the  admission  of  the  colonists  their  effects  would  be  in 
danger,  and  that  therefore  it  was  their  interest  to  defend 
the  city,  were  no  less  anxious  than  the  most  loyal  friends 
of  government  to  prevent  it  from  being  taken,  and  to  stim- 
ulate die  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  with  whom, 
from  their  situation,  their  influence  was  great.     Between  EfTortt  foi- 
the  British  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  ill  dis-  *^'  *^<^*^ 
posed  as  they  reciprocally  were,  and  different  as  were  their 
motives,  there  prevailed  as  perfect  and  effective  an  unan- 
imity of  counsels  and  exertions,  as  if  they  had  been  actu- 
ated by  the  same  spirit.     The  American  commander  un- 
prepared for  a  regular  siege,  at  a  season  of  the  year  so 
inimical  to  encampments  in  those  cold  and  tempe8tuou9 
regions,  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  desist  from  the 
attempt,  or  to  take  the  city  by  storm.     To  tarnish  by  retreat 
the  brilliancy  of  the  first  campaign,  hitherto  so  auspicious, 
military  glory  forbade ;  policy  dictated,  that  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  maintain  the  public  ardour,  at  presctft 
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CHAP,  glowing  from  success ;  and  many  of  the  troops  threatened 
^3^^L.  ^<^  leave  the  general,  if  he  did  not  try,  to  accomplish 
1775.  ^^  chief  object  of  the  expedition.  All  these  reasons 
Attempt  to  determined  Montgomery  to  make  the  attack,  though  he 
™  ' '  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties.  The  measure  was  no 
doubt  adventurous ;  but  it  was  probably  one  of  those  haz* 
ards  which  must  be  incurred,  in  situations  in  which  defeat^ 
after  an  arduous  struggle,  is  imniediately  less  dishonour- 
able, and  ultimately  less  prejudicial,  than  the  abandonment 
of  an  object  without  contest.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  general's  determination  to  attempt  a  storm,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  concerning  the  dispositions  which  he 
made  for  attack ;  these  were  by  all  military  judges  allowed 
to  be  skilful  and  masterly.  The  plan  was,  to  make  four 
assaults :  two  false,  by  Cape  Diamond  and  John^s  Gate ; 
and  two  real,  under  Cape  Diamond,  by  DrummondV  wharf 
and  the  Potash.  These  operations  were  to  be  begun  on 
the  31st  of  December,  at  break  of  day;  but  by  some  mis- 
take, an  alarm  was  given  before  the  real  attacks  commenced, 
so  that  the  false  assaults  did  not  produce  the  intended  di- 
version. Montgomery  headed  one  of  the  real  attacks  and, 
^mold  the  other.  Montgomery ,  with  nine  hundred  men, 
had  to  pass  through  a  narrow  defile  between  two  fires :  he 
led  his  men,  however,  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  intre- 
pidity;  he  passed  the  first  barrier,  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
bravest  officers  and  men,  and  marched  boldly  at  the  head 
of  the  detachment  to  attack  the  second :  this  barricado  was 
much  stronger  than  the  first ;  several  cannon  were  there 
planted,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  accompanied  with  a  well 
Mnntr»-  supported  discharge  of  musketry.  From  one  of  these, 
v^i**  /'  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  P^^  ^®  ^^^  hopes  of  America  in  the  gallant 
Montgomerj'.  The  general  was  among  the  first  that  fell, 
and  with  him  his  aid-de-camp  and  several  other  gallant  offi- 
cers. The  Americans,  deprived  of  their  gallant  leader, 
made  a  short  pause,  but  did  not  retreat.  They  continued 
the  attack  for  a  considerable  time  with  courage  and  firm- 
ness; but  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  retired* 
Arnold,  in  his  part  of  the  attack,  was  at  first  successful ;  he 
iook  possession  of  iht  lower  town,  but  being  wounded, 
«  was  obliged  to  retire  from  battle.  The  next  in  command 
sypplied  his  place  with  intrepidity  and  skill ;  bat  the  gar- 
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rbon,  being  now  freed 'from  the  other  part  of  the  asaailanti,    CHAP, 
turned  their  whole  force  against  Amold'a  troops,  and,  after  ^J^^l. 
an  obstinate  resistance,  drove  them  away  from  the  town      ^y^^^ 
with  great  loss. 

The  death  of  Montgomery  was  more  regretted  by  the  The  4t» 
Americans,  than  the  repulse  from  Quebec :  during  his  ^  ^^* 
command,  he  had  displayed  such  skill  and  abilities,  as 
proved  him  to  be  fit  for  any  military  service  in  which  he 
might  be  employed*  Great  in  his  designs,  fertile  in 
resources,  skilful  in  plans,  cool  and  intrepid  in  action,  he- 
commanded  the  admiration  both  of  those  for  whom  and 
against  whom  he  fought :  an  engaging  disposition,  benevo- 
lent affection,  and  agreeable  conversation,  rendered  him  at 
once  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  those  with  whom  he  con* 
versed  ;  and  even  those  who  considered  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  rebellion,  bore  testimony  of  his  virtues*  Colo- 
nel Arnold,  being  thus  disappointed  in  his  endeavours 
against  Quebec,  resolved  nevertheless  to  continue  in  the 
province,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
where  he  fortified  himself,  and  put  his  troops  in  such  k 
situauon  as  to  be  still  formidable.  Thus  closed  the  cam- 
paign in  the  northern  part  of  British  America,  in  which 
the  colonists,  though  they  did  not  obtain  the  whole  ox 
their  object,  yet  made  great  progress  ;  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  consequence,  displayed  such  courage,  enter- 
prise, and  skill,  as  demonstrated  that  ministers,  in  conclu- 
ding that  the  provincials  would  be  easily  and  speedily 
coerced,  had  formed  their  judgment  on  very  erroneous 
grounds. 

Ik  the  southern  colonies,  though  regular  hostilities  did  f roeeed- 
not  begin  this  year,  yet  there  was  the  strongest  evidence  scmth  s 
that  they  were   fast  approaching.     In  Virginia,  a  long 
course  of  jealousy,  distrust,   suspicion,  and    contention, 
between  the  governor  and  the  governed,   terminated  in 
open  violence.     The    Virginians,  who,  before  the  act  of 
I774fj   the   votaries  of  monarchical  principles,  had  been 
loyal,  and  much  attached  to  lord  Dunmore  their  governor, 
were  now  become  as  forward  as  their  neighbours  in  acts  of 
combined  resistance.  There  were,  however,  many  loyalists  ^^^^ 
in  the   province  ;  and  it  might  have  been  easier,  through  j^  Yirginkt. 
their  mea^s,   by  ^lothtng  the  disaffected,  to  detach  Vir- 
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dHAP.  g^inia  from  the  provincial  concert,  than  most  of  the  other 
^^^^,JLj  colonies.  Their  governor,  however,  though  a  valiant  aol- 
1775.  dier,  did  not  possess  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  aiich 
delicate  circumstances.  He  was  violent,  unaccommoda- 
ting, and  precipiute  ;  he  had  by  no  means  that  dexterity 
of  address,  which,  by  placingopposite  parties  against  each 
other,  could  mould  both  to  his  own  purposes.  Bold  and 
active  in  exertion,  he  was  impoliticaUy  open  in  the  means 
which  he  employed :  by  abstaining  from  extremities,  he 
might  have  amused  the  votaries  of  resistance,  until  he  had 
established  concert  among  the  numerous  loyalists*  He 
certainly  took  the  most  direct,  but  not  the  easiest  and 
safest  road,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  destined  end.  Lord 
Dunmore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  British  government  an  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  this  province.  This  statement  represented  the 
planters  as  incumbered  with  debts,  for  the  extrication 
from  which,  they  were  desirous  of  rebellion.  This 
account,  having  by  some  means  become  known,  added 
particular  resentment  against  the  governor,  to  the  general 
causes  which  induced  the  people  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment. Public  meetings  and  military  associations  were 
universally  encouraged,  and  the  first  were  very  prevalent. 
His  lordship  now  received  the  conciliatory  propositions 
from  England,  which  he  laid  before  the  council  of  Vir- 
ginia :  that  body  acceded  to  those  offers  ;  but  the  assem- 
bly unanimously  refused  their  concurrence,  and  increased 
the  military  establishment.  The  governor  removed  frooft 
the  public  magazine  at  Williamsburgh,  a  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder;  and  an  armed  force,  commanded  by  Mr. 
'  Henry,  a  popular  leader,  attempted  to  compel  a  restitution 
of  the  powder  to  its  former  place  :  but  they  were  quieted 
for  a  time  by  the  agreement  of  the  receiver  general  to  be 
responsible  for  the  repayment.  Meanwhile  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  the  governor,  that  some  of  the  enraged 
planters  had  formed  a  design  on  bis  life  ;  and,  oo  receiv- 
ing this  information,  Dunmore  retired  with  his  family  on 
board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships.  Application  was  made 
by  the  assembly  for  his  return,  to  give  his  assent  to  seve- 
ral billSf  to  replace  the  gunpowder  which  he  had  removed 
from  the  magazine,  luid  deposit  an  additional  quantity  of 
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n'ditaiy  stores  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  He  answered,  GHA1*. 
ihmt  -be  could  not  return,  unless  they  dissolved  all  illegal  ^^^^^^^^ 
meetings,  orefrained  firom  iUegal  acts,  and  accepted  the  |^y 
terms  proposed  by  parliament.  The  assembly,  receiving 
this  determination,  entered  the  following  resolution  on 
their  joumab  :  that  their  rights  .and  privileges  had  been 
iavaded ;  that  the  constitution  of  the  colony  was  endan- 
gered ;  and  that  preparations  ought  to  be  made  accordingly. 
The  assembly  having  broken  up,  and  the  members  retired 
to  their  country  seats,  the  governor  ventured  to  come  on 
shore,  to  a  farm  belonging  to  him  on  the  river  near  Wil- 
Uamsburgfa,  where  he  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of 
riiemen  were  6h  their  march  to  seize  his  person ;  he 
therefore  immediately  retreated  to  boats  that  waited  for  him 
by  the  bank.  The  provincial  party  fired  several  shot,  but 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any  material  injury.  Lord 
Dunmore,  concluding  that  moderate  measures  would  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  government,  resolved  to  employ 
very  different  counsels.  The  convention  of  the  colony 
having  met,  took  into  consideration  the  arms,  discipline, 
and  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  adopted  various  resolutions, 
on  the  model  that  had  been  framed  by  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  the  congress.  Finding  his  province  in  what  he 
thought  a  state  of  rebellion,  his  lordship  determined  to 
act  with  more  rigourous  severity  :  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, declaring  martial  law  to  be  in  force  throughout 
the  colony  :  and  erected  the  royal  standard,  to  which  he 
•ommanded  his  majesty's  subjects  to  repair.  More  zeal-  Scheme  if 
ous  m  his  intention  to  promote  the  mcerests  of  his  country,  more  to 
than  discriminating  and  moderate  in  his  policy,  he  project-  ^Jfn^* 
ed  a  scheme  of  very  questionable  wisdom  ;— to  allure,  by  apintt 
the  ofier>4of  freedom,  negro  slaves,  of  whom  there  were  ten. 
great  numbers  in  the  southern  colonies,  to  embrace  the 
voyai  cause,  by  rising  against  their  masters.  Even  well 
wishers  to  British  government  censured  this  proposition, 
as  tendinx  to  loosen  the  bands  of  society,  to  destroy 
domestic  security,  and  instigate  savages  to  the  most  atro- 
cious barbarities.  By  putting  arms  into  such  hands,  the 
friends  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  government  would  suf- 
fer ;  the  .  negroes  neither  would  nor  could  distinguish  be- 
tween thQ  well  or  ill  affected,  and  would  involve  all  the 
Vol.  II.  E 
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CHAP,  whites  within  their  power  in  a  promitciiout  nuMpcreb 
^^  The  Virginians,  when  this  proclamation  was  issued,  wen 
driven  to  the  most  furious  resentment,  and  thenceforward 
set  no  bounds  to  their  enmity.  The  project  bad  the  saoac 
fate  with  many  of  the  compulsory  schemes  of  govemmentf 
causing  violent  irritation,  without  affording  adequate  bene- 
fit. He  had  already  secured  the  possession  of  all  the 
country  situated  between  Norfolk  and  the  sea ;  when  the 
provincial  meeting,  in  order  to  prevent  the  desertion  of 
the  slaves,  and  to  arrest  the  career  of  the  British  gover- 
nor, resolved  to  send  against  him  a  considerable  force. 
About  the  beginning  of  November,  a  detachment|. consists 
ing  of  one  thousand  loyalists,  was  despatched  from  the 
western  side  of  Virginia  to  Norfolk,  in  the  neigbbourbood 
of  which  they  arrived  early  in  December.  The  river 
Elizabeth  divided  them  from  the  town ;  they,  attempted 
to  pass  it,  but  were  repressed  by  a  strong  body  of  provin- 
cials, who  wtre  posted  on  the  opposite  side.  More  bold 
than  prudent,  Dunmore  attempted  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  intrenchments,  but  was  repulsed :  the  English  aban- 
doned their  position,  and  their  commander,  with  the  loyal- 
ists, retired  on  board  the  ships. 
C^Mineiiy's  jjj  the    back    settlements,   many  of  the    Americans, 

knowing  littlfr  of  the  proceedings  on  the  coasts,  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  British  government.  Mr.  Con- 
nelly, a  native  of  the  interior  part  of  Pennsylvania,  propo* 
sed  to  lord  Dunmore,  to  invade  Virginia,  and  other 
southern  colonies,  with  parties  of  loyalists  from  the  inland 
countr}',  that  he  might  acquire  the  cooperation  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  the  slaves  stimulated  against  their  mas- 
ters. His  lordship  approved  of  the  design;  but  Mr* 
Connelly,  having  set  out  to  carry  it  into  execution,  was 
seized  on  his  way ;  and  his  papers  being  read,  the  whole 
scheme  was  discovered  and  overthrown,  and  Mr.  Connell|r 
sent  prisoner  to  Philadelphiii. 
WtryUnd.  Mr.  Martin  and  lord  William  Campbell,  respective- 

UnM.  ly  governors  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  having  adopted 

similar  plans  of  exciting  the  negroes  to  insurrection,  and 
calling;  down  the  back  settlers,  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
governments,  and  retire  on  board  ships  of  war. 
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His  majesty  having,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's    CHAP. 
&ill,  published  a  proclamation  for   suppressing   rebellion,  .^^^.y^L^ 
and  prohibiting  correspondence   between  his  British  sub-      uj^^ 
jects   and    American   rebels,  the   congress,  in  a  counter  ^'''^fjj 
manifesto,  denied  the  charges,  and  declared  in  the  name  uiggoftbe 
of  the    people  of  the   united    colonies,    that  punishment  •""*''•■ 
inflicted  by  their  enemies  upon  any  person,  for  favouring^ 
aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  should 
be  retaliated  in  the  same  kind  and  degree  on  the  favour^ 
en    and  supporters  of  ministerial  oppression  :  thus  con- 
gress, advancing  progressively  in  assumption  of  authority, 
nmr  professed  to  treat  the  government  of  Great  Britain  on 
a-fboliog  of  equality.     So  far  were  the  predictions  of  min- 
isters   from   being   fulfilled,    and    dieir  objects   effected 
throughout  America,  by  the  civil  and  military  operations  Rendi^f 
^  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and' scventy*five.  ^^^^' 
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Britain.'^^Majority  favourable  to  the  ministerial  system.*^ 
Minister'* 9    dexterity  in   managing    parliament.^^The 
wisest  opposers  of  luar  waive  the  question  of  rights  and 
orguefrom  expediency  ^^^Not  a  xvar  of  ministers  or  par^ 
liament   only^  but  of  the  people.'^Apprehension  of  Mr^ 
Sayrefor  high  treason-^nconsistent  and  defective   rot* 
■  dence^^he  accused  is  discharged.^^Meeting  of  parlia^ 
ment»-^The  king's  speech.^^-^eneral  view  of  ministerial 
and  opposition  reasonings^  motives  and  proceedings*^^ 
Employment  of  Hanoverian  troops  in  British  garrisons. 
^-^Inquiry  into  the  last  campaign. — Military  members 
of  opposition  declare  the  force  inadequate*^— Militia  bilL 
*— Examination  of  Mr.  Penn^  respecting  the  dispositions 
and  force  of  the  Americans.^— His  testimony  disregard" 
ed  by  the  majority  in  parliament.— ^Mr.  Burke* s  concilia^' 
tory  bill^  on  the  constitutional  principle  of  granting  taxes 
only  by  the  people  or  their  representatives — rejected.—^ 
Lord  Nortli*s  prohibitory  bill^^passed   into  a   law.-'-- 
Different  departments  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox  in  op^ 
position. — Petttiofi  from  Nova  Scotia. — Discussion  of  the 
employment  of  Irish  troops  for  the  service  of  the  king 
in   America.'— Mr.  Fox's  proposed  inquiry  into  the  ill 
success  of  his  majesty's  arms^— rejected.'— Lord  Norths 
desirous    of  pleasing    both  parties^  satisfies  neither. — 
Supposed  not  entirely  to  approve  the  coercive  system.—^ 
Subsidy  to  German  princes.'— 'Last  effort  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  for  conciliation.— ^Ministers  assure  parliament  ■ 
that  another  campaign  will  crush  the  revolt.— Supplies.— ^  ■ 
Ways  and  means.— Scotch  militia  bill— ^r ejected. — Session 
closes. 

^.  IN  Britain  there  was  a  great  majority  favourable 

to  the  ministerial  system,  who  deemed  the  Americans  re-  ' 
.  bels  against  lawful  authority,  traitors,  and  cowards  ;    and 
that  cQercton,  therefore,   was  both  just  and  expedient : 
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those  who  vindicated  their  resistance  were  termed  level-*    chap. 
lers,  Cromwelians,  republicans,  and  enemies  to  their  king      ^^' 
and  country.^     Many  persons  conceived,  as  formerly,  that     ,^^^ 
the  chief  object  of  government  was   to  raise  a  revenue  Majontr 
from   America,    which  would   reduce  the   land  tax.     In  ^  the^mi- 
Aeir  estimate  they   overlooked  the  probable   expense  of  "*||*!?* 
the  ^cmtest,  and  the   likelihood  that,  on  a  balance  of  ac- 
counts, there  would  be  a  great  deduction  from  the  revenue  to 
be  thus  acquired.     The  loss  of  the  American  commerce 
was  not  immediately  felt  to  nearly  the  full  extent ;  consi- 
derable remittances  had  been   received  before  the   porta 
were  shut  up,  especially  in  com,  which,   there  being  at 
thb  season  a  scarcity  in  Britain,  was  a  very  valuable  artu- 
cle.     The  peace  between  Russia  and    Turkey  occasioned 
an   unusual  demand  for  goods,  so  that  in  some  quarters 
trade  was  brisker  than  in  former  years.     The  diminution 
of  the  American  commerce  had  not  yet  generally  produced 
its  effects,  and  great  numbers  of  merchants  were  not  hinder- 
ed from  joining  in  commendation  ofthe  ministerial  system. 
Whatever  might  be  the  wisdom  which  lord  North 
exerted  in  administering  the  important  concerns  of  the 
kbgdom,  he  employed  great  dexterity  in  managing  parlia* 
ment.     He  was  peculiarly  skilful  in  addressing  himself  to 
the  opinions,  prejudices,  and  passions  ofthe  country  gen* 
demen.     Their  approbation  of  the  plan  for  taxing  Ame- 
rica had    proceeded  from   self-interest   overlooking   the 
means  of  its  own  promotion  :  they  approved  of  coercing 
the  colonies,  in  order  to  acquire  revenue ;  and  in  their  eager- 
ness for  that  object,  forgot  the  probable  cost  :  many  other 
men  of  property  were  amused  with  the  same  idea  ;    by 
compelling  the  provincials  to  submit,  the  public  burdens 
would,  they  thought,  be  lightened,  and  war  with  America 
diminish  taxes.     Jt  was  indeed  a  war  not  of  the  minister  Agrest 
only,  nor  even  of  the  parliament,  but  of  the  nation.     Ad-  j^J^  con- 
dresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  expressing  abhorrence  ^>^^*  .^*^ 
of  the  impious  and  unnatural  rebellion,  and  the  obstinacy  Ameriea 
and  wickedness  of  the  colonists.     If  there  were  abhorrers,  prove"tfu« 
however,  there  were  petitioners  also:   certain   merchants  rcvennc. 
ftlt  the  discontinuance  of  intercourse    very   severely,  in 
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GHAP.  the  reduction  of  their  trade,  and  the  interruption  of  their 
^^^^J     payments  ;  and  various  addresses  were  presented  to   his 
1775,     floajesty  from  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns   and 
bodies  :  some  of  these  were  expressed  in  very  strong  terms, 
but  the  remonstrance  of  the  citv  of  London  far  exceeded 
iMttiMtioD  Others  in  severity.     The  discussion  of  the  American  con- 
tnd  torj    test   revived  the  distinction  of  whigs  and  tories  ;   some, 
^"^^  professing   themselves   of  the    former  class,    exclaimed 

against  the  opposers  of  parliamentary  authority,  as  a  devia- 
tion from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  whigs ;  who,  inimi- 
cal to  the  extension  of  kingly  prerogative,  were  the  suppor- 
ters of  parliamentary  privilege.  Others  replied,  that  the 
essence  of  whig  principles  consisted  in  resisting  arbitrary 
measures,  and  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
whether  they  were  attacked  by  one  or  many.  If  (snid 
they)  parliaments  destroy  the  liberty  of  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica, they  can  no  longer  be  supported  by  whigs  :  by 
seizing  their  property  without  their  own  consent,  and  de- 
priving them  of  trial  by  their  peeH,  they  take  from  the 
colonists  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  liberty.  Polemi- 
cal discussion  as  usual  ran  to  extremes  ;  the  reasoning  of 
the  tories  favoured  despotic  power  ;  the  arguments  of  the 
whigs  verged  to  republicanism.  On  viewing  the  reason- 
ings for  and  against  the  right  of  taxation,  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  parliamentary  debates  and  political  treatises 
of  the  times,  a  reader  may  perceive  a  very  striking  differ- 
ence. The  supporters  chiefly  argued  from  alleged  in- 
stances, the  opponents  from  general  principles.  The 
promoters  pointed  out  certain  cases  in  which  British  sub- 
jects were  taxed  without  their  own  consent  ;  whereas 
their  adversaries  contended  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  of 
the  British  constitution,  that  no  supply  should  be  granted, 
but  by  the  people  or  their  delegates  ;  that  the  exceptions 
confirmed  the  principle  ;  and  that  if  certain  individuals  or 
classes  submitted  to  be  under  the  exception,  others  were 
under  no  oblitriuion  to  Mlovf  their  example.  The  Ame- 
ricans, said  ministers  and  their  advocates,  are  as  much  re- 
presented as  the  many  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  have  no 
vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.  To  this 
argument  two  answers  were  returned  ;  first,  that  every 
Briton  is  virtually  represented,  since  the  laws  that  bind 
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Um,  bind  also   the  legislators  :   secondly,  the  premises    CHAP, 
vere  admitted,  that  representation  is  partial  and  imperfect 


in  Britain,  but  not  the   conclusion,  that  because   within      1775. 
dkis  realm  many  without  being  represented  paid  taxes, 
therefore  the  Americans  were  bound  to  do  the  same.  The 
wisest  and  ablest  of  the  anti-ministerialists  dwelt  less  upon 
the  abstract  question  of  taxation  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives  essential  to  constitute  a  free  people  :  they 
insisted  chiefly  on  expediency :  we  had  gained  much,  and  '^}*^  ^*' 
might  gain  more,  from  the   increasing  prosperity  of  the  nenu  ar- 
Americans,  without  taxation  ;  we  were  losing  much,  snd  f,^ni*^i^t 
likely  to  lose  a  great  deal  more,  by  the  attempt  to  extort  a  ^^}^'^  ^P** 
revenue  ;  it  was  our  interest  to  return  to  the  policy  which 
produced    gain,   and    abandon    the    counsel    which    pro- 
duced   loss.         Whatever   were    the    arguments    against  Not  a  war 
coercive  measures,  the  balance  of  numbers  was  greatly  on  g^n!"!^ 
the  side  of  ministry ;  and  as  far  as  a  government  is  justified  i>ariiaincnt 
in  its  measures  by  a  conformity  to  the  inclinations  of  the  ofiiie  p«c^ 
majority  of  the  governed,  so  far  were  ministry  justified  in  t^^^* 
their  coercive  system  :  the  people  might  have  been  misin- 
formed and  deluded  ;  acts  might  have  been  used  by  mi^ 
nisterial  agents  to  misrepresent  the  enemy,   and  the  pur- 
poses of  hostility ;  but,  if  afterwards,  taught  by  experience, 
the  people  should  change  their  opinion,  and  censure  those 
who    allured   them    to    the   war,    ministers   could    fairly 
answer,  ^  It  is  your  act :  why  do  you  blame  us  for  going 
*^  on  with  what  your  addresses  and  encouragement   in* 
^  duced  us  to  begin  V^ 

While  the  nation  was  generally  favourable  to  ministerial 
measures,  and  inimical  to  the  Americans,  an  incident  hap- 
pened, which  concerned  a  personage  dear  to  every  worthy 
Briton  of  all  parties,  and  alarmed  both  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  government*  There  was  in  London  a  banker  Appre. 
of  the  name  of  Sayre,  an  American  by  birth,  and  comm'er-  Sajrc  fin* 
cially  connected  with  the  colonies*    A  gazette  announced,  ^*s'^  ^'^^ 
that  this  gentleman  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high 
treason;  and  the  grounds  being  unknown,  the  notificdtlon 
produced  a  great  number  of  reports,  which  was  eagerly 
swallowed  and  spread  by  public  credulity.    It  was  said, 
that  Mr.  Sayre  had  formed  a  design  of  seizing  the    king 
at  noon  day  on  his  way  to  the   house,  removing  him  out' 
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of  the  kingdom,  taking  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London  » 
and  overturning  the  present  government.  To  effect  these 
purposes,  he  had  bribed  two  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guards, 
.who  each  engaged  to  gain  a  file  of  privates.  This  party 
was  to  carry  their  schemes  into  effect,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
other  soldiers  who  hail  not  been  bribed.  The  evidence 
for  the  charge  was  Mr.  Richardson,  adjutant  in  the 
guards,  who  declared  on  oath  that  Mr.  Sayre  had  signified 
to  him  such  intentions.  Mr.  Sayre  admitted  that  he  had 
con\  crsed  with  this  man  very  freely  concerning  the  destruc- 
tive contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  affirm<* 
ed  that  there  was  not  spirit  in  the  country  to  effect  a 
change  of  men  and  measures,  but  denied  that  he  ever  had 
tliought  of  such  a  plan,  or  expressed  himself  to  the  purport 
averred  by  Mr.  Richardson ;  that  if  there  had  been  any^ 
such  plot,  the  ini'ormcr  should  have  waited  until  it  was 
farther  advanced ;  since,  if  real,  he  must  have  been  fur- 
nished with  many  corroborating  circumstances.  It  was 
answered  on  the  part  of  lord  Rochford,  who  had  commit- 
ted him,  that  the  folly  of  an  imputed  design,  or  of  the 
conduct  of  its  discoverer,  is  not  suiHcient  to  disprove  posi- 
tive evidence;  and  that  whatever  degree  of  credit  he 
gave  it  in  his  private  opinion,  in  an  official  capacity  he  was 
obliged  to  proceed  upon  the  oath  of  a  man  whose  charac- 
ter had  not  been  impeached.  Mr.  Sayre  was  closely  con- 
fined for  five  days  ;  but  being  brought  before  lord  Mans- 
field at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  chief  justice  saw  the  incon- 
aistency  of  the  charge,  and  admitted  him  to  bail,  on  very 
slight  security  to  a  man  of  fortune  charged  with  a  capital 
offence ;  the  accused  was  bound  for  5001.  and  two  sure- 
ties for  2501.  each.  No  prosecution  was  attempted  ;  the 
bail  was  discharged.  Mr.  Sayre  sued  lord  Rochford  for 
illegal  imprisonment,  and  recovered  a  thousand  pounds. 

Ok  the  25th  of  October  parliament  met  for  the  despatch 
of  business.  His  majesty's  speech,  which  was  of  consi- 
derable length,  turned  chiefly  upon  American  affairs. 
He  had  called  the  houses  together  to  deliberate  concernin  g 
the  colonists.  Those  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflame 
the  Americans  by  misrepresentation,  and  by  diffusing  sen- 
timents repugnant  to  their  constitutional  dependence,  had 
at  length   succeeded  in  exciting  them  to  revolt  and  hosti- 
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fitjr,  which  maDifested  themselves  not  only  in  preparatioDB  chap. 
fer  war,  but  in  actual  rebellion.  The  authors  of  this  des-  ^J^^[l. 
pcrate  conspiracy  had  totally  different  intentions  from  the  i^-^ 
crown  and  parliament,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  deri- 
ved signal  advantage.  The  former  designed  to  amuse 
this  country  with  general  professions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment,  while  they  had  really  nothing  in  view  but  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  empire*  We  proposed 
rather  to  undeceive,  than  to  punish ;  therefore  only  small 
forces  were  sent,  and  propositions  of  a  conciliatory  nature 
accompanied  the  measures  that  were  employed  to  enforce 
authority.  The  rebellious  war  was  now  become  general ;  the 
object  was  too  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation 
too  high,  and  the  resources  with  which  God  had  blessed 
her  too  numerous,  to  give  up  so  many  colonies,  which  she 
had  planted  with  industry,  nursed  with  tenderness,  encour- 
aged by  many  commercial  advantages,  and  protected  and 
defended  at  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  Wis- 
dom, and  ultimately  mercy,  directed  us  to  employ  these 
resources,  for  vindicating  our  rights  and  honour.  He  had 
gready  augmented  the  army,  and  increased  the  navy ;  he 
had  also  assurance  of  succour  from  some  foreign  powers, 
and  of  general  tranquillity  from  all.  His  majesty  concluded 
his  speech  with  declaring  that  he  should  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  grant  pardons  to  such  individuals  or  colonies  as 
would  return  to  their  allegiance. 

An  address  was  moved,  conformable  to  the  speech,  in  The  ad- 
both  houses.     Ministers  insisted,   that  the  proposed  sys-  deb!!tea"p- 
tern  and  measures  only  could  be  embraced  with  safety  and  ^  '*^ 
honour  to  the  British  nation.    If  America  should  become 
independent,  she  would  interfere  with  us  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  in   our  trade,^  and  in  every  other  interest. 
The  preservation  of  the  blessings  which  were  now  enjoyed 
required  us  to   keep   America  dependent  on  the  mother 
country.     The  reduction  of  America  might  be  difficult, 

z  Ih*.  Adam  Smith  wm  at  Uiis  time  of  to  ycrj  difTereot  an  opinion,  tliat  be 
thotl||ht  Enn^land  would  gain  much  more  by  repealing  the  navMUlion  act,  which 
tSiikhed   (hv  eonimereial  depctidence  of  Aiuerica,   than  by  n^taining  that 


monoiioly.  'i'be  event  lias  justifieil  the  iHiaaoningn  of  that  great  philosopher : 
now  tkiitonr  monopoly  is  over,  and  that  in  the  American  mnrket  our  sole  tnist 
it  in  die  aupcriority  of  our  commodities,  our  trade  b«ars  a  greater  proporti<.ii  to 
the  population  and  riches  of  America,  than  that  vhich  we  enjoyed  when  she 
vaa  lettered  by  the  navig«tioii  act 
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CH\P.     but  our  resources  were  great ;  we  had  conquered  in  many 
^^^^^  more  arduous  wars  :  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  when 
1775.      roused,  became  proportionate  to  the  difficulties  and  danger : 
shall  we  then  be  told   (said  the  minister)  that  this  people 
of  yesterday,   whose    strength  is   the  work   of  our  own 
hands,  can  resist  the  powerful  efforts  of  this  nation.     Co- 
ercion being,  in  the  declared  opinion  of  ministers,  abso- 
lutely  necessary   to   our   glory  and    interest,  our  efforts, 
according  to  their  predictions,  were  to  be  irresistible.     In 
the  commons,  an  amendment  was   proposed,    expressing 
concern  that  the  means  used  to  allay  and  suppress  the  dis- 
orders in  the  colonies,  had  tended  to  increase,   instead  of 
diminishing,  the  disturbances ;  thence  it  was  inferred,  that 
they  were  ill   adapted   to  their  end.      Erroneous  counsels 
and   inefficacious  conduct,  manifested  in  the  event,   had 
resulted  from  the  want  of  full  and  perfect  information  of 
the  true  state  and  condition  of  the  colonies.      Parliament 
ought  to  obtain  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  facts,  and, 
after  considering  these,  to  employ  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion that  they  might  discover  effectual  means  for  restoring 
General      Order  and  tranquilliri'  to  the  British  empire.   By  an  induc- 
nli^sifrs     *^^^  ^f  facts,  they  established  their  positions,   that  minis- 
luidopiMsi*  ters  had  either  been    wrongly    informed   themselves,    or 
sDning>,      made  false  reports  to  parliament.      Thus  they  were  either 
roMives      weak  in  adopting  momentous  measures  on  inadequate  in- 
ceedin^     formation,  or  wicked   in    concealing  that  which  they  pos- 
sessed.     Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  affairs  were  not  in  the 
condition  ministers  represented,  and  that  justified  the  pre- 
dictions of  opposition.      With  his  usual  power  of  simplifi- 
cation, he    brought   the   question  to  three  heads.      First, 
Wh:\t  ought  to  have  been  done  :   on  which  proposition,  he 
compressed  the  principal  arguments  that  had  been  used  bv 
the  opponents  of  government  from   the  commencement  of 
the  contest.      Secondly,   What  ministers   said   would   be 
done :   under  which  division,  he  refreshed  their  memories 
with  an  account  of  their  high-toned  professions  and  vari- 
ous promises  during  the  same  period.  Under  the  third  head, 
what  was   done  :   he  exhibited    a  very  clear  and   concise 
history  of  ministerial  measures,  and  the  actual  operations 
In  the  trr^nsactions  of  the  last  two  years.      The  erroneous 
information  on  which  ministers,  in  spite  of  experience,  had 
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relied  and  acted^  were  the  false,  partial,  and  illiberal  CHAP, 
representations  of  artful,  designing,  and  interested  men, 
who  had  held  public  offices  in  America.  These  had  pro-  1775, 
posed  to  increase  their  own  influence,  emoluments,  and 
authority,  as  well  as  to  find  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
petty  prejudices  and  resentments,  by  extending  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  the  injury  of  the  people;  and  became  at 
last  so  soured  by  opposition  and  the  consequent  disap- 
pointment of  their  schemes,  that  their  sentiments  were  dic- 
tated only  by  malice  and  revenge.  This  uniform  confi- 
dence in  the  testimony  which  they  had  so  strong  reasons 
to  distrust,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  just  reasoning  and 
policy.  The  assertion  in  the  speech,  that  the  colonies  had 
aimed  at  independence,  was  strongly  controverted  from  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  their  conduct.  It  has  ever  been 
our  inclination  to  maintain  that  state  of  harmony  with  the 
parent  country,  which  has  continued  from  our  first  estab- 
lishment to  the  present  time.  It  is  our  interest  to  be 
subject  to  the  British  empire,  as  long  as  we  are  allowed 
the  privileges  of  other  subjects.  Taxation  without  our 
own  consent  is  a  violation  of  these ;  therefore  we  will  not 
be  taxed  without  our  own  consent.  The  Americans  had 
not  aimed  at  independence  ;  they  had,  after  long  depreca- 
ting, at  last  resisted  unconstitutional  usurpation.  Oppo- 
sition, aware  of  the  motives  by  which  many  of  the  country 
gentlemen  were  induced  to  support  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, exhorted  them  to  consider  the  consequences 
before  they  supported  it  farther.  They  expected  that 
their  contributions  were  to  be  reduced  by  war  with  Ame- 
rica, without  adverting  to  the  enormous  expenses  which 
ministerial  plans  would  cause  during  the  very  first  cam- 
paign. Had  ministers  laid  before  the  house  sufficient 
information  to  justify  such  measures  ?  Had  they  not  been 
themselves  groping,  and  leading  others  in  the  dark?  Were 
they  always  to  run  blindfolded  into  every  destructive 
measure  that  was  proposed  ?  Would  they,  without  exami- 
nation and  inquiry,  still  follow  counsellors  by  whom  they 
had  been  already  so  completely  misled  and  deceived  ? 
Had  they  considered  the  difficulties  attending  the  support 
of  an  army  of  70,000  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic :   Had  they  calculated  how  many  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
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CHAP,  ping  would  be  necessary  for  their  conveyance,  and  for 
^^,^^,:  their  support  ;  or  the  expense  of  supplying  these  with 
}j^3  fresh  provisions  from  Smithfield  market,  and  with  vege- 
tables and  all  other  necessaries  from  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  i  The  land  tax  must  this  session  be 
raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  most 
sanguine  imagination  could  not  fancy  that  it  would  ever 
again  be  lowered.  Even  if  we  should  succeed,  would 
burnt  towns,  depopulated  provinces,  reduced  agriculture, 
and  destroyed  trade,  enable  the  colonies  to  indemnify  our 
expenses  i  Were  these  the  resources  that  were  to  pay  our 
costs ;  and  much  more,  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  Bri- 
tain i  Was  it  not  madness  to  fight  for  gain  of  one  fund 
even  if  attainable,  when  it  could  not  be  compassed  without 
a  much  greater  loss ;  when  we  could  acquire  gain  of  ano- 
ther, without  any  contest  or  expense  l^  Such  were  the 
strong  and  poignant  arguments  by  which  provident  sena- 
tors demonstrated,  that  war  with  America  would  not 
diminish  taxes,  and  that  its  promoters,  as  a  financial  spe- 
culation, would  find  Britain  a  woful  loser,  on  the  balance 
of  accounts.  But  was  success  certain?  The  Americans 
themselves  had  shown  valour,  skill,  and  unanimity,  which 
rendered  the  event  of  the  contest  at  least  doubtful,  even 
through  the  eflforts  of  the  colonies  alone.  Would  France 
and  Spain  long  continue  idle  spectators  of  the  contest  i 
The  ministers  talked  of  pacific  assurances,  but  was  there 
any  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  such  professions.  Politi- 
cal conduct  is  to  be  inferred,  not  from  the  minute  reports 
of  diplomatic  intrigue,  but  from  great  and  comprehensive 
surveys  of  history,  situation,  character,  policy,  and  pas- 
sion.' By  considering  France  in  her  relations  of  peace, 
neutrality,  alliance,  and  war  with  different  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  evident  that  her  ruling  motive  was  ambition : 
her  avidity  was  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which  she 
found  to  her  projects  of  aggression  and  usurpation :  for 
near  a  century  this  country  had  been  indirectly  her  most 
formidable  opponent  by  land,  and  directly  her  conqueror 
by  sea :  Britain  was  the  seat  of  every  confederacy  that 
repressed  her  ambition,  and,  in  the  preceding  ^var,  obtain- 
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ed  a  superiority  unprecedented  in  former  contests.  France,  ^!1^,^- 
beholding  England  with  envy,  resentment,  and  terror,  y^^^^^ 
rejoiced  at  an  internal  contest  which  would  employ  great  1775. 
part  of  the  British  force,  and  enable  her  and  her  depen- 
dent, Spain,  to  attack  their  triumphant  rival  wi(h  consi- 
derable probability  of  success.  She  would  wait  until  th« 
breach  was  irreparahle  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  com- 
plete separation  effected,  to  which  the  counsels  of  the 
British  government  tiras  driving  the  colonies,  she  would 
throw  off  the  mask.  The  Spanish  king,  particularly  ill 
disposed  towards  Britain,  indignant  at  the  humiliation  of 
his  kingdom  by  her  power,  and  envious  of  her  prosperity, 
would  sacrifice  the  peculiar  interest  of  his  dominions  to 
his  connexion  with  France,  and  his  own  personal  animo- 
sity to  England.  Britain  would  have  to  contend  with  her 
colonies,  who  were  forced  to  revolt,  and  the  combined 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Thus  while  a  numerous  body  of  senators  supported 
the  measures  of  administration  for  subjugating  the  colo- 
nies, and  expressed  their  thorough  conviction  of  the  wis- 
dom and  efficacy  of  the  ministerial  plans  and  measures, 
a  smaller  number  endeavoured  to  prove  that  both  counsels 
and  conduct  were  unwise,  and  would  be  ineffectual  and 
ruinous.  The  historian  who,  from  the  monuments  of  facts 
and  consequences,  would  leave  a  lesson  to  posterity,  must, 
in  recording  great  undertakings,  examine  and  investigate, 
not  only  the  views  and  counsels  of  their  proposers  and  sup- 
porters, but,  when  their  justice  or  expediency  is  controvert- 
ed, he  must  canvass  the  grounds  on  which  such  opposition 
rests.  If  measures,  in  themselves  right  and  beneficial, 
meet  with  powerful  obstructions,  tlie  reader  will  be  able 
to  see  either  wisdom  and  energy  exerted  in  surmounting 
the  obstacles,  or  folly  and  timidity  in  yielding  to  the  diffi- 
culties; but  if  the  undertaking  be  wrong  and  pernicious, 
though  our  opinion  of  its  proposers  and  supporters  be  first 
formed  from  the  project  itself,  yet  it  must  be  materially 
affected  by  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  unde- 
ceive them  concerning  its  nature  and  tendency.  Whether 
the  ministerial  design  and  measures  for  subjugating  Ame- 
rica were  wise  or  foolish,  right  or  wrong,  beneficial  or  in- 
jttrious,  the  admocitioBS  of  the  opposite  party  have  a  con- 
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siderable  share  in  determining  their  character.  Lord 
Chatham,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  advised  government 
rather  to  conciliate,  than  compel  the  colonists :  the  admo- 
nition might  be  founded  in  misinformation,  conjecture,  and 
ignorance  of  the  American  character  and  of  human  nature. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  more  splendid  the  eloquence  of 
such  opponents,  the  greater  praise  is  due  to  lords  North, 
Sandwich,  and  Germaine,  for  totally  disregarding  their 
counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exhortations  were 
founded  in  knowledge,  experience,  wisdom,  or  even  com- 
mon prudence,  the  strong  and  frequent  repetition  would 
enhance  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed in  vain.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
exhibit  this  part  of  parliamentary  history  more  fully  than 
most  other  periods :  the  circumstances  called  for  very  great 
deliberative  wisdom  and  executorial  ability. 

Dkscendikg  from  the  general  survey  of  political  prin- 
ciples, plans,  and  situations,  which  usually  occupies  the 
first  meeting  of  a  parliamentary'  session,  to  a  more  minute 
and  detailed  consideration  of  particular  questions,  opposi- 
tion severely  censured  a  measure  alluded  to  in  his  majes- 
ty's speech,  the  introduction  of  Hanoverian  troops/into 
the  garrisons  of  Minorca  and  Gibraltar ;  and  motions  were 
made  in  both  houses,  declaring  that  the  scheme  was  total- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  British  constitution,  and  the  bill 
of  rights  ;  that  there  was  no  standing  army  in  Britain,  but 
an  annual  force,  subject  to  the  mutiny  act,  which  operated 
only  for  a  year,  and  specified  the  number  to  be  employed. 
Ministers  asserted,  that  the  bill  of  rights  extended  its  pro- 
hibitions only  to  troops  within  the  kingdom,  and  there- 
fore did  not  apply  to  the  present  case  ;  that  the  bill  of 
rights  made  no  difference  between  English  and  foreign 
troops,  in  its  regulations  for  the  direction  of  military  force ; 
and  that  the  measure  was  justified  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency from  the  rebellious  state  of  America.  Many  ar- 
guments were  used,  and  precedents  quoted  in  both  houses  ; 
but  the  question  was  dismissed  by  the  usual  majority  in 
favour  of  ministr\'. 

Ixrei'iewing  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  some  of 
the  supporters  of  the  ministers  declared  themselves  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  operations  and  result,  and  lord  Noi  th  ac- 
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knowleclged  he  had  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations.    CHAP. 
He  had  formed  his  plans  the  last  year,  in  the  belief  that  ^^^;^^J- 
the  resistance  would  only  be  partial,   and    without  appre-      17-5 
ht^nding  a  general  concert  of  revolt.      A  great  force,  he 
now  saw,  was  necessary,  and  such  he  proposed  should  be 
femployed  ;   and   accordingly,  very  early  in  the  season,  he 
introduced  the  army  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year.  When 
these  were  laid  before  the  house,  opposition  contended, 
that  before  they  could  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  pro- 
posed   establishment,   they  should  receive    accounts  con- 
cerning the  number  and  state  of  the  troops  now  in  Ame- 
rica, and  made  a  motion  to  that  effect.      To  this  proposi- 
tion ministers  objected,  as  unprecedented  and  inexpedient ; 
it  would   expose   the   condition  of   our    army,  when    the 
enemy  might  turn  the  knowledge  of  it  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage and  our  detriment  -,    therefore    the   motion   was 
negatived,  and  the  house  proceeded  to  consider  the   esti- 
mates.     Thirty-eight  thousand  men  were  proposed  for  the 
sea  service,  and  fifty -five  thousand  for  the  land,   twenty- 
five  thousand  of  whom  were  to  be  employed  in  America.  Mi- 
litary gentlemen  of  opposition*  insisted,  that  the  supply  was  membeni 
inadequate  ;  and  that  if  they  must  go  to  war,  they  ought  to  J*.'  "pp^"- 
send  a  much  more  powerful  force.      Ministers  insisted,  that  dare  the 
the  destined  army,  supported  by  such  a  fleet  as  they  were  adeqaate. 
sending,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.       In   conse- 
quence of  a  passage   in  the  king's  speech   concerning  the 
internal  defence  of  the  country,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house,  by  which  his  majesty  was  to  have  the  power  of  call- 
ing out    the  militia,  in  case  of  a  rebellion  in  any  part  of 
the  empire.     The  bill  was  opposed,  as  changing  the  idea  of 
a  constitutional  militia,  making  it  dependent  on  the  crown, 
and  converting  it  into  a  regular  army.      It  was  represent-  Militkbill. 
ed  to   be  part  of  the    general   system   for  rendering  the 
crown  totally  independent  of  the  people.       Ministers  ar- 
gued, that  the  regular  forces  being  sent  abroad  on  neces- 
sary service,  the  emploj'ment  of  the  militia  was  the  only 
means  of  defending  the  country,  without  having  resource 
to  foreign  troops.     The  king  could  not  more  unequivocal- 
ly display  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  zeal,  affection,  and 
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CHAP.  loyaljty  of  hU  people,  than  by  trusting  the  guardianship  of 
}^^}l.  his  crown  and  person,  and  government,  to  the  militia  erf 
1^^  England.  By  contending  that  such  a  power  might  be 
abused,  the  gentlemen  of  opposition  had  only  stated  4 
po^ibility,  to  which  every  power  was  liable.  Should  the 
servants  of  the  crown  misemploy  the  force  so  intrusted 
to  his  majesty,  there  were  remedies  for  that  as  for  everjf 
other  malversation.  The  law  which  merely  empowered 
the  king  in  times  of  emergency,  to  call  on  those  to  defisiid 
the  kingdom  who  are  most  interested  in  its  welfare,  was 
in  itself  reasonable  and  equitable  as  well  as  prudent,  and  it 
imposed  the  duty  on  those  who  had  the  strongest  motivea 
to  discharge  it  effectually. 

Among  the  opposers  of  the  ministerial  sjrstem  thia 
year  was  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who,  since  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  prime  minister,  had  been  lord  privy  seal* 
He  had,  he  said,  supported  the  measures  of  1774,  from 
misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of  America;  he  had  been 
led  to  believe,  by  false  information  and  erroneous  opinions, 
that  the  appearance  of  coercive  measures  was  all  that  was 
requisite  to  establish  a  reconciliation.  To  real  compul- 
sion he  had  always  been  inimical,  and  now  that  he  found 
it  was  intended  by  government,  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
port the  measures  ;  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  leas 
than  a  total  repeal  of  the  la^'s  passed  since  1763,  would 
restore  peace  and  happiness,  and  prevent  the  most  dea- 
trucuve  consequences.  Resigning  his  office,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  lord  Dartmouth,  who  quitted  the  American  se- 
cretaryship, and  received  the  privy  seaL  The  American 
department  was  now  intrusted  to  lord  George  Germaine.^ 
This  nobleman,  after  his  retirement  from  military  life,  had 
devoted  himself  to  political  affairs ;  he  was  an  acute  rea- 
soner,  and  a  respectable  speaker,  distinguished  for  close- 
ness of  argument,  precision,  and  neatness  of  language. 
He  had  been  principally  connected  with  Mr.  GrenviUe, 
supported  htm  when  he  was  mhiister,  and  followed  him 
into  opposition.  He  had  vindicated  the  supremacy  o{ 
parliament,  voted  for  the  stamp  act,  and  against  its  re- 


b  Formerly  SuekTille  i  he  changed  his  name  for  Uk  estate  that  was  be- 
i|(ieatbed  to  UTm. 
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peal  ;  and  had  shown  himself  extremely  inimieal  to  the    CHAP. 

Grafton  administration     From  that  circumstance,  together 


with  his  reputed  abilities,  he  was  by  many  detrmed  the  au-  ujy 
thor  of  Junius.  For  several  years  after  Mr.  Grenville's 
death,  he  had  continued  in  opposition  ;  but  in  1773,  he 
joined  ministry  in  the  East  India  aflfairs,  and  took  a  dt^ci- 
ded  part  in  the  coercive  measureaof  1774  and  1775.  Liord 
Rochford  resigning  about  the  same  time,  was  succeeded 
by  lord  Weymouth  in  the  southern  department. 

A  LiTTL£  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Penn  presented  to  his  majesty  the  petition  of  ^,^^f°<{|p 
congress,  and  was  told  that  no  answer  would  be  given.  Pom  re- 
This  affair  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  both  houses,  as  tiie  dil'iKMi- 
aflbrding  a  ground  for  conciliation,  if  properly  regarded,  ^IT.'llfli. 
and  of  reproach  against  ministers  for  their  total  neglect  of  AoerieauN. 
such  advances.  A  copy  of  the  petition  having  been  laid 
before  the  house,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  moved  that  Mr.  Pcnn,  whom  he  saw  below 
the  bar,  should  be  examined,  in  order,  he  said,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  petition  might  be  established  before 
they  proceeded  to  consider  its  contents.  The  ministerial 
lords  we^e  aware,  that  his  grace's  object  extended  far  be- 
yond the  authenticity  of  the  petition,  and  that  he  wished  to 
lay  before  the  house  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Penn  was 
io  fully  qualified  to  give.  It  was  carried  that  day,  that  he 
should  not  be  examined;  but  his  grace  having,  on  the  lOch, 
pressed  it  in  a  different  form,  the  lords  in  administratioa 
consented,  on  condition  that  only  specified  questions 
should  be  asked.  The  substance  of  this  famous  evidence 
was,  that  the  witness  did  not  believe  the  congress  had 
formed  any  designs  of  independence  ;  the  members  com- 
posing that  body  had  been  fairly  elected ;  were  men  of 
character,  capable  of  conveying  the  sense  of  America  ;  and 
had  actually  conveyed  the  sense  of  their  constituents :  the 
different  provinces  therefore  would  be  governed  by  their 
decisions  in  all  events.  Tlie  war  was  begun,  and  carried 
on  by  the  colonies,  merely  in  defence  of  what  they  thought 
their  liberties  :  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  general,  (ind 
they  believed  themselves  able  to  defend  their  freedoivi 
against  the  arms  of  Britain.  Inquiries  of  a  more  particu- 
lar nature  respeciing  Pennsylvania,  produced  answers 
Vol.  11.  C; 
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HAP.  which  explained  the  force  of  that  province  to  be  about 
tixty  thousand  men  able  to  carry  arms,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  served  as  volunteers,  and  that  these  consisted  of 
men  of  property  and  character  :  they  were  furnished  with 
the  means  of  casting  cannon  in  great  abundance,  and  had 
a  plentiful  supply  of  small  arms.  The  colonies  were  dia-- 
•atisfied  with  the  reception  of  their  former  petitions  ;  they 
trusted  greatly  to  the  petition  which  he  carried,  and  which, 
they  styled  the  olive  branch  :  in  bearing  this  applica- 
tion, he  was  considered  as  the  messenger  of  peace.  Were 
it  not  to  succeed,  they  would  become  desperate,  and  pro- 
bably  form  connexions  with  foreign  powers  which  might 
not  easily  be  dissolved.  The  Americans  wished  for  re- 
conciliation with  this  country,  and  would  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Britain  in  tvtiry  thing  except  in  exacting 
taxes.  Mr.  Penn  was  asked,  whether  the  secretary  o( 
state  had  made  any  inquiries  concerning  America  i  He 
answered,  that  none  had  been  made,^ 

Mr.  Penn  having  withdrawn,  a  motion  was  made  by 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  the  petition  from  the  conti- 
nental congress  to  the  king,  was  a  ground  for  a  conciliation 
of  the  unhappy  differences  at  present  subsisting,  between 
Gr(Mit  Britain  and  America.      Besides  repeating  the  argu- 
m<*nts  which  had  been  so  often  discussed,  he  argued,  that 
here  was  a  declaration  which  demonstrated  that  the  Ame- 
ricans wished  for  reconcilement,  and  desired  no  concession 
from  us  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  mother  country. 
On  the  side  of  ministry   it  was  contended,  that  to   treat 
with  the  congress  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
the  assembly  and  its   proceedings  ;  that  the  petition  was 
an  insidious  and   traitcrous  attempt  to  impose    upon  the 
king  and  parliament ;  and  that,  while  the  authors  held  out 
smooth  language  and   false  professions,  they  were  at  the 
very  instant,  in  their  appeals  to  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  abusing  the  parliament,  denying  its  au- 
thority, and  endeavouring  to  involve  the  whole  empire  in 
rebellion  and  bloodshed,  by  inducing  their  fellou -subjects 
in  these  kingdoms  to  make  one  common  cause  with  them, 

c  Noplool  or  riMOciioii  ol*  »I1  inforiuMion  which  did  not  favour  their  o^ii 
vif\»>»  >*;•»  oi«o  of  llii'  chid"  njut  niiWl  ttiiilWrm  charwclcristics  of  lord  North*? 
aHmiiiMtritioii. 
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vr   o{ipositi6B   to   Itw    and  f^vernment :    tbe  evidcnoe    CHAP., 
before  the  house  was  chargeable  with  partiality  and  preju* 


dice,  and  deserved  no  regard.  After  a  violent  debate,  the  17/5. 
duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  H*»te«ti- 
of  eighty-six  to  thirty-three.  On  the  thirteenth  of  No*  disregnrd- 
vember  the  house  of  commons  having  resolved  itself  into  majoriuin 
a  committee  of  supply,  the  minister  expatiated  on  the  ne-  pacIU- 
cessity  of  reducing  the  colonies,  and  expressed  a  fear  that 
he  must  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
in  an  additional  shilling  to  the  land  tax.  Opposition  ob- 
served, that  this  was  a  foretaste  to  the  country  gentlemen 
of  the  advantages  which  they  would  realise  from  the 
scheme  of  taxing  America.  Lord  North  now  advanced 
.a  position,  that  taxation  was  only  a  secondary  object,  and 
that  the  supremacy  of  Britain  was  the  principle  ground  of 
war  ;  on  which  remark  some  of  his  usual  supporters  began 
to  express  dissatisfaction.  The  dexterous  versatility  of 
the  minister  explained  his  meaning  to  be,  that  the  idea  of 
taxation,  and  of  levying  a  productive  revenue  from  Ame- 
rica, was  never  abandoned,  and  that  ministers  merely  intend* 
ed  its  suspension.  The  dispute  at  present  was  of  a  much 
higher  nature  than  it  had  been  originally,  and  taxation  was 
but  an  inferior  consideration,  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  this  country  was  at  stake.  He 
would  have  them  therefore  perfectly  understand,  that 
whatever  general  terms  the  ministers  might  at  any  time 
make  use  of,  taxation  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  out  of 
their  view.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  sincerity  upon  this 
subject,  he  declared  that  there  were  no  means  by  which  the 
legislative  authority  and  commercial  control  of  this  coun- 
try over  the  colonies  could  be  ensured,  but  by  combining 
them  with  taxation  :  the  country  gentlemen  were  convin- 
ced, and  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Mr.  Burke  introduced  a  con^m^ 
new  conciliatory  bill,  in  which,  instead  of  expediency,  the  ^pT  ™(» 
ground  of  bis  arguments  in  the  two  preceding  sessions,  he  Uurke^ 
founded  his  motion  on  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  this 
icalm  to  grant  or  withhold  all  taxes,  as  recognized  by  the 
peat  financial  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Irst^   statutum  de  tailagio  non  concedendo.       On  this  sta- 
lute,  he  ebscrved,  rested  the  protection  of  property  from 
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CHAP,    arbilraxy  invasion,  a  security  which  eoastttuted  one  of  die 
^^''      most  striking  differences  between    Britain  and  absolate 


1779.  governments.  He  demonstrated,  that,  on  account  of 
the  immense  distance,  it  was  impracticable  for  the  Ameri- 
can subjects  of  Britmn  to  enjoy  this  privilege  by  represen- 
tation in  parliament,  and  that  therefore,  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  British  subjects,  they  should  be  taxed 
by  their  own  assemblies.  The  necessity  which  occasioned 
Edward's  statute  to  be  framed,  was  similar  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  the  present  times ;  it  originated  in  a  dispute  between 
that  monarch  and  his  people,  relative  to  taxation.  The 
latter  was  victorious,  and  obtained  this  important  privilege^ 
that  no  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parliament.  The  present  bill  was  intended  to 
procure  a  similar  advantage  for  the  Americans  ;  on  this 
account,  waiving  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  right, 
it  renounced  the  exercise  of  taxation.  Great  Britain, 
however,  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  levying  com- 
mercial duties,  which  were  to  be  applied  to  those  purpo- 
ses that  the  general  assembly  of  each  province  should  deem 
most  salutary  and  beneficial.  The  mother  country  als^ 
reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  assembling  the  colonies  in 
congress.  The  bill  then  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  laws 
of  which  the  colonists  complained,  and  to  pass  an  immedi- 
ate act  of  amnesty.  The  principal  objections  to  the  b31 
were,  that  it  conceded  too  much  for  Britain,  and  not  near 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Americans*  It  was  also  contended 
that,  as  a  plan  of  accommodation  had  been  already  chalked 
out  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  it  would  be  disrespectful 
to  the  king  to  adopt  any  other  plan,  until  that  had  been  tried. 
The  discussion  of  this  bill  brought  forward  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  on  both  sides  :  when,  on  a  division,  ex- 
periencing the  usual  fate  of  anti-ministerial  propoutions, 
.it  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 
^\^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'  November,  lord  North  introduced  a 

trade  «ikI  bill  for  prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  thir* 
w?th^W-  ^^^"  colonies  of  America.  It  authorized  the  commanders 
t4<»*  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships 

or  goods  belonging  to  the  Americans,  whether  found  on 
•  the  high  seas  or  in  harbour,  and  vested  the  property  in  the 
captors.     A  clause  was  inserted,  by  which  all  Americans, 
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irbo  should  be  taken  on  board  the  vessels  belongingto  that    CHAP, 
continent,  were  made  liable  to  serve  indiscrimtnatelv,  with- 


out distinction  of  persons,  as  common  sailors  on  board  our      if^g^ 
ships  of  war,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  oflicen 
Such  colonists  were  to  be  entered  upon  the  ship^s  books^ 
and  considered  as  volunteers ;  and  being  so  entered,  were 
to  be  set  on  shore  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  anjr 
part  of  America  not  then  in  rebellion,  and  there  to  be  Iibe« 
rated.     As  this  prohibitory  bill  comprehended  every  spe- 
cies of  the  American  commerce  and  employment  upon  the 
sea  along  the  coast  of  the  confederated  states,  all  the 
ionner  acts  which  affected  any  particular   post,  or  any 
branch  of  commerce,  were  repealed,  in  which  the  Boston 
port  and  the  fishery  bills  were  included.     While  all  were 
^oscribed  who  refused  unconditional  submission,  pardon 
was  held  out  to  those  who  returned  to  their  duty,   and 
commissioners  were  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  me« 
rits  of  individuals  or  colonies  who   should  accept  of  the 
proffered    mercy*      Opposition   displayed   its   formidable 
talents  in  showing  that  the   proposed  law  amounted  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  drove  the  Americans  to  the  alter- 
native of  absolute  subjugation,  or   independence ;  that  it 
would  give  the  finishing  blow  to  the  separation  of  Britain 
Ironi  her  colonies,  farther  ruin  our  African  trade  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  arrest  remittances  from  the  colonies  for 
the  liquidation  of  their   great  debts  due  to  British  mer- 
chants.    While  thus  producing  so  much  mischief  to  our 
plantations  and  mercantile  interests,  the  Americans  would 
be  supplied   from   other  markets;  Britain  w^ould  lose  a 
great  source  of  wealth,  with  little  annoyance  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  the  gain  of  foreign  nations.     It  was  a  ridi- 
culous  inconsistency    to   begin   with  declaring  war   and 
confiscating  the  effects  of  the   Americans,    and  conclude 
with   some    fallacious  provisions  concerning   peace.      la 
defence  of  the  bill,  it  was  said,  that  the  Americans  were 
at  war  with  us ;  that  while  hostilities  continued,  every 
means  must  be  employed   to   distress  our  antagonists,   as 
-much  as    if   we  were   acting   against   external  enemies. 
•  Messrs.  Wedderburne  and  Thurlow  displayed  great  inge- 
miity  in  supporting  these  positions,   and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that   the  iaconvenieoces  felt  by  the   West  Indian 
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CHAP,   planters  and  British  merchants  were  temporary,  but  thiC 
^^^-      the  permanent  good  woukl  overbalance  the  evil.   PetitioDt 
Yf^      against  the  bill  were  presented,  and  disregarded :  it  was 
carried y  however,  through  both  hoiues  by  a  great  majority^ 
and  passed  into  a  law.     While  the  act  was  pending,  Mr* 
Hartley  proposed  a  conciliatory  bill,  similar  in  principle 
and  object  to  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  somewhat  differ* 
cnt  in  detail ;  but  it  met  with  the  samt  fate. 
JHflerent  Th£  transcendent  genius  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox, 

Air  Rarke  though  exercised  in  every  subject  that  came  before  parlia- 
tnd  Mr.  ment,  had  two  different  fields  on  which  they  respectively 
displayed  their  greatest  excellence.  The  legislative  plans 
proposed  by  opposition,  projects  of  conciliation,  and  other 
schemes  of  deliberative  policy,  requiring  the  union  of  ac- 
curate and  extensive  detail,  with  confirmed  habits  of  gene- 
ralization, were  most  frequently  the  productions  of  Mr* 
Burke.  Discussions  of  executorial  plans,  and  concise  in- 
quiries concerning  specific  measures,  requiring  also  energy 
of  intellect,  firmness  and  decision  of  temper,  but  without 
demanding  such  a  compass  of  general  knowledge,  or  at 
least  equal  habits  of  philosophic  contemplation^  came 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Burke,  watching  over  legis- 
lation, might  be  called  the  lawgiver,  and  Mr.  Fox,  over 
executive  measures  and  conduct,  the  statesman  of  opposi- 
tion. On  the  22d  of  November,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  aA 
account  to  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  expenses  of  the 
army  in  America,  from  August  1773  to  August  1775* 
He  said,  that  from  these  papers,  he  could  demonstrate  the 
delusion  of  ministers,  and  the  waste  of  the  public  money, 
to  have  been  astonishing.  The  expenses  of  the  ordnance 
in  particular  in  the  year  1775,  had  been  greater  than  in  any 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  Although  every 
branch  of  the  military  service  had  been  amply  provided 
for  by  the  minister's  own  acknowledgment,  and  according 
to  his  own  appropriation  to  the  respective  services,  a  debt 
.  Juid  been  incurred  in  the  single  department  of  ordnance, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 
When  in  a  campaign  of  so  little  exertion  the  expenditure 
had  been  so  great,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  ope- 
rations of  the  ensuing  year?  Ministers  opposed  this  mo* 
lion,  because,  they  said,  several  accouuu  were  not  received. 
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JM[r«  Fox  obviated  their  objection,  by  confining  his  requi-     CHAP, 
tttion  to  the  papers  which  were  in  their  possession  ;  but  ^^^,„^ 
the  ministerial  party  also  controverted  this  proposition,  and      1775 
from   their  unwillingness   to  submit  the  accounts  to  the 
inspection  of  the  house,   Mr.  Fox  was  afterwards  doubly 
'Vigilant  in  his  inquiries  concerning  public  expenditure. 

A  PETITION,^  before  the  recess,  was  presented**  from  J[*«**^^» 
Nova  Scotia  to  each  house  of  parliament,  in  consequence  Seotia. 
•f  lord  North's  conciliatory  proposition  ;  which  by  its 
promoters  was  intended  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  co- 
.  Jouies.  It  proposed  a  revenue  to  be  raised  among  them, 
under  the  direction  of  parlicunent.  This  doctrine  being 
extremely  agreeable  to  ministry,  they  gave  the  petition  a 
very  favourable  reception,  though  they  knew  the  amount 
•f  the  revenue  must  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  propo- 
sed mode  of  taxation  was,  the  payment  of  a  certain  propor- 
tionable sum  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, 
but  that  the  rate  of  the  duty  should  be  first  fixed  l>y  par- 
Hament.  To  this  plan  it  was  objected,  that  the  revenue 
heretofore  drawn  from  the  provinces,  every  part  of  which, 
except  the  tea  duty,  had  been  submitted  to,  and  chiefly 
paid,  was  more  productive  than  the  new  duties  proposed 
in  lieu  of  them  ^fl^ld  be,  in  case  this  reflation  was  gene- 
rally adopted  :  neither  did  it  appear  likely,  that  the  opu- 
lent colonies  should  follow  the  example  of  a  district  which 
ever  had  been  a  considerable  expense  to  government,  and 
continued  to  require  a  yearly  grant  from  parliament  for 
Hs  support.  The  minister  at  first  supported  the  petition, 
ind  a  motion  founded  upon  it  passed  the  committee  ;  but 
dfuring  the  discussion,  perceiving  its  inefficacy,  he  suffered 
it  to  be  rejected. 

Though  the  public  measures  and  declarations  of  min-  l>esp<N»- 

•  1         J   ^  •        •  •  •         deiicv  of 

isters   expressed  a  determmation  to  persevere  m  coercion  mininen 
and  confident  assurance  of  success,  yet  it  is  now  known*  '^j^]^^ 
thatf  at  the  very  time  of  their  menacing  protestations,  they  threatK 

d  See  parliamentaTj  JournalSi  I)cc.  1,  1775. 

e  From  varioas  lourcet,  and  et peeiaHy  from  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  as 
He  mw  see  by  the  foHowiofi;  extract  from  a  letter,  written  the  ISth  of  January- 
1176,  a\irit}fi  the  christmas  recess.  "  1  think  our  meeting^  will  be  lively  :  h  sim- 
fltod  minority,  and  adespondiuR  majority.  The  higher  people  arc  placed,  the 
Bore  gloomy  are  their  countenances,  the  more  melancholy  their  language. 
ToQ^may  eaA  tliis  eowanlice  ;  but  1  fear  it  rises  from  their  knowledge  (a  latC 
kQDvlcaigt;),of  the  difficulty  and  niagnitodu  of  the  businvts. 
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CHAP,    were  really  oppressed  with  fear  and  drspondleneT ;  they  ap- 

^^''     pear,  indeed,  to  have  been  waivering  ^czwcrn  ihc  f^c  aihamc 

,^.^,       that  prt-vents  the  abandonneut  of  projects  uhicn  had  been 

precipitately  embraced,   and  sad   lurcbocings  of  ultimate 

failure. 

The  first  business  that  engaged  the  house  after  the 
recess,  was  a  measure  of  the  go\crnuiect  of  Ireland  ; 
the  lord  liL-uicnixnt  had  sent  a  wriiicn  message  to  the  house 
of  commons,  requiring^  in  the  k:ng*s  name,  tour  thousand 
additional  troops  from  thut  kingdom  for  the  American  scr* 
vice,  promising  that  their  expense  should  not  be  defray ed 
on  the  Irish  establishment,  and  odcring  to  replace  them  bj 
coniinciiinl  auxiliaries  wiihou;  any  expense.  The  com- 
mons of  Ireland  granted  the  native  forces  required  ;  buC 
after  a  vinlcut  debate,  leaving  the  ministerial  party  in  the 
minority,  the\  refused  to  admit  sort ign  soldiers. 
l>i-cQ«!Ki#«.  Ti!!.  message  pi  opu^ingi  he  employment  of  troops  from 

|iiiM iiaLi.t  and  in  Irc-Lnd  without  being  paid  by  that  couniry,  obvi- 
1*' !.'.'  '*'r  ousJv  meant  that  ihev  were  to  be  paid  bv  Circut  Britiiin  ; 
iu*  M-f  ic'.'  and  uas  not  \hiihout  reason  consivit-red  as  an  engagement 
ill  Vzi.i."^  hy  the  crown,  to  dispose  of  Briii&h  public  mon^y  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  brit:sh  house  of  commons* 
On  the  I5ih  of  Fchruar}'  1776,  Mr.  1||^m:s  Townshexxl 
m^ivcd,  that  the  lord  lieu:eL;an;'s  message  was  a  breach  ckf 
the  privilege  of  th.it  house.  The  arguments  by  which  he 
sup]X)rtcd  his  motion  were,  ihe  principles  and  practice  of 
the  British  constitution  concerning  pccuniaiy  grants,  and 
the  designs  which  such  atu-mpis  iciim.ited ;  he  also  raen« 
tioned,  though  only  incidentally,  the  absurd  extravagance 
of  paying  einht  thous.ir.d  men  for  the  use  of  four  thousand. 
The  ministerial  speakers  ilid  not  all  tcike  the  same  ground  : 
lord  North  declared,  that  though  his  majesty^s  sen-ants  in 
Britain  had  a  general  cooperation  with  his  ser\*ants  in  Ire* 
land,  the  former  did  not  consider  themselves  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  laner  :  he  however  justified  the 
message  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  without  closely  dis- 
cussing the  right.  Others  supporting  a  higher  tone  of  pre- 
nigaiive,  insisted  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  any  part  of  his  dominions  whenever 
he  deenu-d  it  expedient.  Mi»st  members  of  oppL'Siiion 
\\Lie  i.ot  ^vciv  strenuous  in  si;pport  of  the  motion,  because 
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At  scheme  which  it  censured  had  not  been  put  into  execu-    CHAP 
tion  ;  and  it  was  rejected  therefore  by  a  majority  greater   ,^p^^^^ 
nren  than  was  usual.  i^^g 

Mr.  Fox's  proposed  inquiry  concerning  the  ordnance,  ^r  ^'^^t's 
was   only  prelusive  to    a  more    comprehensive   scrutiny,  inquiry  in- 
On  the  2d  of  Februar}'  he  made  a  motion  to  inquire  into  IfJ^j'J^ 
Ac  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  his  majesty's  arms  in  North  hiymajet- 
America,   as  also  into  the  causes  of  the  defection  of  the  ^  *  * 
Canadians.      That  he  might  give  the  greater  effect  to  his 
present  proposition,  he  avoided  every  extraneous  subject; 
he  would  neither  (he  said)  consider  the  right,  the  expe- 
diency, or  the   practicability   of  coercing  America,    but, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting  them  all,  would  sim- 
ply inquire  whether  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  min- 
istry upon  their  own  principles,  had  produced  the  desired 
and  predicted  effect  :  without  now  discussing  the  end,  he 
should  merely  examine  the  fitness  of  the  means.   Beginning 
with  the  Boston  port  bill,  as  the  commencement  of  deter- 
mined coercion,  he  pursued    an   historical    detail  of   the 
ministerial  measures  down  to  the  present  time.      If,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  ministers,  coercion  was  practica- 
ble, either  they  had  not  planned  efficient  measures,  and 
afforded  the  proper  force,  or  they  had  intrusted  its  direc- 
tion and  conduct  to  incompetent  officers  :  there  had  some- 
where been  incapacity,  neglect,  or  misconduct.      Whether 
the  rapid  extension  of  disaffc^ction,  the  successes  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  inefficiency  of  our  troops,  was  owing 
to   unfitness    in   one   class  of  servants  to  deliberate  and 
to  determine,  in  another  to  execute,  or  to  both,  parliament 
ought  to  be  informed.     The  country  had  given  the  minis- 
ter the  means  of  effectual  effort,  and  had  a  right  to  explore 
the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  to  know  what  ministers  or 
military  officers  deserved,  or  did  not  deserve,  farther  em- 
ployment.      Ministers  themselves,   if  conscious    that   no 
blame  was  justly  imputable  to  them,  were  interested    in 
promoting  the  desired  scrutiny  :  they    would  rejoice  at 
such  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  conduct  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  convincing  the  people  that  our  present  national 
disgraces,  misfortunes,   and   application    of  that   support 
which  they  hud  so  liberally  given,  were  not  owing  to  min- 
isterial ignonuice,  incapacitv,  or  want  of  integrity.      He 
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CHAP.    coBcluded  with  a  position,  that  none  wished  to  avoid  in- 
quiry,  but  those  who  were  either  culpable  themseWes,  or 


177%.      wished  to  screen  the  culpability  of  others;  an  obsenration, 
doubtless,  generally,  but  not  universally,  just.     Mr.  Fox 
urged  these  arguments  with  a  force  which  could  not  be 
resisted  by  reasoning  :  what  they  were  unable  to  combat, 
ministers  endeavoured  to  elude.      There  appeared  on  the 
question,  as  on  others  before  mentioned,  a  want  of  coinci* 
dence  in  the    arguments  of  ministry  and   their  friends. 
if^  .  ^  Lord  North  was  less  decisive  in  his  opposition  than  many 
ilrous  of     of  his  supporters,  and  very  evidently  showed  a  disposi- 
lUIih  pT?-    ^'^°  ^^  moderation,  from  which  he  was  often  recalled  by 
ties,  Mtis-    his  more  violent  coadjutors  ;  he  had  rather  betrayed  than 
tlier.  discovered  a  disposition  to  conciliate,  instead  of  coercing, 

but  had  been  prevented  by  the  abettors  of  stronger  mea- 
sures.    In  discussions  with  opposition,  he  showed  a  simi- 
lar disposition,  rather  to  palliate  than  directly  to  contro- 
vert.     From  the  great  abilities  of  his  lordship,  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  that  his  indecision  arose  in  some  degree 
from  doubts  about  the  general  wisdom  of  the  plan  which 
he  was  pursuing.     It  was  by  no  means  probable,  that  a 
man  of  lord  North's  talents,  if  thoroughly  convinced  that 
what  he  proposed   was  unobjectionable,  would   discover 
such  hesitation.     He  admitted,  that  miscarriages  had  hap- 
pened, but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  every  event  ;  he 
was  ready  to  resign  his  office,  whenever  the  house  should 
withdraw  its  confidence.      Mr.  Fox  had  charged  adminis* 
tration  with  wickedness,  ignorance  and  neglect  ;  the  firsts 
he  assured  them,  was  wrong,  and  the  two  last  remained  to 
be  proved.      This  vague,  temporizing,  and  decisive  reply 
to  Mr.  Fox's  definite  charges,  if  it  did  not  prove,  at  least 
Suppmed    afforded  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion,  that  lord  North 
Sa^wTui  the  J^'n^self  was  not  altogether   satisfied  with  the  part  wh^.ch 
DiMfri^e      he  was  acting.     Others  of  much  less  ability  were  by  far 
"'^  '  "        more  decided  in  their  opposition  to  an  inquiry. 
Sul'i'iy  to  On  the  29th  of  February,  treaties  between  his  majesty 

oriiifci!'  ^^^  ^^®  duke  of  Brunswic,  also  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  were 
laid  before  parliament.  By  these  agreements,  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  Brunswic  troops  and  twelve  thousand 
Hessians  were  taken  into  British  service*     To  the  duke 
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of  Brunswic    an   annual   subsidy  was    to    be    paid,    of    CHAP, 
ifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds.    For  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  Hessians  a  double  rate  was  to  be  paid,  ambunting      ^j^ 
to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fiinety-eight  pounds.      The  levy  money  to  both   princes 
was    seven   pounds    four    shillings    and    four-pence    pet 
head ;  every  man  killed  was  to   be  charged  at  the   rate 
of  the  levy  money.     All  were  to  receive  the  same  pay, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  British  troops.     The  min- 
ister contended,  that  the  supply  was  necessary,  and  thajt 
the  terms  were  fair.     Opposition  reprobated  the  measure 
gf  hiring  foreign  mercenaries  against  British  subjects ;  the 
motion,  however,  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  both 
houses.     The  secretary  at  war  having  moved  for  a  supply 

*  gf  845,(XX)1.  for  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  this  vast 
demand  incurred  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  confined  and 
inefficacious  a  service,  roused  all  the  vigour  of  opposition* 
Neither  the  campaign  of  1704,  which  by  discomfiting 
France  delivered  Europe ;  nor  of  1 760,  which  subdued 
North  America;  had  cost  near  so  much  as  1775,  which 
produced  nothing  but  disgrace.  Ministers  rested  their 
measures  on  the  sanction  of  parliament ;  the  misfortunes  of 
the  last  campaign  (they  said)  were  owing  to  their  belief 
that  the  Americans  were  not  in  general  so  wicked  as  they 
had  actually  proved,  and  from  that  conviction  we  had  em- 
ployed too  small  an  army ;  but  in  the  present  campaign, 
the  force  which  should  be  sent  would  totally  reduce  the 
colonies. 

Ok  the  14th  of  March,  the  last  attempt  was  made  to  ^AsteffiMSf 

-  prevent  war  between  the  parent  and  the  children.  The  of  i^raftoiT 
duke  of  Grafton  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  intreat-  fj^yjl?***" 
ing,  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to 
evince  to  the  world  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  and  the  par- 
liament to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  should  issue  a 
proclamation,  declaring,  if  the  revolted  colonies  would 
present  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  forces 
in  America,  or  to  the  commissioners  sent  out  with  pow- 
ers adequate  to  the  purposes  of  making  peace  or  war,  a 
petition  setting  forth  their  grievances,  hostilities  f^hould  be 
immediately  suspended,  and  the  petition  referl'ed  to  the 
parliament,  to  bo  considered  with  the  most  solemn  and 
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QH^P     ifrioui  attention.     The  great  object  of  this  motion  seems 
^^*'      to  have  been,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  late  prohibitory 
^'^'^^^*'  act :  which,  according  to  opposition,  held  out  a  delusive 
'  show  of  peace,  without  furnishing  the  means,  or  contain- 

ing the  powers,  by  which  it  could  be  effected.  Besides 
the  general  arguments  which  this  motion  naturally  suggest- 
t\\%  its  mover  adduced  a  declaration  of  lord  George  Ger-^ 
lAAine  in  the  other  house,  that  nothing  less  than  uncondi- 
tional submission  from  America  would  satisfy  Britain.  To 
(promote  the  address,  his  grace  farther  stated,  that  intelli- 
grncc  was  received  by  himself  that  messengers  had  been 
srnl  by  France  to  general  Washington  and  the  congress, 
and  argued  that  this  conciliator}^  proposition  would  prevent 
ihr  Americans  from  seeking  the  means  of  defence  in  for- 
rlgn  assistance.  Ministers  contended,  that  conciliation 
ViWH  tilmost  impracticable,  and  that  nothing  could  more 
Crrtainly  prevent  it  than  concession.  An  offer  to  admit 
them  to  amity  on  any  other  terms  than  those  already  pro- 
poned, would  be  a  degradation  to  the  honour  of  the  king, 
the  parliament,  and  the  country.  The  Americans  would 
^kiMiiitnt  be  reduced  in  one  campaign  to  accept  of  the  terms  which 
ShuIvu***'^  wc  were  pleased  to  offer  :  France  would  not  interfere  in  a 
vW>*mut»-  dispute  between  us  and  our  colonies.  If  she  had  any  such 
yiAi^^i  \iiU  intention,  it  would  be  an  additional  argument  for  employ- 
^luJi'ioIiitit  *^S  ^^^  force  to  subjugate  America,  before  she  could  be 
joined  by  so  powerful  an  auxiliary.  We  have  (they  said^ 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  it  is  no  longer  time  for  us  to  be 
proposing  conciliation.  This  was  the  language  not  of 
mere  parrots  of  the  political  creeds  that  happened  to  be  in 
vogue  for  the  day,  but  of  many  senators  of  considerable 
talents  and  knowledge;  some  highly  distinguished  for 
ability,  and  one  equal  to  most  men  that  ever  appeared  in  a 
legislative  assembly.  A  reader,  who  should  know  the 
origin,  principles,  and  history  of  the  American  war,  with- 
out having  attended  to  parliamentary  debate  and  speeches, 
would  learn  with  surprise,  that  a  most  strenuous  abettor 
of  coercive  measures,  a  determined  enemy  to  every  plan 
of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  a  supporter  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission, and  a  prophesier  of  speedy  subjugation,  was  lord 
Mansfield.  Such  powers  of  argument  in  cases  of  momen- 
tous importance,  drawing  conclusions  from  insufficient  in- 
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^Irmation  and  erroneous  principles;  such   profound  wis-    CHAP, 
dom  sanctioning  the  measures,  decrees,  and  acts  of  misin-  v^^>^^^ 
formation,  precipitancy,  and   violence ;  aiFord  a  striking      17-^ 
instance  of  the  weakness  which,  from  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  is  often  intermingled  with  the  most  exalted 
qualities ;  it  teaches  the  reasoner  in  drawing  his  inferen- 
ces, and  the  counsellor   in   forming  his  schemes,  not  to 
|ilace  implicit  reliance  on  either  the  authority  or  example 
•f  even  an  illustrious  sage. 

A  BILL  was  this  year  proposed  for  establishing  a  mill-  f*:**^f^J*"' 
tia  in  Scotland,  which  was  eagerly   patronized  by  mem- 
bers from  that  country,  but  strongly  controverted  by  Eng- 
lish senators.     In  favour  of  the  bill  it  was  argued,  that 
the  obvious  utility  of  militia  as  a  national  defence,  render- 
ed its  establishment  as  proper  in  Scotland  as  in  England^ 
and  that  the  attachment  now  evinced  by  Scotchmen  to  the 
£aniily  on  the  throne,  removed  objections  formerly  weighty. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  alleged,  that  there  was  neither 
necessity  nor  occasion  for  the  proposed  scheme.     A  mili- 
tia was  local,  and  paid  by  the  landholders  for  their  protec- 
dou  and  defence ;  the   Scotch  paid  one-fortieth  part  only 
sf  the  land  tax,  out  of  which  the  militia  expenses  were 
paid :   the   population  of  Scotland  was  a   fifth  of  that  of 
England ;  it  was  therefore  unreasonable   in  her  to  apply 
for  a  militia,  in  the  maintenance  of   which  her  expense 
would  be  but  one-eighth  of  her  advantage  in  proportion  to 
£ngland.     The  answer  to  this  was  obvious ;  that  though 
the  specific  fund  for  defraying  the  militia  expenses  was 
the  land  tax,  the  protection  of  that  branch  qt  revenue  was 
not  its  sole  purpose,  but  the  defence  of  every  constituent 
of  private  and  public  property  and  security.  After  a  warm  itrejecf^. 
contest,  the  minister  being  left  in  a  minority,  the  bill  was 
rejected. 

In  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  current  year, 
a  loan  of  two  millions  was  found  necessary.  The  funds 
for  paying  the  interest,  being  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury, 
were  favourable  to  the  financial  character  of  the  minister.  .  . 
After  passing  a  vote  of  credit  for  another  million,  the 
session  closed  on  the  33d  of  Mav.  --v-.;.. 
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Evacuation  of  Boston* — British  troops  sail  to  Halifa 
objects  of  campaign  iy/6,  three  :  firsts  recovery  of  Ca* 
nadoy  and  invasion  of  colonies  by  the  lakes — secondly^ 
expedition  to  Carolina — thirdly y  and  chiefly ^  invasion  of 
New  Tori-'^-'^ebec  relieved^  and  Canada  recovered*^^ 
British  armament  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  Pe* 
ter  Parker  y  arrives  too  late  in  North  Carolina — proceed 
to  the  south — siege  of  Charlestown-^raised.-^Intemtd 
proceedings  of  the  colonies — declaration  of  independence* 
— Objects  and  reasons  of  the  New  Tork  expedition'-^Bri" 
tish  force  arrives  there-description  of  New  Tork  and  its 
dependencies — pacijicating  overtures  of  the  British  com" 
manders — rejected.-^Battle  of  Long  Island,'-^ Americans 
defeated^  but  escape. — Capture  of  New  Tork — toivn  set 
on  fire  by  the  Americans. — Battle  of  White  Plains*'^ 
Americans  defeated  in  one  party  but  the  main  body  escapes* 
— Battle  and  capture  of  fort  Washington. — General 
Howe  plans  detached  expeditions — invasion  and  reduc* 
tion  of  Rhode  Island — rapid  successes  of  lord  Cornwall 
lis  in  the  ferseys'— consternation  and  flight  of  the  Ame^ 
ricans — expect  general  Howe  at  Philadelphia — lord 
Cornwallis  ordered  into  winter  quarters^^revival  of 
American  spirits  from  the  cessation  of pursuit'-^^nimated 
to  most  extraordinary  exertions — their  offensive  opera- 
tions^-^surprise  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton^  and  its  i m- 
portant  effects. --Operations  on  the  lakes'-^rown  Point 
taken^  but  evacuated. — General  result  of  the  campaign. 
— Depredations  of  American  privateers-~^ncouraged  by 
France  and  Spain. 

CHAF.  THE  principal  scene  of  action  in  which  Britain 

^LJ^H*     was  now  engaged,  was  the  American  colonies  ;  thither 

1776       therefore,  the  history  must  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

.faeuatkm  Boston,  from  the  preceding  summer,  had  continued  in  a 

state  of  blockade.     Gage  was  returned  home,  and  the 
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command  had  devolved  on  general  Howe.     The  British    CHAP, 
admiral  having  been  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Fal-  ^^-y,,^ 
mouth,  a  seaport  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Massachu-      uj^ 
setts  Bay,  cannonaded  and  destroyed  the  place  ;  and  the 
provincials  being  informed  of  this  proceeding,  issued  out 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  declaring,  however,  it  was 
their  intention  to  confine  their  hostilities  to  the  capture  of 
ships  which  should  carry  stores  and  provisions  to  the  British 
^u*niy  at  Boston.     Several  vessels  laden  with  necessaries  of 
life  were  taken  at  the  verv  entrance  of  the  harbour  :    the 
-capture  of  the  coal  ships  was  severely  felt,  both  from  the 
coldness  of  the  winter  in  that  climate,  and  from  that  being 
9>  harder  season  than  usual.      Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
*who  were  known  abettors  of  the  American  cause,  were 
still  retained  as  hostages,  and  all  the  loyalists  who  could 
•scape  took  refuge  in  Boston  ;  thence  there  was  not  only  a 
irant  of  fresh  meat,  but  even  of  salt  provisions.     To  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  firing,  they  destroyed  several  houses, 
and  used  the  materials  ;  but  still   the   scarcity   increased. 
Aware  of  the  difficulties,  Washington  prosecuted  the  siege 
with  a  double  vigour,  in  order  to  take  the  place    before 
the   arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Britain.     On  the  2d 
•f  March,  a  battery  was  opened  on  the  western  side    of 
the  town,  whence  it  was  dreadfully  annoyed  by  a  furious 
discharge   of  cannon  and  bombs  :  and  on  the  5th,  another 
icted  on  the  eastern   shore.     Nevertheless,   the    British 
troops  acquitted  themselves  with  surprising  fortitude,  and 
during  fourteen    days  endured    this    bombardment   with 
andaunted  courage.     The  besieged  had  no  alternative,  but 
either  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  or  to  evacuate  the  town. 
The  general  attempted  to  attack  the  enemy,   but   found 
they  were  so  strongly  posted  as  to  render  the  assault  im- 
practicable.      The   British  must  have  ascended  a  perpen- 
dicular eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  the  Americans  had 
prepared   hogsheads  chained  together   in   great  numbers, 
and  filled  with  stones^,  to  roll  down  upon  the  king's  troops 
SIS  they  climbed  up  the  hilL    Finding  that  they  could  not  Britith 
force  the  works  of  the  American  general,  and  being  in  the  fb^^Uftx. 

f  "  This  species  of  preparation,  (Mr.  Stedman  observes,  Will  exemplifjr 
in  a  striking  manner  that  fertility  of  expedients  which  strongly  eharaetensed 
the  Americana  durins  the  war.** 


•T  ^ 


^T-T*  TT  ▼rnr    z  -z — ^5:7:3.  yrjffiM^  Howe  anci 

ZT  T.iiirtx  :c  d>e  irth  of 


te-  Tcssc^rs  of  Boston 
ilcr^  mc  srrrrs^  which 


r- --^*-    —a     •■:-r"-i    r    ea*-:   r^Timi-      Srmc  ships 

■   ^    -f    ^  "^    Tir.     r   —  -■:*  -   zt   ^-s-^^iji  which  should 

'•* I -^ -ZTi.     -    .    £   :  -irtr-TTrrs  ijT^irtd,  they 

•     -    '  -     .  i-T*  -Tf^    r  'T — •'•rr.    :rr   }i-:t2ST  nriprrts  from 

^-"^"^   '  --.   T   -^ — r  >*■.    *•     rr^    3i-tici    rrTtrcnient  ia 

^~.'         ^'.r    — :•«■:    :"^   .•■.a»!.»i>  :rjr:'_r^.  the  lakes 

— ■      •  ..-       :"   ^- — -ss..-     rr    r^  •*.ni'r::*^-^  rrrvirrrs,    and 

^      ■-..-    --     -:-:•:•.;.'-    -.    V-r  Trrt-        rV-j-ir^  these 

—   ■-..■       ■-    *    ^. -i- -J-.    •   .    i^^r-   *^  :•  ?T~:r  I'jf  :r.t  r'jorkade 

X.         •      •- -*"    :>ir>ir^"C  i       ^   ?c'-'rr^  «*i"^rn,  acd  un- 

^-*  .         r       •.-      ^  •-'  ^.i-ntr^r.-   i. — :*r:vi  ^-^'  slowly 

■■:■■*-     -     ^-    -rx    jr-    ;:r    J-n*-- -:...::*   vtr;   i:*r.rancDed 

..    1  ■  -     -    ^      :?-.   .-^'w---.  .-r^*    r-  v:  'ir.  tc   li?:  rime,  and 

~. .    .    r:   v.'c  rs>v^-;.T..';   r"r;=    Er.rlacd,   the 
-  -^  .  -   .     , -.,     ^   -  >i,-a     ; -..-J -• TTCii    m-y    ilScullies. 
.^    — .   ^  .5^  -   ..■     -v^'.    'jr -r-   Sitfi  :av:2-i:ion  of  the 
■*-.     *  nv'*-'-  /•:>  'x.«:-:n'r  iii*r2  icziTTtf,  ihii  they  mi^t 
-..  •:    ••v    SI —  -1    .-i    -:"ix:  r-.XT:*  rrra:  England:    they 
■       fc  .       r.   ^^^r:.  yi'^  irT:':~«i  Mr^.-.;-*  ::» ^u^l  the  ship- 
-    ,:       "'  *  . .    -TV  Tx-iscvr-',  *-:f-^  ^rri^vi  b  anending  f 
■V  -^   .-.-v -..-'  ifts.     K-Tt-M--   irrttiTCi-i  r:   srcrm  the  town  in 
i-  wX'   ^.     .\-.  i.Tv:   »*:■.-';   r.s  ?T:ri-r;   :a:c?  the  suburbs, 
^v    ^^.  V.    r.^  jvTvr-iCi  -:r'-"N:-.       M^-izwki!e    the    small- 
•V  V   <■•   -v^i^.  I  .-;u    -r  rV^:  r-v-rrry  where  inoculation  was 
r.v  »-.*in  tf^rv  "r-,iC-^  -xs  :5:  rS:  A^Tijr::'^^  army^  and  frigh- 
ifv-^^  *-    ^..•v',    fr.::r*  .v  .^r  so'c^iCJ  r:'  .-r^jTC.  Alihough  it  was  now 
^.V..     :  V.   V  -    ^  rc    v  V-*.  12^  :>f  rlvcr   was  far  from  being 
*  j^'v"-  .^  ,     ^    ^.     l^  y  rr.:>i  s;^.;*!.-,'^  rr.a.i«r  its  i*  ay  up  to  Que- 
^  N...        .    .-t-  ^^::  r.c  *J.-r^^T^  ATT-vci,  the  besiegers  retired. 

^>     ,-K    -«  "    '«    ^S'-'-   Carjet-^a  pr^vteiird   in    pursuit    of 
X  -,»   ^       -:  1.-  :r.^  >•*«=   SfiT-sn  the   retreat.      Seeing  the 
i;«^*    J.:;   ih-:  ^.-ii^^'ri^   «id  military  stores  to    the 
^^A  :h»te  tV  s?<<c  of  Quebec  was   raised,   aiur 
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continuing  about  five  months.     Understanding  that  a  num-    \ 
ber  of  sick  and  wounded  provincials  were  scattered  about  the 
woods  and   villages,  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation,      ^ 
ordering  the  proper  officers  to  find  out  these  miserable 
people,  afford  them   relief  and   assistance  at  the  public 
expense,  and    assure  them   that,  on  their  recovery,  they 
should  have  the   liberty  to  return  to  their  respective  pro* 
*vinces.      In   the  end  of  May,  several  regiments  arriving 
irom  Ireland  and  England,  together  with  a  regiment  from 
^;eneral  Howe,  and  the  Brunswic  troops,  which,  when  ad- 
^ed  to  those  who  were  before  in  the  province,  amounted 
^o  thirteen  thousand  men,  Carleton  prepared  for  offensive 
operations.     The   general  rendezvous  was   at  the  three 
ivers,  about  half  way  between    Montreal   and  Quebec, 
body  of  Americans  having  attacked  the  advanced  divi- 
sion of  the  British  troops,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
General  Burgoyne  arrived  with  the  reinforcements  in  Ca- 
nada, and  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  Conscious 
of  tlieir  inability  to  maintain  their  conquest,  the  provincials 
evacuated  Montreal,  fort  St.  John,  crossed  lake  Champlain, 
and  stationed  themselves   at    Crown    Point,  whither  the 
British  commander  did  not  follow  them    for  the  present. 
While  the  campaign  opened  thus  auspiciously  for  Britain 
in  the  north,  attempts  were  made  to  reestablish  her  autho- 
rity in  the  south.     The  governors  of  the  several  colonies 
had  represented,  that  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces 
there  was   a  considerable  spirit  of  loyalty,  but    that    the 
well  affected  were  afraid  to  discover  their  sentiments;  and 
that  if  a  powerful  force  were  sent  from  the  mother  coun- 
try to  cooperate  with  them,  they    would    immediately  at- 
tach themselves  to  her  cause.     In  consequence  of  this  in- 
formation, an  army  was  prepared,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker,  and  ordered  to 
sail  to  North  Carolina,  from  the  loyalists,  of  which  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained. 

Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  though  oblig-  State  of  ag 
ed  to  take  refuge  in  a  ship,   had  been  extremely  active  in  Caroiinaa, 
the  service    of  Britain :  he  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  the  settlers  in  the  back  countrv",  especially  with  an 
inruly  class  of  men,  known  by  the  name  of  regulators,  who 
rcre  inimical  to  orderly  government,  had  fomerly  been 
Vol,   ir.  1 
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CHAP,    very  troublesome  to  the  British  establishment,  and  trans- 
ferred  to  the  provincials  their  hostility,  since  they  had 
1776.      acquired  the  ascendancy.      In  the  same  parts,  there  was 
a  totally  different  set  of  men,  emigrants  from  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  indigent  cir* 
cumstances,  who  were  distinguished  for  loyalty  to  their  sov- 
ereign, and  attachment  to  their  native  land,  which  poverty 
and  want  had  compelled  them  to  abandon.     Actuated  by 
such  contrary  motives  to  oppose  the  Americans,  these  two 
classes  of  settlers  cooperated  and  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  force.     Martin  projected  to  unite  with  them  all 
the  back  settlers  of  the  southern  colonies,  and  that  the  whole 
should  act  in  conjunction  with  the  king's  troops,  who  were 
expected  early  in  the  spring,  and  also  bring  forward  the 
Indians  to  assist  the  royal  cause.   By  the  desire  of  Martin, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  a  highland  gentleman,  of  known  courage, 
enterprise,  and  ability,  directed  and  headed  the  execution 
of  the  scheme :  the  governor  also  issued  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  persons  on  their  allegiance  to  repair  to  the 
royal  standard ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  embody  the  loy- 
alists,  in  order  to  keep  them  steady  in   their  mtentions  ; 
and   this  step  ultimately    disconcerted    the   undertaking. 
Their  hopes   of  success  rested  on  the  concealment  of  the 
design,  until  his  majesty's  troops  should  arrive ;  but  the 
formation  of  a  corps  however,  soon  reached  and  alarmed 
the  provincials.     General   Macdonald  proposed  to  march 
to  Wilmington,  and  there  occupy  a  secure  post,   until  the 
British   landing  should  be  able  to  afford  them  assistance. 
Informed  of  these  proceedings,   Mr.  Moore,  a  provincial 
gentleman,  and  colonel  of  the  Carolinians,  advanced  with 
a  body  of  troops  in  quest  of  Macdonald.      The    highlan- 
der  sent  Moore  a  copy  of  the  king's  proclamation ;  in  an- 
swer to  which,  the  provincial  commander  transmitted  the 
test  to  the  congress,  promising  (if  they  should  subscribe  it) 
to  treat  Macdonald  and  his  party  as  friends,  but  denouncing 
the  severest  vengeance  in  case  of  a  refusal.     The  royalists 
tosing  time  in  negotiation,  the  provincials  had  leisure  to 
assemble   in  greater  numbers  to  the  standard  of  colonel 
Moore.     Macdonald  proceeding   on  his  march,  descried 
]Vf  r*  Caswelli  a  provincial  colonel,  who  was  hastening  with 
g  body  of  colonists  to  join  the  general,  and  found  him 
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potted  at  Moore's  creek  bridge  upon   cape  Fear   river,    CH 
Jiot  far  from   Wilmington.     The    emigrants   with   great  ^J^ 
fury  began  the   attack  with  broad  swords ;  but  colonel     i^^ 
Macleod,  the  second  in  command,  and  others  of  their  bra- 
Test  officers  being  killed,  the  people,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  native  country  regarded  their  leaders  as  chieftains, 
irere  disheartened  by  the  fall  of  their  commanders,  and 
thrown  into  a  confusion  which  reached  the  rest  of  the 
corps ;  the  whole  party  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  being 
pursued,  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among 
others,  general  Macdonald.      Such   was  the  issue   of  the 
lirst  enterprise  in  the  southern  colonies  for  supporting  the 
clause  of  the  British  government. 

Among  the  causes  which  had   contributed  to  the  dis-  British  ar- 
^inguished  success  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  belligerent  mea-  umicr  sir 
sures,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  was  promptness  of  pre-  QJ^^J^n 
paration.     This  was  a  quality  extremely  deficient  in  the  and  nr  P^*^ 
sirmamefits  that  were  employed  during  the  ministry  of  lord  ^'^  ' 

^orth,  and  the  forces  sent  out  on  an  expedition  were  fre- 
quently too  late  for  accomplishing  their  purpose.      The 
troops    destined  to  cooperate  with  the  loyalists   of  the 
south,  ought  to    have  left  Cork  before  Christmas,  that 
they  might  reach  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  field  before  the  commencement  of  the  great 
heats  that  are  so  injurious  to  northern  constitutions,  unless 
gradually  encountered ;  but  they  did  not  depart  from  Ire-  arriyet  tov 
land  till  the  7th  of  February,  and  it  was  the  3d  of  May  before  Nmih  Ca- 
they  arrived  at  cape  Fear.     General  Clinton  having  join-  "^^  ^ 
ed  them   from  Boston,  took  the  command;  and  finding 
that  from  the  discomfiture  of  the  royalists  he  eould  have 
no  hopes  of  success  in  North  Carolina,  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  South  Carolina,  and  to  besiege  Charles-  proeeeflds 
town  its  capital.     This  town  was  the  great  support  of  the  soutk. 
warlike    preparations   in   the   southern   colonies,  and  on 
account  both  of  its  strength  and  opulence,  would  be  an 
important  acquisition  to  Britain. 

The  harbour  of  Charlestown  was  protected  and  com< 
manded  by  a  fort  upon  Sullivan's  island,  which  is  formed 
by  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Ashly  and  Cooper,  that  almost 
enclose  the  town;  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  It  was  pro- 
jected to  capture  that  fort  and  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison 
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CHAP .   for  its  defence,  to  intercept  all  intercourse  between  Charles* 
^v^^^J^  town  and  the  ocean.     Clinton  arrived  on  the  4th  of  June 
1776.     before  the  capital  of  South  Carolina:  the  American  cooi- 
mander  Lee,  having  received  accurate  intelligence  conceni* 
ing  the  motion  of  the  British  general,  by  forced  marches 
appeared   al)out    the  same    time  in  the   neighbourhood 
of  Charlestown,  and  posting   himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,   secured  a   communication    with  Sullivan's  ishund. 
Between  Clinton   and  the   fort    lay   Long   Island,    iroai 
which  he  understood  there  was  a  fordable  passage  to  Siilli«> 
van's  island ;  he  stationed  himself  on  this  island  construct* 
The  siege   ed  batteries,  and  prepared  for  the  sietre.       Havinir  made 

of  Charles-    ,.  .  .        '  "^     *  .  ,  °  ,  i       ««  i_       *. 

town,  dispositions  lor  commencing  the  attack,  on  the  28th  of 
June  he  poured  a  tremendous  fire  from  land  batteries^ 
floating  batteries,  and  the  ships.  The  British  troops  behaved 
with  their  usual  valour,  and  the  Americans  displayed  great 
courage  and  perseverance.  Three  of  our  ships  having  run 
aground,  two  of  them  were  extricated ;  but  the  third  stick- 
ing fast,  was  set  on  fire,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  ints 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  attempted  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  found  that  the  water  was  not  one  foot  in  depths 
as  they  had  been  informed,  but  near  seven  feet ;  under 
cover  however  of  the  fire  they  attempted  to  land,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  there  were  unexpected  difficulties  to 
encounter  even  if  they  did  land.  The  information  which 
the  general  had  received  concerning  the  access  to  the  fort, 
had  been  extremely  inaccurate ;  there  was  between  it  and 
the  shore  a  trench,  in  which  he  had  understood  that  the 
water  was  shallow ;  but,  on  examination,  it  was  discover- 
i-d  to  be  extremely  deep,  and  also  much  more  under  the 
command  of  the  castle  than  the  general  had  supposed :  the 
troops  were  for  the  present,  therefore,  ordered  to  return  to 
their  camp.  The  next  day,  dispositions  were  made  for 
repeating  the  attempt,  and  there  was  a  hot  fire  on  both 
sides,  by  which  two  Bi'itish  ships  being  much  damaged, 
were  ordered  to  retire.  The  attempt  was  repeated  in  a 
part  somewhat  shallower  than  where  the  first  trial  had 
been  made.  General  Clinton  and  several  other  officers 
waded  up  to  their  shoulders,  but  finding  the  depth  of  the 
water  increasing,  were  unable  to  proceed ;  the  ships  could 
not  approadi  so  near  as  to  do  eflectual  execution,  and  gene*- 
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ral  Lcc  was  in  Gnreat  force  on  the  other  side  lb  defend  the    CHAP, 
forts :  for  all  these  reasons,  Clinton  thought  it  expedient  to  y^.^,^^ 
desist  from  the  attempt.      It  was  said  by  military  critics,      1775 
that  the  British  general  had  not  bestowed  sufficient  pains  "raised. 
to  investigate  the  situation  and  accessibility  of  the  place 
before  he  commenced  the  attack;  that  his  ships  might 
have  approached  much  nearer  the  fort,   and  covered  the 
landing  of  the  troops :  by  political  critics  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  difficulties  arose  from  the  general  causes  which 
had  been  predicted ;  the  determination  and  force  of  the 
Americans,  inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country  and  posts  which 
they  had  to  defend. 

Lord  Dunmore  oontinued  to  carry  on  naval  hostilities 
on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  provinces,  but  finding  he 
could  make  no  effectual  impression,  retired  to  Florida. 
The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  fitting  out  a  squa- 
dron from  Boston,  attacked  the  Bahama  islands,  and  plun- 
dered them  of  stores  and  artillery,  by  which  means  they 
brought  to  their  country  a  supply  which  was  very  much 
wanted.  Clinton  was  summoned  by  general  Howe  to 
meet  him  at  New  York,  but  before  we  accompany  the 
southern  force  to  its  junction  with  the  commander  in 
chief  and  the  main  army,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the 
civil  proceedings  in  the  colonies,  which,  both  on  account 
of  their  political  importance  and  influence  on  military 
operations,  merit  and  require  historical  notice. 

In  the  former  year,  the  provincial  assembly  of  New  Jn<cmai 
England  had  passed  resolutions,  manifesting  a  disposition  colonies. 
to  independency ;  but  rather  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  other 
colonies  and  of  their  constituents,  than  to  pledge  themselves 
by  an  explicit  proposition.  Their  delegates  in  the  congress, 
and  the  other  most  violent  members,  having  sounded  the 
rest  of  the  representatives,  discovered,  that  from  several 
colonies  there  was  an  aversion  to  that  measure,  and  that  a 
separation  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evil&, 
which  ought  not  to  be  incurred  unless  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty.  Bred  up  in  repub- 
licanism, the  New  Enp;landers  had  deemed  mdependcnce 
on  a  crowned  head  a  desirable  object;  but  other  colonists, 
educated  with  monarchical  principles,  and  attached  to  the 
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king  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  regarded  a  connexion 
^  between  themselves  and  the  parent  countrj'  as  consututing 
the  supreme  advantages  of  both  countries,  and  separation 
as  only  not  so  bad  as  slavery.  The  New  Englanders  had 
been  winning  over  the  other  colonies  to  their  sentiments 
and  principles,  with  great,  but  hitherto  not  complete,  suc- 
cess. Tht  congress  was  becoming  more  and  more  sub* 
ject  to  the  influence  of  its  republican  president ;  but  still 
desirous  of  peace,  it  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  result  of 
its  petition  to  the  king,  and  for  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  in  parliament.  When  it  was  learned  that  no 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  petition,  that  nothing  short 
of  unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  the  British  gov- 
emmeut,  and  that  great  armaments,  including  a  numerous 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  were  prepared  in  order  to 
subjugate  America,  the  greater  number  of  delegates  adopt- 
ed the  sentiments  which  were  first  generated  and  afterwards 
cherished  by  the  New  Englanders.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
u  prefatory  resolution  was  passed,  declaring,  that  the  pro- 
hibitory act  by  which  they  were  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crown,  the  rejection  of  their  petition  for  redress 
and  reconciliation,  with  the  intended  exertion  of  all  the 
Uritisih  forces,  assisted  by  foreign  mercenaries,  for  their 
destruction,  depriving  the  colonies  of  the  king's  protection, 
auuihilatcd  liicir  allegiance;  that  it  became  now  necessary  for 
them  to  take  the  power  of  government  into  their  own  hands. 
It  wan  therefore  resolved,  ^*  lo  recommend  to  the  various 
**  assemblies  and  conventions  in  the  United  States  of  Amc- 
**  rica,  where  no  form  of  government  adequate  to  the  exi- 
**  K^  ui  iv\  of  aflVuci  hud  yet  been  adopted,  to  form  such  a 
'*  ^(ui\tituiion  as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  public 
'*  wvUaie  and  secMritv." 

In  the  middle  ;auUouthorn  provinces,  of  those  who  were 
dvteriiuueil  to  resist  coercion,  there  were  two  parties:  the 
vH\e  Ml  ixhevl  merely  to  oppose  all  acts  of  hostility,  hut  still 
ts»  leave  loom  for  reunion;*  the  other  resolved  not  oijy 
to  ivski>t,  but  lo  outrage  the  British  government.  In  a 
»*atv  K>i  public  ferment,  moderation  is  generally  regarded 
H^«  luki  wauuKiesy,  and  indiireiencc  ;is   enmity   to  the   pre- 
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vailing  sentiment.     In    most  of  the  colonial  assemblies,   CHAP, 
being  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  congress,  they  instruct-  vl.^^^ 
ed  their  delegates  to  support  independence.      In  Pennsyl-      ^jj^^ 
vania  and   Maryland,^  the  assemblies  resolved  to  oppose 
this  measure ;  and  the  amount  of  their  reasoning  was — 
Britain  has  oppressed,  and  is  attempting  to  subdue  Ame- 
rica, it  becomes  us  therefore  to  resist,  but  the  necessity  of 
resistance  does  not  justify  measures  injurious  to  ourselves, 
and  not  necessary  to  render   our  resistance  eifectual ;  we 
can  fight  as  well  without  mentioning  independence,    as 
after  declaring  it ;  we    will  not  actually   obey  the  com- 
mands of  Britain,  while  inconsistent   with  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  but  we  ought  not  therefore  to  preclude  the 
^3)ossibility  of  a  reconciliation,*  by  a  change  in  the  British 
-^:ounsels,  which  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  her  plans 
—jnay    in  time    be    expected    to    produce ;  meanwhile  our 
efforts  shall  be  as  energetic  as  those  of  the  most  zealous 
notary  of  independence.     The   separation    from  Britain, 
"^^ven    if  finally    attainable,    would  be  productive  of  great 
-^sand  evident  evils.     The  protection   of  the   parent   state, 
^=^he  salutary  power  of  a   common  sovereign  to  balance  so 
^=anany   separate   and   possibly   discordant   provinces,    the 
important  political  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  old 
^vnion  appeared  in  a  striking  light  to  every  man  of  discem- 
^3nent,  whose  mind  was  not  clouded  by  the  passions  that 
overspread  the  multitude ;  but  no  art  was  spared  to  make 
nhe  contrar}'  opinion  popular,  and  no  means  were  more  sue* 
cessful  than  publications  which,  by  enumerating  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  alleged  oppression,  stimulated  the  hatred  and 
resentment  of  the    children    against   their  parents*     Of 
these  works  one  of  the  most  eifectual  was  an  essay  of  the 
noted  Thomas  Paine,  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  which 
he  has  so  frequently  exhibited,  strong,  coarse,  and  inflam- 
matory'.    The  bold  and  unqualified  intrepidity  of  assertion 
passed,  with  undisciplined  understandings,  as  unanswer- 
able arguments ;  familiarity  of  illustration,  and  vulgarity  of 
allusion,   highly  pleased  unrefined   tastes;  an  appeal  to 
their  prejudices  and  prepossessions  gratified  their  passions, 
and  they  concluded  that  he  must  be  right  whose  opinions 

li  Andrews, Y«l.  ii  p.  809.  1  Amw^I  Regiiter,  1776,  p.  1S4. 
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CHAP,     ^nd  sentiments  agreed   with  their   own.^     Displaying  an 
XVll-     ability  and    skill,  ihc  amount  of  which  was  that  he  could 
^■^217^^  setjire  to  combustibles.     Paine's  address  acted  powerfully 
on  the  populace  of  Philadelphia,  and    contributed  to  in- 
spire them  with  different  sentiments  from  their  provincial 
assembly  and  their  delegates  in  the  congress*  The  delegates, 
however,  thought  it  necessary  on  so  important  a  question 
to  take  the  sense  of  their  constituents,  and  after  a  great 
contest  it  was  carried  that  they  should  be  instructed  to 
agree  to  the  determination  of  congress*     Notwithstand* 
ing  the  artifices  of  demagogues,   there   still    remained   in 
Philadelphia  a  considerable  body  inimical  to  independence* 
In  Maryland,  the  delegates  were  instructed  to  oppose  the 
question  of  independence   in    congress.      Having  accord* 
ingly  voted  against  it,  they  were  driven  from  the  assem- 
bly ;  and,  on  returning  home,  they  found  the  violent  parQr 
gaining  ground.     A  second  meeting  of  constituents  was 
called,  and    they  returned   with   instructions  to  vote  for 
independence.      On  the  4th  of  July,  the  congress  of  dele- 
littn  of  in-  gates  from  thirteen  English  colonies  in  America,  declared 
Sfuce         ^^^  provinces  a  free  and  independent  state.      In  the  decla- 
ration,  they   commenced    with    observing,  that    when    it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands'  which  have  connected-   it    with    another,   and    to 
assume   among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  and 
of  God,  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the    opinions   of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  cause  which 
impels   them  to  the  separation.     Government   being   an 
institution  for  the  happiness^  of  the  governed,  whenever 
it  becomes  destructive  of  that    end,   must    be   dissolved* 
Having    laid    down   this   general  rule,  they  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the   facts   which,  in  their  opinion,  proved  the 
British  government  of  our  colonies  to  have  been  destruc- 
tive of  its  end,   and  comprised   in    the  detail  all  the  acts 
already  mentioned  :   in   every   stage  of  oppression,  they 
alleged,  that  they  humbly  petitioned  the  king  for  redresF, 
but  with  no  effect.       "  We  have  applied  also   (they  said) 
''^  to  our  British  brethren  ;  we  have  reminded  them  of  th# 

k  lUiUfiar,  toI.  i.  p.  d#6.  1  See  StUte  Pmpci%  Jaly  4tli,  1776. 
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^'  circumstances  of  our  emieration  and  settlement :  we  CflAP. 
"  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  ^^^^-Ir^ 
"  and  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  1-75 
'^  to  disavow  those  usurpations  which  would  inevitably 
"  interrupt  our  connexion  and  correspondence  :  they  have 
^^  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity  ;  we 
^^  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
^'  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
"  kind — in  war,  enemies  ;  in  peace,  friends."  For  these 
reasons,  they  solemnly  published,  that  they  were  henceforth 
free  and  independent  states,  and  absolved  from  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown ;  that  all  political  connexion  betweea 
them  and  Great  Britain  was  and  ought  to  be  completely 
terminated  ;  that  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  every 
other  act  which  belonged  to  independent  states.  This  cele- 
brated declaration,  which  separated  the  colonies  from  Bri- 
tain, was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  some  of  the  wisest  opponents  of  the  mother 
country  it  was  not  equally  relished.  General  Washing- 
ton himself,  though  so  strenuous  and  efHcacious  a  sup- 
porter of  American  resistance  to  what  he  conceived 
oppression  and  tyranny,  never,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ex- 
pressed an  approbation  of  the  total  dissolution  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country."* 
His  great  and  comprehensive   mind  viewed  remote  and 


ra  In  the  original  impression,  I  had  written  that  general  \VashinG;;ton  ivoifar 
frwm  approving  of  an  entire  (Uasoitition  of  the  connexion.  That  opinion  f 
fonndea  partly  on  the  general  wisdom  and  moderation  of  that  illustrious 
Ameriean,  and  the  enmity  which 'his  coiidact  uniformly  exhibited  to  demoem^ 
tie  violence;  and  partly  on  a  letter  for  many  years  imputed  to  him,  and  insert- 
ed in  in  publication,  wfiich,  till  very  lately  passed  for  genuine.  The  work  in 
question  is  entitled,  "  Kpistles,  Donicstic,  Confidential,  and  Official,  from  geno^- 
nl  Washington;"  and  was  long  curi*ent,  as  its  contents  were  probable,  and  its 
averments  remained  uncontradicted,  'i'he  letter  fi*om  which  I  made  the  cita- 
tion inseiled  in  a  note,  pagc^i  05  and  66,  of  vol.  ii  had  been  with  five  others 
denied  by  general  Washiiii^lun,  in  an  American  g;r/.ette,  to  l)e  genuine,  a  shqil 
time  before  his  death,  'i'his  disavowal  1  did  not  hear  of,  till  several  montlM 
after  tlie  publication  of  the  work  when  Mr.  Bleeckcr,  of  New  York,  wrote  mje, 
tliat  the  epistles  in  question  were  &puriou$«,  and  referred  me  to  the  gazette  m 
which  they  were  disavowed  by  general  Washington.  F.'ir  from  wisluny;  Ui 
impute  any  ex,pression  to  any  character  in  my  hintory  which  he  did  not  iise,  I 
am  desirous  of  coi-recting  the  eiror  rtrspectiitg  that  fuel ;  and  for  that  purpow 
have  directed  the  quotatKm  from  the  alleged  letter  to  Mr.  l.und  AVai»hingt(m  to 
be  cancelled,  and  the  present  explanation  substituted  in  its  place.  ' ,  • 

My  gcueral  opinion,  however,  that  Wabhington,  so  eminent  for  wisdom  ami 
Tnodcration,  was  an  enemy  to  democratic  violence,  not  resting  on  one  lettfr^ 
but  on  the  whole  tcuour  ot*  his  conduct,  continues  the  same. 

Vol.  II.  K 
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CHAP,    distant  objects  ;  he  saw  that  whatever  was  the  enmity  be- 
tween Britain  and   America  at  present,  it  must  at  lengtli 


1776.  terminate.  He  knew  the  vast  advantages  that  had  accrued^ 
and  the  greater  which  might  proceed  from  the  renewal  of 
friendly  relations  between  Britain  and  North  America  ; 
their  language,  their  respective  objects  and  pursuits  fitted 
them  for  a  reciprocity  of  benefit,  if  united,  which  he  did 
not  apprehend  they  could  enjoy  if  separated.  Distin- 
guished as  a  champion  of  liberty,  he  was  its  champion 
with  the  principles  and  discrimination  of  a  wise  man  ;  he 
loved  freedom  secured  by  order,  and  was  a  profound 
admirer  of  the  British  constitution  :  he  did  not  therefore 
favour  the  democratical  principles  which,  first  spread  by 
the  New  Englanders,  had  extended  through  the  colonies  ; 
he  foresaw  that  the  constitution  resulting  from  indepen- 
dence would  be  republican,  and  might  from  the  influence 
of  democratic  zealots  be  inconsistent  with  tranquillity 
and  order.  He  therefore  did  not  enter  into  the  violence 
which  was  manifested  by  many  abettors  of  independence. 
Engaged  however,  in  conducting  military  affairs,  he  did 
not  deem  himself  necessitated  publicly  to  declare  every 
opinion  which  he  might  form  upon  the  civil  and  political 
proceedings  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  without  agreeing  with 
every  demagogue  that  could  agitate  and  inflame  the  populace, 
he  continued  to  support  his  country  in  defending  what  he 
thought  her  liberty  ;  some  of  her  counsels  and  resolutions 
might  not  meet  his  approbation,  but  was  he  therefore  to 
desert  her  in  war  and  danger  ?  As  a  patriot,  he  employed 
his  talents  not  only  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  her  from 
danger  and  difficulty,  but  in  sacrificing  his  own  particular 
sentiments  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  and  the  general 
welfare. 

Writers  favourable  to  the  coercion  of  America 
affirm,  that  independence  was  long  before  that  period  the 
aim  of  their  leaders;  but  being  able  to  adduce  no  testi- 
Dflony  or  documents  in  support  of  their  assertion,  rest  its 
weight  on  probable  inferences  from  ther  conduct.  "  Hence 
"  (says  a  late  historian")  their  complaints  of  grievances  were 
*'  clamorous,  frequent,  and  specific,  while  their  professions 
"  of  attachment  and  loyalty  were  merely  general,  and  attend- 

0  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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^  cd  with  no  precise  offers  of  conciliation  or  satisfaction.''  CHAP. 
The  American  statement  of  grievances,  in  their  petitions  ^^,^,,^1. 
to  the  king,  and  other  representations,  were  no  doubt  spe-  j-^^ 
cific  ;  if  they  had  been  vague,  they  would  have  been  nu- 
gatory. Their  professions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  were 
attended  with  no  precise  offers  of  conciliation  or  satisfac- 
tion, because  in  their  view  they  were  suffering  unconsti- 
tational  injury,  and  prayed  for  constitutional  redress ; 
they  were  reclaiming  a  right,  and  not  making  propo- 
sals for  a  bargain*  They  did  not  conceive  themselves 
to  *have  committed  injustice  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  made  no  offers  of  satisfaction 
either  precise  or  general.  Their  propositions  of  con- 
ciliation were  simple :  they  apprehended  that  the  new 
system  of  legislature  was  a  violation  of  their  privileges  as 
British  subjects,  and  declared  that  they  would  return  to 
amity  when,  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  present  measures, 
their  constitutional  blessings  should  be  restored.  How 
entreaties  or  even  requisitions  that  their  connexion  with 
the  mother  country  should  be  replaced  on  the  former  foot- 
ing, demonstrate  an  intention  of  entirely  dissolving  the 
tie,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  A  farther  argument  to 
evince  the  American  desire  of  independence  is,  that  their 
demand  of  redress  in  the  repeal  of  all  the  acts  since  1 763, 
must  be  insincere,  for  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  suc- 
cessful. **  No  party  in  Britain  could  attempt  conciliation 
"  on  such  grounds :  because^  thereby  they  must  have 
"  abandoned  some  principle  :"  the  amount  of  which  rea- 
soning is,  that  if  a  statesman  or  lawgiver  has  proposed  or 
adopted  any  measure  or  regulation,  he  must  adhere  to  his 
resolution,  that  he  may  preserve  his  consistency ;  a  doc- 
trine, which,  in  such  fallible  beings  as  men,  might  often 
contravene  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and  wisdom.  In 
the  colonial  range  of  complaint,  therefore,  I  can  perceive 
no  proofs  of  determined  separation.  From  the  series  of 
acts  which  the  narrative  has  presented,  it  appears  that  the 
New  Englanders,  since  the  commencement  of  the  disputes, 
manifested  dispositions  to  republicanism,  from  which  we 
might  fairly  infer  a  desire,  and  even  a  design  of  eventual 
separation;  but  that  the  middle  and  southern  colonies 
were  the  votaries   of  loyal   and  constitutional  connexion 
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cn\p.   and  subordination ;  tkat  their  cooberatton  with  the  colo- 
^^^"^  nists  of  the  north,  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  system 
irre.      ^^  1774;  that  their  subsequent  resistance  arose  from  re- 
fused redress,  and  attempted  coercion  ;  and  their  consent 
to  the  scheme  of  independence,  from  the  total  rejectioa  of 
all  their   applications,   combined  with  elation  for  the  sue- 
ce.ss;js  of  the  former  campaign.     The   independence   of 
America,  therefore,  whether    wise   or   unwise,  evidently 
proceeded  from  no  preconcerted  design,  but  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the   measures  that   were  pursued  by  the 
mother  country,   and    the   progress   of  human   passions, 
when  they  refuse  the  admonitions  of  reason  and  wisdom  | 
from  disputes  to  quarrels,  repeated  with  increasing  aspe- 
rity, until  they  terminated  in  »  final  rupture. 
Objcct»nml         The    main    object  of   militarv    operations   was  New 

rcusous  Of'  «  •  ' 

thcexi»e-  York;  and  for  making  this  part  of  America  the  chief 
dition  to  g^^^  Qf  wyiTy  there  were  various  reasons*  The  province 
of  New  York,  running  northwest  joins  with  Canada,  that 
runs  south  west,,  and  both  together  enclose  New  England, 
anl  divide  it  from  the  southern  colonies.  By  possessing  New 
York  and  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  while  the  Cana- 
di:ui  army  invaded  it  on  the  north,  a  communication,  it 
was  conceived,  might  be  established  between  the  secondary 
and  primary  army  5  both  coulJ  cooperate  vigorously,  easi- 
ly reduce  New  England,  afterwards  act  in  concert  against 
the  more  souihern  colonies,  and  procure  the  assisuince  of 
the  back  settlors,  many  of  whom  were  well  disposed  to  the 
mother  country.  New  York  was  a  centrical  position,  from 
which  operations  might  be  directed  either  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  occasion  might  serve,  or  circumstances 
require,  so  that  this  position  enabled  the  British  comman- 
der to  prescribe  the  scene  of  action  and  to  quit  it  when  he 
chose ;  and  if  the  army  were  withdrawn  from  the  field, 
the  great  north  river,  and  the  different  channels  between 
the  islands  and  the  main  land,  would  enable  him  by  his 
ships  and  detachments,  to  harass  the  adjoining  countries ; 
while  the  provincials,  however  powerful,  could  make  no 
attempt  upon  the  islands  that  would  not  be  attended  with 
greater  inconveniences,  and  liable  to  imminent  danger^ 
Besides  these  advantages.  Long  Island  was  very  fertile 
in   wheat    and  all   other  corns,  abounded  with  herbs  and 
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flocks,  and  was  deemed   almost  equal  alone  to  the  mainte-    chap. 
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nance  of  an  army.  In  the  province,  especially  in  the  upper  ^^r>r^L^ 
part  towards  Albany,  there  were  reported  to  be  many  loy-  jy^g^ 
alists,  who  would  flock  to  the  British  standard  as  soon  as 
ihcy  could  manifest  their  sentiments  safely.  New  York, 
from  these  circumstances,  was  an  object  of  high  importance, 
and  its  attainment  was  not  reckoned  difficult :  much  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  province  is  enclosed  in  islands,  which  being 
long  and  narrow,  were  exposed  on  all  sides  to  attacks  from 
our  ileets,  and  to  the  descents  of  our  troops ;  and  when 
conquered,  the  protection  of  the  ships  of  war  would  be  as 
effectual  in  their  preservation,  as  their  hostility  had  been 
in  their  reduction.  These  were  the  reasons  on  which  the 
military  plan  was  founded,  and  whatever  the  sentiments 
of  the  reader  maybe  respecting  the  wisdom  of  the  states- 
man who  proposed,  and  the  lawgivers  who  adopted  the 
measures  which  produced  enmities  between  America  and 
the  mother  country,  he  will  probably  without  hesitation 
admit,  that  the  plan  of  military  operation  was  not  discre- 
ditable to  the  talents  of  its  author  as  a  war  minister.  But 
the  history  now  proceeds   to  narrate  its  execution. 

General  Howe  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Halifax  for  BritJihar- 
two  months,  to  receive  reinforcements  which  he  expected  ^ril^erlt 
from  England,  with  a  fleet  commanded  by  his  brother,  lord  ^«*Yo*'lt- 
Howe ;  the  armament  from  England  much  exceeded  the 
time  that  had  been  planned  for  its  departure  from  home. 
The  general,  therefore,  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  M  Hali- 
fax, but  to  proceed  southwards,  that  there  might  be  no 
delay  after  lord  Howe  should  reach  America.  Leaving 
Halifax  on  the  1 1th  June,  in  the  end  of  the  month  he  arri- 
ved in  Sandy  Hook  near  New  York.  During  his  passage, 
he  was  joined  by  six  transports  full  of  Highland  troops, 
belonging  to  the  forty-second  and  seventy-first  regiments ; 
from  them  he  learned  that  colonel  Campbell  with  a  de- 
tachment was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  armament  : 
he  afterwards  found,  that  going  into  Boston,  where  they 
expected  to  have  joined  the  British  army,  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  provincials. 

The  town  of  New  York  is  situated  in  an  island 
running  from  north  to  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud&on 
river,  at  the  southern  extremity,  separated  from  New  York 
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>P.    island  by  a  narrow  channel,   on  the  cast,  is  Long  Island  ; 
.^  directly  south,  in  sight,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  isStaten 
f^      Island  ;    beyond  which,  and  in    the  same  direction,  lies 
[*-     Sandy  Hook.      The  Americans  having  been  informed  of 
oik  the  destination  of  the  British  armament,  had  been  at  great 
^/"  pains  to  fortify  New  York  town  and  island,  and  to  make 
the  access  as  difficult  as  possible,  by  sinking  ships  in  the 
most   approachable  part  of  the  channel ;    they  were  also 
provided  with  a  numerous  artiller\%  and  guarded  by  a 
strong  body  of  troops.  On  the  northern  extremity  of  New 
York   island,    it  communicated   with  the  continent  by  a 
bridge,  called  King^s  Bridge.   Long  Island,  from  its  extent, 
was  not  so  strongly  fortified,  yet  wa<  well  guarded,  had  aa 
encampment  on  the  side  next  New  York,  and  also  works;. 
on  the  most  accessible  pans  of  ihr  coast.    Staten  Island, 
being  less  valuable,  was  not  guarded  with  equal  strength 
and    vigilance:     thither,  therefore,    h?    proceeded,    and 
landed  without  opposition  :  he  met  wiiVi  Mr.  Tr\-on,  late 
governor  of  New  York,  a-d  ether  loyay:5>ts  who  informed 
him  of  the  disposition  of  the  rrcvir.cf ,  and  strength  of  the 
enemv.      From  the    accGu::ts  wh^ch   he  received  of  the 
provincial  force,  he  found  that  it  woul;^  be  impracticable 
to  commence  hcstiliiits  nrtil  the  ?.Tmr.r.ier.T  from  England 
should  ::rrive.      I:  w.is  the  l-i-ih  r.t  V'-v  Sifrrelord  Howe 
reached  Sta:en  If^'ir.i]  :    the  trix-^n*  ihr;:  vrire  conveved  in 
the  ilrct  cor.i-i>:i-u  i-riu;n:\  r;c'.mrr.r<  ff  f:»oi,  and  a  rcgi- 
mtntofi'i;hl  dr^ir"^:^:'>,  an^l  r.'s;"^  :hc  Hi?s'!r,n  auxiliaries: 
so  reinfL-rceu,  the  Krhio   S'-rc.-)"^  a:-v>OoTited   to  near  thirti* 
lbc»u<>iLric!  raer.      The  coi'a.T^r.ri'IeT**'  :-»vissi*ssr'f]  h*ch  charac- 
te r? ,  ar.  -1  h :: :!  c  i > t *  :"i  g;::  ;5.h t  d  t Vi  i  iv.  >•  t  -I  \  ■  i ■  5-  i  r  *.  1 1  n OT'di  n at e  sta- 
t:r»r.f  of  ir^f-i  r.r.u  im^p.-'Hr-r^r^    in   thi-  r.v.Tn:7  war.      The 
ravi:'  :  r.ccr  h.  >"^.,  ii^  ihw  \:.«r  lT5f.  :*Ti  :h.  r.^c^:  of  France, 
i;/iij  ;ht  jr^uuJxit'irr.  c.\  :;  ti.mt  vhivh  v-;^^  ::).ti  ;:sed  tluring 
s;iSst  C!;::r.:  fiirri*-:*  :   the  r.\.':::i.r>    C;  iifu-miir  'w::?;  the  dis- 
t*irc';..^Se:l  :":  VvM.r  :i  of  c*er. -:,;  \^V»1:. .  1:  j]  iri(   to:iv  which 
f:!-*^:  s:  :;:•;■  ::ie  h:  "ph:*  ../  ASrahr.TY./  a^j/.  afuT^*arJs  snp- 
p*»r::::  r-.p:]  ;:/\:.Dr: .;  iSi  es::r»ia:'»^r  in  v  riirh  he  was  hrld. 
1:   v/;;<  tm:,   h;    T>;  \  t  r  huci  an  r>r»*>; I'-rnnv^   ol   s^priializinc; 
Jurr.si'ir  a*  l  c::n:raU  iVvfM  a:  V^^ii.L.'V  r.;I.  :   and  havinr 
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acted  there  under  the  command  of  another,  he  merely    CHAP, 
proved,  as  before,  that  he  was  an  active  and  intrepid  sol-  ^^^^^^Jl 
dier:  but  from  his  conduct  in  secondary  situations,  he      1775. 
was  very  naturally  allowed  credit  for  abilities  which  could  - 
fill  up  the  first  with  equal  propriety.     From  their  near 
relation,  no  doubt  was   entertained  that  there  would  be 
the  utmost  harmony  between  the  general  and  admiral ;  and 
the  appointment  of  lord  Howe  and  sir  William   to  the 
chief  command   of  the   naval    and   military  operations, 
afforded  general  satisfaction  in  England,  and  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  were  entertained  of  their  success.     It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  their  hopes  were  not  without 
apparently  probable    grounds.     The  American  army  did 
not  exceed  twenty  thousand,**  raw  and  undisciplined,*^  to 
oppose  thirty  thousand  veterans.     These  were  unprovided 
with  the  various  accommodations  and  even  necessaries  of 
a  military  life,  whereas  the  British  forces  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  article  that  could  be  useful  in  warfare. 

Besidks  their  military  powers,  the  general  and  admi-  Paeifio 
ral  were  appointed,  under  the  late  act  of  parliament,  the  of  th^^Bri- 
commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies,  and  for  ^^^  «o™- 
granting  pardon  to  such  as  should  deserve  the  royal  mercy. 
Before  they  commenced  hostile  operations,  they  tried  pa- 
cific proposals;  and  their  first  act  was  a  circular  letter 
from  lord  Howe  to  the  late  governors  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces, acquainting  them  with  the  power  which  was  in- 
trusted to  his  brother,  and  accompanied  with  a  declaration 
to  the  public  to  a  sin^ilar  effect.  His  lordship,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  a  letter  to  the  American  general,  addressed  to 
George  Washington  esq.  which  that  commander  refused 
to  receive,  as  it  did  not  describe  the  rank  that  he  held 
under  the  United  States.'*  On  the  20th  of  August,  gene- 
ral Howe  sent  his  adjutant,  general  Patterson,  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  George  Washington,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  gen- 
eral received  them  with  great  politeness,  but  absolutely 
declined  to  accept  an  official  letter  without  an  address 


p  See  StcUman.  q  See  general  Washington*s  letter  to  Mr.  Land 

WadiingtoiK  r  This  conduct  wai  highly  a[>|jlaucled  by  the  congrev, 

which  piuncd  a  rc8f»1ntioii,  directing,  tliat  for  the  future  no  commander  in  their 
•enrice  should  receive  any  letters  or  message  t'ix>m  the  enemy  m  hich  did  not  to- 
bk0vle<j^  IB  its  address  their  oflicial  character. 
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LI?,  nainia^  iiis  office.  A  conference,  however,  ensued,  ia 
whicii  nochla-  effectual  was  done.  General  Washington 
*aio*  trie  power  ol  the  coincnissioaers  appeared  to  be  no 
■ore  than  to  grant  pardons :  they  were  only  defending 
whxt  they  deemed  their  indisputable  right,  had  commiued 
no  £uilt,  and  therefore  wanted  no  pardon.  Doctor  Frank- 
lin had  for  many  years  resided  in  England  as  agent  for 
the  colooies  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania;  he  was 
lately  returned  to  America,  and  being  a  member  of  the 
congress,  possessed  very  great  influence.  Lord  Howe 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Staten 
Island ;  therein  stated  the  nature  of  his  commission,  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  that  America  would  unite  with  the  Bri- 
tish in  dispositions  for  peace,  and  requested  the  assistance 
of  Doctor  Franklin  to  effect  this  purpose.  Franklin  re- 
plied, by  informing  his  lordship,  that  preparatory  to  any 
propositions  of  amity  or  peace,  it  would  be  required  that 
Britain  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America, 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  indemnify  the  colonies 
for  burning  their  towns.  A  correspondence  also  took  place 
between  lord  Howe  and  lord  Drummond,  which  the  latter 
conimunicated  to  general  Washington ;  but  it  was  equally 
unjivjuling,  the  same  arguments  being  used  on  the  side  of 
Britjin«  met  with  the  same  objections  on  the  side  of 
America. 
<ii,.  rnrsE  overtures  of  Britain  being  unavailing,  and  the 

'^^^^  r^iflUorceratnts  being  now  arrived,  the  British  commanders 
s.v<iK\l  the  campaign  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  very  late 
>i;.fe:!iHt«  especially  in  a  country  in  which  winter  sets  in  soon 
4itvi  scvervlv :  but  as  it  evidently  arose  from  the  tardiness 
%n.>  which  troops  arrived  from  Europe,  the  delay  was  not 
■trrHiCftO^e  to  the  commanders  in  America.  The  British 
£*.»«>;rs  S.1CU1  with  an  attempt  to  reduce  Long  Island ;  and 
t  J:^t^t\>a  of  four  thousand  men,  crossing  from  Suten 
IsI'Jt'Ki*  unvK*r  cover  of  three  frigates  and  two  bomb  ketches, 
i:wKk  vl  ihore  without  resistance  in  Gravcsend  Bay,  adjoin- 
.  tj5  t>.c  strait  that  separates  the  two  islands.  The  detach- 
•vs-nt  haviin;  effected  its  purpose,  the  rest  of  the  army 
wichvHii  dirttcuUy  effected  their  landing.  The  Americans 
xien:  jvxstcd  near  Red  Hook,  almost  opposite  to  New 
York.  cs>mmandcd  by  general  Putnam.     The  road  from 


vwi- 
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Gravesend  to  Red  Hook  lav  across  Flat  Buah,  a  woody  CHAP 
tract  of  land,  behind  which  a  ridge  of  hills  arise.  Gene-  ^^r>ry^ 
ral  Putnam  had  sent  a  great  body  of  troops  to  seize  the  1776. 
defiles  which  led  through  those  eminences.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  advanced  towards  the  pass,  but  finding  it  already 
seized  M  the  enemy,  in  conformity  to  orders  which  he 
had  received,  he  refrained  from  an  attack.  Major  gene-  Battle  of 
ral  Grant  commanded  the  left  wing  that  extended  to  the  igj^rSl. 
coast.  The  Hessians  under  general  De  Heister  compo- 
sing the  centre,  advanced  to  Flat  Bush,  while  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  British  forces, 
marched  to  the  right  over  Flat  Land.  General  Clinton 
and  sir  William  Erskine  having  reconnoitred  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  finding  also  that  their  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  towards  the  Hessians,  reported  to  goneral 
Howe,  that  they  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  the  provincials,  and  thereby  force  them 
either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  abandon  the  hills.  Thinking 
the  proposal  practicable,  the  general  consented.  It  was 
concerted,  that  to  favour  the  design  of  the  right  wing, 
the  attack  should  be  begun  by  general  Grant  and  the  Hes- 
sians on  the  left  and  centre.  Farther  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  principal  movement,  the 
king's  ships  stationed  to  the  right  of  them  moved  towards 
the  town  so  as  to  make  them  conceive  New  York  to  be 
the  immediate  object. 

On  the  36th  of  August,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
general  Clinton,  lord  Cornwallis,  and  lord  Percy,  advanced 
with  part  of  the  troops,  and  general  Howe  himself  brought 
forward  the  rest  of  that  division.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
the  British  passed  the  heights ;  general  Clinton  turned  the 
left  of  the  enemV)  and  crossed  to  Bedford,  while  Grant 
and  De  Heister  attacked  the  right  and  the  centre.  On  the 
side  of  Flat  Bush,  the  Americans  made  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance; but  their  left  wing,  finding  itself  attacked  both  on 
flank  and  rear,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  in  all 
directions.  The  centre  and  right  of  the  provincials,  hear-  'jTje  j^^^^ 
ing  of  this  total  route  of  the  left,  suddenly  retreated  ir,  ^*'  Ji\*^ 
disorder;  a>)out  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  one  thousand  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  captured 
were,  gvincnilb  Sullivan,  Udell,  and  lurd  Stirling :  about 
Vol.  1L  L 
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CHAP,  three  hundred  British  were  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the 
^^^"^  slain  were,  lieutenant  colonel  Grant  anvi  sir  Alexander 
i^g  iMurray,  both  oflficers  of  great  merit ;  the  latter  a  young 
Scottish  baronets  of  independent  fortune,  who  lea%'ing  the 
comforts  of  ease  and  affluence  for  hardship  and  danger, 
earned  a  premature  but  glorious  death  in  the  service  of  his 
king  and  country.  General  Washington  had  been  at  New 
York  when  the  engagement  began  ;  hearing  that  a  battle  had 
c>)mmenced,  he  hastened  over  to  the  assistance  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  but  when  he  arrived,  he  found  his  troops  involved 
in  difficulties  by  the  stratagem  of  the  enemy.  On  seeing 
their  situation,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  entirely 
destro)  ed,  as  he  conceived  general  Howe  would  certainly 
attack,  and  as  certainly  force,  the  American  lines.  Many 
of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. Confident,  howevei,  that  they  must  be  reduced  by 
regular  approaches,  without  risking  the  loss  that  might  be 
sustained  by  an  assault,  the  general  declined  the  attempt. 
On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  British  army  opened  the 
intrenchments  before  the  American  lines :  the  provincials 
finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  their  post  in  Long  Island, 
but  escape.  On  the  29th,  evacuated  their  encampment,  and  general 
'  Washington  executed  the  retreat  with  great  ability ;  his 

troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  camp  and  the  different 
works,  and  with  the  baggage,  stores,  and  part  of  the  artil- 
ler)',  were  conveyed  to  the  water  side,  they  embarked,  and 
passed  over  a  long  ferry  to  New  York  with  such  wonder- 
ful silence  and  order,  that  the  British  army  did  not  perceive 
i -^  least  motion*,  and  were  surprised  in  the  morning  at 
fi  ling  the  lines  abandoned,  and  seeing  the  last  of  the  rear- 
giiiird  in  their  boats  and  out  of  danger.  To  do  full  jus- 
tice to  this  masterly  retreat,  it  must  be  considered  that  they 
had  been  driven  to  the  comer  of  an  island  whore  thev  were 
inclosed  in  a  space  of  two  square  miles,  widi  near  twenty 
thotif.and  Well  disciplined  troops  in  front;  and  in  the  rear, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  a  mile  wide,  which  could  not  be  crossed 
b  ir  in  si  vrral  embarkations.  Notwithsiand;ng  these  ob- 
stacles the  provincials  did  cot  lose  a  sincrle  man,  and  car- 
ried oS  the  grratcr  part  of  their  provisions,  ammunition. 


.■utilise  f^thi  laiti3v  fM'll^tioio  ^a  TMiki-'iif 
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and  anilleiy.     Military  critics  were  of  opinion,  that  sir    CHAP. 
VViUiam  Howe  might  have  forced  their  lines  on  the  day  of     ^^''' 
the  battle  ;  and,  since  he  chose  the  more  gradual  operation      |^^^ 
of  a  siege,  and  must  have  known  that  from  their  reduced 
force   it  was  theiir .  interest  to  withdraw,   he  might  have 
divined  it  to  be  their  wish ;  therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  have  been  so  vigilant  as  to  render  their  re- 
treat impracticable  ;  and  such  a  prevention  would  have  been 
by  no  mieans  difficult,  because  the  sea  between  Red  Hook 
and  New  York  is  deep  enough  for  a  seventy*four  gun  ship    « 
to  anchor,  and  he  might  have  easily  stationed  frigates  which 
would  have  commanded  the  passage,  and  prevented  their 
escape/     The  boats  which  had  brought  them  from  New 
York  to  Long  Island,  had  lain  on  the  Long  Island  shore 
three  days  after  their  defeat,  in  readiness  to  carry  them  over 
to  New  York.     These,  it  is  affirmed,  might  have  been 
easily  destroyed  by  the  British ;  but  they  did  not  experience 
the  smallest  annoyance. 

P08SE88BD  of  Long  Island,  the  English  army  had  the 
command  of  New  York,  and  made  preparations  for  a 
descent  upon  the  island :  two  brigades  of  Hessians  and  one 
British  being  left  at  Bedford,  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
posted  at  Newtown,  Hellgate,  fiushwick  and  Flushing*. 
On  the  west  side  of  Long  Island,  opposite  to  Horan's 
Hook,  where  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  strong  works,  two 
batteries  were  erected."  This  work  commanded  HcUgate, 
a  piissage  between  the  Islands  of  Buch  man,  M ontre  a  ^r, 
and  the  Two  Brothers,  into  the  sound  which  separates 
Long  Island  from  New  York  and  the  Connecticut  shore* 
The  English  batteries,  in  a  short  time,  not  only  silenced 
the  (ire  of  the  enemy  from  the  work,  but  broke  it  up  entirely, 
and  rendered  it  utterly  indefensible* 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  British  Second 

t  •  J  ^  r  ^>  •  overtures 

commanders  agam  made  overtures  tor  peace*  General  for  eon- 
Sullivan  was  dismissed  on  his  parole,  and  despatched  to  ciii»^<><>- 
Philadelphia,  to  submit  to  the  congress  some  propositions, 
whereby  lord  Howe  expressed  a  wish  to  confer  with  sev- 
eral moderate  members,  not  as  deputies  from  an  indepen- 
dent state,  but  private  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colo- 
nies that  in   these  conierences  they  might  adjust  preltmi- 

I  See  Stedtuan.  n  Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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CHAP,    naries  for  an  accommodation  of  differences :  he  stronf^f 
insisted,  that  this  was  a  favourable  crisis,  as  neither  party 


1770.  vcre  reduced  to  a  state  of  humiliation,  so  as  to  preclude 
discussion  and  modification  of  terms.  The  congress 
replied,  that  they  could  not  send  their  members  to  confer 
with  him  as  private  gentlemen,  but  they  would  depute  a 
committee  to  learn  whether  his  lordship  was  authori2:ed  to 
treat  with  persons  appointed  by  congress :  if  that  were 
the  case,  the  committee  would  receive  such  proposals  ;  and 
.  accordingly  doctor  Benjamin  Franklin,  Messrs*  John 
Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  were  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  lord  Howe  on  this  subject* 
Howe  still  adhered  to  the  contents  of  the  message  which 
he  sent  by  general  Sullivan :  the  committee  informed  him 
that  they  could  not,  nor  should  not,  act  but  as  deputies 
from  the  congress  ;  nevertheless  they  were  desirous  of 
hearing  what  proposals  he  had  to  make.  His  lordship 
told  them,  that  the  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain 
anxiously  wished  to  finish  the  dissensions  between  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  the 
obnoxious  acts  should  be  revised,  and  every  just  cause  of 
complaint  removed,  if  America  would  declare  her  wil- 
lingness to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Britain.  The  com- 
mittee replied,  that  an  acknowledgement  of  British  supe- 
riority could  not  now  be  expected  :  petitions,  his  lordship 
must  remember,  had  been  presented  by  the  colonies  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  but  had  been  disregarded  and  despi- 
sed :  America  had  not  separated  herself  from  Britain,  but 
Britain  from  America.  *  The    colonies  had  not   declared 

* 

.themselves  independent,  till  the  parent  countr)  had  decla- 
re<l  war  :  the  subjects  had  not  renounced  allegiance,  until 
the  sovereign  had  withdrawn  protection  :  even  were  the 
congress  willing  to  replace  America  in  the  situation  which 
she  held  in  1763,  that  body  was  not  competent  to  execute 
such  intentions  :  independence  was  declared  in  conse- 
quence of  the  collective  voice  of  the  people,  by  whom 
alone  it  could  be  annulled :  but  though  the  Americans  did 
not  desire  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  England,  they 
Were  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty  which  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  both.  From  this  answer,  lord  Howe,  seeing 
that  America  was  determined  to  persist  in  independence. 
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But  an  end  to  the  conference.     He  soon  after  published  a    chap. 
declaration  to  the  people  of  America^  in  which  he  offered      '^^'^' 
pardon  and  protection   to  all  who   should  return  to  their      ^..^^ 
former  submission  and  obedien'ce ;  and  acquainted  them, 
that   it    was    his    majesty's    intention    to  consent   to  the 
revisal  of  such   acts  as  might  aggrieve  his  subjects.     The 
proclamation^  however,  produced   very   little   effect ;  the 
concession  was  too  late,  and  the  sword  only  could  decide 
the  contest* 

The  two  armies  were  divided  by  the  East  river,  about 
thirteen  hundred  yards  in  breadth  ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
severe  cannonade,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  first  division  of 
the  army,  should,  on  the  15th  of  September,  enter  the 
island  of  New  York.  Accordingly,  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Clinton,  lord  Cornwallis,  major  general  Vaughan,  bri- 
gadier general  Leslie,  and  the  Hessian  colonel  Donop, 
they  embarked  at  the  head  of  Newtown  bay,  which  deep- 
ly indents  Long  Island,  and  where  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy*  Being  covered  by  five  ships  of  war, 
on  their  entrance  into  the  river  they  proceeded  to  Kipp's 
Bay,  about  three  miles  north  of  New  York  ;  where,  being 
less  expected  than  in  some  other  places,  the  preparation 
for  defence  was  not  so  great :  the  works,  however,  were 
neither  feeble  nor  destitute  of  troops,  but  the  fire  from 
the  ships  was  so  incessant  and  so  well  conducted,  that 
they  were  soon  abandoned,  and  the  army  landed  without  Capture  of 
opposition*  The  enemy  immediately  abandoned  the  city  ^*^^^®"^- 
of  New  York,  and  all  their  posts  on  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  and  retired  towards  the  t^orth,  where  their  strength 
chit  fly  lay*  The  Americans  had  resolved,  if  the  English 
obtained  possession  of  New  York,  previous  to  the  evacu- 
ation to  set  it  on  fire  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  J^etown 
too  quickly  to  carry  their  designs  into  execution.  Some  fire  by  the 
incendiaries,  however,  secreted  themselves  in  deserted  ^J!!^^^' 
houses,  and  contrived  to  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several 
places*  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  September, 
about  a  third  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  soldiers,  that 
the  whole  was  not  consumed* 

The   general   had  fortified    Kingsbridc^e,  in  order  to 
secure  a  retreat ;  and  the  works  on  both  sides  of  the  pas- 
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CHAP,  sage  were  so  strong,  that  they  appeared  to  defy  all  attempts 
^Jl^  on  either.  At  Kingsbriclge,  ten  thousand  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  posted,  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  at  Har- 
lem, near  New  York.  The  whole  force  was  so  advanta- 
geously disposed,  as  to  render  an  attack  dangerous  from 
New  York.  General  Howe,  finding  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  them  in  that  quarter,  resolved  to  attack 
them  from  another :  he  proposed  to  move  a  great  part  of 
his  army  to  the  continent  behind  Kingsbridge,  in  the  rear 
of  the  enem}',  on  the  side  whence  they  derived  their  pro- 
vision ;  but  to  retain  possession  of  New  York  by  a  strong 
garrison,  protected  in  front  by  a  chain  of  redoubts,  and  in 
the  rear  and  on  both  the  sides  by  the  fleet.  This  manoeuvre 
would  compel  the  provincials  either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or 
be  confined  in  New  York  island,  cut  off  by  the  army  or 
fleet  from  every  supply  of  provisions,  the  snips  guarding 
the  passage  from  the  Jerseys,  while  the  troops  possessed 
the  country  adjoining  Kingsbridge.  On  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, general  Howe  embarked  his  troops,  crossed  over  to 
the  continent  towards  Connecticut,  and  landed  on  Frog's 
Neck,  near  West  Chester  :  here  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
five  days  for  stores  from  Staten  Island;  and  on  the  18thy 
receiving  information  that  Peil's  Point  would  be  a  more 
convenient  place  for  landing,  the  British  reembarked,  and 
came  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  Hutchinson's  river,  whence  they 
advanced  up  the  country.  Extending  from  East  Chester  to 
New  Rochclle,  there  are  two  roads  to  Connecticut,  the 
lower  near  the  sea,  the  upper  through  high  grounds  called 
the  Wliite  Plains.  The  lower  route  was,  by  their  last 
movement,  in  possession  of  his  majesty's  troops ;  and 
they  now  prepared  to  seize  the  higher.  Meanwhile  gene- 
ral Washington  discovered  that  if  he  remained  in  his  pre- 
sent position,  he  would  be  obliged  to  hazard  a  general 
hattlf,  which  might  be  in  its  event  decisively  fatal  to  the 
coloiiics,  as  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  a  retreat. 
His  army  was  originally  inferior  in  force  and  discipline 
to  the  royal  host,  and  now  reduced  by  recent  defeat  and 
sickness,  it  was  still  more  dispirited  :  fiom  the  same  cau- 
ses, great  animosities  prevailed  between  the  troops  of  the 
northern  and  the  southern  colonies.  As  victor)'  was  little 
to  be  expected  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  Washington's 
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ttgect  to  avoid  a  battle  if  possible;   but  if  an  engagement    CHAP, 
inevitable,   to  change   his  ground,  that  he  might  have 


die  gpreater  probability  of  securing  a  retreat.  Leaving  ,7-g 
therefore  New  York  island,  he  posted  his  army  about 
seventeen  thousand  in  number,  near  Kingsbridge,  and 
occupied  the  ground  from  thence  to  White  Plains,  hav- 
iog  the  river  Brunx  in  front,  and  detached  eight  thousand 
men  to  occupy  the  eastern  bank  ;  on  the  26th,  crossing 
With  his  whole  army,  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position. 
On  the  28th  of  October,  the  royal  army,  which  con- 
fisted  of  thirteen  thousand  men  leaving  its  encampment, 
advanced  in  two  columns ;  general  Clinton  commanding 
the  right,  general  De  Heisttr  the  left.  They  found  the 
Americans  encamped  on  a  long  ridge  of  hill,  on  the  brow 
of  which  they  hud  hastily  constructed  lines,  A  bend  of 
the  Brunx  protected  the  right  flank,  and  another  turning 
surrounded  the  rear  of  the  right  wing.  The  left  wing 
was  posted  on  uneven  ground,  steep  and  rugged  in  front, 
but  affording  a  secure  retreat  in  the  rear.  The  most  ac- 
cessible part  was  the  centre,  the  slope  of  the  hill  being 
there  gradual,  the  lines  not  fraised,  and  the  ditches, 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  and  the  shoitness  of  the 
time,  necessarily  shallow.  A  body  of  provincials  posted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Brunx,  commanded  a  ford  oppo- 
site to  the  right  flank.  General  Howe,  informed  of  the  ^«  l**^ 
position  of  this  detachment,  and  judging  that  it  was  sta-  An»erica« 
tioned  there  to  cover  the  right  flank,  sent  a  body  of  troops  fcated!**** 
across  the  river,  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
their  rising  ground,  gall  the  flank  which  would  be  thus 
left  defenceless,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  operations  in 
front  of  the  camp.  The  troops  sent  upon  that  service 
under  general  Leslie  and  colonel  Donop,  consisting  both 
of  British  and  Hessians,  vied  with  each  other  in  courage 
and  expedition,  passed  the  ford  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
6fc,  formed  on  the  bank,  marched  with  alacrity  and  vigour 
up  the  hill,  charged  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets,  and 
drove  them  from  their  works.  General  Howe,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  no  attempt  to  attack  the  enem\'s  lines, 
or  to  force  their  main  body  to  battle.  During  the  night, 
the  provincials  drew  hack  their  encampment,  and  thereby 
Jjtrcnglhened  their  intrenchments  ;   whereupon  the  British 
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commander  thought  it  unwise  to  make  a  general  assault 
until  some  fresh  troops  should  arrive  from  York  island. 
On  the  30ih,  the  expected  reinforcement  came,  and  the 
general  professed  an  intention  of  attacking  the  camp  next 
morning.  A  heavy  rain  having  fallen  during  the  night> 
he  judged  the  groimd  too  slippery  on  so  steep  a  hill  for 
being  attempted,  therefore  that  day  the  assault  was  defer- 
red. 'I'he  succeeding  night  the  provincials  evacuated 
their  camp,  and  retired  back  into  the  coimtry  ;  after  hav- 
ing in  thfir  retreat  set  fire  to  all^he  houses  on  White  Plains, 
thev  took  possession  of  the  high  ground  towards  North 
Castle.  Cientral  Howe,  conceiving  the  enemy  could  not 
be  drawn  to  an  engagement,  judged  it  expedient  to  pursue 
them  no  farther,  and  employed  himself  in  reducing  Kings- 
bridge  anrl  fort  Washington,  that  he  might  be  master  of 
tJie  whole  of  New  Vork  island.  The  last  of  these  posts 
was  very  Important,  as  it  secured  an  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  Jersey  shore,  and  commanded  the  navigation  of 
the  North  river.  Sensible  of  the  value -of  this  place,  the 
piovincials  had  garrisoned  it  with  three  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  colonel  Magaw.  On  the  15ih  of  Novem- 
ber, the  fort  was  summoned  to  surrender  ;  but  the  com- 
m:aider  answered  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity :  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  storm.  Next 
morning  the  royalists  made  an  assault  in  four  divisions ; 
the  first,  consisting  of  Hessians,  was  conducted  by  gene- 
ral Knyphausen,  on  the  north  side  of  the  three  others,  be- 
ing British  troops ;  the  second  was  led  by  general  Mat- 
thew, supported  and  covered  by  lord  Cornwallis  ;  the  third 
was  conducted  by  colonel  Stirling;  and  the  forty-second 
regiment,  the  last,  by  lord  Percy.  The  Hessians  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  wood,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
very  advantageously  posted ;  a  hot  engagement  taking 
place  in  the  aacein  of  a  hill,  they  made  their  way  through 
the  thicket,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  eminence.  The 
other  divisions  were  equally  active  and  successful;  the 
rf)yal  highlanders  particularly  distinguished  themselves : 
before  they  landed  from  the  continent,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  American  batteries  ;  and  these 
continued  to  play  upon  them  as  they  were  ascending  a  steep 
hill.      The  heroes  bore  all  with  firmness  and  persevciante, 
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gained  the  summit,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  took    CHAP, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners :  the  enemy  unable  to  ^^^.^^-^^ 
resist  any  longer,  surrendered  at  discretion.     By  the  cap-      ^^-^^ 
ture  of  fort  Washington,  and  the  surrender  of  Kings- 
bridge  which  followed  soon  after,  the  British  troops  were 
in   possession  not  only  of  New  York  and  the   adjacent 
islands,  but  also  of  an  easy  access  either  to  New  England 
or  the  Jerseys.     Thus  situated,  general  Howe  planned 
two  expeditions,  one  under  lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Jerseys, 
another  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Rhode  Island.     Gene-  general 
ral  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker  commanded  an  expedition  pUns  de- 
to  Rhode  Island  ;  the  provincials  abandoned  it  at  their  ap-  pg^^„Jf ' 
proach,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  province,  which  invasion 
was  deemed  a  very  advantageous  acquisition,  since  it  had  ^."'^  reduc- 
been  a  great  rendezvous  for  privateers,  that  had  captured  Rhode 
a  considerable  number  of  British  ships.     On  the  18th  of  ^^'^'|^' 
November,  lord  Cornwallis   crossed  over  to  the  Jersey  cc8»of 
shore  with  about  five  thousand  men,    and  landed  eight  jj^^JJUjc" 
miles  above   fort  Lee ;  when  they  had  almost  surprised  seys. 
the  garrison,  and  made  the  enemies  prisoners  of  war ;   but 
a  deserter  informing  the  Americans  of  the  approach  of  the 
king's  troops,  they  evacuated  the  fort  with  great  expedi- 
tion, leaving  to  the  British  their  provisions  and  artillery. 
His  lordship  now  penetrated  into  East  and  West  Jersey, 
and  took  possession  of  the  principal  towns  as  far  Bruns- 
wick.    The  American  troops  fled  before  him  in  the  great- 
est dismay.     In  this  career  of  success  and  pursuit,  he 
was  arrested  by  an  order  from  the  commander   in   chief, 
to  prevent  him  from  advancing  farther.      From  the  con- 
sternation of  the  provincial  forces  in  the  Jerseys,  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  military  men,  that  if  lord  Cornwal- 
lis had  been   permitted  to  proceed,  he   would  have  taken 
Philadelphia. 

General  Washington  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
Jerseys  and  on  the  Delaware ;  Lee  was  intrusted  with  a 
body  of  forces  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  having 
conceived  Washington's  situation  to  be  dangerous,  resolved 
to  cross  the  North  river,  and  form  a  junction  with  him, 
as  they  marched  westwards  towards  the  Delaware.  On  Capture  •£ 
the  13th  of  December  he  quitted  his  camp,  in  order  to  re-  f^!^* 
connoitre  the  enemy ;  in  the  course  of  this  employment, 
Vol.  IL  M 
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CHAP,  being  about  three  miles  distant  from  his  army,  he  stopt  at 
'  a  house  |:o  breakfast.  General  Howe  had  despatched  colo- 
nel Harcourt  to  obtain  intelligence  concerning  general 
Lee's  route  and  motions.  Having  traced  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced, he  determined  still  longer  to  watch  his  progress* 
In  the  course  of  this  service,  he  intercepted  a  countryman 
carrying  a  letter  from  general  Lee,  by  which  he  found 
where  he  was  ;  learning  also  that  he  was  slightly  guarded, 
he  projected  to  carry  him  off,  and  galloping  with  his  party 
to  the  place  where  Lee  had  halted,  took  effectual  means 
to  prevent  his  escape,  forced  open  the  doors,  made  him  a 
prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  commander  in  chief  at 
New  York.  The  Americans  severely  felt  the  loss  of  this 
general,  who  possessed  great  abilities  and  very  extensive 
knowledge  ;  he  had  formerly  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  British  service,  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  sevea 
years  war  both  in  America  and  Portugal,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  military -conduct.  A  restless  disposition, 
afid  a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  inclina- 
tions, had  induced  him  after  the  peace  to  travel :  he  tra- 
versed most  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  visited  the  various 
courts,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  respective  go- 
vernments, customs,  manners,  and  languages  of  the  seve- 
ral nations.  Being  disgusted  by  some  persons  in  the  Bri- 
tish administration,  he,  on  the  first  disturbances  in  Ame- 
rica, crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
congress.  His  proposals  were  received  with  joy,  and  he 
was  appointed  major  general.  By  his  talents,  activity, 
and  skill,  he  had  been  eminently  useful  in  disciplining  the' 
American  troops,  and  greatly  contributed  to  support  the 
provincial  cause.  This  able  man  was  by  no  means  without 
his  defects;  he  disbelieved  and  ridiculed  revealed  and 
even  natural  religion,  was  loose  in  his  moral  principles, 
and  profligate  in  his  character  :  his  very  efforts  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  colonies  arose  from  unworthy  motives  ;  because 
he  conceived  some  ground  of  displeasure  against  persons 
employed  under  the  British  government,  he  made  war 
against  his  king  and  native  country-  There  being  no 
British  officer  of  equal  rank  a  prisoner  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, general  Washington  oflured  six  field  officers  in  ex- 
change for  Lee  :  but  general  Howe  answered,  that  he  was 
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m  deserter  from  the  British  service,  and  therefore  could   CHAP. 
not  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.     Washington  con-  ^^^v^^ 
tended,  that  having  resigned  his  commission  before  he  ac«      177^, 
cepted  of  a  command  in  the  provincial  service,  the  gene- 
ral was  not  a  deserter.      Howe  adheted  to  his  resolution, 
and  would  not  release  him,  but  kept  him  a  close  prisoner. 
This  rigorous  conduct  produced  retaliation  on  the  other 
side :   colonel  Campbell,  who  had  been  .before  treated  as 
befitted  his  condition,  was  the  first  who  experienced  dis- 
agreeable effects,  owing  to  the  British  treatment  of  Lee ; 
he  was  now  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  the  other  officers, 
though  not  handled  with  such   severity,  underwent  very 
great  hardships. 

The  affairs  of  the  provincials  appeared  now  to  be  in  a  C<m»terna- 
desperate  situation :  by  the  orders  of  the  general  to  lord  Ameri- 
Comwallis,  they  had  been  suffered  to  cross  the  Delaware;  ^^'' 
but  no  doubt  was  entertained  that,  as  soon  as  the  river 
was  frozen  over,  not  only  a  detachment,  but  the  whole 
army  under  Howe   himself,  would  advance  in  pursuit  of 
the  discomfited   and  flying  enemy,  proceed  to  Philadel-  Theyex- 
phia,  and  for  so  important  an  object,  and  with  such  pro-  Jfmwe' 
bability  of  complete  success,  brave   ail  the  hazards  and  <^t  PhiU- 
hardships  of  a  winter  campaign.     The  soldiers  were  quite   ^  ^  ''* 
disheartened ;  the   panic   extended  itself  to  the  civil  de- 
partments :  the  governor,  council,  assembly,  and  magis- 
tracy of  New  Jersey  deserted  their  province ;  their  breth- 
ren of  Philadelphia  dispersed  ;   and  the  congress,  expect- 
ing the  speedy  arrival  of  the  British  army,  fled  to  Mary- 
land.    Three  of  the  principal  citizens,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  declared  their  resolution  to  entreat  the  protection  of 
general  Howe.     The  chief  city  of  North  America,  the 
seat  of  the  new  government,  appeared  ready  to  submit,  if 
the  British  army  should  advance.     Alarmed  at  these  dan-  Firmaets 
gers,  congress  did  not,  however,  despair ;  they  proceeded  ^^  **" 
not  only  to  repair  their  actual  losses,  but  to  remove  the 
causes.     Their  soldiers  had  only  been  enlisted  for  a  yeari 
they  now   ordained  that  they  should  be  levied  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.     The  army 
was  to  consist  of  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  be  furnished 
and  maintained  by  the  respective  colonies  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  ascertained  ability  of  each.     I.i- 
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beral  offers  were  made  of  bounties  and  of  pay,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  men  to  enlist ;  and  an  allotment  of  lands  at 
the  end  of  the  war  was  promised  to  all  who  survived,  or 
to  the  families  of  those  who  fell*  They  also  published 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people,  to  remind  them  of  their 
assurances  of  protection  and  support ;  they  recapitulated 
the  various  grievances  which  they  had  so  often  stated,  and 
the  rejection  of  all  their  applications  for  redress :  nothing 
but  unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  their  enemies ; 
the  only  alternatives  were  resistance  or  slavery, — which  of 
the  two  were  free-born  brave  men  to  choose  ^  The  success 
of  the  British  arms,  they  alleged,  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  cost  very  dear.  They  assured  them  of  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  exhorted  them  to  firm 
reliance  and  resistance ;  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence 
of  their  liberties,  properties,  and  every  object  which  could 
be  dear  to  man.  The  appeal  had  the  desired  effect,  it  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  stimulated  the  most 
astonishing  efforts  to  procure  reinforcements  for  the  army. 
With  the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  the  wisdom  and  abi- 
lity of  their  general  most  powerfully  cooperated,  not  with- 
out being  seconded  by  some  unfortunate  circumstances  in 
the  army  ot  Britain.  To  the  surprise  of  both  friends  and 
enemies,  general  Howe  did  not  attempt  to  prosecute  the 
success  of  his  detachment,  but  retired  into  winter  quar- 
ters. He  so  cantoned  his  troops  that  they  could  not 
easily  be  condensed,  should  a  sudden  occasion  require 
them  to  act  in  concert ;  bodies  of  Hessians  were  quartered 
at  Trenton  and  Bordenton,  near  the  Delaware,  and  from 
knowing  the  reduced  situation  of  the  enemy,  had  given 
way  to  great  laxity  of  discipline.  Without  being  restrain- 
ed by  their  officers,  or  by  the  commander  in  chief,  they 
ravaged,  plundered,  and  in  short  exercised  every  cruelty 
which  could  be  expected  from  mercenary  hirelings,  who 
fought  without  sentiment  or  principle,  merely  as  the  in- 
struments of  ^  petty  tyrant  whose  ways  and  means  were 
the  blood  of  his  subjects.  They  revelled  in  the  proceeds 
of  rapine,  and  gave  way  to  excesses  so  natural  to  men, 
who  by  indigence  are  usually  debarred  from  the  comforts 
of  life,  when  they  happen  to  obtain  temporary  abundance. 
New  Jersey  became       scene  of  robbery,  disorder^  and 
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force,  and  abhorred  the  cruelties  of  Hessians,  contemned  ^^^v^^^ 
their  slavish  submission  to  the   most  sordid  despotism.      ^7^5 
Washington,  perfectly  informed   of  the    Hessian   laxity,  T^^  -^"*** 
projected  to  surprise  their   detachments  at  Trenton,  and  animated 
knowing  the   detestation  and    resentment  with  which  his  opeJiSoiMfc 
countrymen  regarded  men  whom  they  considered  as  hire- 
Ungs,  purchased   to  butcher  those  who  had  done  them  no 
injury,  encouraged  them  with  the  hopes  of  punishing  those 
hated  enemies  before  they  should  be  aware  of  their  dan- 
ger.     In  order  to  prevent  the  division  at  Bordenton  from 
affording  any  assistance  to  their  countrymen  at  Trenton, 
he  despatched  a  body  of  four  hundred   and   fifty  militia 
very  lightly  accoutred  and  armed  to  Mount  Holly,  in  sight 
of  the  Hc'ssian  post,  with  orders  not  to  fight,  but  to  fly  as 
soon  as  they  had  provoked  their  enemies  to  advance,  and 
draw  them  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible.     The  stra- 
tagem was  successful :  colonel  Donop,  who  commanded 
that  cantonment  of  Hessians,  with  the  whole  of  his  party, 
except  eighty    men  left  at  the  quarters,    had  proceeded 
twelve  miles  from  his  own  station,  and  eighteen  from  Tren- 
ton.     General  Washington  discerned  that  his  absence  was 
the  fit  moment  for  enterprise,  and  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity.     He  passed  the   Delaware,  already  almost  frozen  Surprise 
over,  by  forcing  the  boats  through  the   ice,  during  the  dans  at 
night  after  Christmas ;   and  by  day  break  on  the  26th,  sur-  '*'''c°^o»' 
rounded  the   Hessian  cantonment.     The  Germans   were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  astonishment  and  confusion,  and 
before  they  could  be  called  to  arms,  Washington  galled 
them  with  a  heavy  fire.     Rhalle,  the  Hessian  commander, 
assembled  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  and  was 
beginning  to  charge  the  enemy  with  great  courage,  when 
he  received  a  mortal  wound,  on  which  his  soldiers  refused 
to  continue  the  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war.     The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  con-  Conquest, 
siderable,  but  the  prisoners  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand.  *?  thtssac! 
This  success  proved  very  advantageous  to  the  American  «*"• 
cause,  as  it  revived  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and  coope- 
rated with  the  address  of  the  congress,  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  people.     The  Americans  had  particularly 
dreaded  the  Hessians,  on  account  of  their  known  warlike 
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CHAP.  discipliDe ;  but  from  seeing  so  many  of  them  taken  pri- 
^^^*  soners,  their  fears  greatly  decreased.  The  general  and 
ir7C.  congress,  %vith  great  judgment,  paraded  the  prisoners 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  other  populous 
places,  and  thus  promoted  in  the  people  a  disposition  to 
enlist*  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  general  Wash- 
ington did  not  choose  to  encamp  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware ;  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  with  such 
a  superior  force  as  he  possessed,  general  Howe  would  re- 
occupy  the  posts  in  Jersey,  and  even  cross  the  Delaware. 
Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to .  regain  the  position 
which  was  thus  lost,  the  general  directed  colonel  Donop 
to  abandon  his  situation,  and  retire  to  Princeton.  Wash- 
ington, encouraged  by  movements  so  very  diflFerent  from 
what  he  apprehended,  again  crossed  the  river,  and  marched 
to  Trenton  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men.  It  was  now 
believed  that  general  Howe  would  have  taken  the  field  im- 
mediately, but  these  expectations  proved  unfounded.  In- 
stead of  marching  with  the  main  army,  he  sent  lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  take  command  of  the  detachment  in  Jersey,  while 
he  himself  remained  quiet  at  New  York.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  Trenton.  General  Washington's  object  was  to 
fatigue,  harass,  and  distress  the  king's  troops,  without 
hazarding  a  battle.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  de- 
tachment, therefore,  he  retired  from  the  town,  posting 
himself  on  some  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
there  seemed  resolved  to  wait  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 
Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  force  the  post  of  the  ene- 
my; but  the  next  morning,  Washington,  leaving  his  fires 
burning,  and  picquets  advanced,  retreated  in  profound 
silence ;  and  taking  a  circuitous  route,  marched  with  a 
design  to  surprise  a  British  detachment  at  Princeton,  con- 
sisting of  the  seventeenth,  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth  regi- 
ments, under  lieutenant  colonel  Mawhood.  This  corps 
was  preparing  to  follow  lord  Cornwallis,  when  Washing- 
ton made  his  appearance,  about  sunrise.  Mawhood  im- 
mediately concluilcd  that  the  American  general  was  rt^treat- 
ing  from  lord  Comvvallis,  and  that  by  obstructing  his, 
march,  he  might  afford  the  British  troops  from  Trenton 
time  to  arrive*     A  fog^y  morning,  and  thick  woods,  pro- 
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vented  him  from  discovering  the  number  of  the  enemy :  CHAl\ 
under  these  mistakes  he  resolved  to  hazard  an  action ;  the  ^^^^ijl^ 
fortieth  regiment,  which  had  not  been  included  in  the  or-  ^^j^ 
ders  to  march,  was  behind  at  Princeton ;  and  to  that  Gaiiani  •»• 
corps  he  sent  immediate  orders  to  join  his  party.  Mean-  Mawhood. 
while  the  battle  began,  and  a  heavy  discharge  of  British 
artillery  did  considerable  execution ;  the  seventeenth  regi- 
ment rushed  forwards  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  ensued.  The  fifty-fifth  and  fortieth  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  support  their  fellow  soldiers*  Se- 
veral, by  their  ardour,  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  de- 
tachment; the  seventeenth,  notwithstanding  the  great  su- 
periority of  numbers,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
and  retreated  to  Brunswick,  with  a  loss  of  near  one  half  of 
their  number.  The  exploit  of  the  seventeenth,  just  re- 
corded, was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  atchieve* 
ments  during  the  war.  The  field  officers  being  all  absent, 
captain  Scott,  who  led  the  regiment,  received  just  and 
very  high  applause  for  his  conduct :  the  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, from  the  valour  of  that  corps,  was  very  consider- 
able. Lord  Cornwallis,  discovering  the  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my, hastened  to  pursue  them  ;  but  Washington,  though 
he  kept  so  near  the  British  troops  as  to  give  them  full  em- 
ployment, did  not  hazard  an  engagement.  The  troops  of 
Cornwallis,  being  broken  with  the  toilsome  warfare,  he 
was  o!>liged  to  retire  to  Brunswick  to  refresh  his  corps, 
and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  the  commander 
in  chief.  Washington,  meanwhile,  overran  Jersey,  seized 
the  principal  towns,  and  secured  the  posts  on  the  Dela- 
ware, by  which  means  he  commanded  an  easy  passage  for 
himself  whenever  it  should  be  expedient  to  recross  that 
river. 

The  conduct  and  event  of  these  wintsr  operations 
proved  very  dilForent  from  what  the  friends  of  Britain 
expected,  and  the  provincials  apprehended-  It  was  con- 
ceived, that  the  general  would  have  acted  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  combined  army,  instead  of  remaining  unem- 
ployed himself,  and  parcelling  his  troops  out  in  a  great 
number  of  detachments.  If,  instead  of  preserving  his 
force  concentrated,  and  pressing  forward  on  the  enemy 
with  its   whole  impulse,  they  must  be   spread  into  such  a 
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CHAP,    number  of  cantonments,  it  was  thought  tlie  posts  next  t» 
XV n.      th^j  enemy  ought  to  have  been  the  strongest,  whereas  they 
were  the  weakest.     The  Americans,  with  reason,  dreaded 
that  they   would  be   overwhelmed  by  the  British  army ; 
directed  by  the  conduct,  and  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  its  commander  in  chief  to  activity  and  mttrprisv,  but 
they  found  they  had  only  to  contend   with  partial  dctacb* 
ments,  while  the  main  force  and  the  general  himself  were 
stationar}'   and   inactive.     The  army  of  Washington  did 
not   amount  to  seven  thousand  militia,  the  army  of  gene- 
nil   Howe   to   twenty-eight  thousand  disciplined  troops  : 
during  six  months,  from  the  middle  of  this  winter  to  the 
middle   of  the  following  summer,  Washington  remained 
upon  the  Di-laware,  within  thirt\'  miles  oi  the  British  head- 
quarters, without  any  attempts  to  dislodge  him  from  his 
posts,  or  to  proceed  to  the  great  object  of  the  war. 
Ch>rr!itimit         Tuz  plan  of  the  campaign  under  general  Carleton  was, 
<Mi  the        as  we  have  seen,  to  drive  the   enemv  from  Canada,  and 
afterwards  proceed  by  the  lakes  to  the  northwestern  parts 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  that  he  might  cooperate 
with  the  main   army,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to  invade 
either  the  northern  or    middle  colonies  as  occasion  might 
require  ;  that  thus  they  could  separate  the  southern  from 
the  northern   provinces,  enclose   New  York  between  the 
two  armies,  and  thereby  compel  those  provincials  to  sur^ 
render  at  discretion.      We  left  the  British  generals  at  the 
capture  of  fort  St.  Johns   in    the  end  of  June  ;  there  an 
armanur.l  was   prepared  for  crossing  lake  Champlain,  in 
order  to   besiege   Crown  Point,   and  Ticonderoga.      The 
Americans  had    a  considerable    flet-t  on  lake  Ch:un plain, 
whereas    the    British  had  not  a  single  vessel.      It  was  ne- 
cessary, in  orutr  to  g«in   a  superiority,  to  prepare  thirty 
fishing  bloops,  and  to   equip  thtm  with  cannon.      Hie  ge- 
neral used    every   eiTc^^rt  to    procure    the  requisite   navj 
force  :   the  larg\si  o(  the  ve>Mis  wt-re  brnughl  from  Enj 
land,  and  were   after w.irds  o!*/lit;cd   to   be  tiiken  in  piec< 
and  reconstructed,  in  order  to  answer  their  purpose  upor 
the    lake.      It   wa<i   necos^,lr^•  also  to  ir.in sport  over  lan( 
and  drag  up   the    rapid   current   of  St.   Thcrese   and  Sl^  ^ 
Johns,   with    ihivtx    lont;    bi^.iis.    a  great  n-jmber  of  fla^^ 
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of  great  burden^  a  gondola  weighing  thirty  tons,  CHAP, 
and  about  four  hundred  batteaux.  Notwithstanding  the  ,^^^^^ 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  complexity  of  the  1775, 
Jabour  and  impediments,  such  was  the  ardour  and  activity 
aC  the  British  troops  that  it  was  finished  in  three  months. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  season  was  far  advanced ;  not 
only  lake  Champlain  and  lake  George  were  to  be  encoun* 
tered,  and  an  unknown  force  on  each  subdued,  and  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderago  captured  ;  but,  after  these  difficul- 
ties were  overcome,  a  wild  and  desolate  country  covered 
with  intricate  forests,  indented  with  swamps  and  morasses, 
was  to  be  pervaded,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Albany,  and 
open  a  communication  with  general  Howe*  October  wa^ 
begun  before  the  fleet  was  ready  to  oppose  the  Americans  on 
Jake  Champlain  :  the  naval  force  consisted  of  the  Inflexi- 
Ue^  which  was  reconstructed  at  St.  Johns  in  twenty-eight 
days,  and  mounted  eighteen  twelve-pounders  ;  one  schoo- 
ner mounting  fourteen,  and  another  twelve  six-pounders  ; 
m  flatbottomed  batteau,  carrying  six  twenty-four,  and 
the  same  number  of  twelve-pounders,  besides  howitzers  ; 
and  a  gondola,  with  seven  nine-pounders  :  twenty  gun* 
boats,  carrying  either  field  pieces,  or  howitzers,  were  furr 
nished  in  the  same  manner.  There  was  besides  a  great 
number  of  large  boats  for  transporting  the  troops,  provi- 
sions, stores,  and  other  necessaries.*  The  American 
force  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  British  :  they  had 
made  the  most  skilful  use  of  their  materials,  but  they 
wanted  timber  and  artillery  :  their  fleet  amounted  to  fif- 
teen vessels,  commanded  by  Arnold.  On  the  lith  of 
October,  the  British  fleet,  conducted  by  captain  Pringle, 
and  under  the  general  direction  of  Carleton,  discovered 
the  armament  of  the  enemy  posted  to  defend  the  passage 
between  the  island  of  Valicour  and  the  western  main.  An 
engagement  commenced,  and  continued  on  both  sides  for 
several  hours  with  great  intrepidity  :  the  unfavourai)Ie- 
ncss  of  the  wind  prevented  the  chief  ships  of  the  British 
"from  taking  a  share  in  the  fight.  Night  approaching,  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  discontinue  the  action  ;  they  were 
accordingly  withdrawn,  but  not  before  the  strongest  of 
the  enemy's  ships  was  run  aground,  and  one  of  their  gon- 
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CflAP.    dolas  sunk.     Arnold,  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 

^^^^^^  strength,    retreated   during    the   night :   ihc   British  fleet 
1776.      pursued  them  the  nest  day,  and  the  day  following  ;  and 
the  wind  being  favourable  for  bringing  all  the  ships  into 
action,  overtook  them  a  few  leagues  from  Crown  Point. 
The  American  commander,  unable  to   avoid   an   engage* 
ment,  made  the  best  disposition  which  his  force  permitted : 
about  noon  the  battle  began,  and  continued  with  great  fury 
for  two  hours  ;  but  at  length  the  superior  force  and  skill  of 
the    British  prevailed.      The   provincials  burnt  several  of 
the  ships,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands   of 
the  English.      On  the  15th  of  October  the   British   fleet 
anchored  off  Crown  Point,  and  the  enemy  retired  to  Ti- 
Crown       conderago.      General  Carleton  remained  at   Crown  Point 
4ceof  till  the   third  of  November ;  and  as  the  winter  was  com- 

mencing, he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  besiege  Ticonde- 
rago.  Some  of  his  officers  wished  the  attempt  to  have 
been  made  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Crowa  Point. 
The  distance  was  only  fifteen  miles,  and  the  garrison, 
they  conceived  would  not  hold  out  ten  days  against  the 
British  force.  General  Carleton,  however,  thought  the 
capture  of  that  place  might  be  attended  with  considerable 
loss,  while  the  benefit  arising  from  it  would  be  immaterial 
during  the  current  campaign,  because  so  late  in  the  sea* 
son  they  could  not  think  of  entering  upon  lake  George, 
and  proceeding  to  Albany.  From  the  difficulty  of  sub- 
sistence, a  garrison  could  not  easily  be  maintained  during 
the  winter  ;  and  thus,  though  taken,  it  would  be  neces- 
••'it  c^^'u-Siry  to  evacuate  it  again,  and  leave  it  to  the  enemy. 
Though  these  arguments  did  not  convince  the  other  offi- 
cers, yet  they  determined  general  Carleton  to  reembark 
the  army,  and  return  to  St.  Johns  ;  whence  he  distributed 
his  army  into  winter  quarters. 
^*"uof  Thus  of  the  three   great  objects  of  the  campaign  of 

t}»  cam-  175^6,  the  southern  expedition  totally  failed,  and  the  other 
^'^*  two  wcrc  )>ut  partially  obtained.  The  Canadian  arma- 
ment achieved  only  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point :  gen- 
eral Howe  acquired  possession  of  Long  Island,  and  New 
York,  with  part  of  the  Jerseys.  His  operations  had  very 
Yiitlc  impaired  the  resources  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  other 
hand,  by  allowing  them   to  ^;ain  unexpected  advantages^ 
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Ivliad  animated  hope,  inspirited  courage,  promoted  firm-    CHAP, 
ness  and   unanimity,  and  aiForded  them  a  fair  prospect  of  ^^p^^.,^ 
ultimate  success.  1775 

During  this  year  the  American  privateers  were  i>ei»rcda- 
extremv  iv  active  nnd  successful.  The  West  India  islands,  Ameneao 
as  had  been  predicted,  were  in  great  distress  by  the  inter-  P"**^***- 
diisioQ  of  commerce  with  America.  The  most  essential 
necessaries  of  life,  especially  Indian  corn,  the  principal 
iaad  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  poor  and  laborious  whites, 
had  risen  from  three  to  four  times  the  customary  price. 
Slaves,  next  in  importance  and  necessity,  were  not  to  be 
^firocured  in  sufficient  quantity  for  any  sum ;  and  other 
wants  and  distresses  multiplied.  In  this  period  of  cala- 
IHiCy,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  an  insurrection  of 
diegroes  in  Jamaica,  most  of  the  soldiers  having  been 
<irafted  to  America*  One  hundred  and  twenty  sail  of 
^aerchantmen  were  about  to  depart  for  Europe,  and  the 
conspirators  had  fixed  on  their  departure  as  the  proper 
^me  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execution,  as  the  island 
'%ould  then  be  still  more  defenceless.  The  conspiracy 
brought  to  light  a  few  days  before  the  fleet  actually 
iled,  and  the  ships  were  retained  until  it  was  effectually 
-crushed,  and  order  restored.  This  detention  was  after- 
wards attended  with  vcrv  ruinous  cJOfects.  The  Ameri- 
can  privateers  had,  during  the  former  part  of  the  summer, 
been  very  active  and  successful ;  and  as  the  increase  of 
captures  enlarged  the  capitals  of  the  adventurers  for  more 
distant  enterprises,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their  depre- 
dations. A  considerable  part  of  this  rich  fleet  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  provincials  ;  and  encouraged  by  such  an 
acquisition,  they  afterwards  sent  cruisers  to  the  West 
Indies,  which  captured  many  other  ships.  The  planters 
and  merchants  were  almost  ruined  by  the  complicated 
evils  that  resulted  to  them  from  the  war.  The  mer* 
chants  who  had  traded  to  America,  continued  to  be  great 
BuflPerers,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  trade,  but  by  the  deten- 
tion of  their  property  which  was  no  longer  remitted.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  American  ships  infested  ihe 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  seizing  the  British  traders  distress- 
ed other  mercjiants.  The  provincial  privateers  found 
refuge,  protection,  and  encouragement  from  France,  not- 
withstanding the  professions  of  amity. 
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JljritUh  nation  still  fmourable  to  coercive  measures^-^uri* 
ous  causes  of  this  diposition^r-^onspiracy  and  trial  of 
John  the  Painter.-^Meetinff  of  ffarUamenLf^^King's 
speech^^ebate»''~'Motion  for  a  revision  of  acts  obnoxious 
to  the  Americans^  in  conformity  to  general  Howe^s  pro* 
clamation'^rejected'-''-secession  of  members^-^Letters  of 
marque^  £sPc« — Reprisal  biU.^-^Btll  for  seizing  suspected 
persons  ;  in  which  lord  Norths  wishing  to  please  both  par* 
ties^  satisfies  neithern^^Important  amendments^  through 
Mr.  Dunning^  passed.'^^Affdirs  of  India^-^nabob  of  Ar- 
cot^  council  of  Madras^  and  rajah  of  Tanjore^^^Lord 
Pigot  sent  out^^^onspiracy  against  him^  executed  by  co- 
lonel Stuart^^proceedtngs  thereon  in  the  buRa  house-^ 
in  parliament-'-^eceding  members  retum^ord  Chathamfs 
motion  for  terminating  the  war^-^rejected^^ifference  of 
opinion  among  opposition  concerning  American  indepen* 
dence.^^Unexpected  demand  from  Hesse  CasseL-^^Prorot 
gation  of  parliament. 

qHAP.  DESTRUCTIVE  as  the  manifold  losses  wbicli 

^^v^  we  have  been  relating  were  to  the  mercantile  interest,  yet 
^\\^^  the  nation  in  general  continued  favourable  to  the  war. 
The  QHtion  The  declaration  of  independence  separated  from  the  cause 
ironnlueto  ^^  ^^^  Americans  persons  who  had  before  regarded  them 
^e  war.  as  oppressed  and  suffering  fellow-subjects :  these  noW  ooa» 
eausesof    tended  that  the  question  no  longer  was,  *^  Have  our  breth* 

Sdoi?*^^  "  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  treated  ?  but  shall  we  not  reduce  our 
*'  declared  enemies  i  As  long  as  they  acknowledged  them* 
^  selves  subjects  of  the  British  constitution,  we  wished  them 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  our  excellent 
polity  confers  and  secures ;  but  now  they  have  renounced 
connexion,  and  declared  hostility  to  this  country,  we,  as 
Britons,  must  oppose  the  enemies  of  Britain."  By  this 
spvcies  of  r«;asoning,  extended  farther  than  the  subject  of 
the  analagy  justified,  they  inferred,  that  the  parental  au* 
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thority  extended  to  the  control  of  the  property  eventually  CHAF. 
acquired  by  the  children  through  their  own  ability,  indus-  ^^^v^ij 
try,  and  skill.  The  asserted  ingratitude  they  enhanced,  1775, 
by  aOeging,  that  the  preceding  war  was  commenced  and 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  these  colonies,  and  that  they 
were  debtors  to  us  for  all  those  eiForts  by  which  we  had 
vanquished  the  enemy,  and  secured  our  American  settle- 
ments. No  arguments  were  more  frequently  repeated  by 
the  censurers  of  American  resistance,  than  this  charge  of 
ingratitude ;  the  weight  of  which  so  obviously  depends, 
•ot  on  the  benefit  conferred,  but  on  the  motives  for  ren- 
dering the  service.  The  hostilities  that  commenced  in 
1755,  arose  on  one  side  from  a  determination  to  prevent 
France  from  being  aggrandized  at  our  expense,  and  to  re- 
press encroachments  upon  colonies  which  were  so  benefi- 
cial to  Britain.  The  consideration  of  filial  duty  led  to  pa- 
rental "dignity  as  well  as  claims ;  zeal  for  the  maintenance 
•f  British  auriiority  and  supremacy  induced  many  a  loyal 
and  patriotic  subject  to  reprobate  the  Americans ;  and  not 
doubting  that  our  demands  were  founded  in  right,  and 
conducive  to  honour,  they  did  not  examine  whether  this 
assertion  of  our  alleged  rights  would  not  be  overbalanced 
by  the  enense  and  danger  of  the  contest ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  experience  which  they  had  already  received  in  the 
oourse  of  two  very  costly  years,  still  regarded  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  colonies  as  a  prtffitable  object.  The  ministerial 
system  they  conceived  would  greatly  diminish  our  national 
burdens:  on  a  balance  of  accounts,  we  should  find  our-^ 
ielves  gainers  by  the  war;  besides  those  who  from  public 
motives  approved  of  the  contest,  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who  supported  it  from  private  interest;  the  certainty, 
•r  believed  probability^  of  acquiring  lucrative  contracts,  or 
ether  profite  from  the  war,  which  they  could  not  expect  in 
peace.  The  muldtude  were,  as  usual,  directed  by  autho- 
rity: the  greater  number  of  peers,  and  of  the  principal 
gentry,  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  ministry ;  and,  in 
addition  to  their  immediate  dependents  connected  with 
them  by  the  ties  of  interest,  there  were  many  more  who, 
either  from  attachment,  admiration  of  rank  and  fortune,  or 
vanity,  were  influenced  by  their  opinions,  followed  their 
example,  praised  the  measures  and  copduct  of  ministry, 
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CHAP,     and  reviled  the  Americnns  and  the   British  opponents  of 
'      alministration.     Great  numbers  fell  resentment  and  indi^- 
1^^^      nation  at  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  which  they  imputed 
to  the  colonists^  for  resisting  such  reasonable  demands  of 
their  benefactors,  under  whose  fostering  care   they  had 
been  reared  to  their  present  strength :  they  formed  analo- 
gies from  the  returns  incumbent  in  filial  duty  for  parental 
affection,  and  support  bestowed  in  the  days  of  inability  to 
provide  for  themselves.      From  these  various  causes,  and 
probably  others,  a  largo  majority  of  the  people  of  all  ranks 
at  this  lime  approved  of  the  American  war  throughout  the 
nation.      Those  who  siill  continued  to  censure   the  com- 
pulsory system  that  had  buen  adopted  towards  the  colonies, 
if  far  less  numerous,  were  by  no  m  jans  deficient  in  respecta- 
bility ;  among  these,  besides  the  partisans  of  parliamentary 
opposition,   were  some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  and  a  great 
numl)er  of  the  smaller  landholders  in  English  counties;  a 
considerable  portion  of  independent  merchants,  who  nei- 
ther pOvSsessod  nor  exp  cted  contracts  from   government, 
and  found  commerce  injured  by  the  war;  m:mufaclurers  in 
similar  circumstances:   protestant  dissenters,   the  ardent 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who  carried  their  zeal 
perhaps  farther  than  was  consistent  with  order;  the  ablest 
of  English  counsellors   who  held   no  office  under  govern- 
ment, but  who,  reiving  on  personal  efforts,  and  having  no 
motives  to  be  expectants  of  donatives,  free  and  indepen- 
dent by  their  talents,   were   the   friends  of  constitutional 
liberty.    Literarv  men  did  not  then  constitute  so  numerous 
a  cl  tss  as  they  have  since  become :  lord  North,  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  taste,  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  some 
of  the  ablest  writers,  and  many  of  subordinate  rank,  were 
patronized  by  the  court;   though  individuals  of  superior 
celebrity  were  adverse  to  the  measures  of  government,  yet 
authors,  as  a  body,  could  not  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  a  min 
istry  which   held    genius  and  learning  in  high  estimation. 
The  clergy  of  England  were  in  general  friendly  to  admin- 
istration :  of  the  Scottish  church,  except  a  few,  by  office, 
sinecure,  or  pension,  connected  with  government,  the  men 
of  nif>si  a!)iliiy  and  influence  were  inimical   to  the  stamp 
act,  and  all  the  siibsrquent  proceedings  of  the  compulsorj' 
s\-.>>iem  ;   and  ihoudi  thev   did  not  iustifv  the  wisdom  of 
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ibc  American  declaration  of  independence,  yet  imputed  it    CHAP, 
to  the  united  rashness,  violence,  and  weukness  of  the  Bri-  ^^p^-,^- 
tish  cabinet*     From  continued  contrariety  of  sentiment,  a      ^jj^^ 
general  virulence  prevailed   between  the  supporters   and 
censurers  of  the  ministerial  system ;  and  to  the  char^  of 
erroneous  reasoning,  the   parties   very  often   reciprocally 
added  the  accusation  of  corrupt  and  even  flagitious  mo- 
tives, by  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  little  probability r 
that  the  greater  number  of  either  side  were  actuated.    An 
incident  which  happened  about  this  time  caused  very  great 
alarm  through  the  kingdom,  produced  ver}'  contrary  con- 
structions from  the  opposite  parties,  and  from  both,  as  far 
as  we  have  any  evidence,  interpretations  very  different 
from  the  truth. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  fthe  ropchouse  at  Ports-  Conspiracy 
mouth    was  set  on  fire,  and  the  perpetrator,  when  disco-  john  Uie^ 
vered,  exhibited  a  singular  instance  of  human  depravity :  pointer. 
this   was    James   Aitken,   destined  to    immortal   infamy 
under  the  name  of  John  the  Painter.      According  to  his 
•wn  confession,  this   man,   though  only  four- and- twenty 
years  of  age,  had  committed  a  surprising  number  and  va- 
riety of  atrocious  acts,  with  a  secresy  which  long  escap- 
ed  detection,    with    a   perseverance  which  manifested   a 
firmness  and  constancy  of  enormity  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  crimes,  and  with  a  machination  that  displayed 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  ingenuity.     Totally  unsocial 
in  his  villany,  he  by  solitary  guilt  precluded  an  usual  source 
Af  impeachment  in  the  confession  of  accomplices,  and  at 
last  incurred  by  circumstantial  evidence  the   long  merited 
punishment  which  from  hisinsolated  wickedness  no  direct 
testimony  could  sanction.     Aitken  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
and  bred  a  painter ;  of  a  melancholy  tt-mper,  a  gloomy  dis* 
position,  and  ardent  passions,  he  had  ^  strong  propensity 
to   vice,  and  sought  his  own  sole    gratification.       Having 
DO    pleasure  in  the    convtrse  of    other  men,   he  found  no 
charms   in   convivial  profligacy  and  associated  turpitude. 
Very  early    in    life  ht  had  been  seized  wiih  a  desire   of 
wandering,  and  exploring  in  other  countries  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  wickedness.      About  three  years   before 
this  time  he  had   betaken    himself  to  America,  where   he 
had  imbibed  a  mortal  antipaiiiy  to  his  country,  and  term* 
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ed  the  extravagmt  design  of  subverting  the  govenuneAti 
nnd   destroying  the  nation  which  he  so  much  abhorred. 
He  projected  to  annihilate  the  maritime  force  of  England, 
as  well  as  her  internal  riches  and  strength,  by  burning  the 
royal  dockyards,  the  principal  trading  cities  and   towns, 
with  their  respective  shipping.     He  traversed  the  kingdom 
to  discover  the  state  and  accessibility  of  the  several  docks, 
and  found  them  in  general  not  rigidly  guarded :  he  took 
great  pains  to  construct  fire- works,  machines,  and  combus- 
tiUes :  he  attempted  the  great  hemphouse  at  Portsmouth, 
but  failed :  he  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  ropehouse, 
and  having  immediately  set  off  for   London,  from  Ports- 
down-hiU  feasted   his  diabolical  malignity   with  contem- 
plating the  dreadful  conflagration,   which  from   its  prodi- 
gious appearance  he  imagined  to  have  extended  to  all  the 
docks,   magazines,   and    buildings.       He   made    similar 
attempts  at  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol,  but  fortunately  with- 
out   success*       In  per\'ading  the  country  to  execute  his 
designs,  he    committed  robberies,   burglaries,  and  rapes. 
At  last,  some  intimation  of  his  conduct,  with  a  description 
of  his   person,  reached   the  chief   police  magistrate,  sir 
John  Fielding,   and  he  was  apprehended  for  a  burglary^ 
No  evidence   appearing  to  establish  the   charge,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dismissed,  when  some  circumstances 
excited  a  suspicion  against  him  as  an  incendiary :    being 
examined  by  the  privy  council  and  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty, he  behaved  with  great  caution  and  presence  of  mind, 
and   balBcd  all  their  attempts  to  discover  the  truth.      At 
last    another  painter  sent  to  him  in  confinement,    insinua- 
ted himself  into  his  confidence  and  procured  an  acknow- 
ledti^ment   of  designs  and   acts  which  proved  eventually  a 
cliic  to   the  whole  labyrinth   of  his  guilt.     He  was  tried 
at  Portsmouth,  and  the  chain  of  circumstances    being  so 
strong  us  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt,    though   he 
himself  displayed  great  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  dexte- 
rity, in  rebutting  obvious  inferences,  thejun*,  without  lea- 
ving  the   court,  adjudged  him   guilty.      Finding    death 
iuevituble,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  manifold  ini* 
t|uities«  and  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his  condemna- 
tion.     In  detailing  his  own  acts,    he    asserted  that  going 
to    Paris,  he   had  informed   Mr.  S'das  Dean,  an   agent 
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from  America,  of  his  project  to  burn  the  English  dockS|   chap. 
and  had  been  promised  a  great  reward  if  he  should  execute  ^^^...^^^J. 
his  attempts.  i77q. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  brought  to  light  by  or 
through  this  miscreant  gave  full  scope  to  the  rage  and 
virulence  of  both  parties.  Supporters  of  the  ministerial 
system  attributed  the  acts  of  Aitken  to  the  instigation  of 
American  and  republican  partisans  within  the  kingdom ; 
their  opponents,  no  less  bigotted,  considered  the  alleged 
discoveries  as  the  inventions  or  exaggerations  of  tories,  in 
order  to  bring  whigs  and  liberty  into  discredit.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  shadow  of  probability  that  either  par- 
ty was  concerned  with  John  the  Painter,  or  was  any  farther 
to  blame  than  for  credulity  and  illiberal  comments.  Vari- 
ous hypotheses,  however,  respecting  this  despicable  per- 
son, constituted  the  principal  subject  of  discussion,  decla- 
mation and  invective,  to  the  inferior  adherents  both  of  min- 
isters and  opposition  for  several  months ;  so  readily  do 
the  zealous  votaries  of  party  believe  improbable  stories, 
and  adopt  absurd  opinions^  when  agreeable  to  their  favour- 
ite notions. 

On  the  31st  of  October  parliament  assembled.  His  Meeting  of 
majesty's  speech  informed  them,  that  so  daring  and  des-  tacnt!' 
perate  ivas  now  the  spirit  of  American  leaders,  whose  ob-  '^'*c  'ji»K'» 
ject  had  always  been  dominion  and  power,  that  they  had 
openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  all  poli- 
tical connexion  with  the  country,  rejected  with  indignity 
and  insult  our  offers  of  conciliation,  and  had  presumed  to 
set  up  their  rebellious  confederacies  as  independent  com- 
munities. Were  American  treason  suffered  to  take  root, 
it  would  prove  pernicious  to  the  loyal  colonies,  to  the  com- 
merce and  political  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the 
present  system  of  all  £urope*  One  advantage  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  open  avowal  of  this  object,  would  be  al 
home  the  general  prevalence  of  unanimity,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  the  measures  pursued  by  government  were  neces- 
sary. The  events  of  the  campaign  afforded  the  strongest 
hopes  of  ultimate  success ;  but  the  delays  unavoidable  in 
commencii^  operations,  prevented  the  progress  from  be- 
ing complete.  Other  courts  continued  to  assure  the  king 
of  their  amicaible  dispositions ;  nevertheless,  in  the  present 
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CHAP,  situadon  of  afiairtf,  it  wis  expedient  to  put  the  kiagdooi  in 
^^^^^^^  a  respectable  state  of  defence.  He  regretted  the  r»pente 
ijj(^  necessarily  attendant  on  our  present  situation,  bat  doobied 
not  that  the  commons  would  cheerfully  grant  the  siip|diea 
that  might  be  wanted  for  such  momentous  purposes.  His  sole 
object  was  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  all  his  subjects; 
no  people  ever  lived  under  a  milder  government,  or 
joyed  more  happiness,  than  die  revolted  colonies,  ns 
demonstrated  by  their  populadon,  arts,  wealth,  and  die 
strength  by  sea  and  land,  which  now  gave  them  confidence 
to  contend  with  the  mother  country.  Addresses  being 
framed  according  to  the  usual  form  of  complimentaiy  re- 
petition, produced  very  vehement  debates,  and  modoQS  of 
amendment  diametrically  opposite  to  the  original  ]Nroposi- 
DciMtc.  tions.  Tfie  opponents  of  ministers  asserted,  that  the  dis* 
affection  and  revolt  of  a  whole  people  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  error  or  misconduct  in  their  former  rulers ; 
they  repeated  their  objections  to  the  present  system  of 
measures,  imputed  to  them  pernicious  effects,  and  con* 
tended  that  nothing  could  restore  Britain  and  America  la 
their  former  happy  state  and  relations,  but  a  total  change 
both  of  counsels  and  counsellors.  Nothing  could  be  more 
inconsistent  with  a  proper  spirit  in  parliament,  than  an  at* 
ttrmpt  to  bend  British  subjects  to  an  abject  uncondiuonal 
submission  to  any  power  whatever ;  to  annihilate  their  li- 
berties, and  subdue  them  to  servile  principles  and  passive 
habits  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Amidst  the  ex* 
cesses  (it  was  said)  which  have  happened,  we  ought  tm 
respect  the  spirit  and  principles  which  so  evidendy  bear 
an  exact  analogy  to  those  that  supported  the  most  valuable 
part  of  our  own  consutudon.  The  speech  had  asserted^ 
that  the  prosperous  state  of  America  was  owing  to  the 
mild  government  and  fostering  protecdon  of  Britain :  they 
admitted  the  proposition,  but  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  truth  was,  that  those  who  had  wantonly  changed  so 
beneficial  a  svstem  dcser\'ed  the  severest  censure.  The 
Americans  had  been  charged  with  implicidy  obeying  arbi- 
trarv  leaders :  Who  were  these  t}*rants?  In  no  country  of 
great  population  and  power  was  there  so  near  an  equaliq^ 
between  individuals,  or  so  little  of  dependence ;  in  situi^ 
'  dons,  wherein  labou**  was  extremely  productive  even  to 
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(he  lowest  operator,  a  very  moderate  share  of  industry  CHAP, 
produced  an  ample  subsistence,  and  removed  the  cause  ^  ''  - 
which  in  other  countries  so  often  rendered  the  lower  classes 
retainers  to  some  patron  in  the  higher.  As  the  general 
prevalence  of  independent  and  easy  subsistence  precluded 
the  necessity  of  abject  submission  to  wealth,  the  want  of 
nobility  prevented  the  authority  annexed  in  other  countries 
to  rank  and  title.  The  provincials  had  no  motives  to  yield 
to  the  authority  of  adventitious  distinctions:  Mr.  Han- 
cock, their  civil  president,  was  a  plain  merchant,  of  fair 
character,  who  possessed  no  influence  over  the  people  be- 
yond that  which  arose  from  the  trouble  caused  by  British 
administration.  Mr.  Washington  was  a  country  gentle* 
man  of  a  great  landed  estate,  such  as  several  private  gen- 
tlemen possess  in  every  county  in  England;  respectable  in 
his  own  district,  but  little  known  beyond  its  limits  before 
the  situation  of  his  country  called  him  from  obscurity. 
Others,  now  most  eminent  in  the  field  and  congress,  would 
have  been  still  more  obscure,  had  not  the  oppressive  acts 
of  Britain  stimulated  the  public  exertion  of  their  abilities : 
in  circumstances  rendering  resistance  necessary  to  preserve 
their  liberties,  they  naturally  reposed  their  chief  confidence 
in  virtue  and  ability;  they  acknowledged  the  power  of  ta- 
lents and  qualifications ;  listened  to  the  advice  which  they 
thought  wisest  and  most  patriotic,  from  their  own  dele- 
gates and  agents ;  and  followed  their  counsels  with  a  wiU 
ling  ratification,  and  not  an  extorted  obedience.  The  per- 
sons represented  by  ministers  as  governing  the  Americans 
with  d^spotical  tyranny,  were  no  other  than  their  own  of- 
ficers and  servants,  appointed  by  their  will,  and  remove- 
able  at  their  pleasure.  The  conciliatory  offers,  in  themselves 
totally  inadequate  to  the  case,  had  not  been  brought  for- 
ward until  the  whole  system  declaring  them  rebels  and 
enemies,  and  denouncing  the  vengeance  due  to  such,  had 
full  time  and  scope  for  operation.  The  amicable  and  pa- 
cific professions  of  other  powers  deserved  no  reliance,- 
while  they  were  really  assisting  the  Americans,  and  mak- 
ing powerful  preparations  both  b)'  sea  and  land.  Respect- 
ing the  required  unanimity,  ministers  could  not  be  serious. 
*'*'  We  (continued  their  opponents)  predicted  the  mischiefs 
*'  which  have  since  actually  arisen,  because  we  reprobated 
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CHAP.     ^^  ministerial  |nroceeding8  as  pernicious;  and  though  they 

^]J|J^/^  "  have  really  proved  m6re  fatal  than  we  represented,  yet 

I77t.      '^  ^^  ^^  called  upon  to  give  our  approbation  and  support*" 

Ministers  contended,  that  *^  the  American  dedara-' 
^'  tion  of  independence  had  entirely  destroyed  the  grounds 
^^  on  which  they  had  been  formerly  supported  in  parliap 
^  ment.    Our  colonies  enabled  us  to  hold  a  principal  place 
^  among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe ;  deprived  of  these 
*^  settlements,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  humiliia* 
**  tion  and  dependence.    Should  we  ingloriously  relinquish 
**  our  present  situation,  or  by  a  vigorous  exertion  retain 
^  our  usual  power  and  splendour  ?  Besides  interest  and 
^^  safety,  indignation  and  resentment  ought  to  rouse  the 
**  British  spirit  to  chastise  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  of 
^^  the  American  rebels.    Though  the  atrociousness  of  their 
^^  crimes  would  justify  any  severity  of  punishment,  it  was 
^^  still  wished  to  treat  them  with  lenity,  when  brought  to 
*'  a  knowledge  of  their  condition,  and  a  sense  of  their 
^^  duty.     Designing  and  ambitious  leaders   never  could 
^'  have  succeeded  in  instigating  the  Americans  to  hosttlit]r 
'^  and  a  declaration  of  independence,  if  their  disobedient 
^^  and  rebellious  spirit  had  not  been  fomented  and  nourish-^ 
*^  ed  by  aspiring  and  factious  men  in  this  country,  whcp 
^^  sacrificed  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  their  own  selfish  anA 
^*  unjustifiable  projects.     The  opponents  of  ministers  im. 
^'  parliament  having  hitherto  avowedly  regulated  their  con*-* 
^^  duct  on  the  supposition  that  the  Americans  never  de-- 
^^  signed  or  even  desired  independence,  were  now  boundi- 
^^  to  support,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  measures  necessary 
**  for  their  reduction."     The  votes  in  favour  of  ministiy^ 
were  nearly  as  numerous  as  usual,  but  in  debate  the  ani-^ 
raation  of  their  friends  was  not  so  ardent ;  the  hopes  of  am 
immediate  reduction  of  America  they  saw  were  not  ful-^ 
filled ;  another  campaign  must  be  encountered,  very  greaC^ 
expense  must  be  incurred,  and  foreign  powers  would  pro*" 
bably  interfere  in  the  protracted  contest. 

The  declaration  of  American  independence  placed  the: 
supporters  of  the  coloiiists  in  a  situation  never  before^ 
known  in  the  history  of  parliament ;  the  Americans  werer 
no  longer  fellow- subjects  complaining  of  grievances,  but 
separate   state   engaged  in  hpstilities  with  this  country 
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Parliamentary  annals  do  not  before  this  session  afford  an  CHAP, 
instance  of  a  party  in  our  senate  avowedly  defending  the  ^^Jjt^, 
cause  of  a  power  with  which  our  country  was  at  war,  with  u^^ 
the  approbation  of  both  the  senate  and  nation.  Members 
may  have  censured  either  the  impolicy  or  precipitancy  of 
intended  hostilities^^,  but  after  they  were  actually  com- 
menced, have  abstained  from  such  opposition,  as  tending 
to  inspirit  the  enemy,  and  to  dishearten  their  country- 
men. They  have  objected  to  specific  plans  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  censured  instances  of  rash  or  feeble  exe- 
cution ;  but  their  animadversions  were  confined  to  manage* 
ment  without  extending  to  origin  :  they  showed  themselves 
aware  that  when  a  powerful  state  is  once  involved  in  a 
war,  the  only  effectual  means  of  honourable  and  secure 
extrication  are  vigorous  efforts ;  but  the  opponents  of  min- 
isters at  this  period  took  a  different  course,  and  however 
prudent  and  just  their  exertions  might  be  while  they  tended 
to  avert  war,  they  became  much  more  questionable  in  point 
of  expediency,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  separated 
themselves  from  the  mother  country. 

A  7EW  days  after  the  introductory  debate,  lord  John  Motion  for 
Cavendish  having  produced  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  ofMCX 
issued  by  lord   Howe  and  his  brother  on  the  capture  of  noxious  to 
tfew  York,  proposed  that  m  conformity  to  its  promises,  eans,  in 
the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  revi-  ^^^!^J}}[ 

to  gene  ml 

sing  the  acts  by  which  the  Americans  thought  themselves  Howe's 
aggrieved.  Ministers  replied,  that  the  proffered  redress  Sob!*™** 
of  grievances  was  intended  only  for  those  wha  should  re- 
turn to  their  duty.  A  disavowal  of  independence  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  British  supremacy  were  requisite,  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies,  before  any  conciliatory  measures 
could  be  adopted  by  Britain.  The  proclamation  was  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  general  spirit  of  all  our  proceed- 
ings ;  sanctioned  by  great  majorities  in  parliament,  i^  as- 
sured protection  and  the  maintenance  of  their  constitutional 
rights  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  dut}",  but  vin- 
dicated the  authority  and  dignity  of  this  country.  To 
revise  and  repeal  laws  with  a  view  to  redress  the  grievan- 


y  In  the  Dotch  war  undertaken  by  the  mean  and  profligate  Charles,  not 
merely  a  party,  but  tl)C  parliament  and  nation  were  arei'se  tu  hostilitiea. 
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CHAP,    ces  of  a  people,  who,  denying  the  authority  of  such  laws, 
could  not  be  aggrieved  by  their  existence,  would  be  grossly 


ijj^     absurd  and  nugatory.     If  they  persisted  in  their  renunci- 
ation  of  dependence,  there  was  no  doubt,  from  our  force 
and  our  recent  successes,  that  we  could  soon  reduce  them 
to  submission.     Although  the  ministerial  argument,  that 
it  was  absurd  to  debate  upon  the  degree  of  authority  to  be 
exercised  over  men  who  denied  the  asserted  right  of  exer- 
cising any,  was  fair ;  yet  their  assertion,  that  this  proda" 
mation  offered  no  more  than  preceding  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  executive  government,  was  not  equally  just;  be* 
fore,  they  had  promised  amnesty  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion; in  this  paper  they  had  proposed   a  condition,  in 
compliance  with  which  a  revision  of  obnoxious  laws  and  a 
redress  of  grievances  were   proffered.     In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  ministers,  though  they  agreed  in  opposing  die 
motion,  took  different  grounds.    Lord  North  dwelt  chiefly 
on  conciliation,  which  he  appeared  to  think  the  commis- 
sioners might  effectuate:    lord   George  Germaine,    and 
other  speakers,  trusted  chiefly  to  compulsion,  as  the  only 
means  of  driving  out  of  them  their  spirit  of  independence. 
Opposition  did  not  fail  to  observe  and  mention  their  diver- 
sity, which,  indeed,  had  very  frequently  been  discovered ; 
but  that  body  itself,  without  harmony  and  system,  not- 
withstanding the  great  abilities  of  several  members,  and 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  some,  did  not  so  effectually 
counteract  the  schemes  of  ministers,  as  it  might  have  done 
by  unanimity  and  concert.     In  debating  this  question,  the 
speeches  of  opposition  rather  indicated  than  showed  the 
difference  of' opinion  concerning  American  independence^ 
which  afterwards  became  manifest,  and  even  produced  a. 
political  schism  among  the  opponents  of  the  North  admin- 
istration.     Mr.  Burke  and  the  Rockingham  party  early 
intimated  a  wish  to  treat  with  America  without  question- 
ing her   independence :    Mr.  Fox  had  joined  opposition 
through  no  party  connexion,  but  chiefly  associated  with 
Mr.  Burke  and  his  political  friends,  and  adopted  many  of 
their  principles  and  doctrines ;  he  agreed  to  this  opinion, 
avowed  it  with  his  usual  openness,  and  supported  it  with 
his  usual  force.     Mr.  Dunning,  colonel  Barrc,  lords  Camb- 
den,  Shelbume,  and  Temple,  and  others  connected  with 
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the  earl  of  Chatham,  wished  to  treat  with  America/  but     eifAP. 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Britain*  ^^^*n^^^^ 

After  the  rejection  of  this  motion,  many  ef  the  mi-  17-5 
nority  especially  of  the  Rockineham  party,  withdrew  from  Seccsskm 
the  house  when  any  question  respecting  America  was  dis-  ben. 
cussed  ;  they  attended  on  ordinary  business,  but  when  that 
was  despatched,  retired.  They  said  they  were  wearied 
with  opposing  reason  and  argument  to  power  and  numbers 
without  any  effect.  This  secession  was  by  no  means  ap- 
proved by  opposition  in  general,  many  even  loudly  blamed 
such  proceedings.  A  member  of  parliament,  they  asserted, 
consistent  with  his  duty,  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the 
^business  of  parliament,  merely  from  an  opinion  that  he  will 
be  outvoted,  and  ought  not  thence  to  infer  that  his  attend- 
ance must  be  useless ;  though  by  vigilance  they  did  not  pro- 
cure a  majority,  they  were  not  without  eifect,  as  by  dis- 
covering ^and  exposing  the  absurdity  and  mischievous 
tendency  of  measures,  they  could  often  modify,  if  they  did  ^ 
not  prevent,  pernicious  laws  and  counsels.  Some  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  whole  body  of  the  minority  might  secede 
jointly  but  that  members  ought  not  to  absent  themselves 
separately  ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they  rather  quo- 
ted precedents  than  adduced  arguments.  In  1738,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  whole  opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  on 
the  ratification  of  the  Spanish  convention,  absented  them- 
selves from  parliament.  The  defenders  of  individual 
secession  contended,  that,  in  cases  of  imminent  danger  to 
the  constitution,  such  conduct  might  operate  as  a  call  to 
the  nation,  and  awaken  the  people  to  a  real  sense  of  their 
condition :  its  assailants  insisted,  that  whoever  was  fit  for 
being  an  useful  member  of  parliament,  must  derive  his 
utility  not  from  inaction  but  from  effort ;  that  by  his  pre- 
sence he  might  lessen  the  evil  of  hurtful  propositions,  though 
he  could  not  amend  them  by  his  absence.  They  appealed 
to  experience  to  prove  the  bene6cial  amendnvents  which 
ministerial  motions  often  underwent  from  the  strictures  of 
opposition,  so  as  to  he  rendered  more  innocent  before  they 
passed  into  laws. 

After  the  proposed  revision  of  obnoxious  acts,  no  po- 
litical question  of  material  magnitude  engaged  the  attention 
«f  parliament  tmtil  the  expiration  of  the  Christmas  recess. 
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CHAP.     In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  bill  was  iniroduced  by  lord 

^^^         North,  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  against 

^jjj       American  ships,  which  passed  the  bouse  of  commons  with- 

Ltftten  of  out  opposition  ;    in  the  house  of  lords  it  underwent  the 

[^dr^.    small  alteration  of  inserting  the  word  permission  instead  of 

^^^       marque^  the    latter    being   supposed    applicable    only   to 

foreign  enemies. 

Another  bill .  proposed  soon  after  by  the  minister, 
excited    severe  animadversion  in  parliament,   and  great 
idarm  among  the  people ;  this  was  a  law  to  enable  his  ma- 
jesty to  secure  and  detain  persons  suspected  of  treason, 
MiziniTsQs.  ^^romitted  either  in  America  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  accused 
picioas       of  piracy.     By  the  bill,  persons  so  charged  or  suspected, 
were  liable  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  common  gaol  or  any  other 
place  of  confinement  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  there 
to  remain  without  either  bail,  or  the  privilege  of  demand- 
ing a  trial  to  ascertain  the  charges.    The  law  was  to  compre- 
hend, crimes  supposed  to  be  generated  in  these  realms, 
though  committed  abroad,  and  the  penalties  were  to  extend 
to  all  at  home,  by  whom  they  should  be  suspected  to  be 
suggested  or  encouraged.     The  law  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  a  year ;  and  thus  any  man  asserted  to  be  suspected 
of  these  crimes  might  at  the  pleasure  of  ministers,  be  de- 
tained in  prison  at  home,  or  even  sent  to  our  foreign  set- 
tlements ;  deprived  of  his  liberty,  or  doomed  to  banish- 
ment,   without    any    investigation    of   his    case.      Every 
British  subject  might  be  alleged  to  be  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion ;  his  liberty  therefore,  the  enjoyment  of  his  ffiends 
and  native  country,  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  industry 
and  skill,  might  depend  upon  the  permission  of  admin- 
istration.       Mr.    Dunning  first    discovered  and  exposed 
the   nature  and  tendency  of  this  proposition :  it   might, 
he   proved,    operate    not    only   as    a    suspension    of   the 
habeas   corpus^  but  as  a  temporary  banishment   to    per- 
sons   against  whom   there   was  no  evidence  of  criminal 
conduct.      It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit   of  laws  and   a 
free    constitution,   founded    in   arbitrary   principles,    and 
fitted    to   produce   tyrannical   consequences-:    these    posi^ 
tions  he  established  by  a  recital  of  its  various  provisions., 
and  an  enumeration  of  its  obvious  effects.     The  strongesc 
o!)j<?ctions  being  already  adduced,   Mr.  Fox  followed  the 
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imbable  operation  of  the  law  through  a  great  Variety  of   CHAP. 
\j  and  by  his  luminous  eloquence  illustrated  its  injus- 


tice and  impolicy*     Recurring  to  its  principle,  he  inferred      uj^^ 
it  to  be  an  index  of  a  general  design  long  formed  for 
changing  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  executed  as 
opportunities  served,  circumstances  suited,  and  power  in- 
creased*   To  support  their  motion,  ministers  employed  the 
usual  topics;  in  dangerous  situations  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and  impossible  to 
cany  on  public  business  without  delegating  power  to  the 
crown,  which  would  be  improper  in  seasons  of  tranquillity. 
The  apprehensions  from  the  operation  implied  a  want  of 
that  confidence  in  ministers,  without  which  they  could  not 
perform  their  official  duties ;  should  the  authority  intrust-* 
ed  to  the  executive  government  for  a  specific  and  indispen- 
sable purpose  be  abused,  the  means  of  redress  were  easy ; 
parliament  could  not  only  withhold  future  reliance,  but 
prosecute  past  malversation*  To  these  common  arguments, 
the  luminaries  of  the  law  and  eloquence  urged  their  ob^' 
jections  with  a  force  which  lord  North  saw  it  was  in  vain 
to  combat;  he  was  moreover  informed  that  great  fears 
were  entertained  by  the  people  from  the  proposed  law : 
to  satisfy  all  parties,  his  characteristic  dexterity  gave  such 
an  explanation  of  his  purposes,  as  permitted  a  very  mate- 
rial change  in  the  bill.      Perceiving  the  minister  begin  to 
relax,  Mr*  Dunning  offered  two  amendments;  the  one  cir- 
camscribing  the  objects,  the  other  the  penalties  of  the  law* 
After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bill  should 
extend  to  none  who  were  not  out  of  the  kingdom  when 
the   offences  were  committed,  and  that  the  confinement 
should  be  in  no  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  but  within 
^his  realm*     Lord  North,  in  admitting  these  changes,  de- 
clared that  the  present  state  of  the  bill  corresponded  with 
his  principles  and  objects ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  if  any 
Ambiguity  of  expression  excited  a  different  opinion :  he 
hoped   the  present   correction    would    satisfy    gentlemen 
iv^  opposition,  and  that  the  law  would  meet  universal  ap- 
|>robation*     While  the  minist^T  thus  strove  to  please  both 
I^arties,  he,  as  is  usually  the  case,  satisfied  neither ;  oppo- 
sition thought  he  conceded  too  little,  many  of  the  ministe- 
rial party  that  he  conceded  too  much ;  and  that  te  render 
Vol.   IL  P 
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CHAF.    the  bill  agreeable  to  hit  political  adversaries,  he  deviated 
from  the  intent  with  which  it  was  designed  by  his  coad- 


1777.  jutors.  Lord  North,  indeed,  often  rendered  it  evident, 
that  on  very  important  questions  he  either  did  not  origin- 
ally agree  with  some  of  his  own  colleagues,  or  that,  in  the 
progress  of  a  discussion,  he  fluctuated  between  contrary 
opinions.  His  education  had  rendered  him  a  tory;  his 
situation  and  many  concurrent  circumstances  made  him  the 
official  promoter  of  coercion,  but  his  temper  and  disposi- 
tion inclined  him  to  mildness  and  conciliation.  If  any  of 
his  measures  were  imperious  or  arbitrary,  their  severity 
and  harshness  arose,  not  from  a  mind  dictatorial  and  tjrran- 
nical,  but  too  yielding  and  indulgent,  and  which,  from 
excessive  pliancy,  too  often  gave  way  to  understandings 
Th«  bni  b  far  inferior  to  his  own.  The  bill,  with  the  alterations, 
v*^'  passed  the  house  of  commons ;  and  being  carried  to  the 
peers,  occasioned  neither  debate  nor  amendment.  The 
peers  of  opposition  absented  themselves  so  generally,  that 
the  only  protesting  opponent  was  lord  Abingdon. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  for  several  years  had  been 
almost  solely  engrossed  by  the  American  contest;  but  a 
transaction  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  now  attracted  the 
regard  of  the  public  to  the  East  Indies. 
l*he  trans-         At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  France  had  been  obliged  to 
''l^h        ^init  Sallabat  Sing  as  lawful  soubah  of  the  Decan;  Ma- 
tarned  die  homed  AH  Cawn,  as  lawful  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  or  of 
tcntkmto    Arcot.    This  prince  had  ever  since  cultivated  a  very  close 
5j[«  "jj^™  intercourse  with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  £ng> 
The  nabob  lish  presidency  at  Madras,  and  resided  in  the  fortress. 
of  Arcot    u^  displayed  vigorous  ability,  enterprise,  and  ambition; 
and  formed  a  considerable  army,  which  he  disciplined  by 
British  officers.     His  expensive  establishment  and  munifi- 
cent gifts  to  the  company's  servants,  had  greatly  exhaust- 
ed his  treasures ;  but  his  donations  and  character  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  council,  through  which,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  his  forces,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  soon. 
supply  the  deficiencies.     Accordingly  a  joint  project  was 
concerted  by  the  nabob  and  his  friends  of  the  British  pre- 
sidency;  this  was  an  expedition  to  Tanjore.     Fuligee, 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  was  a  Gentoo  prince,  near  cape  Como« 
rin,  whose  ancestors  had  never  been  conquered  by  the 
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Mahomedan  invaders  of  Hindoatan :  they  were,  however,     chap. 
obliged  to  pay  a  tribute*     He  himself  had  been  for  many 


years,  and  then  was,  in  alliance  with  both  the  English  and      1777, 
the  nabob,  and  held  his  dominions  under  their  joint  gua* 
rantee.     When  the  mogul  granted  to  the  English  such 
extensive  powers,  and  they  formed  such  arrangements  as 
would  render  them  most  profitable,  it  was  resolved  that 
Mahomed  Ali  Cawn  should  be  appointed  to  collect  a  reve- 
nue due  to  his  superior,  and  that  a  considerable  sum  should 
be  allowed  to  himself  for  agency.    After  this  nomination, 
a  great  variety  of  pecuniary  transactions  took  place  between 
Mahomed  and  the  king  of  Tanjore.     The  nabob  applied 
to  Fultgee  for  the  revenue  that  was  due;  the  rajah  alleged 
that  he  had  a  right  to  deduct  sums  owing  to  him  by  the 
other,  on  the  balance  of  their  private  accounts.  The  nabob 
insisted  on  the  immediate  payment  of  the  whole  revenue, 
and  proposed  to  refer  their  own  concerns  to  subsequent 
consideration.    Fuligee  repeated  his  proposals  for  the  de- 
duction, and  pleaded  his  inability  by  any  other  means  to 
pay  the  demand.     The  nabob  applied  to  the  government 
at   Madras,  and  engaged  the  presidency  to  support  him, 
by  invading  l^njore  with  the  company's  forces.       The 
event  of  this  convention  was,  that  the  rajah  was  despoiled  of 
his  riches,  and  his  subjects  were  plundered/    The  proceeds 
of  this  incursion  amounted  to  about  five  millions  sterling  ; 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  booty   was  divided  among  die 
company's   servants.     When   the    news    of  this  expedi- 
tion  reached  England,   the    East  India  directors   mani- 
fested great  displeasure  against  the  plunderers  of  Tan- 
jore,    and   concerted   measures  for   making  all    possible 
restitution  to  the  injured  rajah.       For  that  purpose,  they 
sent  out  as  governor  to   Madras,  lord   Pigot,  so  highly  f^nl  Pig^t 
respected  for  his  able  and  effectual   defence  of  it  seven-  h^dui. 
teen  years  before  against  the  French  ;    to  him  the  com- 
pany   were    indebted    for    preserving  its    possessions  in 
that  part  of  India.      His   civil  government  was    no  less 
distinguished  than  his  military   exploits,  and  his  private 
character  procured  him  extensive  esteem.      The  English 
presidency,  meanwhile,  prepared  to  guard  against  the  con- 
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^^    sequences  of  their  htte  acts  ;  and  the  nabob  was^stiU  mom 
^^^^.^^^^  aniuously  making  provi^ons  for  not  only  retiuning  wh^ 
ifnl     ^^  ^^  abready  acquired,  but  for  securing,  through  hk> 
friends  at  Madras,  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  kfaig^ 
dom  of  Tanjore.     Lord  Pigot  arrived  in  the  latter  end  ^ 
1775,  and   was  violently  opposed  by  the  majority  of  ih^ 
council  and  the  commander  in  chief,  in  executing  the  pc^ 
posed  plans  of  reform.     Notwithstanding  these  obatadet^ 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  restore  the  king  of  Tanjore^tt 
his  ancient  and  hereditary  dominions.     This  act  of  jdatiipr 
enraged  the  nabob,  who,  with  his  son,  an  impetuous  aa^r 
daring  youth,  joined  the  most  avowedly  violent  of  theit' 
friends  in  the  presidency.      Lord  Pigot  thought  it  of  Am- 
highest  moment  to  send  a  proper  ofiicer  to  restore  the  ki^g: 
of  Tanjore  ;   but  the  majority  of  the  council  opposed  tht^ 
appointment  of  the  person  whom  he  nominated  for  t|Hll 
purpose,  and  contended  that  their  board  had  a  right  to  ac%>: 
notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  the  governor.      Pigot  earn*- 
^'"^^^  tended,  that  the  governor  > was  a  part  in  every  legal  aiMk 
^m,  orderly  act  of  government*     His   lordship  finding,  as  te« 

affirmed,  that  the  sole  principle  of  the  council  was  to-  trttvt 
verse  all  his  endeavours  to  carry  the  orders  of  the  compa*-; 
ny  into  execution,  embraced  a  very  strong  measure  :  hav- 
ing put  the  question,  he,  by  his  own  casting  vote,  suspends 
ed   two  of  the  council  ;  and,  by  his  supreme  author!^ 
put  the  commander  in  chief  under  arrest*       Enraged,  at* 
these  proceedings,  the   secluded  members,  together  widl^ 
^       the  nabob  and  his  son,  formed  a  plot  for  securing  the  peir^ 
son  of  the  president,  and  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  gov* 
emment,  which  should  place  the   power  entirely  in  their 
«|^^J[^    own  hands.     By  the  confinement  of  sir  Robert  Fletcher*' 
Stomrt       colonel  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  immediate  commatid^of 
the«forces.     This  gentleman  was  extremely  intimate  with 
the   governor,  to  whom  he    appeared  warmly  attached'^ 
nevertheless,  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  suspendod 
members  and  their  adherents*     Becoming  an   accompUos^ 
in  their  conspiracy,  he,  by  his  military  power  and  persondl 
ability,  was  a  formidable  accession  to  their  par^.     Stuart 
was  aware  that  violence  offered  to  the  governor's  persot 
by  the  troops  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortress^  would 
involve  the  actors  in  the  capital  penalties  of  the  mutiny 
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hvi';  but  by  means  of  his  professed  friendship,  he  was    CHAP. 
lUe  to  invent  a  stratagem  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  ^^XI?|\ 
p)?ernor,  without  incurring  the  legal  criminality.      On     ^^jj 
the  24th  of  August  1 776,  colonel  Stuart  spent  the  day 
It  the  house  of  lord  Pigot/  and  was  entertained  with  all 
the  cordialitv  that  a  host  could  exert  to  a  visitant  whom 
he  thought  his-  sincere  and  affectionate  friend*     The  guest, 
complaining  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  fortress,  and  ob« 
serving  his  entertaifoer  also  affected  by  it,  advised  him  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  villa  belonging  to  the  governor,  and,  as 
sn  inducement,  offered  to  accompany  him  in  the  excursion* 
The  governor  being   persuaded,  they  set  out  together  : 
^hcn  they  were  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  his  lord- 
ship, according  to  the  concert  of  his  guest  and  professed 
friciid  with  his  avowed  enemies,  was  met  by  an  officer  and 
*  party  of  sepoys,  rudely  and  violently  dragged  out  of 
Ae  chaise,  carried  prisoner  to  the  Mount,   and  strongly 
piarded.      Public  orders,  signed  by  the  principal  conspira- 
tor^, were  issued,  by  which  immediate  death  was  denoun- 
^d  on  all  who  should  attempt  his  rescue.     The  conspira- 
tors and  their  friends,  under  a  course  of  legal  forms,  as- 
suined  the  whole  power  of  government.     Representations 
^^  these  transactions  were  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
different  parties  to  Europe  ;  and  the  nabob,  who  had  taken 
*^  active  a  share  in  the  disturbances,  sent  a  gentleman  as* 
*^ts  agent  both  to  the  company  and  ministers*      A  court  of  Pfo«««'- 
P'^oprietors  having  considered  the  business,  recommended  on  in  the 
to    ^e  directors  to  reinstate  lord  Pigot,  and  punish  those  hou^A 
^*>o  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  power.      The  directors 
^^t-e  not  so  decided  in  their  opinion  as  their  constituents : 
^^y  voted  indeed  for  the  restoration  of  lord  Pigot,  and 
^'^^  suspension  of  the  conspirators  from  their  offices  ;    but 
^^y  also  resolved,  that  his  lordship's  conduct  had  been  re- 
P^'^hensible  in  several  instances.     When  they  reconsider- 
^^     the  business,  it  was  evident  that  their  opinions  were 
'*^^f;h  farther  distant  from  those  of  the  proprietors,  than  at 
^'^t.     The  agents  of  the  ruling  party  at  Madras,  and  the 
^^ticimissioners  from  the  nabob,  had  b)'  this  time  pressed 
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CHAI^.  their  arguments  and  statements  with  a  force  and  effect 
xviil.    .^iij^i^  weakened  the  professions  that  had  produced  die 


1777.  '^^^  resolutions.  Government  also  had  listened  with  audi 
attention  to  the  accounts  of  the  prevailing  party,  as  to 
have  become  manifesdy  favourable  to  the  opposers  of  lotd 
Pigot.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  question  being  again  dh- 
cussed  in  the  India  house,^  it  was  determined  that  the 
governor  should  be  restored,  but  that  he  and  the  countil  of 
Madras  should  be  ordered  home,  and  their  respective  con- 
In  pariia-  duct  Undergo  a  legal  scrutiny.  From  this  determinatidn 
"^*°  governor  Johnstone  appealed  to  the  house  of  commons, 

and  moved  for  resolutions  depressing  strong  apprpbation 
of  the  conduct  of  lord  Pigot,  condemning  the  proceedings 
of  his  opponents,  and  annulling  the  resolution*  The 
Theaeoe-  secedcrs  Were  now  returned  to  the  house,  and,  with  die 
toT**^"™  rest  of  the  party,  supported  the  motion  of  governor  John* 
house.  -stone.  The  adherents  of  ministry  censured  the  conduct 
of  lord  Pigot,  as  well  as  his  opponents,  and  contended,  that 
in  such  circumstances  it  was  right  and  equitable  to  bring 
both  parties  to  England,  where  only  a  just  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  their  conduct  could  he  carried  into  execution* 
By  the  restoration  of  lord  Pigot,  the  dignity  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  supported  and  established  ;  but  he  had 
abused  his  trust,  and  violated  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany, therefore  his  removal  was  equally  just  and  necessa- 
ry. Opposition  justified  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  and 
insisted  that  the  proceedings  toward  him  amounted  to  an 
insurrection  against  established  government.  Mr.  Burke 
displayed  the  atrocity  of  inferior  servants  toward  a  supe- 
rior, who  was  promoting  the  houour  and  interests  of  their 
mutual  master  ;  and  entered  very  deeply  into  the  conduct 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  corrupt  and  dangerous  in- 
fluence acquired  not  only  at  Madras  but  iif  this  country 
by  that  ambitious  prince.  The  British  government  had 
espoused  his  cause,  and  that  of  his  factious  adherents  :  ad- 
ministration, by  becoming  the  tools  of  this  nabob,  and 
countenancing  schemes  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the 
company,  had  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  parlia- 
ment to  interfere  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  India. 

li  See  proeccdingi  of  the  India  house  respecfting  lord  Pigot- 
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These  arguments  had  considerable  weight,  and  the  motion  CHAP, 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty-three,  being  ^^**'- 
much  smaller  than  those  which  usually  voted  for  ministers. 
As  governor  Johnstone's  appeal  was  rejected,  the  resolu* 
tions  of  the  India  house  met  with  no  further  animadversion 
from  parliament :  an  order  was  sent  out  for  recalling  lord 
Pigot^  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  council. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  earl  of  Chatham  made  one 
effort   to  rescue  his  country  from  the  miseries  of  war. 
This  illustrious  statesman  disregarded  the  disappointment 
of  his  former  attempts,  and  was  more  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  event  in  his  reprobation  of  hostilities  destructive  to 
the  parties :  enfeebled  by^  age,  borne  down  by  distemper, 
and  supported  by  crutches,  with  a  body  fit  only  for  the 
bed  of  sickness,  but  a  mind  qualified  to  restore  the  nation 
from  sickness  to  health  if  it  would  follow  his  prescription, 
the  venerable  patriot  came  forward  to  propose  the  salva- 
tion of  the  state  by  a  change  of  counsels  and  of  conduct. 
He  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  representing  that  they  Mocjon  of 
were  deeply  penetrated  by  the  misfortunes  which  impend-  ham  for 
ed  over  the  kingdom  from  the  continuation  of  an  unnatu-  terminatr 
ral  war.     He  recommended  an  immediate  cessation  of  war, 
hostilities,  and  a  removal  of  accumulated  grievances,  as 
the  only  means  of  regaining  the  affections  of  our  brethren, 
and  securing  to  Great  Britain  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal advantages  of  those  valuable  possessions.     In  explain- 
ing his  general  object,  he  unavoidably  repeated  statements 
formerly  made,  and  arguments  frequently  advanced,  both 
by  himself  and  other  statespoen.     But  he  exhibited  more 
fully  and  circumstantially  than  at  any  preceding  period, 
the  danger  to  which  our  discord  and  situation  exposed  us 
from  the  house  of  Bourbon.     This  part  of  his  speech  was 
a  forcible,  eloquent,  and  impressive  comment  on  his  own 
text,  delivered  at   a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  contest — 
France  and  Spain  are  watching  the  maturity  or 
TOUR  ERRORS.     It  showed  with  what  penetrating  sagacity 
and  enlarged  comprehension  of  mind  of  which  ^^  age  had 
neither    dimmed    the    perspicacity   nor   narrowed    the 
range^,^'  darted  into  the  secret  counsels  of  our  rivals, 
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developed  the  proofs  of  their  designs,  and  unfolded  the 
series  of  their  policy.  Ministers,  he  said,  a4  they  had 
blundered  from  the  beginning,  are  led  into  a  fatal  error 
respecting  our  inveterate  enemies,  the  French  ;  they  xma'^ 
gine  nothing  is  to  be  dreaded  from  France,  because  she 
has  not  directly  interfered  in  favour  of  America.  Would 
they  have  France  incur  the  expense  and  hazard  of  a  war^ 
when  Britain  is  doing  all  for  her  that  she  can  possibly 
wish  or  desire^  i  She  has  been  sedulous  to  give  just  that 
degree  of  countenance  and  protection,  which  has  hitherto 
served  to  keep  the  civil  war  alive,  so  as  to  baffle  your  de- 
signs, or  to  waste  your  strength.  The  energetic  orator 
described  in  the  truest  light,  as  well  as  the  most  glowing 
colours,  the  evils  that  had  arisen,  were  proceeding,  and 
it  jr^oted.  must  farther  issue,  from  the  ministerial  system.  Never- 
theless his  reasoning  and  eloquence  were  again  unavailing, 
his  pacificatory  motions  were  rejected,  and  wisdom  cried, 
but  she  was  not  regarded. 

The  supplies  for  the  current  year  M^ere  very  great : 
they  consisted  of  about  forty-five  thousand  seamen,  and 
about  sixty  thousand  land  forces,  including  all  in  the  Bri- 
tish pay  at  home  and  abroad.  The  sums  required  for  the 
three  great  departments  of  annual  provision,  the  navy, 
army,  and  ordnance,  were  granted  without  a  division. 
The  demands  of  the  year  rendering  a  loan  necessary,  five 
millions  were  voted ;  the  new  taxes  for  paying  the  interest 
were,  a  duty  upon  male  servants  not  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  or  commerce;  on  auctioneers,  and 
on  goods  sold  by  auction ;  and  additional  imposts  on  glass 
and  stamps.  These  being  all  taxes  which  could  not  be 
charged  with  affecting  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  extending 
greatly  to  the  poorer  classes,  were  deemed  unobjectionable 
as  measures  of  finance.  On  inspecting  the  accounts  of 
expenditure  during  the  preceding  year,  opposition  con- 
tended that  they  were  perplexed,  obscure,  and  nearly  un- 
intelligible. Beside  this  intricacy,  which  they  imputed 
to  them  generally,  there  were  in  various  instances  great 
sums  stated  in  the  gross  amount,  without  any  specification 
of  items.    This  objection  was  urged  with  peculiar  severit^'^ 
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ipinst  the  charges  for  contracts ;  the  agreedieBt  for  sup-    GHAP. 
plying  the  army  and  fleet  in  America  with  rum,  afforded  ^^i^,,^ 
IB  ample  field  for  animadversion  t  four  shillings  per  gal-     ^jjj 
km  bad  been  allowed,  when  three  Was  the  market  pHce ; 
and  the  contractor  was  in  one  account  credited  with  thirty- 
ii?e  thousand  pounds  for  rum,  without  any  statement  of 
the  quantity,  quality,  or  price  of  the  goods  delivered : 
tbe  same  person  had  also  the  benefit  of  a  very  objection- 
able contract  with  government  for  furnishing  horses*     In 
(liKussing  these  bargains,  lord  North's  dealings  with  Con** 
tractors,  which  afterwards  constituted  so  capital  a  subject  ■■ 
of  reprehension,  were  for   the  first  time  scrutinized  and 
censured ;  and  it  was  strongly  contended,  that  in  the  de- 
partment of  his  business  which  respected  national  grants^ 
the  minister  was  far  from  being  a  frugal  steward  of  the 
public  7noney»      But  the  animadversions  on  this  profusion 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  economical  considerations^ 
they  also  extended   to   political.      Opposition  charged  the 
njinistcr  not  only  with  waste,  but  corruption  :  several  con* 
Actors  had  seats  in  parliament;  national  treasure,  it  was 
^served,  was  squandered  in  iniquitous  contracts,  atid  the 
c<>ntractor  was,  by  the  money  of  his  ^constituents,  bribed 
^  l^tray  their  interests,  which  he  had  been  chosen  to  pro- 
^ct.     Bad  and  unwholesome   provisions  were  allowed  to 
"^  sent  by  persons  receiving  a  price  much  beyond  the  mar-* 
*^t  value  of  provisions   that  were  really  good  and  whole* 
•^'De :  such  deleterious  fare  spread  distemper  through  the 
^oops,  and  carried  off  many  more  than  actual  service. 
*-  t^e  minister  endeavoured  to   defend  himself  from  these 
Wiarges ;   but  his  arguments,  though  plausible  and  dexter- 
f^Usly  urged,  were  by  no  means  cogent  and  convincing. 

The  payment  of  an  unexpected  demand  to  the  land-  Uoexpect- 
P^ve  of  Hesse  Cassel,   for  a  debt  alleged  by  him  to  have  from  the 
^*^^n   due   for  levy  money  ever  since    1755,  was  severely  of"^^* 
^*^nsured«      The   minister  contended   that  the   claim   was  Cwsd. 
^**'*  though  from  the  distance  of  time  not  expected.    The 
'^^Ssian    prince   was   in  justice   entitled   to    the    aniount,     ' 
^^Ugh  there  had  been  no  late  treaty  ;   and  while  we  were 
^^    deriving  such  benefit  from  his  troops,  policy  required 
.  ■*  ^o  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  him,  by  satisfying  his 
J^'^t   dcmamls. 

Vol.    II.  Q 
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bmnHy  at  w  eM,  nd  the  settioB  was  ^dtrnWiag^  Marl»« 
'Ijr^      close,  a  m^sage  was  delivered  from  his  majesty,  inibmi- 
I^bt  oii     inff  the  house  that  a  debt  of  6l8,O00L  had  been  faMotied 
OK.  by  the  civil  list,     lie  minister  moved,  that  the  re^pii«ta 

sum  should  be  granted  for  discharging  the  ameimti  and 
that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  added  anowdly 
to  tl^e  eight  hundred  thonsand.   This  motion  was  sttottgly 
^posed :  the  incumbrance,  it  was  alleged,  was  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  profusion  of  ministers,  and  had  been  contnittr 
ed  for  the  «ske  of  carrjring  on  and  supporting  a  systtmnf 
OMrrttption.     The  accounts  were,  as  usual  with  that  mta* 
ister,  intentionally  intricate,  obscure,  and  general :  no  kst 
dian  294,0001.  was  placed  to  the  account  of  secret  service 
money ;  and  vast  sums  were  chaT|;ed  for  foreign  ambass»i> 
dors  and  for  the  board  of  works,  without  any  particulaiv 
isation.     It  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  comr 
mons  to  their  constituents,  to  vote  away  the  national  mo- 
ney, without  any  evidence  of  value  received;  the  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  sufficient  for  answering  the 
yarious  appropriations,  and  supporting  the  regal  dignity 
imd  splendor*     The  desired  addition  was  peculiarly  un- 
seasonable at  the  present  time,  when  the  nation  was  groan- 
ing under  their  accumulated  burdens  to  promote  the  ruin- 
ous projects  of  ministry,  and  to  encourage  their  extrava- 
gance and  corruption.    Ministers  argued,  that  the  present 
debt,  and  the  necessity  of  an  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  civil  list,  arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  diminished 
value  of  money ;  besides,  the  royal  family  had  increased 
in   number.      The  greatest  possible  economy  (said   lord 
North)  always  had  been^  and  always  should  he  employed^ 
-while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.     The  motions 
being  parried  through  both  houses,  the  speaker,  a  few  days 
after,  in  presenting  the  bill  to  the  king  for  assent,  used 
ftit^i^,i„  nfthg  following  words  :  *Mn  a  time,  sire,  of  public  distress, 
*• /PJ^-  "  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  their  constituents  labouring 
ffofcveifo.  ^^  under  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  your  faith- 
*^  ful  commons,  postponing  all  other  business,  have  not 
^^  pnly  granted  to  your  majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but 
^^  }ilso  a  very  great  additional  revenue,  great  beyond  exam- 
**  pl<^»  great  beyond  your  majesty^s  highest  expense ;   but 
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%  ^1  this,  sire,  they  have  done  in  the  well  grounded  con-     CHAP. 
I*    iMence,  that  you  will  apply  wisely  what  they  have  grant-  ^^^>,r^^^ 
*^    «d  liberally."     On  their  return  to  their  own  house,  the      1777. 
p^»«nnions  voted  unanimous  thanks  to  the  speaker.     Some 
aif    the  ministerial  party,  however,  on  reconsidering  the   , 
smmjbject,  were  greatly  displeased  with  what  he  had  deliver* 
ed-v  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  contain  an  insinuation  not 
Ci^^FOurable  to  the  character  which  they  claimed  of  being 
e\e^a^n$mical  stewards  for  the  public.     Mr.  Rigby,  a  few 
dJBfjt  after,  declared  that  the  speaker  had  not  expressed 
tlm«  sense  of  the  commons :   Mr.  Fox  immediately  moved, 
da&t  he  had  spoken  the  sense  of  the  house.     Lord  North 
aniicl  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  ministerial  adherents, 
tliottgli  they  wished  the  motion  withdrawn,  finding  Mr. 
Fox  would   not   comply,    to  avoid  altercation  voted  in 
iui   favour;    and  on    the   8th    of  June,  parliament  was 
prorogued. 
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Occujkiihns  of  Howe  during'  mnter^-'^f  Washing^oi 
IHan  of  the  campaigni-i-'Ho  iatecommonctment  hfgenond 
Horwt  demltory  optraitonsin  the  ytrMnff^^-'i^ener&l 
Hovm  moves  from  winter  fuarters-^-^attempte  htf  a  otrm* 
tag&m  to  Mng  Washington  to  battie-^atiing  in  thatex^ 
peAent^  evacuates  the  Jerseys^^^Eocpedition  hy  eea  to 
Philadelphia. — Battle  of  Brandywine.'^Major  Ferguo* 
son  essays  a  new  species  of  rifie^  invented  by  himsetfi'^^ 
Capture  of  Philadelphia.-^Battle  of  Germantown^^^ 
American  fortifications  on  the  river.^^Red  Bank  and 
Mud  Island  taken. — American  feet  burnt.-'^ituatiot^ 
of  the  Americans  at  White  Marsh  and  Valley  Forge 
favourable  to  an  attack^^-^eneral  Howe*s  inaction 
— A^  retires  early  to  winter  quarters. --Conduct  of 
general  and  troops  at  Philadelphia. — Expedition  of 
sir  Henry  Clinton  up  the  North  river. --Capture 
of  Prescot  in  Rhode  Island — Northern  army^^Bur* 
goyne  takes  the  command. — Carleton  offended  with  the 
appointment^  resigns  his  employ ment.^^Burgoyne  pur" 
chases  the  aid  of  Indian  savages — number  of  his  troops, 
''^Expedition  of  colonel  St.  Leger. — 1  he  generaPs  mafii" 
festo. — Capture  of  Ticondtrago  and  fort  Independence* 
— Destruction  of  American  galleys.'^The  army  reaches 
the  Hudson.'—Cruelties  of  the  Indians. — Defeat  at  Ben* 
nington — Siege  of  Stanwix — raised. — Battle  with  gene* 
ral  Gates  at  Stillwater. — Distressed  situation  of  the 
army — desertion  of  the  Indians. — Burgoyne  retreats.^^^ 
Battle  near  Saratoga — reduced  state  of  the  army^^-^roops 
surrounded — conventionwith  the  Americans  at  Saratoga*^ 

CHLAP.  THE  public  attention  was  now  turned  to  the 

^^.^^^  campaign  in  America,  and  great  expectations  were  formed 

1777.      that  it  would  terminate  in  the  complete  reduction  of  the 

colonies.     The  general  plan  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 

preceding  year ;  that  the  Canadian  army  should  cooperate 
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tklv  general  Howe,  and  thus  the  command  of  New  York'    CHAP, 
province  divide  the  northern  from  the  southern  colonics,     ^^^-v^^ 

A  BODY  of  provincial  loyalists  was  formed  under  the      1777^ 
direction  of  the  commander  in  chief;  they  were  allowed 
ike  same  pay  as  the  regulars,  and  officered  by  gentlemen 
wix>  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  respective  habitations 
for  their  attachment  to   the   royal  cause*      Inexperienced, 
tnd  not  inured  to  military  discipline,  they  were  not  yet  fit  o««iitm- 
fcr  active  service,  and  were  therefore  so  stationed  as   to  ViJ,"^,.  ^y^ 
allow  the  veterans  to  take  the  field.     General  Howe  him-  ing  winter. 
self  enjoyed  every  luxur}'  at   New  York  which  he  could 
have  found  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain  :   his  favourite  oc- 
cupation  was  gaming,  a  pastime   in   which   many   of  his 
young  officers  became  thoroughly  initiated.     There  were 
louts,  balls,  and  assemblies  in  great  abundance  ;   so  that  the 
l^adquarters  bore  the  appearance  of  a  ^ixy  and  volup- 
toous  city  in  the  time  of  peace,  rather  than  a  military  sta- 
^OQ  for  watching  and  annoying  the  enemy  in  war.^     Such  Conduotof 
''^ere  the  pursuits  of  the  British  commander  from  Decem-  ^^^^  *"*" 
^r  to  June.      While  general  Howe  thus  amused  himself 
^d  his  troops  with  the  diversions  and  pleasures  of  New 
V^ork,  Washington  was  very  differently  employed.      The 
difficulties  which,  notwithstanding  the  forbearance  of  his 
^'^tagonist,  the  American    commander  had   to  encounter, 
^*^re  extremely  arduous.  The  provincial  forces  were  hither- 
^   but  a   militia,  both  in  their  discipline  and  the   tenure 
^'  their  service  :   the  late  success  at  Trenton  promoted  the 
"'imposition  of  the  colonists  to  resist ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Y^^  Severity  of  the  season  suspended  their  military  ardour, 
insioiDuch  that  about  the  midcile  of  February  the  colonial 
**"my  (lid  not  exceed  four  ihousand  men  '/  and  this  small 
*^dy  of  raw  peasants  was  moreover  sickly.      Nevertheless 
^*"  four  months  they  occupied  a  position  at  Morristown, 
^^^   fifty  miles  from  the  brave  and   numerous  veterans  of 
^^   royal  army,    where  the\  not  only  experienced  no  an- 
^^yuiicc  from  general  Howe,*  but  harassed  and  distressed 
.^  British  posts  and  foraging  detachments.      Washington 
^  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  cessation  of  British  effort.  The 

m  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  Mar,  vol  i.  p.  287. 
f  Washington's  official  Letters,  \o\.  ii  p.  31. 
^^^    .  l;  RHmsay,  the  American  historian,  iiitbnns  us,  that  his  countrjmcn  wore 
^^MimI  at  the  iaaotioa  •/ tk«  tfritiish  ilurinj*  so  critical  a  period,  vet  ii.  p.  i. 
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enh^.    bouodl^M  spirit  ef  individual  independence,  which  so  na* 
^^     turally  followed  the  American  claims  and  assertions,  was 
^\!!jj^^  adverse  to  the  operation  of  authority,  and  especidly  tm 
%e  dentet  that  prompt  and  implicit  submission  which  is  necessary  hi 
J^JJl^*^  military  bodies.     Washington  saw  that  the  powers  whidi 
IJl^ju^T    were  allowed  in  the  various  gradations  of  command,  were 
inadequate  to  their  object :  hidierto  the   commander  in 
chief  himself  was  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  specific 
initnictions  of  the  congress.     The  general  represented  the 
disadvantages  which  accrued  to  the  common  cause  from 
authority  so   fettered  ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his 
known  wisdom  and  patriotism,  that  he  was  vested  widi  fid 
and  ample  powers  to  collect  an  army  of  foot  and  horse  m 
addition  to  those  which  were  already  voted,  to  raise  artil- 
lery and  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay*     Thus  em* 
powered  to  organize  an  army,  the  next  care  of  Washing 
ton  was  to  bind  the  troops  to  military  fidelity  as  well  as 
political  allegiance.  To  the  powerful  motives  of  conceived 
patriotism  and  freedom  he  added  the  cement  of  religion, 
ditliAf  •!•  and,  with  the  approbation  of  congress,  proposed  an  oath 
^dfifidi-  of  adherence  to  the  provincial  cause.     Provisions  so  wise 
^•T*  produced  the  expected  success ;  the  colonists  soon  ceased 

to  be  an  irregular  militia,  and  became  skilful  and  disci- 
plined soldirrs.  During  the  same  important  interval,  twen* 
ty  thousand  stand  of  arms  arrived  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  spring  the  hopes 
and  spirits  of  the  Americans  were  revived  and  invigora- 
ted to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  approachiu!i^  campaign. 
Such  were  the  efforts  of  Washington  during  the  moment* 
ous  period  which  the  British  general  passed  in  pleasurable 
quarters* 
Howe  Summer  bcin J  commenced,    Howe  proposed  to  begin 

onetiH  the    ^i  •  j*    i  i«  i 

ciiiiiMiHtn  the  operations  oi  the  presmt  campaign  according  to  the  same 
by  detach-  moje  in  which  he  terminated  the  last,  and  to  send  out  de- 
tachinents,. while  with  the  main  army  he  continued  in  his 
^  present  residence.  Up  the  Fludson  river,  about  fifty  miles 
from  New  York,  on  the  western  shore,  is  a  place  called 
Peek^a  Hill,  which  ser^'ed  as  a  port  to  Couiland  Manor,  and 
where  stores  and  provisions  were  received  for  the  Ame* 
rican  army  :  to  distress  the  enemy,  general  Howe  thought 
it  advisable  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  this  port  before  the 
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mtim  amy  look  die  field.  Accordingly  hetfetadwd  eol^  C^xr. 
wA  Bird  with  five  hundred  men  upon  this  service.  On  ^^^' 
die  approach  of  the  British  corps,  the  Americans,  after  ^j^ 
setting  fire  to  the  barracks  and  storehouses,  evacuated  the 
fort :  by  the  conflagration,  the  king's  troops  were  prevent- 
ed from  seizing  the  expected  provision  and  ammunition, 
but  they  efftcted  the  chief  purpose  of  their  expedition  by 
curtailing  the  resources  of  the  enemy.  Another  detach- 
■lent  of  two  thousand  men  was  sent,  under  general  Tryon 
and  sir  Willam  Erskine,  to  Danbury,  in  the  confines  of 
Connecticut,  where  they  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of 
stores:  fatigued  by  their  march,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  but  repulsed  the  assailants,  though  with  the 
loss  of  two  hundred  of  their  own  troops,  Lord  Corn^ 
wallis  also  surprised  and  defeated  a  body  of  colonists  near 
Brunswick.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  destroy- 
sd  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  provisions  at  Srigg  har- 
bour in  Long  Island.  General  Stevens  with  two  thousand 
provincials  attempted  to  surprise  the  forty-second  regi* 
ment  cantoned  at  Piscataway,  amounting  to  less  than  a 
thousand  men ;  but  after  a  furious  engagement,  the  gallant 
highlanders,  under  their  able  commander  colonel  Stirling, 
completely  routed  the  enemy.  While  this  desultory 
warfare  was  carried  on  by  detachments,  the  commander  in 
chief  remained  quiet  at  New  York  another  month.  His  al- 
leged  reason  for  beginning  the  campaign  so  late  was  that, 
there  woi  no  green  forage  on  the  ground:^  there  was  plenty 
•f  COEN  AKD  BAT,  which  persons  conversant  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses  affirmed  to  be  preferable  food  for  them 
when  employed  in  active  service,  but  the  general  professed 
a  different  opinion. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  general  with  thirty  thousand 
men  marched  towards  Courland  Manor,  where  the  enemy 
Were  posted  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.     The  posi^ 
tion    of  Washington  appeared  to  the  British   commander 
So  strong,  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  superiority  both 
io  numbers  and   discipline,  he  deemed   it  inexpedient   to 
Venture  an  attack ;  after  in  vain  trying  to  bring  the  Ame- 
irican  general  to  battle,  he,  on  the  19th  of  June,  pretend- 
ed to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.     The    Americans   left 

h  StcdniAn,  vol.  i.  p.  '287 
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CHAP,    their  fastnesses  to  pursue  the  ejiemv ;  Howe  inarched  his 
^^J^    army  back,  and  sent  Iprd  Cornwallis  to  secure  the  passes, 
^jyj,      so  that  the  provincials  being  hemmed  in  might  be  compell* 
Attempts    ed  to  fight.     On  tl^e  26th,  his  lordship  met  the  advanced 
g\:in  lu      body  of  the  enemy,    attacked  them  with  great  fury,    and 
Wa^in      ^^^"    P^^  them   to  the  route*      Washington,  finding  that 
tontotiai-   he  had  been  deceived  by  a  feint,  immediately  returned  to 
^ '  his  hilly  station,  and  occupied  the  passes  before  lord  Corn- 

fuiiiiigin     wallis  could  arrive.      Not  having  succeeded   in  this   stra^- 
*.l»«^^**J"*-  tagem,  general    Howe  somewhiit  hastily  concluded  that  it 
cuRteMthe  would  be  Useless  to  attempt  any  other  expedient  for  bring- 
eisc}».      jj^g  j|^^  enemy  to  battle  ;  he  therefore  resolvtd  to  abandon 
the  Jerseys,  and  crossed  with  his  army  to  Staten    Island. 
The  general  himself,  in  a  plan  of  ofierations  sent  to  lord 
Gforgc  (vermainc,  had  declared  his  intention  of  penetra- 
ting  to  Philadelphia,  through   Jersey  :  the  minister   had 
approved*  and  strongly  enjoined  him  in  all  his  movements 
to  have    in    view    cooperation  with    the  northern .  army. 
Certain  military  critics  allowed,  that  if  he  had  continued 
in  the  Jerseys,  by  intercepting    Washington's  convoys  he 
might  have  compelled  him  either  to  fight,  or  with  his  army 
to  perish  by  famine  ;  that  the  short  and  direct  road  to  Phi- 
ladelphia   was  through   the  Jerseys,  and  that  with  thirty 
th.>us;^nd    veterans    he    could  have  easily  forced  his  way 
through  eight  thousand  so  lately  levied.      Notwithstand- 
ing thc^se  considerations,  the  weight  of  which  it  required 
little  sagacity  to  perceive,  he  determined  on  undertaking 
an  expedition  round  the  coast:  nautical  gentlemen^repre- 
senied  to  him,   that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  tvihds 
were  very  contrary ;  the  admonitions  were  unavailing,  be 
Expedition  persisted  in  his  resolution.   Leaving  a  considerable  body  of 
Jy.*«»  JJ'     troops    under    general    Clinton    to  guard  New  York,  he 
phift.  embarked  the  rest  of  the  army  on  (he  5th  of  July,  but  by 

some  unaccountable  delay  did  not  sail  till  the  23d.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  he  learned  that 
the  enemy  had  blocked  up  the  river,  he  therefore  proceed- 
ed to  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  sailed  up  the  Elk,  but 
did  not  come  to  land  till  the  24th  of  August.  Thus,  from 
th»'  beginning  of*  November  the  commander  in  chief,  with 
thiriN  ihoiisund  of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops, 
<)pp(;.M.(i  by  less  than  ten  thousand  undisciplined    recruits. 


kad  not  advaaced  one  step  nearer  the  object  of  his  appoint*  qhah 
ment.  He  was  in  autumn,  by  a  circuitous  and  difficult 
route^  proceeding  to  a  city,  which  in  the  foregoing  winter  ^..^ 
.wa&  ready  to  yield,  if  he  had  advanced  by  a  short  and  then 
pnguardcd  road ;  but  Philad^^lphia  was  to  be  captured  bj 
the  hardebips  of  a  winter  campaign,  and  not  by  luxurious 
indulgence. 

On  landing  the  army,  sir  William  Howe  published  a 
proclamation,  offering  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who 
should  surrender  themselves  to  the    British   army,   and 
assuring  the  inhabitants  that  the  soldiers  should  observe 
strict  order  and  discipline  on  their  march.    General  Wash- 
ington,  informed  that  the  army  was  arrived  in  Pennsylva* 
nia^  crossed  the   Delaware  with  his  army  on  the  llth  of* 
September.    The  British  troops  advanced  to  Brandy  wine,  nettle  of 
a  river  which,  running  from  the  west,  falls  into  the  Dcla-  ^r^^^J- 
ware  below  Philadelphia.     On  the  left  bank,  next  to  the 
^ity,  the  Americans  posted  themselves,  and  erected  batte- 
ries at  Chadsford,  where  they  presumed  the  royal  army 
would  attempt  to  pass :   Under  cover  of  their  batteries  a 
body  of  them  also  occupied  the  right  bank.  General  Howe 
detached  lord  Cornwallis  with  two  battalions  of  British 
grenadiers,  as   many  of  light  troops,   two   battalions  of 
Hessian  grenadiers,  two  British  brigades,  and  part  of  the 
seventy-first  regiment,  to  cross  the  river  farther  up,  and 
thus  gain  the  enemy's  rear.      At  the  same  time  genera] 
Knyphausen,  with  another  division,  marched  to  Chadsford, 
against  the  provincials  who  were  placed  there ;  in  this  ser- 
vice the  German  experienced  very  important  assistance 
from  a  corps  of  riflemen,  commanded  by  major  Patrick 
Fergusson.    The  dexterity  of  the  provincials  as  marksmen 
had  been  frequently  quoted,  and  held  out  as  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  British  troops.    Fergusson,  a  man  of  genius,  MajorFer- 
which  was  exercised  in  professional  attainments,  invented  Slvs^^neM- 
anew  species  of  rifle,  that  combined  unprecedented  quick-  species  of 
Ajess  of  repetition  with  certainty  of  eiTcct,  and  security  to  vented  bj 
the"  soldiers.    The  invention  being  not  only  approved,  but  "*"^**^**^^ 
highly  admired,  its  author  was  appointed  to  form  and  trnin 
a  corps  for  the  purpose  of  practice;  but  an  opportunity  did 
not  offer  of  calling  their  skill  into  action,  until  the  period 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived.     Fergusson  with  his  corpa, 
Vol.  II.  R 


CHAF.    tapported  by  WemyssV  American  rangert,  witf  appointed 
to  cover  the  front  of  Knyphausen's  troops,  and  scoured  the 


irrf .  ground  so  effectually  that  there  was  not  a  shot  fired  by  tbe 
Americans  to  annoy  the  column  in  its  march^  So  secured, 
Knyphausen  was  enabled  to  advance  without  interrupQoii, 
attacked  the  enemy,  obliged  them  (though  protected  by 
their  batteries)  to  cross  the  river,  made  good  the  passage 
of  his  own  division^  and  opened  the  way  to  the  rest  of  tbe 
army.  Meanwhile  lord  Comwallis  crossed  behind  tbe 
enemy's  rear;  and  general  Washington,  informed  of  this 
movement,  sent  general  Sullivan  with  a  considerable  force 
to  oppose  the  British  detachment.  The  American  seized 
the  heights  which  rose  from  the  banks ;  having  his  rear  and 
right  flank  covered  by  woods,  and  his  left  by  the  riven  The 
British  commander  began  the  attack  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  the  provincials,  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance, 
wt*re  driven  into  the  woods ;  and  posting  themselves  on 
another  eminence,  made  a  second  stand  still  more  vigorous 
than  the  first :  they  were  again  dislodged,  and  forced  to 
retire  wich  the  Iqss  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
four  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The  main  body  of  the 
British  army  had  now  crossed  the  river ;  sir  William  Howe 
turned  the  right  of  Washington's  troops,  Knyphausen  was 

i  l*he  meritnriOTis  conduct  of  Fcrgusson  wan  aeknowled^d  by  the  whole 
tnny,  and  publicly  attested  by  onler  of  the  oommnndcr  in  chief. 

Ferf^isaon,  in  a  private  letter  of  which  Dr.  Adam  Fereusson  has  transmitted 
me  a  copy,  mentions  a  ver}'  curious  incident,  from  whicn  it  appears  thut  the 
hfe  of  the  American  i^iicral  was  in  imminent  dan^r.  While  Fergusaon  laj 
with  a  pait  of  hi^  riflemen  on  a  skirt  of  a  wood  in  front  of  general  Knyphaoaen  • 
division,  the  circumstance  happened,  of  which  the  letter  in  question  fdrea  the 
following;  account: — "  We  had  not  lain  long  when  a  rebel  offieer,  remanuhle  bjr 
a  Kusvir  dress,  passed  towards  our  army,  within  a  hundred  ^ards  of  my  rignt 
flank,  not  perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by  another  dressed  m  dark  green  ami 
blue,  moutitcd  on  a  good  bay  horse,  witli  a  remarkable  large  high  cooked  hai- 
I  ordered  three  good  shots  to  steal  near  to  them  and  fire  at  them ;  but  the  ides. 
di^H^iHted  me ;  1  recalled  the  ottler.  'l^e  Hussar  in  returning  inade  a  circuity 
but  the  other  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us;  0|»on  which  I  advanced  froio. 
tbe  wood  towanls  htm.  Up(m  my  ealhng,  he  stop|ied ;  but  after  lookinr  at  roep 
])rocc'ede<l.  I  again  «lrew  his  attciitloni  and  made  sign  to  him  to  stop,  KTellini^ 
my  piece  at  him  ;  but  lie  slowly  continued  his  way-  As  1  was  withm  that  dis* 
tanc-e  at  which,  in  the  quickest  firing,  I  eouM  have  lodged  half  a  dozen  halls  bk 
or  about  him  before  he  was  out  ol'  my  reach,  1  had  only^  to  determine ;  but  it  wm 
not  plm!>ant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending  individual,  who  was  acquitting^ 
himself  very  coolly  of  his  duty,  so  I  let  him  alone.  The  day  after,  1  hM  bocn 
tf'liiiig  this  Ktnry  to  some  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  the  same  room  with  me, 
wIkm)  one  ofour  siiiyi'ons  who  had  been  drfsving  the  wounded  rebel  officers 
cntir  in  anil  told  nx,  tbnt  tbcy  had  been  informing  liim,  that  general  Waabing- 
um  w'AH  all  th<*  inomin;;  with  thi'  lijrlit  trwips,  and  only  aWcnicd  by  a  hrcncb 
nfiirt'i*  in  a  IIiiksmi*  <i:vMf,  he  liiiuseirtlri:H«<tl  and  ni<Nintrd  in  every  point  as  alw^ 
i^eMcritj J.     1  aiu  uJt  nrry  that  I  Uitl  uvrt  Lu($w  at  lUc  time  who  it  wf$f ' 
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in  frcmt,  the  Brandjrwine  on  the  left,  and  the  Delaware  at    chap. 
Ik  small  distance  in  the  rear.     Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his      ^'^: 
victory,  was  able  to  join  the  general.     The  only  way  by      ^^^ 
which  the  provincials  could  escape  was  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  division  under  the  immediate  command  of 
general  Howe ;  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  the  commander  . 
Vi  chief  had  advanced  farther  round  the  enemy's  flank,  he 
might  have  enclosed  the  provincial  force :  this  movement, 
however,  was  not  attempted,  and  general  Washington  drew 
off  his  troops  during  the  night  to  Chester,  near  Philadel- 
phia*    Even  the  next  morning,  it  was  alleged,  that  the 
British  troops  might  have  intercepted  the  Americans ;  but 
the  experiment  was  not  tried.     General  Howe  remained 
several  days  at  Brandywine  after  the  enemy  had  retired. 
Washington  employed  this  very  unexpected  cessation  in 
collecting  his  dispersed  troops,  and  supplying  from  hi^ 
magazines  the  stores  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battle* 
On  the  20th  of  September,  intelligence  being  received  that 
general  Wa3me  was  concealed,  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
in  the  wood  on  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army ;  general 
Howe  dispatched  major  general  Grey  with  a  strong  body 
to  surprise  and  dislodge  the  provincial  detachment.     Pro- 
ceeding with  great  secresy,  the  royal  troops  executed  this 
project  so  completely,  that  they  killed  or  took  about  four 
hundred,  with  the  loss  of  only  seven  soldiers  and  one  offi- 
cer.    On  the  22d  of  September,  sir  William  Howe  cross- 
ed the  Schuylkill  with  his  whole  army ;  on  the  26th,  he 
advanced  to  Germantown ;  and  the  following  day,  with 
Comwallis,  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  oppo- 
sition. Being  thus  masters  of  the  capital  of  North  America,  Cn^ra  of 
the  British  com  mander  next  turned  his  attention  to  estab^  phla.^^* 
lish  a  communication  with  the  fleet,  by  removing  the  ob- 
structions which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river, 
and  strengthened  it  by  forts.     There  were  disposed  rows 
of  chevaux-de-frixe,  floating  batteries,  and  gun  boats^  in      -^^ 
the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  river,  covered  by  intrcnch- 
ments  and  redoubu  on  the  banks.     General  Washington, 
now  encamped  at  Skippach  Creek,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
th^  Schuylkill,  formed  the  design  of  surprising  the  British 
camp   at  Germantown.     The  3d  of  Octvbei'  was  the  day 
appointed  for  execuUng  his  project  :  .W^hirfgi||9p  advaa* 
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CHAT*,  cing  with  his  force  divided  into  five  columns,  attempted  to 
^^^,^^,^  separate  the  British  army  so  as  to  ensure  success  in  the 
177;  different  flanks.  The  fortieth  regiment  and  colonel  Mus- 
Baitie  of  grave  having  the  advanced  post  were  first  attacked,  but 
town.  the  skill  and  activity  of  that  officer,  together  witb  the  de- 
•  term  in  ed  courage  of  the  soldiers,  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  prevented  the  separation  of  the  right  and  left 
flank,  and  gave  the  whole  army  time  to  form  the  line. 
Major  general  Grey  brought  up  a  division  with  such  rapi- 
dity and  force,  that  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive:  the  engagement  became  general, -and  wsfe 
for  some  hours  very  warm ;  at  length,  part  of  the  rig^t 
wing  forced  the  enemy*s  left  to  give  ground,  and  fly  with 
great  precipitation.  The  rest  of  the  provincials  also  re- 
treated, attempted  to  rally  on  rising  grounds  near  the 
scene  of  action,  and  pretended  to  renew  the  battle  ;  but 
this  was  only  a  feint  to  secure  their  retreat.  In  their 
'flight  they  were  favoured  by  a  fog,  which  prevented  the 
British  troops  from  an  effectual  pursuit.  Though  the 
•king's  troops  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  our  loss  was 
ver}*^  considerable ;  six  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  among  the  former,  colonels  Agncw  and  Bird,  two 
officers  of  very  high  chai-acter  :  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
btken  prisoners  of  the  enemy,  amounted  to  about  twelve 
hundred.  On  the  lOih  of  October,  general  Howe,  with- 
drawing his  army  from  Germantown,  encamped  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinit}'  of  Philadelphia,  whence  he  sent  detach- 
-ments  to  cooperate  with  the  fleet  in  the  Delaware.  One 
of  the  strongest  of  the  American  forts  was  at  Billing's 
Harbour,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  thither  the  com- 
mander in  chief  detached  three  regiments  under  colonel 
"Stirling  to  attack  the  place  t  on  his  approach  the  works 
were  abandoned.  The  English  fleet  being  arrived  in  the 
A  ericiin  l^elaware,  preparations  were  made  for  attacking  the  %vater 
fortificii.  force  of  the  provincials.  The  Americans  had  constructed 
^onsoii  e  ^  ^^^^^^  strong  fortification  on  Mud  Island,  in  the  Delaware, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill ;  this  post  commanded  thfe 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  unless  reduced,  could  intercept 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  army  :  opposite  to  this 
place  was  Red  Bank,  vrhich  commanded  the  fort  on  the 
east  y  while  Province  island,  possessed  by  the  British,  adjpip- 
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etm  the  west,  and  the  British  fleet  on  the  south.     Colonel    QHW. 
Siirting  npplied  to  general  Howe  for  leave   to  fortify  so        ^^ 
advantageous  a  position,  the  general  did  not  think  proper      |*^. 
to  comply  :  the   Americans  did  not  however  neglect   to 
secure  so  important  a  means  of  defence,  and   with  great 
rapidity'  raised  fortifications.      At  length  discovering  the 
idvantage    of    Red   Bank,    general    Howe    sent    colonel 
Donop  with  three  battalions  of  Hessian  grenadiers  to  at- 
tempt the  redoubt  by  assault.     The   German   leader   set- 
ting out  on  the  20th  of  October,   arrived  the  next  day  at 
4he  place  of  destination.      Having  marched  up  in  the  face 
•f  the  eneinv's  fire,  not  onlv  from  the  fort,  but  from  float- 
ing  batteries  and  galleys  on  the  river  and  forces  in  an  ex- 
tensive outwork,  they  arrived   before  the  redoubt,  which 
they  found  to  be  more  than  eight  feet  high,  with  a  para« 
pet  hoarded  and  fraized,  and  impregnable  without  scaling 
ladders  ;  for  the  commander  in  chief  had  omitted   to   fur- 
nish them  with  this  implement  so  necessary  in  storming  a    , 
fort     With  victory  within  their  reach,  if  the  proper  pre- 
parations had  been  made,   they  were  through  this  negli- 
gence obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  through  the  triple 
&^  ;  and  lost  their  leader,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
hnd  died  three  davs  after  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv.    Five 
•hips  of  war  had  attempted  to  second  Donop's  efforts,  but 
^0  of  them  ran  agi^ound  :  one,  the  Augusta,  was  set  on 
*rc  by  the  enemy  ;   and  the  other,  the  Merlin,  was  obliged 
^0  be  abandoned.      Meanwhile  preparations    were   going  R«^  Bank 
<>&  for  attacking  Mud  Island  from  the  western  shore  but  isUnd 
the  batteries  were  not  opened  till  the  10th  of  November  ;  ^^^^     ^ 
"*P  part  of  the  fleet  destined  to  cooperate  was  prevented 
°y  contrary  winds  from  advancinir  till  the  fifteenth.     The  T**®  4***^" 
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provincials  quitted  the  fleet  the  following  night,  and  two  destroyed, 
""^ys  after  Red   Bank   was  also  abandoned  ;  a  few  of  the 
^^nerican  galleys  escaped,  but  the  greater  number  were 
**C8troyed  :  a  communication  was  opened  between  the  fleet 
^^^  the  army. 

While  detachments  were  performing  these  services, 
8^*^eral  Howe,  with  the  main  army,  coniinued  inactive  at 
^^fmantown,  from  the  3d  of  Octol)er  to  the  4th  of  De- 
cember. General  Washington  having  received  a  rein- 
^^txcincnt  of  four  thousand  men  from  the  northern  armv. 
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CHAR    Howe'  hoped  he  would  venture  a  battle  ;  with  this  view  he 
^^^'      marched  to  White  Marsh,  where  the   American  general 
1^^^      was  encamped*     On  the  5th  and  6th,  he  offered  batde  to 
the  Americans,  but  they  would  not  come  from  their  lines ; 
general  Howe  made  no  attempt  to  force  the  camp,  and 
during  the  night  changed  his  position.     Columns  under 
lord  Comwallis  and"  general  Grey  dislodged  the  enemy 
from  two  of  their  outposts  :    the  general  stiU  judged  it 
imprudent  to  venture  the  safety  of  his  troops  by  attack* 
auuatum    ing  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments.     It  had  been  ex- 
AraerioAQs  pccted  that  the  commander  in  chief  would  have  attacked 
Manh  &.   ^^^  provinciak  on  the  rear,  where  their  fortifications  were 
wQraUeto  by  no  means  so  strong  as  in  the  front  and  flanks,  and  as  the 
«ii  attaek.   ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^^  quarter  were  very  excellent,  general  Washing- 
ton himself  apprehended  that  such  an  attempt  would  be 
made,  but  he  was   mistaken.     Indeed  the  principles  by 
which  the  British  general  directed  his  military  operations, 
were  such  as  bailed  even  the  sagacity  of  Washington  to 
discover.     The  general,  without  making  any  attempt  on 
*^|^  ^  the  practicable  part  of  the  enemy's  camp,  retired  with  his 
Mve.       army   to  Philadelphia.     General  Howe  began  the  cam« 
paign  in  1777  with  thirty  thousand  veterans,  the  enemy 
with  eight  thousand  recruits  :  by  all  his  marches,    counter 
marches,  detachments,  expeditions,  and  batdes,  he  got  fresh 
winter  quarters,  without  impairing  the  force  of  his  ene* 
triot?      my :  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  he  %ras  ap« 
V>*>^^^^     pointed  was  no  nearer  than  when  he  sailed  from   Halifax. 
Thus  closed  a  campaign,  with  few  parallels  in  military 
Srmeani   history  for  uniting  efficiency  of  force  and  multiplicity  of 
and  efforti.  operation  with  futility  of  result.     Such  must  impartial 
history  transmit  to  posterity  the  warfare  of  general  Howe 
in  America. 
Cbadnetof        The  commander  found  Philadelphia  equally  produc* 
md^^^  tive  of  pleasurable  indulgence  as  New  York.     The  winter 
«t  Phiia.     was  spent  in  dissipation  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  in 
^^     the  frenzy  of  gaming,  which  was  not  only  permitted  by 
the  general,  but  sanctioned  by  his  own  daily  practice.    A 
German  officer  kept  a  pharo  bank,  and  accumulated  a  con* 
siderable  fortune   by   preying  on  the  British  youth,  who^ 
through  want  of  employment  from  the  professional  inac- 
tion of  (heir  leader,  were  driven  to  fill  up  their  time  with 
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tUs  pcrmcfouft  pastime,  and  eBcouraged  by  the  example  chap. 
which  he  exhibited.  Many  were  utterly  ruitted,  and  ^^^^Lj 
gbtiged  to  sell  their  commiBsions,  because,  instead  of  par*  ^^ 
Miog  Washington  and  compelling  him  to  fight  or  surren- 
ler,  general  Howe  suffered  his  gallant  and  active  troops 
t»  spend  the  winter  in  idleness  at  Philadelphia*  The  dis- 
sipation spread  through  the  army,  and  tended  as  usual  to 
produce  indolence  and  want  of  discipline,  which  relaxed 
both  bodies  and  minds.  Washington,  apprised  of  the  re*  Sitimtion 
drement  of  the  British  army,  quitted  his  camp,  and  took  ^,^^^9^9 
a  position  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  »t  Vaii^ 
Schuylkill,  and  determined  to  winter  there  in  a  camp,  in*  ^ 
stead  of  retiring  to  the  towns  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Carlisle,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Philadelphia;  by 
which  means  he  would  have  left  a  large  fertile  district  to 
supply  the  royalists  with  provisions.  Though  his  army 
was  destitute  of  clothing  and  many  other  necessaries,  and 
ill  provided  with  tents  and  other  accommodations  for  rest, 
yet  did  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  from  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  their  meritorious  general,  imitation  of  his  ex* 
ample,  and  ardent  patriotism,  bear  all  those  hardships 
without  repining.  Among  other  wants  of  the  Americans, 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  intrenching  tools  ;  from  this  cause 
their  lines  were  much  weaker  than  usual :  the  approach 
h  front  was  almost  level  ground ;  on  the  front  and  rights 
there  was  a  ditch  six  feet  wide,  and  three  in  depth ;  and  a 
Boand  of  small  width,  that  could  be  easily  broken  bf 
ssanon*  On  the  rear  there  was  a  precipice,  impassable 
except  by  a  defile,  which  could  be  easily  occupied.  On 
the  left  was  the  S€huylkill,.which,  if  it  guarded  them  from 
approach  on  that  side,  also  cut  off  their  flight  if  success- 
folly  attacked  on  the  front  and  right.''  It  has  been  gene* 
rally  agreed  by  military  judges,  that  if  the  British  com* 
laander  bad  made  the  attempt  during  any  part  of  the  win* 
ter,  there  was  a  moral  ceruinty  of  crushing  the  whole 
army  of  the  enemy,  but  from  December  to  may  he  suffered 
them  to  be  unmolested. 

At  New  York  sir  Henry  Cltntoii  received  from  £u* 
rope  considerable  reinforcements,  to  undertake  an  expedi* 
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CHAP,    tion  uu  the  Hudson  river  to  open  a  coRimaDtcatton  with 
/.JV^  the    northern    army.     A   division  of  his  troops   having 
1777.      stormed  fort  Montgomery,  he  himself  attacked  fort  Clin* 
Kxpwiition  ton.     Thc  approach  to  this  post  was  over  a  pass  of  about 
rv  Clinton   One  hundred  yards  square,  between  a  lake  and  a  precipice 
Xorth         *^^**  overhung  the  river :  the  defile  was  covered  with  felled 
river.         trees,  which  preveifted  the  troops    from  advancing  with 
either  quickness  or   order;  and  from  tKe  fort  they  were 
galled  with  a  dreadful  fire.      Notwithstanding  the  dangers 
and  difEculties  they  had  to  encounter  and  surmount,  the 
soldiers,  both  British  and   foreign,  pressed  forward  with 
undaunted  courage   and  perseverance,   and  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  work.     The  Americans  defended  themselves 
with  intrepid  courage,  but  at  length  were  overpowered  by 
the  resolute  and  active  valour  of  the  king's  forces ;  and, 
after  discharging  a  last  volley,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
In  no  action  that  occurred  during  the  war,  was  British 
valour  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  the  conquerors  treated   their  prisoners  with  a 
humanity  equal  to  their  gallantry. 

*  This  advantage  having  been  achieved  by  land,  com- 
modore Hotham,  who  commanded  the  naval  equipment, 
was  no  less  successful  by  water,  and,  either  under  his  own 
immediate  direction,  or  through  sir  James  Wallace,  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  American  shipping  on  the 
*  river.  A  messenger  arriving  from  the  northern  army, 
«rged  general  Clinton  to  penetrate  so  far  that  he  might  co- 
operate with  those  troops ;  but  he  deemmg  the  atteropi 
impracticable^  returned  to  New  York.  While  Clinton 
M'as  employed  on  the  North  river.  Barton,  an  American 
colonel,  formed  a  project  of  surprising  general  Prescot  at 
Rhode  Island,  With  a  view  to  exchange  him  for  general 
Lee.  The  American  had  learned  that  Prescot's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the 
shore,  and  that,  trusting  for  security  to  a  sloop  of  war 
which  anchored  in  the  Ijay,  he  was  guarded  by.  only  one 
('»T)tnr<>  of  sentinel,  and  was  about  a  mile  from  his  troops.  Colonel 
Proscot  B:»rton,  with  some  officers  and  soldiers,  landing  at  night 
unpvrceived  by  the  guardship,  effected  their  purpose,  and 
by  this  mftms  soon  procured  the  restoration  of  Lee  to  thc 
service  ol  the  provincials. 
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While  in  the  south  the  British  arms  were  obtainio;    CHAP, 
unproductive  victories,  ultimately  disastrous,  by  consum-      ^'^' 
ing    our  resources   and   impairing  our  strength;  in  the      ^^^^ 
north,   thev  experienced   signal   defeat,  and  a  complete  Northern 
overthrow,'  '^'^^^ 

The  object  of  the  Canadian  expedition  was  to  effect  a 
cooperation   with  the    principal  force ;  and  the  command 
of  the  armament  was  conferred  on  general  Burgoyne.    Sir 
Guy   Carle  ton,  from  his  official  situation  in  Canada,  bis  Sargoyne 
conduct,  and  especially  his  defence  of  Quebec,  might  have  ".("▼^■tod 
reasonably  expected   this   appointment;  he  was  an  older  oommand 
general,  of  more  military  experience,  and  better  acquaint-^  ^iScnt. 
ed  with  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and  resources.      His 
character   commanded  greater  authority  than    Burgoyne's 
had  hitherto  established  :  the   professional  reputatipn  of 
Bargoyne,  indeed,  was  liable  to  no  objection,  but  klt^  had 
not,   like  Carleton,  obtained   celebrity.     As   n6  mU^Dary 
grounds  could  be  alleged  for  superseding  Carleton'to  make 
room  for  Burgo}^e,  his  promotion  was  imputed  to  parlia* 
mentary  influence  more  than  to  his  official  talents.    Carleton, 
disgusted  with  a  preference  by  no  means  merited,  as  sooo' 
as  he  heard  of  the  appointment,  resigned  his  government*  C^arietoa 
The  event  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  delega-  ^|^!° 
tion   of   important   trust,    from  extrinsic  considerations 
instead  of  the  fitness  of  the  trustee  for  the  service  required^ 

The  plan  of  the  expedition  through  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica was  concerted  in  London  between  general  Burgoyne  ^^StSSIm 
and  lord  George  Germaine.     It  was  agreed,  that  besides  |>»eaidof 
regular  troops,  Indian  savages  should  be  employed  by  the  ages. 
British  commander ;  the  alleged  reason  for  calling  in  such 
auxiliaries  was,  that  if  they  were  not  engaged  in  our  service 
they  would  join  the  provincials;  they  would  be  useful  in 
desultory  warfare,  and  the  British  troops  would  moderate  bbtroap« 
their  atrocity.     The  force  required  by  Burgoyne  was  eight 
thousand  regulars,  two  thousand  Canadians,  and  a  thousand 
Indians.     Of  these  near  seven  thousand  two  hundred  ve- 
terans, including   Brunswic  mercenaries,'  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Canadian  militia,  and  the  requisite  number  of 
Indians  were  ready  when  Burgoyne  arrived  from  England 
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CHAP     to  commence  the  campaign.     He  was  besides  furnished 
with  chosen  officers,  among  whom  were  generals  Philips, 
1777.      Fraser,  Powell,  and  Hamilton.     Having  sent  colcmel  Su 
S'iS^*'*?*  Lcger  with  a  body  of  light  troops  and  Indians  to  create 
StLeger.   a  diversion  on  lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  he 
himself,  on  the  16th  of  June,  set  out  from  fort  St.  John* 
proceeded  up  lake  Champlain,   and  landed  near  Crown. 
Point :  here  he  gave  the  Indians  a  war  feast,  at  which  he 
made  them  a  speech,  praising  and  stimulating  their  courage^ 
Manifesto  but  exhorted  them  to  repress  their  ferocity.      At  Putnanm. 

of  Bur  •  .  .  . 

goyne.'  Creek  he  judged  it  expedient  to  publish  a  comminatoiy^ 
mailifesto,  in  which,  by  a  profusion  of  epithets  and  rheto — 
rical  figures,  he  represented  the  Americans  guilty  of  th^= 
most  flagrant  enormities ;  he  threatened  the  severest  pun — 
ishments  against  those  who  should  still  adhere  to  the  caus 
of  reh^ious  subjects ;  he  should  send  the  Indian  forces 
ovcKake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Britain  and  their  ow 
country ;  he  declared  the  most  assured  confidence  that  h 
should  be  able  to  subjugate  all  stubborn  and  refracto 
revolters.  After  having  expatiated  on  the  wickedness  o 
their  proceedings,  and  the  vengeance  which,  if  they  did  no 
repent,  they  must  expect  from  justice  armed  with  his  irre 
sistable  powers,  he  concluded  with  explaining  to  them  wha 
the  penitent  might  hope  from  his  wise,  generous,  and  for 
bearing  mercy.  It  required  no  great  sagacity  to  divin 
that  men,  who  conceived  themselves  fighting  for  thei 
'  liberties,  and  for  two  years  had  shown  a  promptness  to  fac 
any  danger  on  account  of  so  valuable  an  object,  were  no 
to  be  frightened  from  their  purpose  by  high  sounding  words* 
The  impolicy  of  this  declaratory  boasting  was  obvious," 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  men,  stamped  the  charac- 
ter of  its  author  as  deficient  in  sound  wisdom,  and  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  without  which  neither  a  gen- 
eral nor  a  statesman  can  expect  to  succeed  in  arduous  un- 
dertakings ;  his  denunciation  tended  only  to  excite  stronger 
resentment  in  the  colonists,  and  to  inspire  more  vigorous 
exertions  to  defend  themselves  from  the  threatened  atro- 
cities. Gates,  the  American  general,  replied  to  this  pro- 
duction in  a  very  plain  but  strong  manifesto,  which  formed 
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Ji  Striking  contrast  to  the  pompous  phraseology  and  empty  CHAP, 
-gasconades  of  Burgoyne's  performance.'^     The  British  gen-  ^^^1- 
<ral  advancing  on  the  2d  of  July,  reached  Ticonderago,      ij^y 
"which,  with  another  fort  opposite  to  it,  recently  built  under  ^'apture  of 
"Che  name  of  Mount  Independence,  were  immediately  aban-  «>  aud 
^oned  by  the  Americans.®     The  general  despatched  com-  1]^^""^^-**' 
anodore  Lutwitch,  with  the  naval  armament,  in  pursuit  of  encc. 
"the  enemy's  fleet  that  was  conveying  the  provisions  from 
"•he  evacuated  garrisons   to    Skenesborough ;    overtaking  Destrue- 
"«hem  near  the  place  of  their  destination,  he  captured  some  a^JJj^ 
^f  their  galleys,  and  set  fire  to  the  rest.  gane>i. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  advanced  corps  of  grenadiers  Auackand 
-sind  light  infantry,  under  general  Fraser,  consisting  of  near  the  Amci 
"twelve  hundred  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear,  com-  "**  '^«*»"- 
"Snanded  by  colonel  Francis,  composed  of  fifteen  hundred 
^f  their  chosen  troops.     Fraser,  notwithstanding  his  infe- 
»ority,  attacked  the  provincials,  who  received  him  with 
"rtie  firmest  intrepidity.     The  battle  was  long  doubtful,  but 
"the  arrival  of  general  Keidesel  with  the  Brunswic  troops 
determined  the  event.     The  Americans,  conceiving  that 
the  whole  German  force  had  arrived,  retreated  with  the 
greatest  precipitation.     They  lost  two  hundred  killed,  as 
many  taken  prisoners,  and  about  six  hundred  wounded, 
of  whom  the  greatest  number  died  in  the  woods.     Of  the 
British,  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  including  twenty 
officers,  were  killed  and  wounded.    Colonel  Hill,  with  the 
ninth  regiment,  w^as  sent  to  pursue  a  party  of  the  enemy 
that  had  retired  to   Wood's   Creek.      Having  overtaken 
them,  the   British  leader  perceived  that  they  were  much 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  corps  j  he  nevertheless  engaged, 
and  posted  his  men  so  judiciously  as  to  prevent  their  re- 
peated attempts  to  surround  him  by  their  numbers.    After 
a  buttle  of  three  hours,  the  provincials  were  forced  to  re- 
treat with  great  slaughter.     Schuyler,  the  American  gene- 
ral, employed  a  stratagem   frequently  used  afterwards  in 
the  course  of  the  war:   he  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Sulli- 
van, intended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Burgoyne;   which 
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CHAP,  being  taken  and  perused  by  the  British  commander,  so 
^'^'  puzzled  and  perplexed  him  as  to  retard  his  operations  seve- 
,_^      ral  dayS)  before  he  could  determine  whether  he  was  to  ad- 

17/1.  •      ' 

vance  or  rietreat.  At  last  he  resolved  to  penetrate  to  Hud- 
son river,  while  major  general  Philips  should  bring  the 
stores  from  Ticonderago  along  lake  George  to  fort  George, 
whence  there  was  a  wagon  road  to  fort  Edward  on  the 
Hudson.  Military  critics  affirmed  that  it  would  have  been 
much  wiser  in  Burgoyne  to  have  crossed  the  country  from 
Skenesborough  to  lake  George,  embarked,  and  proceeded 
a  considerable  part  of  the  route  by  water,  than  to  have 
marched  by  land  through  a  wild,  woody,  and  swampy 
country.  Their  march  was  frequently  interrupted  by  mo- 
rasses, impassable  without  bridges,  of  which  the  construc- 
tion employed  a  considerable  time.  Burgoyne  alleged, 
that  if  he  had  returned  to  lake  George,  the  retrogade 
movement  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of  his  troops ; 
but  the  necessary  slowness  of  their  progress  through  those 
wilds  and  intricacies,  was  more  likely  to  repress  their  ani- 
Thearmy  mation.  It  was  the  30th  of  July  before  they  arrived  at 
thrli*  d-  ^^^  river ;  there  they  were  obliged  to  wait  several  days, 
sonrher.  until  their  provisions,  stores,  and  other  necessaries  should 
be  embarked*  Burgoyne's  expedition  had  at  first  struck 
great  consternation  into  the  minds  of  the  Americans ;  but, 
on  finding  his  advances  much  more  tardy  than  they  expect- 
ed, their  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  they  made  various 
dispositions  for  recruiting  their  strength :  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  general  Schuyler,  who  was  posted  at  Saratoga 
on  the  Hudson,  about  twenty  miles  north  from  Albany. 
They  sent  Arnold  to  watch  the  motions  of  colonel  St. 
Leger,  and  to  prevent  his  cooperation  with  the  main  army. 
St.  Leger  was  now  advanced  to  fort  Stanwix  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river :  the  general  saw  it  was  necessary  to  cooperate 
with  that  officer,  and  to  move  rapidly  forward  ;  but  he  had 
a  very  large  train  of  artillery :  horses  and  carriages  were 
wanting,  provisions  also  were  nearly  exhausted.  Having 
learned  that  the  Americans  had  deposited  a  great  quantity 
of  stores  at  Bennington,  about  twenty-four  miles  east  from 
Hudson  river,  Burgoyne  resolved  to  attempt  the  seizure 
of  this  magazine  ;  and  despatched  colonel  Baum,  a  German 
officer,  on  that  service,  with  six  hundred  troops,  including 
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dimg^oons.    It  was  represented  to  the  general,  that  the  pro-    CHAP. 
po»<:.^  enterprise  would  require  no  less  than  three  thousand  ^^,.^1,1^ 
sen  ;  and  that  Germans,  from  the  slowness  of  their  move-      ^^ri. 
mcTit,  were  by  no  means  so  fit  for  surprising  the  enemy  as 
die    British ;  that  they  were,  besides,  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  language,  so  that  they  could  re- 
cciv^e  no  information  even  from  friends  of  the  roval  cause. 
The    general,  however,  persisted  in  his  resolution:   the 
liabitual  slowness  of  German  movements,  added  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  want  of  carriages,  rendered 
Bauin's  advance  so  tedious,  that  the  enemy  were  informed 
of  his  approach,  and  prepared  for  his  reception.     When 
he  arrived  at  Bennington,  he  found  the  enemy  so  strong, 
Aat,  with  the  small  body  intrusted  to  him,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  an  attack.     He  accordingly  forti- 
fied himself,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  general,  that  the 
scheme  would  be  impracticable  without  a  reinforcement. 
Colonel  Breyman  was  sent  to  his  assistance,  with  five  hun- 
dred Germans,  who  advanced  with  their  usual  tardiness  '. 
Meanwhile  Starke,  an  American  general,  who  was  on  his 
'^^y  with  a  thousand  men  from  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
^^husetts  to  join  the  provincial  army  under  Schuyler,  hear- 
*^&  of  Baum^s  expedition  to  Bennington,  turned  aside  to  Defeait*! 
second  the  efforts  of  Warner,  who  commanded  the  provin-  Mennini- 
ciala  at  that  place.  On  the  16th  of  August,  the  Americans 
^^rrounded  Baum,  who,  though  he  made  a  gallant  resist- 
**^ce,  was  overpowered   by  numbers*',  himself  mortally 
bounded,  and  his  troops  put  to  the  route.      Elated  with 
^heir  victory,  the  provincials  marched  to  attack  Breyman, 
^ho,  ignorant  of  Baum's  defeat,  was   advancing  to  his 
^^sistance.      Breyman  had  just  met  some  fugitives  from 
"^^Um's  detachment,  when  the  Americans,  before  he  had 
***^e  to  order  a  retreat,  fell  upon  his  troops :   he  made  a 
Tf  ^y  valiant  defence,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  retire. 
^  he  lofis  of  the  royalists  in  both  battles  amounted  to  six 
^^tidred  men  :   this   first  material  check  which  the   king's 
''^Ops  sufl'cred,  is  imputed  to  the  employment  of  Germans 


l^u  "f*  So  f<K)Hshly  fittarhed  were  thry  to  lorms  of  rrisciplinc,  that  in  marching 
S^'^'J^^g'i  thichet It  ihi:}  stopped  ten  liiutb  in  an  hrnir,  to  //.r-u  thi'ir  ranhs.  Scr 
*     *nAn,  *oI.  L  p.  332.  q  Jitedniau,  p.  33.i. 
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on  a  service  requiring  rapid  expedition,  and  to  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  iri vested  fort  Stanwix,  a  small 
fort,  defended  bv  seven  hundred  men.  On  the  3d  of 
August,  being  informed  that  a  thousand  provincials  were 
marching  to  its  relief,  the  British  leader  despatched  sir 
John  Johnson,  with  a  party  of  regulars  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  savages,  to  lie  in  ambush  in  the  woods  :  the  strata- 
gem succeeded,  the  provincials  were  unexpectedly  attack- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  fire  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
tomahawks  of  the  Indians.  Having  made  a  very  brave 
resistance,  after  losing  half  their  number,  the  remainder 
were  enabled  to  retreat  with  some  degree  of  order.  Mean- 
while the  besieged,  being  apprised  that  the  artillery  of 
their  assailants  was  too  light  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  fort,  and  being  well  supplied  with  provisions,  rejected 
every  overture  to  induce  them  to  surrender.  A  man  be- 
longing to  the  fort,  pretending  to  be  a  deserter,  came  to 
tiie  British  camp,  and  told  St.  Leger  that  Arnold  was  ad- 
vancing with  two  thousand  men,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  protect  the  fort,  and  that  general  Burgoyne's  army  had 
been  cut  to  pieces.  This  account  made  little  impression 
on  tlie  colonel,  but  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
savages,  of  whom  a  large  party  instantly  left  the  camp, 
and  the  rest  threatened  to  follow  if  the  British  commander 
would  not  begin  to  retreat.  St.  Leger  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  enterprise,  and  to  retreat  precipitately,  with 
the  loss  of  his  artillen'  and  stores.  The  failure  of  this 
undertaking  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Bennington,  damp- 
ed the  spirits  of  the  royal  army,  and  elated  the  Americans. 
The  conduct  of  their  savage  auxiliaries  was  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  the  British  interest.  The  admonitions  of  Bur- 
goyne  had  little  more  effect  on  these  murderous  tribes, 
than  if  lectures  on  humanity  had  been  addressed  to  the 
tigers  of  Hindostan;  and,  indeed,  the  expectations  of 
mildness  were  as  reasonable  from  habitual  butcherv  as 
from  instinctive  ferocitv  :  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians, 
like  those  of  their  four-footed  brethren,  were  totally  indis- 
criminate ;  loyalists  and  revolters,  if  they  came  into  the 
power  of  the  savages,  experienced  the  same  fate.  An  in- 
stance of  cruelty  which  happened  about  this  time  was  pe- 
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cufiarly  afflicting:   Mr.  Jones^  an  officer  in   the   British    CilAP. 
service,  had  paid  his  addresses  to  the  daughter  of  an  ^^^Ll 
.   American  loyalist,  a  young  lady  in  the  blootn  of  youth-      1-77, 
M  beauty:'   she  listened  to  his  suit,  and   consented  to 
become  his  bride.      Anxious  for  her  safety,  he  offered  to 
reward  with  a  barrel  of  rum  any  person  who  should  escort 
'her  from  her  father's  house  to  a  place  where  he.  was  him- 
self to  meet  her,  and  that  very  day  receive  her  hand-  Two 
I^ians -undertook  the  task,  and  had  conducted  her  near 
the  appointed  spot,  when   a  dispute  arose  between  them, 
which  should  present  the  lady  to  her  lover.      Both  were 
eager  for  the  reward,  and  the  one,  to  prevent  the  other 
from  receiving  it,  murdered  the  blooming  innocent  maiden  ; 
and  the  youth,  instead  of  his  beloved  bride,  found  a  man- 
gled corpse.  This  and  other  instances  of  atrocity  inflamed 
the  American  people :  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians,  and 
tbe  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  associated 
together,  and  presented  in  one  view  to  the  alarmed  inhabi- 
^ts.      They,  whose  interest  it  was  to  draw  forth  the 
o*ilitia  in  support  of  American .  independence,    strongly 
expressed  their  execrations  of  the  army  which  submitted 
to  accept  of  Indian  aid,  and  they  loudly  condemned  that 
government  which  could  call  such  auxiliaries  into  a  civil 
contest,  as  were  calculated  not  to  subdue,  but  to  exter- 
niinate,  a  people   whom  they  affected  to  reclaim  as  sub- 
jects.    Their  cruel  mode  of  warfare,  by  putting  to  death, 
8s  Well  the  helpless  infant  and  defenceless  female,  as  the 
•  ''listing  armed  man,  excited  an  universal   spirit  of  re- 
sistance.      In  conjunction    with   other  circumstances,    it 
'Impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  a  general  con- 
Miction,  that  a  vigorous  determined  opposition   was  the 
^'y  alternative  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  their 
children,  and  their  wives.    Could  they  have  indulged  the 
*^pe  of  security  and  protection  while  they  remained  peace- 
^'y  at  their  homes,  they  would  have  found  many  excuses 
^^^   declining  to  assume   the  profession  of  soldiers;   but 
^'^^n  they  contrasted  the  dangers  of  a  manly  resistance 
^^^  those  of  a  passive  inaction,  they  chose  the  former  as    . 
^^    least  of  two  unavoidable  evils.      All  the   feeble  aid 
^hich  the  royal  army  received  from  their  Indian  auxiliaries 
^*s    infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  odium  it  brought  on 
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c:H\p.    their  cause,  and  by  that  determined  spirit  of  opposition 
*J^:      which  the  dread  of  savage  cruelties  excittd/    In  the  com- 
^jjj      mand  of  the  American  army  a  change  took  place  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  royal  interests ;  general  Gates  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the  northern  forces*     The 
British   commander   having  by  great  industry  collected 
about  thirty  days  provrsions  and  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats,  on  the   14th  of  September  crossed  the  river^  and 
occupied  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Albany.     Thence  the  army  set   forward   in   a  southern 
course ;  but  the  march  was  obstructed  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  road  which  the  rains  had  almost  rendered  impassa- 
ble, and  retarded  by  a  great  train  of  artillery,  which  re- 
BattTevith  quired  frequent  construction  of  bridges.      On  the  19th  of 
GNtcsat      September  they  arrived  at  Stillwater,  where  the  enemy 
ti  water,  ^^^.j.^  encamped  ;  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Burgoyne,  and  covered  by  general   Fraser,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  the  left  by  generals  Philips 
and  Keidesel.     The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  the  king^s  troops,  and  attack  them   in  the  rear; 
Fraser  with  his  brigade  holding  the  extreme  position  on 
that  side,  perceived  their  design,  and  prevented  its  exe- 
cution.    Changing  their  situation,  they  attacked  the  Bri- 
tish line  in  front  of  the  right  division  :  the  battle  began 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  till  after 
sunset.   '  The  right  wing  only  of  our  army  was  completely 
engaged:    the    twentieth,    twenty-first,    and    sixty-second 
regiments  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  the  most  intre- 
pid firmness   and  enterprising  courage ;  they  were  very 
hardly  pressed,  when  major  general  Philips  found  means 
to  send  artillery  through  a  thick  wood,  which  supported 
I     and  aided  their  eflForts.     The  twenty-fourth  regiment,  with 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  also  came   forward  to 
assist  their  fellow-soldiers.     The  Americans  fought  with 
no  less  coolness,  valoUr,  and  skill :   at  last,  they  left  the 
British  army  in  possession  of  the  field :   the  loss  on  each 
Di'Crcsaeii  gjflg  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  men.     Though  our 
l*ir-  ^        troopa  remained  masters  of  the  scene  of  action,  yet  the 
j;'.»u.  far-  j^^^j^  ^f  Stillwater  was  by  no  means  (iwourablc  to  their 
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ultimate  success :  they  were  far  advanced  in  an  enemy's    chap. 
country;    their  numhers  were  diminishing,    without  the  ^^^^^ 
means  of  reinforcement;  their  provisions  were  sufficient      ^^^ 
only  for  a  temporary  supply ;  the  army  of  the  enemy  was 
daily  increasing,  and  as  it  grew  in  force,  it  became  the 
abler  to  prevent  our  troops  from  successful  foraging.  The 
savages  showed  an  inclination  to  leave  the  British,  from 
the  time  the  hopes  of  plunder  were  disappointed ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  they  would  become  enemies,  as  well  as 
deserters :  a  few  davs  after,  the  Indians  actually  left  the  Dewrtioii 
British  camp.     Burgoyne  had  advanced  in  conformity  to  ^^  "^^ 
the  minister's  plan,  in  expectation  of  assistance  from  gene- 
rals Clinton  and  Howe.     The  expected  aid  had  failed; 
and  without  it,  the  project  was  no  longer  practicable.   Be- 
fore  him  was  an  enemy  already  strong,  and  collecting  new 
strength,  in  a  country  abounding  with  difficulties:   the 
only  means  of  saving  himself  and  his  troops  therefore  from 
destruction  appeared  to  be  a  retreat.     Generals  Gates  and 
Arnold,  well  informed  of  Burgoyne's  embarrassment,  pro- 
jected his  interception.     For  that  purpose  they  sent  an 
expedition  under  colonel  Brown,  who,  from  his  activity 
and  knowledge  of  the  country,  turned  the  British  rear, 
arrived  at  lake  George,  and  surprised  and  took  boats  that 
were  conveying  provisions  to  our  troops.     Burgoyne  be-  Bargorne 
gan  his  retreat  towards  Saratoga :  his  difficulties  were  ac-  i>}treatk. 
cumulating ;  his  army  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men ; 
their  stores  were  almost  exhausted;  and  a  fresh  supply 
being  cut  off,  he  was  obliged  to  restrict  his  soldiers  to  a 
reduced  allowance.      The   enemy  had   augmented  their 
forces,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  on  all  sides ;  it  was 
necessary  to  dislodge  them  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
return  to  the  lakes.     To  effect  this  purpose,  on  the  7th  of 
October  he  headed  fifteen  hundred  men  himself,  accom- 
panied by  generab  Keidesel,  Philips,  and  Eraser.     This  Battle  sear 
body  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  intrench-  ^■^^•K^ 
ments,  when  a  furious  attack  was  made  by  the  Americans 
on  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  royal  army.     Major 
Auckland,   commanding  the   grenadiers,  sustained   their 
first  onset  with  great  resolution ;  but  their  numbers  soon 
enabled  the  enemy  to  extend  their  attack  along  the  whole 
line.  The  right  had  not  yet  been  engaged ;  but  the  enemy 
Voi.  II.  T 
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QUAK    moving  founil  to  prevent  a  retreat,  the  tight  infantry  and 

twenty-fourth  rf  giment  instantly  formed  to  defeat  their 


1777.  purpose*  Meanwhile  the  left  wing^i  nearly  oTerpowered 
by  numbers,  attempted  to  retire,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
being  overwhelmed,  when  the  corps  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  right  division,  rapidly  changing  their  movement, 
•ndeavour^d  to  secure  the  left  from  impending  destruction, 
by  whi^h  timely  aid  they  at  last  made  good  their  retreat 
.  |o  the  camp*  Their  right  was  also  compelled  to  retire, 
with  the  loss,  of  many  men  and  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  the  Americans  attempted  to  force  the  intrenchments  ; 
on  that  side  the  engagement  was  a  long  time  doubtful,  but 
Arnold  being  wounded,  the  provincials  were  repulsed* 
On  the  left  wing  of  the  camp,  the  American  attack  was 
more  successful :  they  carried,  sword  in  hand,  the  lines 
which  ¥fere  defended  by  colonel  Breyman  and  the  German 
troops,  and  also  took  the  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery. 
In  tbU  battle,  among  the  slain  were  colonel  Breyman  and 
general  Fraser;  and  a  considerable  number  of  officers 
were  killed  pr  wounded  on  both  sides«  During  the  night, 
Vhe  general,  aware  that  in  his  present  position  the  enemy 
would  in  the  morning  renew  the  battle  with  almost  certain 
success,  changed  his  position  with  his  whole  army,  and 
occupied  a  very  strong  post.  Convinced  that  nothing  less 
than  a  decisively  successful  action  could  extricate  him 
from  his  difficulties,  the  next  day,  from  his  advanugeous 
ground,  he  offered  the  enemy  battle.  The  provincials, 
however,  were  projecting  measures  much  safer  to  them- 
selves, and  no  less  dangerous  to  their  adversaries.  They 
advanced  strong  bodies  of  troops  beyond  Burgoyne's  right, 
with  a  view  to  enclose  his  army.  Burgoyne,  perceiving 
this  operation,  resolved  to  hasten  his  retreat  to  Saratoga; 
and  accordingly,  during  that  night,  began  his  march.  He 
did  not  reach  Saratoga  till  the  10th ;  there  he  found  the 
passes  before  him  secured  by  the  enemy,  the  shores  of  tho 
river  lined  with  troops,  and  the  whole  navigation  entirely 
jtt  tli<  ir  power.  He  attempted  to  retreat  to  fort  George, 
to  make  a  rapid  march  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
and  cross  by  the  ford  at  fort  St.  Edwards,  but  received 
intelligence  that  both  the  fort  and  road  were  beset  by  the 
enemy.     The  condition  of  the  British  army  was  now  most 
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^plora^le :  worn  down  by  incedsant  exertion  and  bbfttinate     .CH  AF 
contest,  disappointed  of  expected  aid,   in  their  distress       ^^ 
deserted  by  tlieir  auxiliaries,  compelled  to  abandon  their 
object  without  any  prospect  of  a  safe  retreat,  with  their  Reduced 
numbers  reduced  from  eight  thousand  to  three  thousand  armj?     ^ 
6ve  hundred,  their  provision  exhausted,  surrounded  by  an  T/^^^j, 
army  four  timeli  their  number,  and  exposed  to  continual  ed. 
cannonade,    fast  lessening  their  before  impaired   force.' 
This  dismal  situation  they  bore  with  the  constancy  of  Bri- 
dsh  soldiers ;  they  eagerly  wished  for  a  battle  to  extricate 
themselves,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  but  this  altetnative  the 
enemy  would  not  afford* 

Ow  the  1 3th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  seeing  every  hope  C©nire»- 
of  relief  vanished,  took  an  exact  account  of  provisions,  and  theAmed- 
found  there  was  subsistence  only  for  five  days.  He  called  SJ^^ 
a  council  of  war,  and  that  he  might  obtain  the  sense  of 
the  army  as  generally  as  possible,  with  the  higher  officers 
were  included  the  captains.  The  result  was,  an  unant* 
mous  determination  to  open  a  treaty  with  general  Gates. 
That  very  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  messenger  was  de« 
spatched  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  next  morning  was 
appointed  for  commencing  the  negotiation.  The  British 
army  equally  incapable  of  subsisting  in  its  present  situa- 
tion, or  making  its  way  to  a  better,  lay  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  terms  proffered  in  those  cir- 
cumstances were  very  moderate  :  besides  the  articles  that 
related  to  the  maintenance  and  accommodation  of  the 
army  on  its  way  to  Boston,  the  principal  conditions  were, 
that  the  troops  should  be  allowed  to  march  out  of  the 
camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to  a  fixed  place  where 
they  were  to  deposit  their  arms,  and  to  sail  from  Boston 
to  Europe,  on  a  promise  not  to  serve  again  in  America 
during  the  present  war ;  the  baggage  was  not  to  be 
searched  or  molested,  but  private  property  was  to  be  held 
sacred  $  all  persons  of  whatever  country  were  to  be  in* 
chided  in  the  capitulation,  and  the  Canadians  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  own  countr}',  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  convention.  On  this  melancholy  occasion,  gencrnl 
(iHtes  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  humanity  and 
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CHAP,     geoerosity^  and  not  only  treated  the  wounded  with  the 

y^f^y,..^.  most  feeling  care  and  kindness,  but  was  so  considerately 

1777.    ^  benevolent,  that  when  the  British  were  laying  down  their 

arms,  he  would  suffer  none  of  his  soldiers  to  be  present  at 

so  mortifying  an  operation. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Burgoyne'a  expedition, 
from  which  the  most  important  advantages  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  ministers  and  their  supporters.      So  untoward 
an  issue  in  the  usual  course  of  human  opinions  produced 
charges  of  erroneous  judgment,  ill  digested  plans,  inade- 
quate preparations,  and  unskilful  conduct.     The  train  of 
artillery,  it  was  said,  that  Burgoyne  carried  with  him,  was 
superfluous,  and  retarded  movements,  the  success  of  which 
depended  on  a  rapidity  that  should  have  given  the  enemy 
no  time  to  collect  an  opposing  force.     Neither  horses  nor 
carriages  were  provided  until  the  army  was  ready  to  take 
the  field  ;   and  this  circumstance  detaining  the  forces  too 
long  at  fort  Edward,  was  ultimately  one  cause  of  the  disas- 
ter  at  Bennington,  the  prelude    of   greater   mbfortunesi 
After  the  failure  at   Bennington  and  fort  S^inwix,  it  was 
urged,  that  Burgoyne  ought  to  have  abandoned  the  project 
of  penetrating  to  Albany,  and  by  no  means  to  have  crossed 
the  Hudson  :  he  should  have  secured  himself  at  fort  Ed- 
ward, where,   according  to  the  cooperation  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  south,  he  might  have  either  advanced^  or 
retreated  to  Canada.     These  censures  of  Burgoyne,  if  just, 
rest  entirely  on  his  judgment  and  skill,  and  thus  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  discernment  of  the  ministers  from  whom  be 
received  his  appointment.       There  was  no  charge  of  ne- 
glecting obvious  opportunities,  remitting  personal   efforts, 
relaxing  military  discipline,  or  sacrificing  professional  duty 
to  pleasurable  indulgence.      If  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
proceeded  from  want  of  skill  in  the  commander  in  chief, 
the  obvious  question  is,  why  was  a  person  employed,  who^ 
neither  by  any  particular  act,   nor  his  general  character, 
had  discovered  sufficient  military  abilities  for  conducting^ 
so  important  an  undertaking  f 

While  the  political  counsels  of  England  produc 
war   with  her  colonies,  and   military   operations  prove 
Rtfitenf      either  inefficient  or  destructive,  the  state   of  Ireland 
ircUiui       jjy  j^Q  means  tranquil.     The  octennial  act,  as  a  cotempo— 
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my  historian  observes,  was  no  longer  an  object  of  cxulta^'    CHAP. 
tkm  than  while  it  was  recent.*     The  great  expenses  attend-  ^L,^^Lj 
big  elections  were  severely  felt ;  the  constant  residence  of      1777 
die   lord  lieutenanti  which  now  first  btxnme  a  part  of  his 
duty,  gave  offence  to  many,   who  found  their  power  and 
iDfluence  diminished,  and  a  strong  opposition  was  speedi- 
ly   formed*       Government  proposed  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the   military  establishment,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  a  bill  to  that  effect,  after 
violent  contests,  was  passed  into  a  law  :    but  the  opposi- 
tion was  powerful  ;   their  arguments  making  a  deep  im- 
pression  on    the  people,  increased  the  discontents  ;    and 
the  exertions  of  the  anti-ministerial  party  soon  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  parliament  itself. 

From  the    settlement   of  Ireland  by    king  William,  Qa«ti©n 
money  bills  had  originated  in  the  privy  council,  by  whom  theorip- 
they  were  proposed  to  the  commons.     Agreeably  to  tWs  [J^JJiJ^**^ 
usage,  in  November  1769,   ministers  framed   a  bill  for  a  bills. 
supply,  and  having  introduced  it  into  the  house,  their  op- 
ponents  reprobated   the  proposition  as  trenching  on  the 
rights  of  the  national  representatives.     The  court  party 
quoted    precedent,  whiltr   their    adversaries   asserted  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  :  the  popular  champions  pre- 
Taiied,  and  the  bill  was   rejected.     To  demonstrate  chat 
they  were  actuated  by  a  regard  for  their  rights,  and  not 
by  parsimony,  the  commons  granted  an  aid  much  greater 
than  had  been  required  ;   instead  of  a  supply  for  thre^ 
months  which  ministers  had   proposed,  they  provided  a 
{»t>portionable  amount  for  two  years.       The  liberality  of 
the  grant  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  viceroy,  compen- 
sate the  deviation  from  the  customary  mode.     Regarding 
precedent  as  law,  in  a  speech  to  the  houses  he  contended 
that  the  procedure  had  violated  the  just  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  protested  against  the  claim  of  the  commons  to  the 
origination  of   money  bills  ;    but    finding  that   the  dele- 
fates  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  swayed  by  his  assevera- 
tions contrary  to  their  own  judgment  and  will,  Towns-  JjJ^^'^Dir. 
licnd  prorogued  parliament.  ii;mu-iit. 

The  prorogation  of  the  national  council  soon  after  the 
<U)mmencement  of  its  deliberations,  and  on  accoimt  of  an 
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assertion  of  constitutional  right,  rapidly  and  widely  aug- 
mented dissatisfaction.  The  popular  leaders  employed 
the  recess  in  increasing  their  strength,  concerting  plans, 
and  consolidating  efforts.  Unity  of  character  exhibited 
internal  evidence,  sufficient  to  evince  that  the  same  heads 
and  hearts  which  administered  the  affairs  of  Britain,  direct- 
ed the  government  of  Ireland  :  in  the  counsels  of  rulers 
were  to  be  seen  the  general  causes  which,  in  other  opera- 
tions, we  have  been  contemplating  ;-^weakness  of  conduct 
exrmplifitrd  in  fluctuating  and  inconsistent  measures,  and 
a  desultory  alternation  of  precipitate  violence  and  concilia- 
tory attempt.  Actuated  by  resentment,  the  counsellors 
of  the  king  deprived  of  their  offices  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful favourites  of  the  people,  lord  Shannon  and  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  and  thereby  drove  them  to  the  anti -ministerial  side. 
During  the  whole  year  1770,  the  parliament  did  not  meet, 
and  the  public  dissatisfaction  continued  to  ferment.  Ear- 
ly in  the  following  year,  government  essayed  a  conciliato- 
ry experiment  :  parliament  was  assembled,  and  iidtlressed 
by  the  viceroy  in  a  mild  and  soothing  speech.  Mea- 
sures, he  said,  were  adopted  and  carried  into  execution 
for  promoting  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  kingdom  ; 
through  the  economy  of  government  rto  new  aids  would 
be  required,  and  every  thing  augured  prosperity  to  Ireland, 
if  harmony  in  the  senate  permitted  them  to  devise  the 
best  measures  for  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  people. 
This  attempt  to  atone  by  general  professions  of  good  will 
for  specific  violence,  was  not  successful  ;  no  mention  be- 
ing made  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  and  its  cause, 
the  source  of  popular  discontent  still  remained.  The 
vehement  ardour  of  the  Irish  character  burst  forth  in  out- 
rage against  government  and  its  adherents  ;  a  mob  armed 
with  clubs  and  cutlasses  surrounded  the  parliament 
house,  attempted  to  impose  an  oath  upon  ministerial  mem- 
bers, and  proceeded  to  such  violence  as  required  military 
force  to  repress.  In  parliament,  opposition  was  powerful 
and  strenuous  ;  instead  of  ag^reeing  to  the  address,  they 
proposed  an  amendment,  reprobating  the  general  system  of 
administration,  and  desiring  the  recal  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant. Though  this  proposition  was  negatived,  yet  the 
ami- ministerial  party  was  formidable  by  rank  and  t;^lents, 
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aftd  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  country  ;  a  supply  of    CHAP. 
money  not  being  wanted,  the  chief  subject  of  contention  ^^m^.^^^ 
vaa  dormant,  and  the  session  was  short  and  unimportant,      ^jjj 
During  the  recess  the  discontents  continued  to  glow,  while 
popular  writers  fanned  the  flame,  and  the  Irish  became 
More  violently  incensed  against  the  ministerial  party,  es- 
pecially the  lord   lieutenant.     Towards  the    end  of  the 
year,  parliament   was   again    assembled.       The   viceroy 
opened  it  with  a  speech,  which  was  severely  reprobated  in 
both  houses*     In  the  peers,  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  lord 
Moira  very  strongly  represented  the  distressed  and  discon- 
tended  state  of  the  country,  and  imputed  it  to  the  viceroy. 
The  same  arguments  were  supported  in  the  house  of  com- 
nons  with  such  force  and  effect  that  government  carried 
A^  address  by  a  majority  of  only  five.     On  the    grand  P^lv 
question  of  a  money  bill,  the  popular  party   proved  victo-  ▼ictorious 
rioua.     The  commons   framed  a  proposition  of  supply,  *^JJj[^' 
which  was  adopted  by  the  lords.     The  lord  lieutenant  sent 
^  bill  to  £ngland,  whence  it  was  returned  with  three  ma* 
^ial  alterations  by  the  British  council.     The  commons, 
tf  Ireland  saw  that  the  amendments  were  in  themselvea 
expedient,  but  indignantly  reprobated   their  origination, 
A  debate  ensued,  of  that  animated  eloquence  which  gene- 
'^a  breasts  pour  out  on  questions  concerning  their  free- 
will.    Operating  on  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  popular 
ipceches  were  so  impressive,  that  in  favour  of  ministry 
^re  was  not  even  a   division  ;  and   thus  the   vigorous 
eflbrts  of  the  votaries  of  liberty  still  farther  approximated 
^^  constitution  of  Ireland  to  the  constitution  of  Britain, 
^y  ascertaining  that  the  contributions  of  the  people  must 
^figinate  with  the  commissioners  chosen  by  the  people, 
^land  had  long  been  the  source  of  donatives  to  the  crea- 
tes of  administration  not  only  connected  with  herself  but 
(^longing  to  Britain;  and   many    pensions  on  the  Irish 
^^blishment  were  bestowed  on  persons  from  whom  no 
°^cfit  appeared  to  the  Irish  themselves  to  have  accrued 
^   their  country.       The   reason    frequently    alleged    by 
B^Vcrnment  for  such  grants   was,  that  the    receivers   or 
^eir  connexions  had  been  beneficial  to  the  whole  empire, 
^^  consequently  to  Ireland   as  well  as  every  other  part. 
^^  Irish  patriots^  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  denied 
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CHAP,  this  allegation,  and  affirmed  that  a  large  portioa  of  the 
^^^^•^  sums  paid  for  Irish  pensions  was  without  any  adequate 
^yjj  advantage  to  their  island^  or  indeed  to  Britain.  This  ob- 
jection they  in  a  certain  degree  extended  to  placemen  : 
various  holders  of  nominal  offices  with  real  salaries,  re- 
ceiving their  emoluments  from  Ireland,  resided  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  popular  advocates  alleged  that  persons  so  cir* 
cumstanced  were  mere  pensioners  under  another  name. 
About  this  time  the  customs  and  excise  were  placed  un- 
der different  boards,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was 
a  great  increase  of  revenue  officers.  Opposition  pro- 
posed a  resolution  for  expressing  a  disapprobation  of  the 
change  :  objecting  to  this  motion,  ministers  contended 
that  the  alteration  was  extremely  beneficial  in  preventing 
frauds  and  depredations.  Their  adversaries  replied,  that 
many  of  the  persons  who  were  nominated  officers  under 
these  boards  and  received  salaries,  actually  resided  in 
England,  and  contended  that  persons  resident  in  Britain 
could  not  prevent  contraband  trade  in  Ireland.^  These 
arguments  appearing  to  a  majority  not  without  weight, 
the  resolution  was  carried,  and  though  inefficient  as  to 
any  legislative  purpose,  manifested  the  disposition  of  the 
commons  to  confine  grants  within  the  bounds  of  utility, 
without  allowing  reins  to  ministerial  largesses.  While 
patriotic  senators  endeavoured  to  free  the  country  from 
useless  incumbrances,  ignorant  barbarians  carried  dissatis* 
faction  to  turbulent  outrage  :  a  banditti,  associating  under 
the  name  of  hearts  of  steely  perpetrated  horrid  atrocities, 
and  alarmed  the  whole  country  during  many  months, 
The  intervention  of  the  military  strength  restrained,  but 
did  not  totally  suppress  desperadoes. 
Lord  Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  October  1772,  when 

hend  ii  re.  l^^*^  Townshend  was  recalled,  and  lord  Harcourt  appoint- 
called,  anji  ed  Viceroy.  This  nobleman  was  individually  very  popular 
bY  lord  among  the  Irish ;  but  the  discontents  still  prevailed,  and 
Effeettof  "^^^^  ^^^  contest  with  the  colonies  came  to  a  crisis,  Irish 
theAme.  dissatisfaction  raged  with  augmented  fury.  The  disputes 
teacon  *  between  the  popular  party  and  administration  in  Ireland, 
Ireland,      naturally  excited  in  the  sister  kingdom  a  very  warm  inier- 

h  See  Irish  parliaroentaiy  Reports. 
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mt  concerning  their  American  fellow-subjects,  whom  the    CHAP. 
4liscontented  in  Ireland  regarded  as  labouring  under  a 
similar  oppression  wiih  the  grievances  of  which  they  them-      17-7 
selves  complained.     They  considered  the  British  govern- 
in  e*iit  proposinp^  to  render  both  Ireland  and  America  mere 
provinces  of  Britain.    These  sentiments  were  eagerly  pro- 
moted by  American  agents,  who  represented   Ireland  as 
foiling,  that  England  might  wallow  in  luxury  ;  the  labours 
amd  manufactures  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  the  silk  worm, 
irere  of  little  moment  to  herself,  and  served  only  to  deco- 
rate the  idle.     Such  suggestions  exactly  coinciding  with 
their  own  notions,  deeply  impressed  the  Irish,  who  obser- 
-^ed  the  various  schemes  of  American  policy,  military  efforts, 
smd  turns  of  fortune,  with  an  anxiety  almost  sympathetic: 
mif  the  people  of  all  ranks,  a  much  greater  proportion  in 
Ireland  were  friendly  to  the  colonies,  than  in  England, 
^rreat  numbers  appeared  ripe  for  even  imitating  the  exam- 
"^le  of  the  revolted  provinces ;  but  the  wisdom  of  Harcourt 
^ivoiding  the  infatuation  of  British   ministers,  employed 
'^moderation  without  timidity,  and  firmness  unmixed  with 
*^iolence.     Proceeding  in  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  Wiie  goy^ 
"^iFhich  lord  North  and  his  coadjutors  followed,  he  produced  iii'^wart 
totally  contrary  effects ;  while  they  lost  America,  he  saved 
Ireland.     Dissatisfaction  indeed  continued,  but  from  the 
time  of  his  government  the  object  of  the  disaffected  was 
not  separation  from  Britain,  but  a  participation  of  benefits 
through  a  closer  connexion.      At  the  period  to  which  the 
history  has  reached,  the  principal  subject  of  complaint 
among  the  Irish  was  the  restrictions  under  which  their 
manufactures  and  trade  laboured,  from  the  illiberal  and 
impolitic  system  of  British  monopoly.* 

During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  present  reign,  su' 
Scotland  made  considerable  advances  in  various  depart-  ^^ 
ments  of  industry  and  improvement.     Her  progress,  how- 
e\-er,  was  such  as  rather  to  afford  materials  of  reflection  to 
the  philosophical  contemplator  of  general  results,  than  re- 
markable events   for  the  recording  pen   of  the   historian. 
The  acquirements  of  Scotland   doubtless  were  originall' 
owing  to  the  ability,  virtue,  and  enterprise  of  her  peopl 

x  S^^o  Wuailh  of  Nations,  pu^Kim^ 
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CHAP,   but  favourable  incidents  and  measures  tended  powerfully 
y^^^^^^^s^  to  call  her  energies  into  effectual  action.  The  prime  source 
1777.     of  the  benefits  which  poured  upon  Scotland  during  the 
Effecuof   later  periods  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  union; 
hence  arose  her  commerce  and  her  manufactures,  or  rather 
her  access  to  commerce,  and  excitement  to  manufactures* 
Scotland  was  not  locallv  more  distant  from  the  scenes  of 
valuable  trade  than  England,  but  she  wanted  naval  force 
to  protect  her  traffic,  and  security  to  her  nautical  enterprise 
she  derived  from  the  navy  of  England.     When  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poorer  country  were  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  richer,  the  former  became  opulent  through  her  cha<* 
racteristic  industry  and  perseverance,  while  her  exertions 
v/ere  beneficial  to  her  partner  as  well  as  herself.     The  aUe 
and  skilful  capitalist,  and  the  able  and  skilful  adventurer^ 
thus  acting  in  concert,  promoted  reciprocal  and   mutua&. 
benefit.      If  participation  of  English  trade  brought  richer 
to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  Perth  and  Dundee,  Montrose 
and  Aberdeen,  the  demands  of  these  cities,  and  the  appen- 
dant towns  and  districts,  enlarged  the  call  for  the  productiv 
labour  of  England;  and  the  advantages  were  interchange 
by  action   and  reaction.     Time  must  elapse  before,    in 
new  system,  beneficial   causes  produce    a  corresponden 
effect :  the  union  very  early  evinced  its  benefits  to  the  Scot 
tish  nation ;  ^  and  during  the  reign   of  George  I.  and  II  .— 
Scotland  considerably   rose  in  commerce  and   opulence,^ 
political  dissensions  however  impeded  her  advancement  .^ 
and  much  of  that  ardour  and  perseverance  which  have  sine 
been  exercised  in  enterprises  profitable  and  honourable  t 
individuals  and  the  community,  were  then  suspended  bv^ 
contest,  or  wasted  in  a  hopeless  cause.      Suspected,  if  no'^ 
convicted,  of  adhering  to  principles  and  interests  hostile 
to  liberty  and  the   English  constitution,  Scotchmen  wer^ 
regarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  avenues  which  political 
establishment  had  opened  to  profit  and  honour  were  ob — 
comfitiue  structed  by  local  prejudice.    The  ruin  of  rebel  hopes  proveJ- 
j!ou*^of    eventually  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  Scotchmen  '^ 
lituart.       and  the  impediments  to  honourable  ambition  and  emolu^-' 

y  Insomtich  that  in  the  rclwllion  1715,  its  vohomont  opponents*  the  j»<_ 
bites,  stipulHtcd  wiiii  the  pretender  aclhereuee  to  the  uajon,  if  he  should  pro%' 
sjiccussrul.    Sc<^  SiuoUett  and  Cuniiingham. 
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ttifiDt  were  removed.     The  comprehensive  policy  of  the    CHAP, 
present  sovereign  regarded  neither  place  of  nativity  nor  ^  ^^..^^  ^ 
political  party;  the  empire  increasing  in  commerce,  the      ^jjj 
means  of  opulence  and  aggrandisement,  Scotchmen  as  well  A.ccea  of 
as  Englishmen  came  in  for  their  share ;  wealth  flowed  on  the  im- 
that  recently  poor  country,  not  only  from  her  own  mercan-  ^reesof 
tile  residents,  bat  from  bold,  keen,  and  assiduous  adven-  E^i»h 
turers  whom  she  sent  to  distant  regions  of  the  globe*    The  ^ 
proceeds  of  Hindostan  manufactures  afforded  capitals  that 
stimulated  the  industry  of  Paisley ;  the  produce  of  the 
Ghauts  cultivated  the  Grampians;  and  the  enriching  inun- 
dations of  the  Ganges  fertilized  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 
While  such  an  opening  to  Scottish  adventure  enlarged  the 
capital  chat  nurses  the  useful  and  lucrative  arts,  other  con-* 
sequences  resulting  from  the  union  were  especially  favour- 
able to  Scottish  agriculture.  This  momentous  treaty  paved  AboUttoa 
the  way*  for  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  bigj;,"!*.' 
which  formerly  enabled  Scottish  lords  to  exercise  arbitra-  diciions. 
ry  power  within  their  own  districts,  and  to  be  separate 
tyrants,  instead  of  being  an  order  of  men  enjoying  certain 
privileges  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

This  emendation  was  extremely  beneficial  to  agricul- 
ture :  formerly  the  vassals  had  bestowed  a  servile  atten- 
dance on  their  chieftain,  at  whose  call  they  had  been 
obliged  to  repair  to  his  castle,  and  neglect  their  own  pri- 
vate affairs.  In  that  dependent  state  they  had  estimated 
themselves  and  each  other  according  to  their  place  in  the 
favour  of  their  liege  lord,  and  their  chief  occupation  had 
been  to  court  his  good  graces  by  being  lounging  retainers 
about  his  mansion.  Emancipated  from  thraldom,  they 
attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands :  the  generous 
pride  of  personal  independence  succeeded  the  contemptible 
vanity  which  had  been  gratified  by  second  hand  impor- 
tance* To  independence  the  surest  road  was  industry ;  the- 
subject  for  the  employment  of  their  industry  was  their 
hitherto  neglected  land :  to  their  inferiors  they  communica- 
ud  a  portion  of  that  independence  which  they  possessed 

z  The  fleslraction  of  feudal  v^is^allnge  never  rotilil  have  happcneif  had  SeoC- 
land  retMtncil  a  Sfparate  legislature  ;  beu^usc  most  of  the  members  oftjiat  j^r^ 
liainent,  from  vnnltyt  pt'iilo,  and  ambition,  would  have  opposed  a  measure  vhich 
reilofrcd  them  froni  bein^  petty  princes  on  their  ow  ii  eslates,  to  an  etfoal  tubmii* 
uon  to  the  laws  with  their  vassAl*  aod  even  poorest  t«uaiita. 
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CHAP,    and  began  to  tnjoy ;  they  let  their  farms  upon  long  leases^ 
^^^^^^  and  dispensed  with  the  most  humiliating  services ;  by  the 
^^j      security  of  their  tenures  the  tenants  were  stimulated  to 
unusual  industry.     With  this  deliverance  from  feudal  ser- 
vitude, no  doubt,  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce very  powerfully  cooperated  to  the  promotion   of 
agriculture  :    agriculture,    manufactures,   and  commerce, 
mutually  and  reciprocally  advanced  each  other,  and  con- 
jointly tended  to  form  that  middling  class,  which  thought 
not  before  existing  in  Scotland,  has  in  England  proved  the 
most  efficacious  supporters  of  our  laws,  liberty,  and  con- 
stitution.     As,  however,  the  operation  of  political  causes 
is  generally  gradual,  the  progress  of  husbandry  was  not 
hitherto  universal  in  Scotland ;  in  the  lowland  districts  it 
had  made  such  considerable  advances  as  to  equal  most 
th^'hirfa-    co^'^^ics  in  England.      In  the  highland  frontiers,  gentlc- 
laiids.         men  were  beginning  to  know  the  use  of  fertilizing  com*- 
posts  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
means  of  these   to  establish  a  regular  rotation  of  crops 
but  opinion  and  usage  surviving  institution,  the  encour 
agement  to  farmers  was  in  those  districts  inadequate.  Th 
tenements   were  too  small  to    admit  an  accumulation 
capital  sufficient  for   the  purposes  of  improvement ;  an 
few  leases  being   granted,    the  precarious  dependence 
the  tenure  prevented  every  expenditure  that  was  not  abso 
lutely  necessary  for   the  productiveness  of  a  single  year 
Some  landed  proprietors,   however,  among  the  valleys  o 
the  Grampians  exercised  a  liberal  and  wise  policy  in   th 
allotment  of  their  farms,  by  letting  such  quantities  of  land 
as  to  admit  the  full  employment  of  the  tenant's  skill,  and 
granting  leases  which  stimulated  his  industr}'.      The  bene- 
ticial  effects  which  accrued  to  such  judicious  landlords  in- 
iluenccd  others,  and  the  prospect  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  those  districts  was  favourable.      A  succession  o 
cold  seasons  some   years  before  had  damped  the  spirit  o 
agricultural  improvement;  but  these  terminated  in  1773,* 

m  Here  r  think  it  will  iiot  be  foi-cign  to  our  ]n)rpose  to  mention  a  theory 
wliir.h  w}i8  rurm'.^l  hy  the  peasutils  of  Athol,  a  district  of  Perthshire,  concertiiDg 
the  iu'vcix*  years,  the  natural  cause  of  their  continuance  and  terininatioii,  Hsit  il- 
lustrates the  character  and  notions  of  our  follow-Huhjects  in  an  extensive  aiid  po- 
ptiloiut  di«'trict.  Acute  and  intelli^enr,  uith  tlieirtitne  not  fullv  occupie<I  br  r^ 
ral  business,  the  hiKhlanders  are  nuich  addicted  to  s[Mrcuiation,  espeeially  oa 
plijwcalsu'ijocis,  M-nich  make  a  forcibU  iniprcsuion  on  tkcrr  senses  aud    * 
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and  were  followed  by  fruitful  seasons.  In  more  re-  chap. 
mote  and  barren  parts  of  the  highlands,  during  the  j^ears  ^^^,^1 
of  scarcity,  extreme  indigence  prevailed,  and  the  evils  ^jj^ 
were  dreadfully  aggravated  by  subordinate  oppression. 
Though  dissolved  by  law,  the  feudal  system  here  continued 
in  fact,  without  the  patriarchal  sentiments  which  had 
rendered  the  chieftain  and  his  retainers  one  large  family. 
The  proprietors  having  assigned  their  lands  in  large  allot- 
ments to  tacksmen^  who,  both  in  situation  and  conduct, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  middle-men  who  are  so 
oppressive  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  great  emigrations  took 
place.  For  improving  the  state  of  the  people,  the  only 
effectual  means  of  repressing  this  spirit,  attempts  were 
made  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  to  seek 
from  the  ocean  those  riches,  which  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  denied  to  their  indus- 
trious efforts.  Various  projects  were  formed  for  promo- 
ting the  fisheries,  but  hitherto  with  very  partial  success. 
The  influence  of  the  union  began  to  extend  even  to  the 
remote  highlands :  gentlemen  in  the  army  or  other  profes- 
sions became  conversant  with  English  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples, learned  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  perceived  that  by  encouraging  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  among  their  tenants,  they  %vould  even- 
tually render  thelh  more  productive.  But  this  spirit  was 
not  yet  become  general ;  many  of  the  lower  proprietors, 
as  well  as  of  the  higher  class,  whose  range  of  observa- 
tion, thought,  and  sentiment  was  narrowed  within  the  cir- 
cle of  their  domains,  preferred  lordly  supremacy  over 
humble  dependants,  to  all  the  benefits  accruing  to  a  land- 
lord from  an  independent  cultivator  of  his  lands  on  the 
terms  of  fair  reciprocity  between  man  and   man.     Light 

Tstiion.  The  eolcl  seasons  U^at  had  sterilized  their  fields  wcvc  naturally  the  v\nft{ 
topics  of  their  discournc.  DeHirous  nf  ascertaining  the  cauiie,  iti  the  want  of  facts 
like  much  deeper  philosophers,  they  had  recruu-se  fo  ponjcctnre.  The  favoar- 
ite  hj|»othen9  uas,  that  Scotland  had  revolved  within  the  influenrc  of  a  froKen 
»t!«r,  and  would  become  colder  oiul  colder  as  lonpj  as  this  attraction  lasted.  In 
the  year  1774,  the  kin^s  astronomer,  iVlr.  Maski-lyne,  eanie  to  that  country, 
vith  the  view  of  making  'ibservalions  from  one  of  the  highest  mountains;  Sdiic- 
hallion  was  accordingly  chosen,  'i'he  theorist*;  apprehended  his  object  was  to 
melt  the  frozen  star :  the  season  pi-ovcd  at  fir-st  exlrcmely  rainy,  which  thej 
Jinpated  to  the  dissolution  of  the  frost,  but  it  afterwards  became  warm  and  ge- 
nial, which  they  attributed  to  the  complete  success  of  the  experiment  Such  was 
their  belief  at  the  time,  and  long  after,  n^  t  myself  know  ?  and  1  have  h($arU 
that  am^ng  ^e  old  it  continues  to  this  da^. 
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CHAP,    and  civilization  required  to  be  much  more  perfectly  diffu- 
sed, before  the  energies  of  the  highlanders  were  employed 


vm,      ^  ^^  degree  of  advantage  of  which  their  combined  talents, 
resolution,  and  enterprise  are  susceptible. 
^}«i»»-  The  lower  ranks  in  Scotland  have  a  greater  proper- 

putetagi-  tion  of  knowledge,  than  corresponding  classes  in  many 
faod.^*^*  other  countries.      One  great  branch  of  the  study  even  of 
peasants  and  mechanics,  (strange  to  say,)  is  metaphysical 
divinity.     The    equalising   spirit  of  presbyterianisim,    in 
ftiatters  of  faith,  pays  much  less  regard  to  human  autho- 
rity, than  is  bestowed  by  the  votaries  of  heirarchical  estab- 
lishments ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  a  day 
labourer  contending  with  the  parson  of  the  parish  concern- 
ing interpretations  of  scripture  and  points  of  orthodoxy- 
Connected  with  this  anxious  care  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  is  a  no  less  vigilant   watchfulness  for   her  gov-' 
ernment.      While   England    was   so   much   occupied    by 
Wilkes  and  the  colonies,  Scotland,  without  being  regard- 
less of  these,  was  chiefly  agitated  by  questions  concerning^ 
the  source  of  clerical  appointments.     1'he  law  of  the  landl 
established  patronage,  either  of  the  crown,  public  bodies 9 
or  individuals :  a  great  body  in  the  church,  headed   hy 
Robertson,  supported   the  continuance  of  the  law  as    i^ 
stood;   a  smaller   but  considerable  body  in  the   church » 
supported  by  numerous  votaries  among  the  people,  desired 
an  abolition  of  the  law  of  patronage  ;  and  until  that  should- 
be  effected,  such  a  modification  in  its  execution  as  would 
eventually  amount  to  popular  election.**    After  the  reestab* 
lishment  of  the  law  of  patronage  in  1712,  the  clergy  found 
the  people  extremely  averse  to  the  revived  mode,  whicli 
they  considered  as  a  remnant  of  episcopacy,  and   even  o( 
popery  ;   and  many  of  their  own  body  entertained  a  simi- 
lar opinion.     It  was  a  maxim  in  presbyterian  government-* 
from  John  Knox  downwards,  that  a  presentee,  althougli 
perfectly  well   qualified,  and   unexceptionable   in  life  and- 
doctrine,    was  nevertheless   inadmissible    to   his    clerical- 
office,  till  the  concurrence   of  the   people  who  were  to 
under  his  ministry,  had  been  regularly  ascertained.      Th 

b  Sec  Dr.  Mill's  paper  on  this  sulijccl,  asquolmlbv  Mr.  Stewart  in  liislife 
H|[)bc-i'tsoii|  p.  l.)9,  Xc.  uliicii  exhibits  a  vcr\  lu.tvtcriy  view  ot'  thi^  questiou, 
iu  more  dcUiil  tliaii  it  would  suit  the  puriKises  ut'  thi^  history*  to  trausteribcu 
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form  of  expressing  this  coacurrence  was  by  the  subscrip-     CHAP. 
tion  of  a  paper  termed  a  cali^  and  many  of  the  clergy  would  ^^^.^— ^ 
refine  the  lawful  presentee,  unless  he  had  in  his  favour      i^j^. 
this  expression  of  parochial  approbation  ;  thus  the  mode 
intended  and  ordained  by  the  law  of  the  land  was  trans- 
gressed, and  the  people  were    gratified  by  a  violation  of 
the  statute.     During  the  first  years  of  the  present  reign 
this  subject  was  very  strongly  debated  under  two  views, 
judicial  process  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  the  ex* 
pediency  of  application  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  law*     On 
the  first  question  which  came  before  almost  every  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly  in  some  case  of  appeal,  the  sup- 
porters of  calls  argued  from  the  maxims  of  presbyterian- 
ism,  and  repeated  practice,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
establish  as  usage  and  common  law ;  and  from  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  liberty.     The  advocates  of  patronage  argued 
from  the  express  statute,  which  every  judge  is  bound  to 
follow,  whatever  may  be  his  own  private  or  individual 
maxims  or  opinions ;  and  contended  that  practice  never 
can  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to  positive  law.     A  great 
majority  of  the  people,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
adhered  to  those  clergy  who  proposed  to  allow  such  weight 
to  popular  suffrage,  and  the  clerical  opponents  of  patron- 
age were  as  a  body  the  chief  favourites  of  the  muhitude. 
Among  them  there  were  many  individuals  of  respectable 
talents,  and  some  of  transcendent  abilities;®  but  the  great 
mass  of  clerical  erudition,  and  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
literary  genius,  were  on  the  side  of  existing  law.    Against 
particular  exercises,  as  well  as  the  general  principle  of 
patronage,  an  outcry  was  raised,  which  disturbed  Scotland 
much  longer  than  the  Middlesex  election  agitated   Eng- 
land.     In  1 766,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  proposed 
an  application  to  the  legislature  for  the  abolition  of  pa- 
tronage ;  but  after  a  very  able   debate,  their  motion  was 
rejected.     From  that  time  no  regular  attempt  was  made 
to  change  the  law,  although  on  every  judicial  question 
within  its  operation  it  continued  to  be  reprobated  by  the 
votaries  of  populaf  election. 


e  Sach  as  Drs.Erskinc  and  Webaler  ;  bii»,  beyond  all,  Dr.  DTck.    See  Ste^v- 
«n*s  Life  of  Jtobertson. 
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CHAP.  Scotland,  during  this  period,  was  peculiariy  diitiii- 

^^^'      guished  for  literary  efFort.     In  the  preceding  jreat^  died 
^-.^       David  Hume,  whose  writings  must  occupy  such  an  im- 
LJtonitiire  portant  share  in  a  history  of  the  learning  of  the  eighteenth 
bncL  century.     As  a  profound  and  comprehensive  philosopher, 

FiiiigM>.  Hume  had  few  equals.  The  powers  of  his  understanding 
were  extraordinary  in  natural  acuteness  and  strength,  and 
sharpened  and  invigorated  hy  assiduous  exercise;  his 
knowledge  was  extensive,  accurate,  and  multifarious;  bis 
faculty  of  communication  was  proportioned  to  his  talents 
and  acquisitions;  his  language  is  plain,  easy,  varying 
with  the  subject,  frequently  elegant,  and  always  strong, 
without  any  apparent  effort.  Such  intellectual  abilities, 
however,  even  though  accompanied  by  integrity  and  bene- 
volence, were  not  uniformly  directed  to  the  real  benefit 
of  mankind.  With  valuable  good  that  accrued  from  this 
sage,  there  was  mixed  an  alloy  of  evil.  His  enmity  to  the 
religion  of  his  country  was  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the 
ingenuity  of  his  sophistr}',  and  the  extent  of  his  fame. 
His  Treatise  upon  Human  Nature^  from  false  principles, 
by  subtle  system  of  inferences,  endeavoured  to  establish 
conclusions  contradictory  to  common  sense,  and  rarely 
has  greater  genius  been  exerted  in  discovering  important 
and  beneficial  truths,  than  are  hero^  exercised  to  impress 
extravagant  absurdities :  seldom  has  mind  more  pow- 
erfully displayed  its  energies  than  in  trying  to  disprove 
its  own  existence.*^  Wild  and  visionary  as  the  system 
is,  yet  there  are  mnny  observations  of  the  highest  value ; 
and  the  author's  mode,  together  with  his  example,  sti- 
mulated readers  to  a  degree  of  intellectual  exercise  which 
strengthened  their  understandings;  the  examination  of 
false  or  erroneous  subtletv  eventually  facilitated  the  attain* 
ment  of  truth.  The  publication  of  these  notions  wa* 
moreover  of  signal  service  to  the  science  of  pneumatolog]v'' » 
in  the  answers  which  they  called  forth.  Of  these  the  mos* 
distinguis!ied  were  B(i:ittie's  Essay  upon  Truth  ;  which  i 
a  popular,  animated,  and  impressiye  manner,  expatiate 
ca  the  wild  theories  that   Hume  supported ;   and  Reid^ 
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loQuirv  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Princinles  of  Com-    CHAF. 
wmm  Sense.     By  rousing  the  investigating  powers  of  this  ^^.^^^^ 
▼try  profound  philosopher,  Mr.  Hume  has  been  the  means      ^jjj^ 
4ii  enlarging  man's  knowledge  of  his  own  faculties.     The 
infidelity  of  Hume,  mischievous  as  it  is  in  itself,  has  in- 
cited the  friends  of  religion  to  add  new  muniments  to  the 
Christian  faiih.    The  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion,  produced  from  the  ability  and  learn- 
Mg  both  of  Scotland^  and  England^  answers  which  consti- 

-  tute  valuable  additions  to  rational  theology ;  and  thus  the 
dbemttions  of  genius  corrected  by  sound  reasoning  and 
-wiadom,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth*  The  im- 
Iprcssion,  however,  of  the  Human  infidelity  was  by  no 
saeans  effaced :  so  renowned  an  author  gave  a  currency  to 
Ilia  opinions  which  they  long  retained,  and  at  the  period 
l)efore  us  they  were  extremely  prevalent  among  youthful 
anen  of  letters.  The  moral  system  of  the  philosopher, 
though  far  less  objectionable  than  his  religion,  is  not  with- 
out its  defects ;  probably  less  in  the  intention  of  the  author, 
than  the  interpretation  which  his  principles  may  admit. 
Identifying  virtue  with  utility,  and  not  exactly  marking 

-  the  boundaries  of  that  utility  which  he  denominates  virtu- 
ous, he  has  misled  inferior^  theorists  into  very  absurd  and 

-  pernicious  conclusions.  His  scheme  implicitly  and  indis* 
criminately  adopted,  tends  to  render  indefinite  expediency, 
private  interest,  and  state  policy,  the  springs  of  human 
conduct,  instead  of  conscience  and  religion;  but  though 
this  treatise  cannot  be  admitted,  at  least  by  the  votaries 
j^  revealed  or  even  natural  theology,  as  a  just  and  salu- 
tary system  of  morals,  the  illustrations  and  incidental  re- 
marks contain  a  portion  of  wisdom,  which,  apart  from  his 
other  works,  would  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  profound 
ability  of  the  author.  The  politics  of  Hume  are  differ- 
ently estimated  according  to  the  previous  opinions  which 
their  examiners  have  formed.  One  observation  is  obvi- 
ous, that  though  he  verges  to  the  notions  of  the  tories  con- 
cerning government,  he  inculcates  his  doctrine  on  a  very 
different  principle.  Far  from  having  recourse  to  divine 
Tight,  he  only  carries  his  moral  doctrine  of  expediency  t« 

f  Dr,  CMopbell.  g  Dr.  Hur* 

h  See  Goawio*s  Potiiieal  Justice,  pMSiin. 
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^9;^*    «ftur»  Of  sutc ;  tnd  infers,  that  in  the  usual  course  of 

^*^     4rAt).UKU  it  i*  ss'<^r  ^^^  ^^  individual  and  society  to  ac- 

^"^  ,jMKr>cc  in  partial  abuses  than  to  attempt  correction  by 

K«w«  jomI  this  is  the  whole  extent  of  Hume's  toryism  ; 

^K  ()mi^  jiccording  to  him,  compliance  or  refusal  comes  t» 

K  Ji  nKTC  question  of  prudence  in  the  existing  case.' 

Wkitings  contrary  to  the  observation  and  experience 
^-a  iMinkind  are  rarely  lasting*     The  metaphysical  para- 
«,i«\w$  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not  the  foundation  of 
Ii»  l>cnnaneDt  fame ;  the  work  which  consecrates  Hume  to 
immortality  is  that  monument  of  his  genius,  which  leaving 
^i>rcalative  subdety,  descends  to  be  the  vehicle  of  practical 
wisdom*     His  histor)'  is  probably  the  first  composition  of 
that  important  species  which  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  or 
Hiiydcrn  times;  not  less  penetrating  and  profound   than 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  he  has  chosen  a  subject  that  ad- 
mitted of  greater  extent  and  variety  than  either  of  these 
illustrious  writers ;  he  has  exhibited  man  as  progressively 
advancing  from  barbarism  and  ignorance  to  civilization 
and  knowledge ;  and  in  all  these  situations,  employments, 
and  exertions,  which  developc  his  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  the  narrative  is  interesting  and  deeply  engages 
the  reader;  the  materials  are  arranged  with  the  clearness 
of  a  mind  that  surveyed  every  part  and  the  whole  of  its 
subject ;  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary  fea- 
tures of  the  times  arc  exactly  and  strongly  delineated: 
throughout  this  grand  production,  we  perceive  the  critic 
of  combined  taste  and  science,  the  philosopher,  the  politi- 
cian, the  successful  investigator  and  exhibitor  of  active  man* 
Every  friend  to  Christianity  must  regret  that  there  is,  in 
such  an  estimable  work,  a  considerable  portion  of  matter 
which  is  really  inimical  to  religion,  though  professedly  in- 
tended to  expose  to  ridicule,  contempt,  and  censure,  some 
of  the  superstitions  that  assumed  its  name  ;  but  the  scepti" 
cal  impressions  that  render  such  strictures  dangerous,  are 
only  temporary ;  whereas  the  benefit  of  the  illustrious  les^ 
sons  of  wisdom  will  endure  as  long  as  the  language  thaC 
conveys  them  is  known,  and  as  judgment  exists  to  appre*^ 
ciati*  excellence.      With  the  Corypheus  of  Scottish  litera-^ 

»  f  [cncf  Dr.  Juhns^  cidU  Hume  a  ton-  by  accident,  aad  not  from  principle?'-' 
See  U->kweU. 
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many  others  were    nearly   cotemporary.      Having    CHAP. 
fMmded  his  fame  in  the  former  reign,  Robertson,  in  the  ^^-y^,^- 
present,  raised  a  splendid  superstructure ;  the  historian  of      i^jz, 
Charles    V.  traced  the  connexion   between   ancient  and 
nodem  man,  in  the  old  world ;  then  winging  his  flight  to 
the  new,  he  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  savage  life  in  a  more 
just  and  striking  forhi  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.     On 
nations  in  the  cradle  of  society  he  bestowed  a  patient  in- 
vestigation and  able  deduction  in  exhibiting  the  wants  and 
character  of  their  infant  state ;  by  unity  of  design,  skilful 
selection,  and  masterly  execution,  he  presented  an  exact, 
g^wing,  and  interesting  picture ;  he  bestowed  on  his  story 
and  characters  almost  dramatic  animation ;  while  the  im- 
pressive description  of  the  poet  did  not  preclude  the  truth 
of  the  historian,  or  the  reflection  of  the  philosopher.     In 
his  inquiries  into  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans, 
the  qualities  of  their  minds ;  their  domestic,  civil,  and  poli- 
tical state  and  institutions ;  their  arts,  their  religion,  their 
manners,  and  their  customs ;  he  instead  of  imputing  their 
character  and  condition  to  physical  nature,  with  vigorous 
sense,  and  sound  philosophy,  ascribes  them  to  moral  and 
political  causes.     The  success  of  Hume,  and  of  Robertson 
stimulated  historical  adventure  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  contributed  to  rouse  a  writer  fitted  for  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     The  first  volumes  excited  a  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectation which  it  required  historical  powers  of  the  highest 
kind  to  gratify  in  the  subsequent  efforts.     These  illustri- 
ous writers  chose  some  specific,  though  grand  portion  of 
9Xoryj  as  the  subject  of  their  exhibition  of  human  nature. 
Fergusson  presented  man  under  a  more  general   view; 
The  Essay  on  civil  Society  traced  the  species  through  all 
the  varieties,  progression,  and  declension  of  the  social  state ; 
from  the  first  perceptions  of  sense  to  the  general  conclusions 
of  science  ;  the  earliest  operations  of  sentiment  and  reason 
to  the  heights  of  moral  and  political  knowledge ;   and  fol- 
lowing barbarity  through  various  stages,  conducted  it  to 
refinement;  until  politeness  degenerated  into  enervation,  PoUUeal 
and  effeminate  vice  destroyed  what  manly  virtue  had  ac-  ^^^^ 
quired.      Smith  unfolded  the  philosophy  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  promulgated  the  rules  and  conduct  by  which 
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CRAP,    individuals  and  nations  might  arrive  at  opulence,  and  the 
,^^^^J^  various  species  of  productive  industry  might  be  exerted 
i;^      with  the  greatest  success.     Blair  gave  to  the  public  the 
Eioqucnee.  grst  volume  of  sermons  which  decorated  christian  morality 
with  all  the  charms  of  refined  taste  and  polished  composi- 
tion, and  by   persuasive   eloquence  impressed  beneficial 
PotCrf.      truth.     Home  introduced  the  tragic  muse  into  the  Scottish 
woods,  rendered  the  banks  of  the  Carron  as  interesting  as 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  engaged  the  heart  for  air 
Malcolm's  Matilda  as  if  she  had  been  Priuli's  Belvidenu 
These  were  among  the  most  distinguished  efforts  in  phi- 
losophy, history,  and  poetry,  by  which  Scotland  aspired  at 
literary  fame,  not  unworthy  of  the  partner  with  whom  she 
was  now  happily  united ;  whose  liberal  munificence,  spring-^ 
ing  from  the  energy  of  freedom,  affords  to  every  species  of 
beneficial  talents  the  strongest  motives  for  eacertion 
display. 
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Conduct  of  Fnmce  and  Spain.^'^hanging  sentiments  of  the 
Frtnch^r^Meeting  of  parliament. — King^s  speech  de- 
clares the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war. — Debates  on 
the  address^-^Inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  nation. — 
Lord  Chatham  takes  an  active  part  in  parliament. — Re- 
newal of  the  law  for  detaining  suspected  persons. — Mr. 
Foifs  grand  plan  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation — 
allowed  under  modifications. — News  arrives   of  Bur- 
goyn^s  fate.'^Different  conduct  of  lord  North  and  lord 
George  Germaine. — Operations  of  ministers  during  the 
recess.-^Voluntary  contributions  for  levying  new  regi- 
ments.-^Propriety  of  these  discussed  in  parliament. — 
Mr.  Fox's  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation. — Mr. 
Burke^s  motion  respecting  the  employment  of  Indians. — 
Lord  North*s  plan  of  negotiation  with  the  colonies.*-^ 
Commissioners    appointed. — Hostile    intimation    from 
Francc-^^Mr.  Fox^s  proposed  inquiry  thereon  into  the 
state  of  the  navy. — His  inquiry  into  the  plan  and  pre- 
parations of  the  Canada  expedition. — Schism  in  opposi- 
tion^ on  the  question  of  American  independence. — Dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  in  the  house  of  peers. ^^  Last  efforts 
of  lord  Chatham.-^His  illness^  deaths  and  character. — 
Tributes  of  respect  and  gratitude  paid  to  his  memory  by 
parliament. — Application  to  parliament  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land.— Consideration  postponed. — Repeal  of  kvig  IVil- 
liam^s  act  respecting  Roman  catholics.— Supplies. — IVays 
and  meansy  and  taxes. — Motion  for  an  inquiry  repect- 
ing  expenditure — rejected. — Dignified  speech  of  his  ma- 
jesty at  the  close  of  the  session. 

WHILE  Britain  was  engaged  in  so  momentous    CHAP, 
a  contest,  her  European  neighbours  anxiously  watched  !^r>rv-# 
operations  and  events.     France  and  Spain  opened  their    '  1777. 
ports  to  American  ships  so  early  as  1776,  and  treated  the  Conduct  of 
colonists  in  every  respect  as  an  independent  people.    The  and  Spdv. 
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CHAP.  Isiws  for  prohibiting  commerce  between  Britain  and  her 
^^'  opponents,  ultimately  punished  only  Britain  herself:  pre- 
eluded  from  trade  with  the  parent  state,  the  proTin- 
cials  supplied  the  deficiency  from  the  markets  of  our 
rivals*  Not  contented  with  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  new 
traffic,  the  great  Bourbon  kingdoms  abetted  the  revolters 
in  their  hostilities ;  their  privateers  were  openly  received, 
and  their  prizes  publicly  sold,  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
ports*  The  French  furnished  the  provincials  with  artil- 
lery and  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores ;  their  engineers  and 
officers  carried  skill  and  discipline  to  the  American  ar- 
mies. Two  principles  prompted  our  potent  neighbours  to 
assist  the  revolted  colonies ;  the  ancient  spirit  of  rivalry 
Changing  determined  the  court,  and  the  modern  sentiments  of  liber- 
5"the^^°^  ty  instigated  the  people.  The  literary  efforts  in  the  reign 
French,  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  works  of 
fancy  and  taste,  or  of  physical  research,  but  now  began  to 
take  a  different  direction,  and  to  investigate  theological 
and  political  philosophy.  It  required  little  penetration  to 
perceive,  that  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  establish- 
ments of  France  were  extremely  defective ;  that  they  nou- 
rished superstition  instead  of  true  religion,  and  sought  the 
gratification  of  the  court  instead  of  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. Having  discovered  these  imperfections,  many  now 
ran  into  the  contrary  extreme  :  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Hcl- 
vetius,  and,  above  all,  Rousseau,  gave  the  tone  to  fashion- 
able literature :  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
became  deists  and  republicans;  and  as  the  friends  of  a 
commonwealth,  they  were  easily  induced  to  favour  the 
revolters  from  a  monarchical  government.  Mild,  gentle, 
and  indolent,  if  left  to  himself,  the  king  would  have  been 
little  inclined  to  hostilities;  bat  those  who  had  the  greatest 
influence  with  him  were  of  a  very  different  character:  his 
queen,  Mary  Antoniette  of  Austria,  having  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  her  mother,  was  desirous  of  promoting  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  crown  to  which  she  was  aflianced,  and 
humbling  its  rival.  The  duke  de  Choist- ul,  always  an  enemy 
to  the  enterprisnig  rival  of  i'Vanct*,  eagerly  promoted  the 
cause  of  the  Americans  against  England.  Sartine,  th* 
naval  minister,  hoped  that  a  war  with  England,  when 
much  of  her  strength  was  employed  against  her  late  su 
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jects,  would  attain  his  favourite  object,  the  exaltation  of    CHAP. 
Ac  French,  and  the  depression  of  the  British  navy.    These 


dispositions  were  promoted  by  the  American  ambassadors ;  1777. 
first,  partially  by  Messrs*  Silas  Dean  and  Arthur  Lee,  and 
jifterwards  more  effectually  and  completely  by  the  illustri- 
oas  Franklin.  Having  reached  the  highest  distinctions  as 
a  natural  philosopher,  this  sage  eclipsed  the  glory  of  his 
phjrsical  theories  by  his  political  practice ;  patriotically 
devoted  to  his  native  country,  he  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  British  interest,  while  he  considered  it  as  compatible 
with  the  welfare  of  America.  He  had  sojourned  many 
years  in  the  metropolis,  and  from  his  extraordinary  talents 
was  connected  with  able  men  of  all  ranks :  he  strenuously 
deprecated  the  measures  of  government,  and  uniformly 
foretold  that  the  consequences  would  be  fatal.  Finding  the 
proceedings  of  administration  daily  more  hostile  to  the 
colonies,  and  that  no  petitions  would  be  received  or  regard- 
ed, he  withdrew,  to  assist  his  native  land,  preparing  for 
war,  which  he  now  deemed  unavoidable.  He  encouraged 
her  cflforts,  increased  her  resources,  and  presided  in  arrang- 
ing her  plans  and  forming  her  government.  Having  em- 
ployed his  inventive  genius  and  profound  wisdom  in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  internal  security  to  his  country,  he 
next  undertook  to  procure  her  the  most  useful  foreign 
assistance.  Arrived  in  Paris,  Franklin  was  courted  by  all 
ranks  as  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  friend  of  liberty.  He  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  court  of  France  to  a  war  apparently  pregnant 
with  discomfiture  and  distress  to  Britain,  but  destined 
eventally  to  recoil  on  the  aggressor.  The  state  of  France 
was  at  this  time  favourable  to  financial  resources :  in  1776, 
M.  Neckar  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  by 
his  skill  and  industry  so  much  reduced  the  national  expen- 
diture, and  improved  the  revenue,  that  the  king  saw  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  encounter  England  without  subject- 
ing his  people  to  new  taxes.  '  Great  warlike  preparations 
were  carried  on  during  the  year  1 771 ;  but,  as  the  pro- 
phetic wisdom  of  Chatham  had  foretold,  France  continued 
to  abstain  from  actual  hostility,  until  the  event  of  the  con- 
teat  with  the  colonies  should  be  ascertained.  Thoroughly 
of  the  mighty  force  which  Britain  was  employing 
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CHAP     in  America,  from  her  experience  of  British  Talour  and 
conduct  she  could  not  reasonably  anticipate  the  ineffectual 


^yjj  result  of  partial  success,  or  the  decisive  completion  of  dis- 
aster* The  hopes  of  England,  she  knew  from  the  late 
campaign,  had  been  extremely  sanguine ;  but  they  had  in 
no  quarter  been  fulfilled,  and  in  one  had  entirely  been 
blasted. 

The  calamity  of  Saragota  finally  decided  the  counsels 
of  France  ;  the  moment  of  humiliation  and  debasement 
was  chosen  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  give  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  formidable  power  of  her  rival.     Spain  was  no  less 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Americans  :  but  harassed 
and  fatigued  by  her  wars  with  the  barbarians  of  Africa, 
though  as  prone  to  hostilities  with  England  as  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  she  was  not  equally  prepared  for 
immediate  commencement. 
Meetfng  of        PARLIAMENT  met  the20th  of  November ;  at  that  time 
meat'        intelligence  had  not  been  received  of  the  disastrous  fate 
of  Burgoyne's  expedition,  and  the  progressive  advantages 
of  general  Howe,  with  the  force    under  his    command, 
justified  the  expectation  of  much  more  signal  and  impor- 
tant successes,  than  those    that  were  actually  attained, 
when  the  general,  instead  of  pursuing  Washington,  closed 
the   campaign  in   the  dissipation  of  Philadelphia.       His 
majesty's   speech  spoke   hope   and   confidence.     Having 
aflforded  his  servants  the  means  of  victory,  the  king  con- 
Th  k'    '   eluded  that  they  would  be  employed  with  cfEect.^     The 
Bpeeeh  de-  powers  (he  Said)  committed  by   parliament  to  the  crown 
nc^iity*    ^^^  ^^^°  faithfully  exerted  ;  and  he  trusted,  that  the  con- 
of  continu.  duct  and  courage  of  the  officers,  with  the  spirit  and  intre- 
war;  pidity  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  attended  with  important 

success.  Persuaded  that  both  houses  would  see  the  ne- 
cessity  of  preparing  for  such  further  operations  as  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  war  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels 
might  render  expedient,  his  majesty  was  for  that  purpose 
pursuing  the  proper  measures  for  keeping  the  land  forces 
complete  to -their  present  establishments  ;  if  he  should 
have  occasion  to  increase  them,  a  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to 
make    the  requisite  augmentation.      Ahhough  repeated 

k  See  State  PApere  1777 
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'assurances     were  received  of  the  pacific  disposition  of    chap. 
foreign  powers,  yet,  as  the  armaments    in   the   ports  ^^ ^J^^L^ 
France  and  Spain  were  continued,  he  judged  it  advisable      ^^jj 
to  make  a  considerable  addition   to  our  naval  force  ;   it 
being  equally  the  determined  resolution  of  the  king  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  be  a  faithful  guardian 
of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  rights  of  his  people. 
He    informed    the    commons,   that    the  various  services 
which  had  been  mentioned   would    unavoidably   require 
*  large  supplies  ;  and  assured  thena  that  nothing  could  relieve 
his  mind  from  the  concern  which  it  felt  for  the  burdens  im- 
posed on  his  subjects,  but  a  conviction  that  they  were  abso* 
hitely  necessary  for  their  honour  and  safety.      His  majesty 
was  resolved  to  pursue  the  measures  in  which  they  were 
BOW  engaged  for  the  reestablishment  of  constitutional  sub* 
ordination,    and    still  hoped   that  the  deluded  multitude 
irould  return  to  their  duty.       The  restoration  of  peace, 
Mtler,  and  confidence,  to  his  American  colonies,  he  would 
consider  as  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life,  and  the  chief 
l^ory  of  his  reign.     The  addresses,  as  usual,  echoed  the 
qieech  ;    and  their  supporters  not  only  justified  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  but  expatiated  on  the  beneficial  con- 
Mefuences  which  they  had  produced,  and  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  public  affairs.     The  opponents  of  ministers  pro-  DeUteawi 
posed  an  amendment,  requesting  his  majesty  to  adopt  some  oreflt.  ' 
.  measures  to  accommodate  the  differences  with  America  ; 
and  recommending  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities,  in  order  to 
effectuate  so  desirable  a  purpose.      We  were  now,   they 
said,  in   a  much  worse  situation  than  when  we  began  the 
war  ;  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  a  hundred  ships  of  war, 
and  thirty  millions  of  increased  debt,  had  not  advanced 
the  attainment  of  our  object.      Ministers  had  asserted  that 
We  were  fighting  for  a  revenue^  and  thus  had  deluded  the 
eountry  gentlemen  and   others  into  an  approval   of  their 
A^stem  :  was  the  accumulation  of  mortgages  the  means  of 
Xiaoliorating  income  ?'     The  ministerial  assertions  concern- 
teg  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  totally  unfounded  in 
%nith.     The  loss  of  our  American  trade  was  in  itself  such 
i^-  diminution   of   opulence    and  strength,   as   must   have 
severely  and  visibly  affected  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 

1  See  FarliamcDtary  Debates  1777. 
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CHAP.  State  that  ever  existed;  but  when  to  this  was  added  the 
consequent  ruin  brought  on  our  West  India  islands,  the 
^jjj  annihilation  of  our  Mediterranean,  African,  and  Levarit 
commerce,  with  the  failure  of  our  fisheries,  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  could  our  circumstances  be  justly  said  to 
be  flourishing  ?  The  depreciation  of  landed  estates,  the 
rise  of  Interest,  the  fall  of  stocks,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
bankruptcies,  were  barometers  which  plainly  indicated  the 
commercial  and  political  fall  of  British  prosperity.  Were 
these  the  documents  from  which  ministers  could  evince 
the  truth  of  their  position  ?  If  such  already  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  contest  with  our  colonies  only,  what  were 
we  to  expect  when  the  house  of  Bourbon  contributed  its 
combined  strength  and  resources  ?  Let  parliament  reflect 
oil  the  situation  to  which  they  had  brought  the  country  by 
their  support  of  ministerial  counsels,  and  change  a  system 
so  oftt  n  demonstrated  to  ht;  pernicious,  hut  of  which  the 
mischiefs  had  far  exceeded  the  predictions  of  warning 
wisdom.  The  earl  of  Chatham  took  a  very  active  share 
in  adducing  and  supporting  these  arguments  ;  and  wheveas 
ham  takes  "ministers  insisted  that  both  the  honour  and  interest  of 
anacthc  Great  Britain  required  perseverance,  he  denied  that  it  was 
foment  truly  honourable  to  persist  in  a  hopeless  undertaking,  or 
advantageous  to  seek  an  impracticable  object  by  destruc- 
tive means.  Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which  the  cele- 
brated orators  and  statesmen"*  of  opposition  simplified  and 
exhibited  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of 
a^l ministration,  in  order  to  show  that,  to  recover  our 
former  greatness,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  those  mea- 
sures by  which  our  distresses  had  been  incurred.  They 
were,  however,  unavailing ;  the  proposed  amendments  were 
rejected,  and  the  addresses  carried  by  considerable  majo* 
rities,  though  not  so  great  as  those  which  had  voted  with 
tibe  minister  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  the 
house  of  commons  especially,  the  country  gentlemen  began 
to  perceive,  that  the  promises  of  American  revenue  to  relieve 
them  from  their  burdens,  were  so  far  from  being  realised, 
that  the  imposts  were  rapidly  accumulating  :  they  indeed  did 
not  vote  against  ministry,  but  were  very  cold  in  their 
support. 

m  Sec  speeches  or  Fox,  Burke,  und  Cluithani,  >iih  oUiers  in  the  debate. 
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•OiiE  of  the  first  acts  of  the  session  was  a  renewal  of    CHAP. 
dw  law  for  detaining  suspected  persons.      In  discussing  y^-v^L- 
diia  proposition,  the  opponents  of  administration  contend-      ^^^j 
•d,  that  as  its  principle  was  unconstitutional,  so  its  ope    Kencwuiof 
rmtion  ^a^been  found  to  be  useless  :  in  fact,  no  occasion  detjuning 
lubd  occurred  for  carrying  it  into  effect.   Ministers  argued,  pg^Joo*^ 
duit  its  cause,  the  American  rebellion,  still  continued,  and 
Aereby  rendered  its  renewal  necessary;  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended  less  to   punish,  than  to  prevent  treason. 
The  circumstance  from  which  opposition  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  its  uselessness,  really  arose  from  its  prevent* 
ive  efficacy :  disaffected  men  were  by  the  fears   of  thi^ 
Jftw  restrained  from  acting  according  to  their  dispositions^ 
by  abetting  and  cherishing  revolt.  The  law  was  renewed. 
Prom  the  debate  with  which  the  session  commenced  to  the 
Christmas  recess,  the  great  object  of  opposition  was  in^ 
qiiiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  After  several  incidental 
and  prelusive   debates,   the   conduct  of   this  momentous 
((oestion  was  undertaken  by  the  comprehensive  genius  of 
Mr.  Fox.     The  penetrating  and  expansive  understanding 
of  this  extraordinary  man  conceived  and  proposed  a  plan 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object.     ^*  It  was  use-  Mr.  fat, 
•*  less  (he  said)  to  waste  time  in  vain  declamation ;  let  us  [U^^v.,*?^. 
**  establish  general  facts  by  an  accurate  induction  of  par-  to  the  itAt 
^  ticulars.     The  great  question  concerning  the  propriety  jjon, 
^  of  perseverance  in   the   American  war,  depends  on  the 
^  experience  which  we  already  possess,  and  a  calculation  of 
^  the  means  which  remain  to  the  nation  for  the  attainment 
••  of  this  favourite  object."    The  principal  premises  of  his 
projected  investigation  he  reduced  to  the  following  gene- 
ral heads  :   1st,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  resources 
which  the  nation  possessed  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary 
for  its  continuance ;  2dly,  the  loss  of  men  from  that  war; 
Idly,  the  situation  of  trade,  both  with  respect  to  America 
tnd  the  foreign  markets ;  4thly,  the  present  condition  of 
the  war,  the  hopes  that  might  be  rightly  entertained  from 
itM  continuance,   the  conduct  and  measures  of  the  present 
administration,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  peace,  and 
Oar  present  state  with  regard  to  foreign  powers ;  5thly,  what 
pfogress  the  commissioners  had  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  intrusted  for  the  pur- 
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CHAP,  pose  of  faringiiig  aiiouc  a  pcmce  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colo&itrs.  These  mquiries  would  include  a  great  va- 
ries of  qucstiooSf  and  would  demand  the  productioii  of  a 
muUipliciiy  of  documents.  11,  he  said,  on  fully  cxptoiing 
our  situation,  it  should  appear  dangerous  and  dhmpccful, 
and  to  have  arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  mbustcrs,  a 
nen  s^t  must  be  necessarily  appointed ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
faand«  the  state  of  che  country  be  fiourishing  and  glorioos, 
as  its  advantages  and  splendor  are  confessedly  owing  to  the 
present  ministers,  they  must  be  supported.  By  inquiry 
only  can  it  be  ascertained  what  our  condition  is,  and  how 
br  dieir  conduct  has  been  wise  or  foolish*  The  more 
complete  the  communication  of  documents  may  be,  die 
more  thoroughly  can  we  estimate  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
ministers*  If  thev  are  conscious  that  their  measures  are 
light,  they  will  court  discussion ;  if  they  are  aware  they 
are  wrong,  they  will  either  oppose  a  scrutiny,  or  endea- 
vour to  defeat  its  purpose  by  garbled  or  imperfect  inform 
motion.  Lord  North  easily  perceived,  that  such  strong 
reasoning  could  not  be  direcdy  controverted  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  band,  the  admission  of  the  proposition  in  its  full 
extent  would  be  neither  expedient  nor  agreeable  to  admin- 
istration ;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  please  both  parues. 
He  professed  to  support  Mr.  Fox's  motioQ.  It  would,  he 
said,  afford  ministers  an  opportunity  of  justifying  their 
conduct,  and  proving  the  nation  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state : 
he  uished,  however,  to  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
withholding  such  papers  from  the  house,  as  it  might  be  in- 
convenient, dangerous,  or  prejudicial  to  government,  to 
expose.  Mr.  Fox  readily  perceived  the  object  and  lati- 
tude of  this  discretionary'  exception,  and  soon  put  the  redi 
intentions  of  ministry'  to  the  test.  A  multiplicity  of  pa- 
pers being  at  his  instance  pn^duced,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
which  shuuld  sit  two  months  after  that  dav,  on  the  2d  of 
Februar}-,  to  afford  time  for  the  production  of  the  requir- 
ed papers,  lists,  and  accounts.  These  propositions  being 
carried,  he  moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  copies 
of  aU  the  papers  relative  to  steps  taken  in  conformity  to  the 
prohibitory  act  of  1776,  for  granting  peace  to  those  who 
should  submit  to  the  king^s  authority.     The  minister  saw 
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iM  the  object   of  this    motion   was  to   prove  that  the    CHAP, 
prohibitory  act  had  estranged  the  colonies,  as  opposition  y^^^^^Lj 
had  predicted,  instead  of  conciliating  them,  as  ministers      ^^jj 
\mA  prophesied.      He   therefore  vehemently  opposed  the 
notion,  as  tending  to  produce  discoveries  which  would  be 
BDwise  and  prejudicial  to  the  country.      Without  proving 
duB  assertion,   he  repeated  it  with  such  a  variety  of  illus- 
tnitjon,  as  by  many  members  was  received  for  proof;  and 
the  papers  were  withheld.   In  the  house  of  peers,  however, 
very  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties  in  the  commons, 
OB  a  similar  motion,  the   required  papers  were  ordered, 
without   a    debate.      From  this  grant   of  the  ministerial 
lords,  of  what  was  refused  by  their  colleagues  in  the  other 
kouse,  opposition  conceived  the  grounds  of  their  opinions 
ngthened,  respecting  the  want  of  concert  among  the 
mbers  of  administration. 
BvT  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  America  soon  pre-  ^^^JSr 
seated  the  state  of  the  nation  in  a  more  dismal  light,  than  disaster  at 
the  sagacity  of  a  Fox,  a  Burke,  or  a  Chatham,  had  antici-  Saratogar 
pated.     On  the  3d  of  December,  despatches  were  received 
at  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  announcing  the  fate  of  the 
northern  army.      Uncertain  rumours  being  spread  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  as  soon  as  parliament  met  the  se- 
sretary  was  questioned  respecting  the  intelligence.    Rising 
Qp  slowly  from  his  seat,  he  in  a  low  voice  and  sorrowful 
accent,  acknowledged  that  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
were  prisoners  of  war.     For  a  considerable  time  after  the 
fiital  tidings  were  delivered,  a  dead  silence  overspread  the 
house;  shame,  consternation,   and  dismay,  from  the  de* 
dared  issue  of  their  boasted   ornaments,  did  not  more 
closely  enchain  the  tongues  of  the  promoters  of  the  war, 
than  astonishment  and  grief  at  so  signal  a  calamity  over- 
whelmed the  thoughts,   feelings,    and  utterance  of  their 
opponents.     The  stillness,    however,  of  amazement  and 
grief  at  length  gave   way  to  the  loudness  of  lament  and 
the    fury  of   indignation.    All    the    charges  and  censures 
that  ever  had  been  or  could  be  adduced,  were  repeated 
and  accumulated  against  the  authors  of  a  war  so  unjust  in 
principle,  and  so  inexpedient  in  policy ;  against  conduc- 
tors so  deficient  in  wisdom   of  plan,  vigour  of  execution^ 
and  skilf^  and  efibetual  application  of  the  mvdtifarioas  re- 
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CHAP,  sources  allowed  them  by  the  misplaced  confidence  of  par- 
^^     liament,  and  the  credulity  of  the  country.      As  ministers. 
^jjj      it  was  said,  they  displayed  gross  ignorance,  despicable  in- 
capacit}',  and  infatuated  ol>stinacy,  in  nil  and  every  part  of 
their  measures.      After  having,  hy  a  long  and  uniform 
series  of  mismanagement    and  folly,  brought  their  coun- 
try from    exaltation  to    distress,  they  crowned  the  mis- 
chief of  their  system  by  a  most  dreadful  disaster.     This 
ruinous  expedition  flowed  entirely  from  the  same  source  as 
the  whole  of  their  pernicious  system  ;  confidence  in  false 
reports  and  gross  exaggeration,  which   could  not  once, 
much  less  repeatedly  and  even  constantly,  have  imposed 
upon  understandings  in  the  smallest  degree  discriminating, 
unless  thev  had   been   blinded  by  their  wishes.      The  sc- 
cretary  had  projected  the  northern  expedition  in  his  closet 
Sitting  in  Westminster,  he  ventured  to  direct,  not  only  the 
general   operations,  but  the    particular    movements  of  an 
army  traversing  the  deserts  of  America :   there  were  ru- 
mours that  the  inhabitants  of  Albany  would  cooperate  with 
the  British  army,  and  ministers  had  formed  their  Canadian 
plan,  according  to   their  usual  practice,  on  implicit  faith 
in  idle  reports.      A  junciion,  it  had  been  said,  was  design* 
ed  between  the  armies  of  generals  Bargoyne  and  Howe. 
To  effect  this  purpose  by  sea  would  have  been  easy,  but— 
by  land   would  have  occupied  a   whole  campaign:   before 
the  armies  could  have  joined,  the  season  for  united  exer- 
tions must  have  been    past.      G.^neral    Howe,  instead  of " 
cooperating  with  Burgoyne,  was  ordered  to  bitake  himself 
to  the  south  ;   and  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  soldiers  being 
commanded  to  advance  into  the  wilds  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
trv,  had  fallen   a  sacrifice  to  the  ill  advised   directions  of 
ministers. 
IKfTerent  LoRi)    NoRTH,  in   the    mildness   of  his    disposition, 

^**"*^^ ''^  acknowledged  miscarriage,  but  deprecated  blame;  his 
North  and  intention  had  been  to  promote  the  honour  and  interest  of 
ermaine.  j^.^  countr\' ;  he  had  counselled,  and  acted  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment ;  he  had  always  been  the  adviser 
and  promoter  of  peace  and  would  gladly  relinquish  his 
office,  if  his  resignation  would  facilitate  its  honourable 
attainment.  He  had  been  forced  into  a  situ  ition  of  the 
highest  responsibility  by   the  circumstances  of  the  times 
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and  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  and  had  not  accepted  the  CHAP, 
qypointment  from  choice*  He  had  found  American  affairs 
in  a  state  which  he  by  no  means  approved  ;  from  the  dia-  ^jj^ 
positions  of  the  Americans,  he  saw  the  difficulty,  danger, 
and  unproductiveness  of  taxation,  and  had  therefore  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  clause  of  repeal ;  in  his  subsequent 
measures,  he  had  been  driven  by  the  force  of  circum* 
stances,  instead  of  being  led  by  his  own  deliberate  appro- 
bation* This  gentle  reply,  which  was  better  calculated 
to  disarm  resentment  than  to  confute  argument,  diminished 
the  asperity  of  invective,  without  weakening  the  efforts 
of  reasoning.  Whatever  his  motives  or  wishes  might  be 
(said  his  censurers),  the  measures  actually  proposed  by 
him,  and  adopted  through  his  ministerial  influence  with 
soch  obstinacy  of  perseverance,  notwithstanding  therepeat- 
ed  and  uniform  warnings  that  he  had  received,  had  in 
four  years  brought  enormous  debt,  flagrant  disgrace,  and 
direful  calamity  on  his  country*  If,  therefore,  his  inten-^ 
tions  were  so  pure  and  faultless  as  he  represented  he  incur-* 
red  a  charge  of  incapacity,  which  ought  immediately  to 
^kprive  him  of  his  situation* 

Lord  George  Germaine  was  not  so  explicit  as  his 
colleague ;  he  merely  requested  the  house  should  suspend 
its  judgment,  until  the  facts  were  properly  examined*  He 
also  insinuated,  that  the  conduct  of  the  minister  and 
general  should  undergo  a  scrutiny,  before  a  just  and  accu- 
jate  opinion  could  be  formed.  This  observation  being 
construed  to  imply  censure  against  the  absent  general, 
revived  the  flame  of  rage  which  the  mildness  of  lord 
North  had  cooled ;  and  produced  acrimonious  violence, 
with  personal  retrospections,  totally  irrelevant  to  any  busi- 
ness before  the  house* 

Earl  Chatham  frequently  attended  in  parliament 
this  session,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  last :  he  moved 
on  the  5th  of  December,  that  copies  of  all  the  orders 
issued  to  Burgoyne  relative  to  the  northern  expedition, 
should  be  laid  before  the  house*  After  pouring  out  his 
eloquence  against  the  pernicious  system,  blunders,  and 
miscarriages  of  ministry,  the  spirit  of  delusion,  he  said, 
-luid  ^ne  forth ;  the  ministers  had  imposed  on  the  people, 
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CHAP,    parliament  had  been  induced  to  sanction  the  im'positionf 
and  fake   lights  had  been  held  out  to  the  country  gentle- 


1^^  men  :  by  a  promised  diminution  of  tax,  they  had  been 
seduced  to  the  support  of  a  most  destructive  war ;  but 
the  visionary  phantom,  which  had  been  thus  conjured  up 
for  the  basest  deception,  was  now  about  to  vanish,  and  the 
conduct  of  ministers  ought  to  be  probed.  His  lordship's 
motion,  eloquently  and  forcible  as  it  was  supported,  was 
carried  in  the  negative*  On  the  10th  of  December, 
Mr.  Wilkes  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  Oppo- 
sition gave  him  little  support ;  it  was  now,  they  concei- 
ved, too  late  to  expect  conciliation  from  such  a  tardy  con* 
cession,  and  measures  must  be  adopted  more  seasonable 
in  the  existing  circumstances.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
an  adjournment  to  the  20th  of  Januan*  was  moved  and 
carried,  contrary  to  the  strenuous  remonstances  of  oppo- 
sition, who  in  a  situation  of  such  emergency,  were  ex- 
tremely inimical  to  so  early  and  long  a  recess  ;  and  min- 
isters employed  this  interval  in  forming  and  arranging 
measures  adapted  to  the  present  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  loss  of  the  northern  army  appeared  to  have  entirely 
counteracted  the  schemes  of  administration  for  subjugating 
America.  The  advantages  obtained  under  general  Howe, 
were  far  from  being  decisive ;  he  had  taken  towns,  but 
had  not  conquered  the  enemy's  troops.  No  additional 
forces  could  be  expected  from  the  German  princes,  and  it 
would  be  with  diiHculty  that  their  corps  in  our  service 
would  be  recruited  to  their  full  complement.  The  bad 
success  which  had  already  attended  our  efforts,  was  very 
inimical  to  the  increase,  or  even  separation,  of  our  armies 
from  our  own  country.  These  actual  difficulties  were 
enhanced  by  expected  dangers ;  the  conduct  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  was  so  openly,  and,  indeed,  so  glaringly  ad- 
verse to  Britain,  that  war  appeared  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain. In  such  circumstances,  many,  not  inimical  to  minis- 
ters, conceived,  that  perseverance  in  our  attempts  would 
be  infatuated  obstinacy,  instead  of  magnanimous  firmness, 
and  expected  that  they  would  desist  from  such  a  hopeless 
enterprise  :  but  these  expectations  were  totally  disappoint- 
ed ;  it  was  resolved  to  persist  in  the  system  of  compulsion. 
Lord,  North  was  desirous  of  offering  some  terms  of  conci- 
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Kation ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  colleagues,  that   if  these     CHAP. 
did  not  produce  the  intended  efFt'ct,  it  was  incumbent  on  ^JL,.,!. 
Britain  to  persist  in  her  plans  of  force.      And  if  this  deter-      ,7-7 
mination  be  not  altogether  consonant  to  political  wisdom,  Counsels 
it  was  ^)erfectly  conformable  to  the  general  series  of  minis-  ters  during 
terial  conduct.      From  a  review  of  the  measures  and  pro-  ***^'  »'«®<^**- 
ceedings  for  the  last  four  years,  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
not  considered  the  great  subject  of  their  thoughts  and  poli- 
cy so  comprehensively  and  acutely,  as  to  examine,  compare, 
and  estimate  the  value  of  the  object,  with  the  trouble,  ex- 
pense,   and    danger   of   the    means,   but   narrowed    their 
thoughts  to  the  probaljility  of   success.      Continuing  this 
imperft^ct  and  partial  mode  of  appreciation,  they  still  en- 
tertained hopes  that  they  might  ultimately  prevail.     The 
farce  which  they  had  furnished  was,  they  alleged,  sufficient 
for  the  object,  if  it  had  been  properly  employed.      Much 
more  effectual  advances  might  have  been  made  by  an  army 
so  powerful,  and  so  well  supplied,  against  such  an  inferior 
enemy.      By  wise  and  judicious  eiforts,  the  British  army, 
if  properly  recruited   and  repaired,  must  be  victorious  ; 
but,  although  the  necessity  of  raising  a  considerable  body 
of  new  troops  was,  on  this  ground  of  policy,  sufficiently 
evident,  the  means  were  not  so  obvious.     The   late  mis- 
fortune, and  the  little  apparent  room  for  hope,  which  now 
remained,  of  bettering  our  condition  by  force,  allowed  no 
encouragement  for  an  application  to  parliament ;  the  minis- 
ters, therefore,  had  recourse  to  the   persons   and  classes 
who  had  shown  the   greatest  eagerness  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  American  war,  and  professed  to  afford  them  an  op- 
portunity of  testifying  their  peculiar  attachment  and  loyalty 
to  the  crown.      They  proposed,  that  individuals  and  cor- 
porations should   raise  regiments,  and  being  allowed  the 
bounty  money  given  by  government  in   the  time  of  peace, 
should  defray  ihe   recruiting  expenses  bt-yond  that  sum  ; 
in  return  for  which,  the  contracting  parties  should  have 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  who,  it  was  not  doubted, 
would  willingly  undertake  to  levy  a  number  proportioned 
to  their   respective  commissions ;  such  a  quota  of  men 
would    make    up  the   requisite   supply.       In    the  former 
war,  Mr.   Pitt   had   experienced  many  important   advan- 
tages from  Scotch  highlanders.     Actuated  by  a  mistaken 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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CHAP,    zeal,  these   courageous,  hardy,  and  enterprising  moun- 
^^.,^^^1^  taineers  had  twice  struck  terror  into  the  bravest  British 
1777.      veterans,  and  the  most  populous  parts  of  England ;  but 
'  had  shown,  in   Flanders,  Germany,  and  America,  that, 

when  properly  instructed  and  guided,  they  could  fight  as 
well  for  their  king  and  country,  as,  when  misinformed  and 
misled,  they  had  fought  against  our  constitutional  law  and 
government.  Part  of  the  present  plan  was,  to  bring  great 
bodies  of  highlanders  into  his  majesty's  service.  Of  a 
migratory  and  adventurous  disposition,  and,  in  those  days 
of  unimproved  agriculture,  possessing  scanty  means  of 
livelihood,  those  men  were  much  more  inclined  to  the  mi- 
litary profession,  than  people  in  richer  countries,  and  of 
stationary  habits.  Besides,  there  had  been  a  succession 
of  cold  and  withering  seasons,  which  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished their  usual  resources  from  pasturage.  Distress  com- 
bined with  courage  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  to  dispose 
them  to  be  soldiers.  In  addition  to  these  motives,  another 
principle  was  addressed ;  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry 
to  the  chieftains,  so  prevalent  in  all  feudal  countries ;  and 
which,  in  the  highlands,  combined  patriarchal  with  seigno- 
Toluntary  rial  relations.  The  noblemen,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
oe^v  reel-  greatest  power  and  influence,  undertook  to  raise  regiments. 
TteDU.  From  the  north,  the  Mackenzies  brought  two  thousand, 
and  the  Gordons  one ;  from  the  northwest  and  the  isles, 
the  Macdonalds  brought  one  thousand  ;  from  the  west, 
the  duke  of  Argyle  two  thousand ;  from  the  southwest, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  one  thousand ;  and  from  the  south- 
em  frontiers  of  the  highlands,  the  duke  of  Athol  one 
thousand.  To  this  powerful  support  from  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, commercial  wealth  added  its  efforts :  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  raised  a  regiment  equally  numerous  and  well 
appointed  as  the  others :  nor  was  Glasgow,  though  she 
had  suffered  very  much  from  the  American  contest,  behind 
her  eastern  neighbour.  In  England,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  preceded  other  mercantile  towns,  in  performing 
the  same  service.  But,  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of 
moneyed  opulence  generally  employed  and  extensively  be- 
neficial, it  was  ardently  wished,  though  not  so  sanguinely 
hoped,  that  London  would  take  the  lead ;  the  city  and 
corporation  were  ppt,  indeed,  so  violently  inimical  to  the 
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court)  as  they  had  been  some  years  before ;  of  the  popu-  CHAP. 
lar  leaders,  some  were  dead,  and  others  hud,  from  various  ^^^^^^^^ 
causes,  lost  much  of  their  former  influence.  The  gene-  ujj^ 
nl  sentiment  was  not  so  completely  changed,  as  to  give 
ministers  a  majority  in  the  municipal  councils  of  the  me- 
tropolis :  sir  James  Esdaile,  the  lord  mayor,  was  friendly 
to  administration ;  but  his  authority  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  determine  the  livery ;  and  his  motion  for  corpo- 
rate efforts  to  recruit  his  majesty's  forces,  was  negatived* 
A  private  association,  however,  was  formed,  to  collect 
the  contributions  of  individuals,  and  considerable  sums 
were  raised.  I'he  same  mode  was  adopted  at  Bristol, 
with  proportionate  eifect.  In  various  parts  of  England 
similar  attempts  were  made,  but  with  trifling  success  :  the 
great  source  of  contribution,  confidence  in  the  ministers 
that  were  to  dispose  of  the  product,  appeared  to  be  most 
frequently  wanting.  The  troops  levied  in  this  manner 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  raised  in  Scotland. 

When  parliament  assembled  after  the  recess,  the  con-  The  p*ro- 
tributions  by  individuals  or  bodies,  for  repairine:  the  ex-  prietjof 
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nausted  army,   were  represented  by  opposition  as  illegal  levies  and 
and  unconstitutional  ;  illegal,  because  men  and  money  had  ^ous^ls  di«- 
been  raised  without   consent   of  parliament  ;    unconstitu-  cussed  ia 
tional,  because  such  levies  were  indefinite  as  to  number,  Inent. 
and  might  be  employed  to  deprive  tlie  country  of  its  liber- 
ties*    The  law  lords,  and  commoners  connected  with  ad- 
ministration, argued,    that  the   king,  by  his   prerogative, 
was  empowered  to  levy  men,  and  to  raise  an  army.     When 
the  new  levies  were  reported  to  parliament,  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  body,  if  they  approved  of  the  measure,  to  provide 
for   their  subsistence  :  if  otherwise,   to  refuse  a   supply, 
which  in  eflPect,  would  disband  the  troops.     The  money 
raised  was  offered  by  individuals  and  bodies,  who  had  a 
right  to  present  their  own  money  to  the  king  as  well  as  to 
any  other  person.     Voluntary  contributions  of  either  men 
Or  money,  or  both,  had  been  frequently  offered  in  times  of 
emergency  ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  war,  which  were  highly 
approved  by  men   most   distinguished  for  attachment  to 
^he  constitution  f  in  the  former  of  these  eras,  by  the  lord 
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CHAP,  chancellor  Hardwicke  ;  and  the  latter,  by  Mr.  Secretny 
?—'  Pitt.  That  the  offers  of  uidividuak,  in  times  of  national 
IJT^  difficulty,  to  contribute  their  utmost  efforts,  either  by  men 
or  money,  to  the  extrication  of  their  country,  were  not 
laudable,  and  ought  not  to  be  received,  opposition  leaders 
were  too  able  to  affiim  :  without  discussing  the  general 
principle,  they  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  cases  were 
totally  different ;  and  that  the  only  means  of  relief  from 
our  present  calamities  was,  to  abandon  coercive  measures, 
and  withdraw  our  troops  from  America.  But,  if  the  aug^ 
mentation  was  at  all  necessary,  it  should  have  been  effect- 
ed  by  filling  up  the  old  regiments  to  their  full  comple- 
ments ;  which  would  be  both  more  conducive  to  military 
discipline,  by  attaching  new  recruits  to  veterans ;  and 
more  economical,  by  saving  immediately  the  pay,  and 
ultimately  the  half  pay,  of  the  officers.  The  mode  now 
adopted,  raised  many  gentlemen  of  no  experience,  to  ap* 
pointments  fit  only  for  veteran  officers.  The  distribution 
of  military  trust  bore  much  more  the  appearance  of  minis- 
terial jobs  to  increase  their  patronage,  than  the  policy  of 
statesmen  to  strengdien  the  national  force.  These  objec- 
tions being  canvassed  by  the  supporters  of  administration, 
the  question  was  proposed  for  granting  the  sums  that  were 
required  for  the  nttw  troops,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative* 
Tu£  time  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
nation  now  drawing  near,  various  motions  were  made  for 
the  presentment  of  papers ;  especially  the  instructions 
given  to  the  generals  in  America  ;  the  correspondence 
that  had  passed  between  the  commanders  respectively  ; 
and  also  for  accounts  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores, 
which  were  in  the  various  parts  of  America  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1774,  or  sent  thither  since  that  time.  The  papers 
required,  were  either  not  produced  at  all,  or  so  imper* 
fectly,  as  to  withhold  in  a  great  degree  the  desired  infor* 
Mr.  Fox's  mation.      From    the    materials   however,    incomplete    as 

lo^theyate  ^^^y  ^^^''^»  ^^^'  ^^^^  attempted  to  establish  one  great  pro- 
of ihc  na-  position  ;  not  only  the  txpediciicy,  but  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, of  bringing  the  American  war  to  the  speediest  possi- 
ble conclusion ;  and  of  restoring  harmony,  upon  a  broad 
and  equitable  foundation,  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonics.     He   comprehended  and  exhibited  in    one 
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new,  the  whole  series  of  ministerial  counsels  ;  the  detail  CHAP. 
of  means,  and  ^the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  result ;  ,^rv^ 
nioisters,  he  argued,  and  the  majority  in  parliament,  1779. 
bad  preferred  coercive  to  conciliatory  measures  ;  in  conse-  '*'f  **^' 
qoence  of  that  preference,  Britain  had  gone  to  war  with 
A.inerica  ;  that  war  had  lasted  a  certain  number  of  years, 
tiad  been  prosecuted  with  a  specified  force  by  sea  and 
bmd,  attended  with  a  stated  expense  of  money  and  lives, 
iod  our  utmost  efforts  in  three  years  had  not  produced 
my  material  advantage.  The  army  of  Britain,  in  the 
course  of  hostilities,  had  been  much  more  numerous  and 
itrong,  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  less  numerous  and 
ireaker,  than  they  were  at  present :  it  was  nearly  impos- 
lible  to  place  our  troops  in  America  on  the  same  relative 
footing  to  the  forces  of  the  colonies,  with  these  which  had 
already  failed ;  and,  after  the  repeated  and  continued 
fatiure  of  a  very  great  force,  we  could  not,  consistently 
irith  probability  and  common  sense,  succeed  with  a  much 
smaller.  He  enumerated  the  details  of  expense  incurred 
by  the  war,  stated  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  denied 
that  the  nation  could  support"  the  continuance,  much  less 
the  increase  of  expense,  which  perseverance  in  coercion 
would  demand  :  repeating,  in  detail,  the  various  political 
measures  of  government,  from  the  Boston  port  bill  down- 
wards, he  contended,  that  they  had  so  much  alienated  the 
Blinds  of  the  Americans,  that  a  much  greater  army  would 
liave  been  necessarv  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  than 
Britain  had  sent,  or  could  send.  Ministers  had  not 
assisted  force  by  policy :  negotiations,  it  is  true,  had  been 
tried,  but  the  obnoxious  laws,  rejection  of  petitions,  and 
the  very  overtures  themselves,  had  rendered  them  unavail- 
ing. From  this  chain  of  positions  he  inferred,  that  it  '-^n''  "»f^ 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  America  by  arms  ;  and  our 
situation  respecting  France,  made  it  necessary  to  employ 
a  strong  force  for  the  security  of  our  own  country,  and  of 
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our  garrisoDs  in  Europe.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  should  address  his  majesty,  that  no  part  of  the 
old  established  national  forces  in  these  kingdoms^  or  in 
the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca,  should  be  ae&t  to 
America.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  public,  no  answct' 
was  made  either  to  the  speech  or  motion  )  the  question 
being  called  for  without  a  debate,  Mr*  Fox's  propositioit 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifi^-Bine 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty*five. 

From  the  silence  of  ministers,  it  was  conceived  that 
a  new  scheme  was  in  agitation  respecting  America,  which 
determined  them  to  abstain  from  that  subject,  until  they 
should  be  ready  to  lay  their  plans  before  parliament. 
While  the  public  was  anxiously  expecting  the  result  of 
aunisterial  deliberations,  Mr*  Fox  proposed,  and  explained 
to  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  twelve  motions, 
framed  agreeably  to  the  principles  and  outlines  which  he 
had  already  stated  and  drawn.  Their  object  was,  to  par* 
ticularise  the  force  employed,  the  numbers  lost,  the  sums 
expended,  and  progress  made ;  and  to  establish,  as  a  gene- 
ral position,  that,  in  every  view  of  this  improvident  and 
destructive  war,  they  should  bear  constandy  in  mind,  that, 
besides  our  having  suiTeted  such  disgraces  in  its  progress 
as  this  country  never  before  experienced,  all  those  th<m^ 
sands  of  lives,  and  millions  of  money,  had  not  only  been 
thrown  away  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  but  that,  on  the  coa- 
trary,  the  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  had  rendered 
conciliation  much  more  difficult,  and  consequendyoursitUr 
ation  as  a  nation  infinitely  worse,  than  if  the  sword  had 
never  been  drawn.  Ministers  objected  to  the  several  mo* 
tions,as  tending  to  disclose  our  situation  to  the  enemy,  and 
being  in  other  respects  hurtful  to  the  country.  Resolu* 
tions  of  a  similar  import  were  moved  in  the  house  of  peers 
by  the  duke  of  Riciimond,  and  experienced  the  same  fiste. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Mr.  Burke  moved 
an  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  the  Indians.  Detailing 
the  horrid  massacres  of  these  savages  with  all  his  anima- 
tion and  force  of  description,  he  contended,  that  the  inflic- 
tion of  individual  pain,  more  than  the  politicU  annoyance 
of  their  enemies,  was  their  object ;  and  thence  argued,  that 
their  mode  of  hostility  was  not  conducive  to  the  purposea 
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of  civilised  nations  enf^^ged  in  a  war ;  these  9ot  being  tor-  CHAP, 
nent,  but  reduction  and  pacification*  Nothing  but  neces-  y^^.^^,^^^ 
sity  could  excuse  the  employment  of  sifch  savage  warriors  ;  i^^^g 
the  reasons  that  were  in  force  in  the  war  between  the 
French  and  English,  did  not  now  exist.  The  Indian  tribes 
had  formerly  been  powerful  states,  relatively  to  the  Euro- 
pean settlers ;  it  was  then  necessary  to  cultivate  amity  with 
ihem,  in  order  to  prevent  their  murderous  incursions ;  but 
now  their  numbers  were  reduced,  and  there  remained  no 
motive  or  reason  for  seeking  their  alliance.  To  the  pur- 
poses of  conquest  or  coercion,  they  were  totally  ineffica- 
cious ;  their  emplo3'ers  might,  through  them,  obtain  partial 
butchery,  but  could  derive  no  important  advantage  :  on  the 
appearance  of  danger,  they  would  immediately  desert  every 
other  commander,  as  they  had  abandoned  Burgoyne.  The 
employment  of  the  savages  was  also  farther  objectionable 
as  a  measure  of  economy,  one  Indian  soldier  cost  as  much 
as  five  of  the  best  regular  troops ;  even,  therefore,  were 
their  mode  of  warfare  unexceptionable  in  other  respects, 
the  service  did  not  nearly  repay  the  expense.  It  was  said 
by  ministers,  that  if  we  had  not  employed  the  Indians,  the 
Americans  would  have  employed  them  against  us :  but 
there  was  no  proof  that  they  ever  entertained  any  such 
intention ;  and  if  they  had,  the  cruelty  would  not  have  been 
so  destructive  against  regular  embodied  soldiers,  who  could 
so  easily  repel  those  undisciplined  murderers,  as  against 
scattered  and  defenceless  women  and  children.  The  attempt 
also  to  incite  an  insurrection  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the 
southern  colonies,  he  reprobated,  as  equally  barbarous  and 
impolitic,  as  farther  irritating  the  Americans  by  the  attempt, 
and  being  in  the  execution  ineffectual;  and  the  motion, 
after  a  long  debate,  was  negatived. 

Lord  North  had  frequently  afforded  ground  for  an  l-oi-d 
opinion  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  eager  for  coercive  mea-  piaJj^of'nc- 
sinres,  as  some  of  his  colleagues.     He  had  made  several  at-  g<?»j«ti|*a 
tempU  to  produce  conciliatory  plans,  and  had  shown  himself  colonies. 
not  indisposed  to  concession,  until  he  was  recalled  by  his 
coadjutors  to  the  coercive  tone  of  the  court.*^  Although,  in 
compliance  with  the  more  obstinate  and  imperious  mem- 

o  See  fliis  HistoiT,  vol.  i.  «liap.  xiv.  &c  passim. 
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CHAP,  bers  of  the  cabinet,  he  ezpryessed  a  detennination  to  per- 
^^^^^  severe  in  the  attempt,  agreeably  to  his  own  dispositioa  as 
177S.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  policy  which  his  judgment  approved,  he  once 
more  made  a  conciliatory  essay,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  Febru- 
ary 1778  he  proposed  to  the  house  of  commons  a  plan  for 
that  purpose.  He  repeated  his  uniform  conviction  of  the 
inefficiency  of  American  taxation  as  a  measure  of  finance; 
and  thereby  virtually,  though  not  expressly,  acknowledged 
the  false  reasoning  of  those  colleagues  or  supporters  who 
proposed  by  war  with  America  to  increase  our  revenue- 
He  had  wished  to  keep  the  discussion  of  taxation  as  a  right 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  parliament,  being  convinced 
that  its  exercise  would  neither  be  productive  nor  expedi- 
ent. Circumstances  and  events  had  forced  the  subject 
upon  the  legislature,  and  the  uncomplying  conduct  of  the 
colonists  had  rendered  war  unavoidable.  The  success  of 
the  hostilities  had  been  totally  different  from  what  the 
country  had  reason  to  expect,  from  the  great,  well  appoint- 
ed, and  amply  provided  force,  which  had  been  furnished 
by  government.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  last  campaign, 
sir  William  Howe,  in  the  number  and  goodness  of  his 
troops,  and  all  manner  of  supplies,  had  been  hitherto  much 
superior  to  the  army  of  Washington.  General  Burgoyne, 
until  the  disaster  of  Bennington,  was  nearly  twice  as  strong 
as  Gates.  The  issue  of  this  expedition  was  totally  difier- 
ent  from  the  expectations  that  were  reasonably  formed; 
but  to  events,  and  not  to  hopes,  their  plans  must  be  adapt- 
ed* He  moved  to  bring  in  two  bills,  one  to  declare  the 
intentions  of  parliament  concerning  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  taxing  America ;  and  another,  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  appoint  commissioners  for  quieting  the  disorders  now 
subsisting  in  the  colonies.  Five  commissioners  were  to 
lie  appointed,  any^thn-e  of  whom  were  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  congress,  or  any  other  assembly  of  men,  and  even 
with  individuals  in  America,  concerning  grievances  exis- 
ting in  the  government  of  the  colonies,  or  in  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  that  extended  to  them  ;  and  contributions, 
or  any  other  regulations  which  uii^ht  be  for  the  common 
good  of  both  countries;  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  such 
agreements  should  not  be  binding  until  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment. The  commissioners  were  to  be  invested  with  abso- 
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lute  power  for  proclaiming  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  sea    pHAf. 
and  land,  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  rnotl)er  cguntry,  ^^^v^^ 
suspending  the  operation  of  all  acts  of  parliament  relating    '^i^g.^ 
to  the  North  American  colonies  passed  since  the  IQth  of 
February  1763,  and  granting  pardons  to  every  descriptioii 
of  persons* 

In  viewing  these  propositions  of  lord  North,  one  re- 
mark is  very  obvious :    if  the   measure  now  offered  wa3 
right,  it  ought  to  have  been  adopted  sooner ;  either  the 
minister  evinced  want  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  in  incur- 
ring the  danger  and  expense  of  war  without  an  adequat;^ 
object ;  or  want  of  firmness  and  perseverance,  in  too  rea** 
dily  succumbing  under  misfortune.     To  wise  and  magna* 
aimous  nations,  the  hour  of  distress  is  not  thfe  hour  of 
submission ;  and  the  present  offers,  after  the  threats  and 
denunciations  of  ministers,  were  very  naturally  and  fairly 
construed  to  be  the  concessions  of  discomfited  boaating* 
Very  mortifying  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  every  patriotic 
Briton,  that  his  country,  which  had  so  often  dictated  tp 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  and  had  lately,  uu" 
der  the  auspices  of  Pitt,  acquired  such  greatness  and  glory, 
was  now  so  far  changed  and  humiliated  as  to  be  the  soli- 
citor of  peace  from  her  recent  subjects :  galling,  indee^t 
these  reflections  were  to  the  generous  pride  of  patriotism ; 
it  was,  however,  the  province  of  wisdom  to  attend  less  to 
feeling,  than  to  real  interest.     If  it  be  the  highest  office 
of  prudence  to  avoid,  in  any  material  case,  error  of  judg- 
ment conducive  to  prejudicial  conduct,  its  employment 
next  in  importance  is  recantation  and  reform.     Dearly 
purchased  experience  had  taught  us,  that  coercion  would 
not  succeed,  at  least  without  sacrifices  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  object ;  conciliation  was  therefore  expedient. 
But  the  proposed  system  bore  the  general  character  of  its 
author,  wishing  to  please  all  parties,  and  satisfying  none ; 
defeating  the  purposes  of  benevolent  disposition  and  acute 
understanding,  by  the  want  of  firmness  of  temper*     It 
was  stamped  with  the  same  mixture  of  natural  conciliation 
and  adventitious  coercion,  the  same  imperfectness  of  com- 
prehension, which,  in  the  commencing  act  of  its  ministry, 
after  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  other  obnoxious  duties, 
reserved  the  three-penny  tax  upon  tea. 

Vol.  IL  A  a 
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CHAP.  The  speech  with  which   his  lordship  introduced  his- 

^^  plan,  and  the  propositions  themselves,  were  heard  with 
1778  profound  attention,  but  without  marks  of  approbation  from 
any  party,  class,  or  individual  in  the  house.  The  minis- 
ter declared,  that  his  present  sentiments  were  those  which 
he  had  always  entertained,  and  an  accurate  and  minute 
examiner  of  his  conduct  and  character  could  discover,  that 
the  change  here  supposed  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
uniform  tenor  of  his  indecision  and  fluctuation.  But  the 
greater  number  of  his  hearers  had  attended  to  acts,  rather 
than  to  the  mind  and  circumstances  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, and  though  surprised  at  his  plan,  wondered  much 
more  at  the  declarations  by  which  it  was  prefaced.  He 
had  been  considered  by  parliament,  and  represented  to 
the  nation,  as  the  person  the  most  tenacious  of  those  rights 
which  he  was  now  willing  to  resign,  and  the  most  averse 
from  that  submission  which  he  now  proposed  to  offer. 
The  minister  received  the  earliest  support  from  those  who 
had  most  vigorously  combated  his  preceding  measures^ 
but  expressed  their  fears  that  the  concessions  were  too 
late,  and  that  they  had  waited  till  France  had  probably 
completed  a  treaty  with  the  American  provinces;  they 
would,  however,  vote  for  any  scheme  that  tended  to  recon- 
ciliation. The  principal  bill  underwent  various  animad- 
versions from  the  usual  supporters  of  the  minister.  After 
several  material  corrections  and  modifications,  it  passed 
in  both  houses  without  a  division.  After  its  amendments 
being  expressed,  the  new  bill  was  as  follows :  **  An  act 
*'  for  removing  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning 
"  taxation  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  any  of 
**  the  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations  in  North  Ame- 
*'  rica  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  for  repealing  so  much 
"  of  an  act,  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
"  present  majesty,  as  imposes  a  duty  on  tea  imported  from 
"  Great  Britain  into  any  colony  or  plantation  in  America, 
**  or  relates  thereto."  The  second  bill,  which  was  a- 
corollary  from  the  first,  passed  with  little  opposition.  Thc^ 
commissioners  were,  the  commander  in  chief,  lord  Howe 
the  earl  of  Carlisle,  William  Eden,  esq.  and  governo 
Johnstone.  The  able  and  learned  Adam  Fergusson  wa 
secretary  to  the  mission. 
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In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  duke  of  Grafton  CHVP. 
informed  the  peers,  that  he  had  received  well  attested  ^^^^^,,1* 
intelligence,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  actually  ,^^g 
simed  between  France  and  America;  and  demanded  from  ^/o8tiIem- 
ministers,  either  an  acknowledgment,  or  denial,  ot  this  from 
important  act.  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state  for  *'*^**^ 
the  southern  department,  protested  that  he  had  heard  no 
account  of  such  alliance  being  formed,  or  even  intended : 
but  within  a  week  after  this  declaration,  a  message  was 
delivered  to  each  house  by  the  respective  ministers,  to  the 
following  ^flFect :  "  His  majesty  having  been  informed,  by 
**  order  of  the  French  king,  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
**  commerce  has  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France 
**  and  certain  persons  employed  by  his  majesty's  revolted 
**  subjects  in  North  America,  has  judged  it  necessary  to 
*  direct,  that  a  copy  of  the  avowal  delivered  by  the  French 
**  ambassador  to  lord  viscount  Weymouth  be  laid  before 
^  parliament :  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint  them,  that 
**  his  majesty  has  thought  proper,  in  consequence  of  this 
**  offensive  communication  on  the  part  of  France,  to  send 
^  orders  to  his  minister  to  withdraw  from  that  court :  his 
-**  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  justice  and  good  faith  of 
**  his  conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  and  the  sincerity 
**  of  his  wishes  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  will 
•*  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  ;  and  his  majesty  trusts 
**  that  he  shall  not  stand  responsible  for  the  disturbance  of 
^^  tranquillity,  if  he  should  find  himself  called  upon  to 
**  resent  so  unprovoked  and  so  unjust  an  aggression  on  the 
**  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of  his 
"  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  assurances,  sub- 
•*  versive  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to  the  rights 
^  of  every  sovereign  power  in  Europe.  His  majesty 
"  relying  with  the  firmest  confidence  on  the  zealous  and 
^  affectionate  support  of  his  faithful  people,  is  determined 
*^to  be  prepared  to  exert  all  the  force  and  resources  of 
^^  his  kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be  found  adequate  to 
^^  repel  every  insult  and  attack ;  and  to  maintain  and  up- 
^  hold  the  power  and  reputation  of  his  country."  The 
minister  moved  an  address  to  the  throne^  which,  besides 
coaforming  to  the  principal  positions  of  the  message,  de- 
dared  the  strongest  indignation  and  resentment  at  X^* 
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CH\P     unjust  and  unprovoked  conduct  of  France,  arising  from 
V   ^^       that  restless  and  dangerous  spirit  of  ambition  and  aggran- 
•  dizement  which  had  so  often  invaded  the  rights  and  threat- 

ened the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  concluded  with  the 
strongest  assurances  of  the  most  zealous  assistance  and 
support,  and  declared  the  firmest  confidence  that  the  whole 
hation  would  contribute  every  possible  exertion  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  just  rights  and 
essential  interests  of  these  kingdoms. 
Fropod.  In  the  house  of  commons  an  amendment  was  proposed, 

nemm.iof  ^^^^  ^'^  majesty  should  remove  from  his  councils  those 
miaiiten.  ministers,  in  whom,  from  experience  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  their  past  measures,  his  people  could  placr  no 
confidence  in  the  present  momentous  situation  of  public 
Amments  2|£fa',|.3,  fhe  chief  arguments  for  the  amendment  were, 
that  it  would  be  extremely  foolish,  and  no  less  dan- 
gerous, to  confide  the  management  of  the  most  arduous 
war  in  which  Britain  had  ever  engaged,  to  ministers  whose 
conduct  had  been  a  series  of  ignorance,  rashness,  and 
we.ikness,  and  had  already  brought  the  country,  from  a 
high  pitch  of  power  and  glor)',  to  its  present  humiliation 
and  ciistrt^ss  ;  who,  having  found  the  kingdom  in  peace, 
by  their  counsels  and  measures  had  changed  that  state  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  into  all  the  horrors  and  mischiefs 
of  an  unnatural,  cruel,  and  destructive  civil  war  :  and 
whose  ignr)rance  and  obstinacy,  disdaining  all  warning, 
had  plunged  this  nation  into  all  its  present  danger  and 
calamity.p 

There  could  not  be  a  more  glaring  or  criminal  instance 
of  ministerial  negligence  and  imbecility,  than  that,  in  times 
of  peace,  they  could  not  discover  the  designs  and  trans- 
actions of  France,  until  they  were  openly  avowed.  Min- 
isters had  shown  themselves  totally  unfit  for  managing 
our  affairs;  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  conduct  of  greater  and  more  difficult  situations.  The 
enemy  presumed  on  the  notorious  weakness  and  instabi- 
lity which  had  long  characterised  the  British  counsels. 
They  knew,  that  if  the  ministers  had  been  pensioners  of 
France,  they  could  not  have  promoted  the  interests  of 

p  Parliamentary  fcportff. 
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that  coantry  more  eiFectually,  than  they  had  actually  done.    CHAP. 
It  would  be   useless  to  offer  any  support  to  his  majesty, 


without  informing  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  incapacity  ifj^ 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  management  of 
public  affairs*  After  such  repeated  instances  of  folly, 
neglect,  and  incapacity,  the  nation  could  repose  no  confi- 
dence in  his  present  ministers ;  and  their  removal  alone 
could  realize  any  offers  of  support,  and  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirit  of  the  people.  That  single  measure  would  strike 
more  terror  into  the  enemies  of  this  country,  than  all  the  • 
warlike  preparations  which  we  were  capable  of  making  under 
the  present  notorious  imbecility  of  our  councils  and  con- 
duct. Against  these  arguments  the  minister  and  his  friends  against  it 
did  not  offer  refutations  equally  strong ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  asserting  their  conduct  to  have  been  un- 
blamable, and  the  best  which  the  state  of  affairs  could 
possibly  admit ;  and  repeated  their  asseverations,  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  country,  and  its  ability  to  defend 
itself,  and  infli<'t  punishment  on  our  enemies  for  their 
unprovoked  attack.  The  course  of  the  debate  brought 
forward  the  question  of  American  independence,  and  ma- 
nifested that  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between 
certain  members  of  opposition,  which  had  before  begun 
to  discover  itself,  and  eventually  rendered  them  distinct 
and  even  opposite  parties.  By  a  part  of  opposition,  the 
immediate  acknowledgmitnt  of  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica was  considered  not  only  as  the  wisest,  but  the  only 
measure  which  could  extricate  us  from  the  present  evils, 
without  still  greater  losses,  and  with  any  probable  prospect 
of  deriving  future  advantage  from  our  colonies.  This  was 
the  opinion  held  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Messrs.  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  members  of 
that  party ;  but  the  earls  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Shelburne, 
and  lord  Cambden,  Messrs.  Dunning  and  Barre,  with  some 
other  members  of  both  houses,  were  totally  averse  from  the 
independence  of  America.  Such  a  concession  they  consi- 
dered as  the  greatest  of  all  political  and  national  evils,  and 
as  including  the  utter  degradation  and  final  ruin  of  Britain. 
The  other  division  of  opposition  admitted  the  evils  to  be 
great,  but  not  equal  to  those  which  must  be  incurred  in 
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c'haP.    endeavouring  to  prevent  its  completion,  and  thought  that 

^^'       no  effort  for  that  purpose  would  be  ultimately  successful. 

.^g  After  the  hostile  declaration  of  France,  the  inquiry 

Mr.  Fox     into  the  state  of  the  nation  was  principally  directed  to  the 

an'mqijdry  condition  of  the  navy.      On  the  11th  of  March,  Mr.  Fox 

into  the      havine  taken  a  view  of  our  naval  force  in  the  various  har- 
atate  oithe  ^ 

■atioD.        hours  of  this  country  and  the   different  stations  abroad,  as 
the  result  of  the  whole  proposed  a  motion,  importing  that- 
the  public  had  paid,  in  the  last  eight  years,  for  the  ordina- 
ries and  extraordinaries  of 'the  navy,  though  the  greater 
part  of  that  period  was  free  from  hostilities,  about  double 
the  sum  to  which  the  estimates  for  the  same  service  amount- 
ed in  the  eight  years  commencing  with   1755  and  endin 
with  1762,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  late  war;  and  tha 
notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  cost,  the  presen 
naval  force  of  Great   Britain  and  Ireland  was  inadequate 
to  the  very  dangerous  crisis  of  public  affairs.      Ministe 


neither  endeavoured  to  confute  the  assertions,  nor  to  over 
turn  the  arguments,  of  their  formidable  adversary  :  th 
force   which  thev  could  not  combat,  they  endeavoured  t 
elude  ;  the  motion,  they   said,  was  impolitic,  as  it  tende 
to  expose  to  the  enemy  the  state  and  disposition  of  ou 
maritime  strength  ;   and  by  this  common  objection,  they^=-' 
prevailed  on  parliament  to  stifle  inquiry. 
Uisinquity         The  great  Statesman  of  opposition  having  failed  in  his 
plans  ami    cndeavour   to     investigate   the   future    efficiency  of     oui 
prepara-     fleets,   was   not  deterred  from  prosecuting   his   inquiries 
the  Canada  which  he  now  turned  to  the  past  direction  and  conduct  o 
^pediuon.  Q^^j.  a,.i^jes,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  he  proposed  to  the- 
committee    the    consideration  of    the  Canada  expedition. 
He  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  the  plan  was  impolitic,, 
unwise,  and  incapable  ol  producing  any   good  effect;   that 
the  provision   ma'lc  lor   it   was  inadequate   to  the  object, 
and  that  general    i^urgoyne   had  acted   agreeably   to   the 
tenor   of  his  instructions  :    if  he   established   these  three 
positions,  (he  said)  he  would  deduce  from  them  a  motion 
concerning  the  conduct  of  lord  George  Gcrmaine.  The  mi- 
nisters opposed  the  inquiry  chiefly  for  ihe  same  reason  that 
they  had  resisted  a  former  attempt  of  a  similar  tendency, 
the  absence  of  one  of  the  parties  ;  they,  however,  entered 
more  into  the  actual  merits  of  the  plan  than  on  thepreced- 
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ing  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  northern    CHAP. 
expedition  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  wise   and  necessary  ^^L^^ 
measure  ;  that  it  was  capable  of  success,  and  the  design      uj^ 
evidently  practicable  ;  and   that   the  noble  secretar}'',    in 
whose  department  it  lay,  had  omitted  nothing  which  could 
be  done  by  an  attentive  minister  to  ensure  its  success. 
Although  they  did  not  fully  enter  upon  this  justification, 
yet  they  brought  forward  that  which  they   appeared   to 
consider   as    their   principal    ground    of   defence.       The 
question  being  at  length  called  for,  the  first  resolution  was 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  164  to  44.      Mr.  Fox,  enraged 
and  indignant  at  the  event  of  this  division,  not  only  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  propose  another  motion ;  but, 
taking  the  resolution  of  censure  out  of  his  pocket,  tore  it 
into  pieces,  and  immediately  quitted  the  house. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  early  in  this  session  moved 
and  procured  a  grand  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  nation  ;  and  having  been  very  active  in  forwarding 
its  investigations,  on  the  7th  of  April  he  took  a  general 
view  of  the  progress  and  result.  It  had  not  produced,  in 
every  case,  he  said,  the  desired  information,  but  the  effects 
on  the  whole  had  been  important  and  beneficial ;  they  had 
ascertained  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  vast 
expenditure  which  accrued  from  the  American  wan 
Ministers,  it  was  true,  had  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
prevent  parliament  from  being  informed :  but,  in  opposing 
the  resolutions  as  unseasonable,  they  had  fully  admitted 
the  facts  on  the  allegation  of  which  they  were  grounded. 
They  were  far  from  pretending  that  the  asserted  defi- 
ciencies of  the  army  and  navywere  unfounded  ;  they  ob- 
jected not  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  to  the  policy 
ef  the  publication.  Viewing  the  state  of  the  resources  The  duke 
made  known  through  the  exertions  of  the  committee,  he  mond  pro- 
proposed  to  finish  the  inquiry  by  an  address  to  the  throne,  J*?**^'  ""J 
which  should  exhibit  an  abstract  of  the  information  gb-  thethroDe. 
tained,  the  resolutions  proposed,  and  the  general  inferences 
which  sprung  from  the  whole. 

Founded  upon  these  bases,  the  projected  address 
represented  to  his  majesty  th£  state  of  his  dominions; 
and  expressed  the  indignation  of  the  house  against  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  by  which  it  was  caused.     In  this 
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CHAP.  caUmitous,  though  he  trusted  not  desperate,  situation  of 
public  affairs,  they  reposed  their  ultimate  hope  in  his 
^YY%  majesty 's  paternal  goodness.  It  reminded  the  king  of 
the  constitutional  principles,  whence  issued  the  revolution, 
and  the  accession  of  his  illustrious  house  ;  and  the  great 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  while  its  gov* 
ernment  adhered  to  these  principles.  It  recalled  to  his 
majesty's  recollection   the   prosperous  and  glorious 

STATE  IN  WHICH  HE  FOUND  THESE    REALMS  :     contrasted 

the  condition  of  that  time  with  the  present  dutresSy  and 
declared  a  confidence  that  the  wisdom  and  goo^lncss  of 
the    sovereign  would  put  an  end    to  that   system    under 
which  so  fatal  a  reverse  had  taken  place*     This   was  the 
substance  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  address,  interspersed 
through  which  was  poignant  asperity  against  his  mnjtstv's 
court  and  administration.      While  proposing  remedies  for 
the  alleged   evils,  he  insisted  that  the  only  sure  means  of 
extrication  from  a  war  with  the  colonies,  was   the  recog- 
nition  of  their  unqualified  independence.   This  was  a  propo- 
fppiMMition   satjon,  to  which  not  only  lord  North,  but  the  most  firmly  and 
anpi!tlon  of  violently  and  ardent  supporter  of  coercive  measures  was  not 
AnieHcan   more  inimical  than  the  illustrious  champion  of  conciliation, 
fTencct'^'     the  earl  of  Chatham.  His  lordship  had  that  session  frequendy 
attended  the  house  of  peers,  less  from  the  relaxation  of4ijS- 
temper  than  from  the  calls  of  duty,  which  the  increasing  c^ila- 
mities  of  his  country  made  him  consider  as  every  day  more 
imperious.    In  a  bodily  state  fitted  only  for  the  stillness  and 
quiet  of  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  encountered  the  active  war- 
^  fare  of  the  senate,  hoping  his  counsels  might  at  length  be 

admitted  by  those  who  were  experiencing  such  evils  from 
former  rejection  and  intractability,  and  that,  in  his  old 
age,  he  might  contribute  to  restore  part  of  the  prosperity, 
greatness,  and  glory,  which  he  had  acquired  for  his  coun- 
try in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  and  which  left  her  when  he 
ct^ased  to  guide  her  affairs.  His  exertion,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  session,  so  much  beyond  his  bodily  strength, 
had  increased  his  distemper  ;  but  informed  of  the  business 
that  was  to  be  agitated,  and  aware  of  the  doctrines  which 
would  be  brought  forward,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on 
himself  to  render  it  manifest  to  the  world,  that  though  he 
agreed  with  the  marquis  of  Kockingham  and  his  adherents 
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ID  reprobating  the  system  of  ministry,  he  totally  differed  ciiAP. 
from  them  on  the  question  of  American  independence.  ^  - 
He  accordingly  betook  himself  to  the  senate,  of  which,  ^^^g 
lor  near  half  a  century,  he  had  been  the  brightest  lumi- 
nary* Having  arrived  in  the  house,  he  refreshed  himself 
in  the  lord  chancellor's  room,  until  he  learned  that  busi- 
ness was  about  to  begin.  The. infirm  statesman  was  led 
into  the  house  of  peers,  attended  by  his  son-in-law,  lord 
Mahon,  and  resting  on  the  arm  of  his  second  son,  Mr. 
William  Pitt.  He  was  richly  dressed  in  a  superb  suit  of 
black  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees 
in  flannel.  He  was  pale  and  emaciated,  but  the  darting  Lasteffbrts 
quickness,  force,  and  animation  of  his  eyes,  and  the  ex-  chaUiam. 
pression  of  his  whole  countenance,  showed  that  his  mind 
retained  its  primeval  perspicacity,  brilliancy,  and  strength. 
l^e  lords  stood  up,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass 
through  to  the  bench  of  the  earls,  and  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  deportment,  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distin- 
guished, lie  bowed  to  them  as  he  proceeded.  Having 
taken  his  seat,  he  listened  with  the  most  profound  attention 
to  the  speech  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  When  his  grace 
had  finished,  lord  Chatham  rose  :  he  lamented  that,  at  so 
important  a  crisis,  his  bodily  infirmities  had  interfered  so 
often  with  his  regular  attendance  on  his  duty  in  parlia- 
ment. *^  I  have  this  day  (said  he)  made  an  effort  beyond 
the  powers  of  my  constitution,  to  come  down  to  the 
house,  perhaps  the  last  time  I  shall  enter  its  walls, 
^to  express  my  indignation  against  the  proposition  of 
"  yielding  the  sovereignty  of  America.      My  lord,  I   re-  "^ 

^^  joice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I  am 
**  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment 
'^  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as 
'^  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist 
^^  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture  ;  but^  my 
^^  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  never  will 
^*  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignomi- 
^  nious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions. 
"Shall  a  people  so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  fall 
^^  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  It  is  impossible. 
"  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of 
"  this  kingdom  ;  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  main- 
Vol.  II.  B  b 
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CHAP.    *^tain  iu  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not  p  and  uny 
J^m^,^^^.  ^^ state,  my  lords,  is  beuer  than  despair.       Let  us  i^t  ieasi 
177a      ^^  make  one  effort ;  and,  if   we  must  faU,  let  us  fall  like 
^*m*en."  ,      ^ 

The  duke  of  Richmond  declared  his  grief*  and  horror 
at  the  dismemherment  of  the  empire  to  be  as  great  ^  that 
of  any  man  in  the.  house  or  nation,  but  how  was  it  he  avoid* 
ed:  he  himseelf  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  meajAS  Qf 
resisting  with  success  the  combination  of  America  with 
France  and  Spain.  He  did  not  know  how  to  preserve  the 
dependence  of  America.  If  any  person  could  prevent  suchan 
«vil,  lord  Chatham  was  the  man  ;  but  what  were  the  aieaiis 
that  great  statesman  Mould  propose.  Lord  Chatham,  ap« 
tated  by  tliis  appeal,  made  sin  eager  efibrt  at  its  conclusioii 
Pit  iUiieft^.to  rise ;  but  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  hia  band 
to  his  heart,  he  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fit.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  lord  Temple,  who  were  nearest  him, 
caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  house  was  immediately 
in  commotion,  strangers  were  ordered  to  depart,  and  the 
house  was  adjourned.  Lord  Chatham  being  carried  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  medical  assistance  soon  arrived* 
Recovering  in  some  degree,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter 
detUi,  to  his  villa  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  and  there  he  lingered  ti}!  the 
11th  of  May,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham  ;  his  death 
being  hastened  by  his  efforts  to  save  his  countr}\  whose 
interest  and  glory  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to 
and  cha«  promote.  Many  as  are  the  examples  of  uncommon  ability 
F»«f*r-  which  English  history  presents,  she  has  none  to  recoM 
more  brilliant,  more  forcible,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  times 
in  which  it  operated.  Surpassing  other  senators  in  glow- 
ing, energetic,  and  commanding  eloquence,  he  still  farther 
exceeded  them  in  political  wisdom  ;  astonishing  parliament 
as  an  orator,  he  astonished  the  nation  and  all  mankind  as 
a  statesman*  Rarely  have  been  united  in  the  same  person, 
such  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Grasping  the 
principles,  circumstances,  and  relations  to  be  considered 
and  discussed,  he  instantaneously  perceived  the  arguments 
to  be  adduced  in  deliberation,  or  the  means  to  be  employedL. 
In  cqpduct,     Sagacious  to  discover,  rapid  and  powerful 
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invent  and  combine,  luminous  and  strong  to  explain  and  CHAP, 
impress,  he  was  decisive  and  prompt  in  execution.  He  not  ^^r-v^^^ 
only  discerned  and  chose  effectual  means,  but  applied  them  i77g. 
at  the  instant  of  time  which  was  most  favourable  to  their 
efficacy*  Thoroughly  master  of  the  human  character,  he 
perfectly  comprehended  the  general  and  peculiar  talents 
and  qualities  of  all,  with  whom  either  accident,  inclination, 
or  duty  induced  him  to  converse.  Hence  he  selected  the 
fittest  instruments  for  executing,  in  the  manifold  depart- 
ments of  public  service,  his  wise,  bold,  and  sublime  plans. 
Not  his  intellectual  powers  only,  but  the  estimation  result- 
ing from  these,  in  union  with  his  moral  conduct,  gave  to 
Mr.  Pitt  an  authority  far  transcending  that  of  other  min- 
isters :  inaccessible  to  avarice,  unseduced  by  pleasure  and 
luxury,  the  abstinence  of  his  dispositions,  and  the  tempe- 
rSince  of  his  habits,  confirmed  that  confidence  which  his 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  created:  destined  for  the  army, 
he  did  not  receive  an  academic  education.  The  ground- 
work of  erudition  was  indeed  laid  in  classical  knowledge;^ 
but  the  superstructure  was  left  to  himelf.  His  studies 
were  ethics,  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and  politics ;  espe- 
cially the  history  and  politics  of  his  country.  Thus  he  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  self-taught.  His  genius,  though  ex- 
traordinary in  force  and  fertility,  and  enriched  with  am-  , 
pie  materials,  not  being  disciplined  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity  and  knowledge,  did  not  habitually  exert  itself  in 
close  deduction  ;*"  but,  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  views,  force  of  reasoning,  depth  of  con- 
clusion, and  sagacity  of  prediction ;  strength  and  sublimity 
of  imagery,  and  appositeness  of  allusion  ;  for  pathetic  in 
every  kind  and  variety ;  for  wielding  at  will  the  judgment, 
fancies,  and  passions  of  his  hearers,  William  Pitt  stood 

q  At  Katon,  where  he  wai  the  intern porary  and  tVicml  of  Littleton  aiid 
Tieldins. 

r  Kcasonin^;  docs  not  merely  depend  upon  power,  but  on  power  confirmed 
aod  facilitated  by  habit.  Every  able  man  is  not  necessarily  a  habitual  logician : 
iMn*  ib  ever)'  age  and  countrv  wirich  exhibits  works  of  great  ability,  necessarily 
eminent  for  ratiocinative  cHbrts.  in  the  ruign  of  4ieorge  the  second,  close  argu- 
ment was  not  the  principal  cliaracteristic  of  our  senatorial  oratory  ;  brilliant  and 
nowerfid  images  to  charm  the  fancy,  pathetic  descriptions  and  exhibitions  to 
impress  the  feeHngs,  aided  by  graceful  elocution  an<l  delivery  to  strike  the  senses, 
were  much  more  prominent  in  the  most  approved  nio<Iels,  than  an  uubroketi 
ehftin  of  antecedents  and  consequences  merely  conducting  truih  to  the  under' 
standing.  Thus  the  state  of  the  senute  encouraged  that  nKxlcof  clocjn^nce  whic^ 
Uie  eariy  studies  and  pursuits  of  Mr.  Pitt  tended  to  b^stn^. 
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CHAP,   unrivalled.     Bat  his  wisdom,  niagnaniniit)^,  and  energy, 
^^'       are  most  clearly  beheld  in  their  effects*     At  the  beginning 
1778.      ^^  ^^^  seven  years  war,  the  nation,  perceiving  their  coun- 
try neglected  by  ministers,  her  arms  discomfited  &nd  in|^o- 
rious,  and  her  spirits  drooping  and  desponding,  called  on 
Mr**  Pitt  for  relief.    Unsupported  by  court  interest,  obnox* 
ious  to  the  confederacy  which  had  long  prevailed,  his  genius 
overpowered  intrigue.    He  came  to  the  highest  office,  when 
none  else  by  holding  it  could  save  the  state.    Hnving  risea^ 
exclusively  by  ability  himself,  his  chief  object  was  to  bring' 
every  kind  of  ability  into  action  which  could  be  beneficidL 
to  the  country.      Disdaining  to  govern  by  parties,  he  ab- 
sorbed them  all  into  his  own  vortex.  From  torpidity,  weak^ 
ness,  defeat,  disgrace,  and  dejection,  he  changed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nation  to  ardour,  strength,  victory,  glory, 
triumph.      Nor  did  Britain  by  her  affection,  gratitude,  am 
admiration,  or  Europe  by  her  astonishment,  bear 
testimonies  of  his  exalted  merit,  than  France  by  her  h 
and  terror  for  the  name  of  Pitt.     As   Britain  flouri 
while  this  statesman  conducted  her  councils,  from  the  ti 
his  direction  ceased  her  decline  commenced;  but,  as  he  ha< 
caused  hirr  elevation  by  his  own  wisdom  and  vigour,  b 
endeavoured  to  prevent  her  downfal  through  the  rashness 
iuUv,  and  weakness  of  others.     From  the  rise  of  this  inno 
vating  system  of  colonial  policy,  he  perceived  its  tendency 
and  foresaw  and  foretold  its  effects.      He  tried  to  ave 
the  evil,  but  his  attempts  were  vain :  a  feeble  body, 
constitution  debilitated  by  intense  application,  and  labour 
ing  under  grievous  malady,  obstructed  his  regular  atten 
dance   in  parliament,  to  deprecate  pernicious  measures 
but,  when  he  did  appear,  his  speeches  deserved  record 
the  emphatic   dictates  of  prophesying  wisdom.      Natu 
arrayed  transcendency  of  genius,  and  grandeur  of  soul,  i 
pleasing  and  striking  colours,  and  bestowed  on  this  favou 
rite   son  an  animated  and   expressive  countenance,  a  tal 
and  graceful  figure,  with  a  dignified  mien  and  deportment 
This  statesman  possessed  ambition  in  common  wit 
other  great  minds  that  are  engaged  in  active  life.     If,  how 
cv.T,  he  loved  power,  it  was  neither  to  enrich  himself  no 
his  friends,  but  to  aggrandize  his  country,  and  humble  he 
enemies.      A  more  appropriate  feature  in  his  character, 


vmitenipt  for  ttme  mediocrity.  He  petluipB  too  much  chaf. 
diadaiiicd  that  dexterity  and  address,  which,  though  easily  ^J^L, 
attained^and  no  indication  of  superior  talents,  often  smooths  _g^ 
the  road  for  the  execution^of  wise  and  beneficial  plans ;  such 
a  man  must  have  seen  the  inferiorityof  his  colleagues ;  but 
it  ivaa  not  necessary  to  his  political  purposes  to  make  them 
feel  that  inferiority.  His  unbending  resolution  is  an  object 
of  regret  to  patriots,  as  it  produced  his  resignation,  when 
his  services  were  so  essential  to  his  country.  In  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  private  life,  lord  Chatham  was  amiable  and 
estimable.  He  married  a  lady,  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter rendered  her  worthy  of  such  a  husband ;  whose  con- 
versation solaced  his  mind  in  the  hours  of  infirmity  and 
pain,  and  whose  views  coincided,  and  efforts  cooperated, 
^rith  his  own,  in  the  tuition  of  their  several  children*. 
Pew  and  trivial  were  the  blemishes,  which  merely  showed 
that  this  extraordinary  man  was  not  exempted  from  the 
imperfections  of  humanity ;  but  the  historian  who  desires 
^o  narrate  the  truth,  must  endeavour  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  as  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  England. 

When  the  intelligence  of  lord  Chatham's  death  arrived,  Tribatetof 
^Jie   house  of  commons  being  sitting,  colonel  Barre,  in  a  '^^^'y. 
croncise  but  just  eulogium,  expressed  the  obligation  of  the  tudc  paid 
country  to  the  deceased  statesman,  and  moved  an  address  morr  by^ 
^o  his  majesty,  for  directions  that  his  remains  should  be  v^^- 

incnt* 

interred  at  the  public  expense :  the  motion  received  gene- 
iral  approbation.     A  monument  was  also  proposed,    and 
unanimously  resolved  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  abbey. 
The  following  day  it  was  stated  to  the  house,  that  the  illus- 
trious object  of  their  veneration,  highly  as  he  had  benefit^ 
a-^d  the  nation,  had  been  by  no  means  equally  attentive  to 
1^18  own  private  fortune ;  and  that  notwithstanding  tus  op- 
portunities, he  had  left  his  family  destitute  of  all  suitable 
provision.      An  address  was  proposed  and  voted  to  his 
majesty,  by  which  an  annuity  of  4P00l.  per  annum  was 
settled  for  ever  on  those  heirs  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham 
to  whom  the  earldom  might  descend,  and  20,0001.  were 
granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Towards  the  close   of  this  session,  application  was 
xnade  to  parliament  in  favour  of  Ireland,  to  relieve  that 
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CHAP,   country  from  sundry  restraints  respecting  their  muraftc^ 
?|[^V    tares  and  trade :  these  resirictions  injured  Ireland,  it  was 
^^^      alleged,  without   serving  Britain.      From  the  facts  pre- 
Applies-     sented  by  lord  Nugent,  who  introduced  the  business,  and 
runnenfln'  Other  Collateral  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  trade  of  Ire- 
g^V^    land  had  suiFered  severely  during  the  war ;  that  the  expor- 
tation of  Irish  manufactures,  was  in  a  great  measure  sus- 
pended ;  that  thence  numbers  of  the  people  were  deprived, 
of  their  stated  employments,  and  rendered  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.     The  decay  of  the  trade  was  stilL 
more  severely  felt,  in  consequence  of  very  heavy  additions 
which  h'cid  been  recentlv  made  to  the  civil  establishments 
by  the  increase  of  pensions  and  other  burdensome  appoint- 
ments :  the   relief  solicited  was   to  take  oif  some  of 
many  incumbrances  which  oppressed  both  the  export  an 
import  traffic  of  that  kingdom.      In  order  to  favour  the 
woollen  manufactory  of  England,  the  Irish  had  been  hm 
dered   from  manufacturing   their  own  wool :  the   conse 
quence   was,    that    Irish   wool  was   smuggled   over  int 
France,  to  the  great  detriment  of  British  manufacture 
as  with  such  materials  France  would  soon  be  able  to  riv 
England,      Bills  were  introduced  to  revive  the  trade  an 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  without  injuring  this  country^ 
The  relief  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  was,  first^- 
that  the  Irish  might  be  permitted  to  export  directly  to  th 
,  British  plantations  or  settlements  all  merchandise  whic 

should  be  the  produce  of  that  kingdom  or  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  wool  and  woollen   manufactures  only  excepted ;  a: 
also  foreign  certificate  goods  legally  imported  :   2dly,  tha 
a  direct  importation  should  be  allowed  to  all  commoditie: 
being  the  produce  of  the  British  plantations,  tobacco 
excepted  :   3dly,  that  the  direct  exportation  of  glass  manu 
factured   in   Ireland   should  be  permitted  to  all  places  ex — - 
cept  Great  Britain  :   4th ly,  that  the  importation  of  cottoi^ 
yarn  the  manufacture  of  Ireland  should  be  allowed,  duty 
free,  in  Great  Britain  :   as  also,  5thly,  the  importation  o: 
sail-cloth  and  cordage.    Bills  founded  on  these  proposition^ 
encountered  a  strong  oppo«iition.     The  projected  change^ 
alarmed  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  and  also^ 
the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  the  county  of  Not^ 
tinghtim,  who  strenuously  opposed  the  admission  of  Ire^ — 
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land  to  a  participaiion  of  the  rights  of  British  Rubjects ;    CHAP. 
and  a  general  alarm  was  spread  through  most  of  the  trad-  ^J^!L^ 
ing  and  manufacturing  parts  of  the  kingdom.     They  con-      j^^g 
sirlered   the   admittance  of  Ireland  to  any  share  of  Bri- 
tl:>ii  trade,  as  not  only  destructive  of  their  property,  but 
being  equally  subversive  gf  the;r  rights.     They  were  as 
little  disposed  to  consent  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
cultivate  their  own  manufactures,  and  dispose  of  their  / 

native  commodities  at  the  proper  foreign  markets,  as  they 
were  to  admit  them  to  any  limited  degree  of  participation. 
After  much  discussion,  in  ^  hich  the  supporters  of  the  bill  The  eonsi- 
had  the  advantage,  it  was  agreed  by  both  parties  to  defer  p^i'^^ 
the  final  adjustment  until  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
The  opposers  gave  way  to  partial  enlargements  with  regard 
to  Irish  trade,  from  which  its  supporters  hoped  that,  by 
allowing  them  another  session  before  its  final  determina- 
tion, they  might  become  well  disposed  to  promote  some 
of  the  propositions. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  introduced  a  bill  for  bui  fnr  ez- 
restraining  contractors  with  government  from  a  seat  in  cjjjjjllilto,^ 
parliament,  unless  the  contract  should  be  made  at  a  public  from  the 
bidding.    The  arguments  on  both  sides  were  obvious  :  by  commoM. 
the  proposers  jpf  the  law  it  was  alleged,  that  contracts 
were  often  granted,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  for 
purposes  of  corruption :  by  its  impugners,  that  it  would 
be  very  unjust  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  privileges  as 
a  British  subject,  because  he  had  engaged  to  furnish  at  a 
stipulated  price  articles  wanted    for  the  public  service. 
Members   of  parliament,  who  were  debarred  from  this 
source  of  mercantile  profit,  if  disposed  to  traffic  in  corru]>- 
tion,  could   easily  accomplish  their   desire  clandestinely 
through  agents :  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only 
two,  the  numbers  being  against  it  115,  for  it  113. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  near  the  close  of  the  session,  sir  Repeal  of 
George  Saville  proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  certain  king^WU- 
penalties  and  disal)iiities,  that  were  established  by  an  act  r«»pcoting 
of  the  tenth  of  William  III.  for  preventing  the  farther  ^^^  **" 
growth  of  popery.     The  legal  and  political  ability  of  Mr. 
Dunning  was  chiefly  employed  in  explaining  the  evils  now 
proposed  to  be  removed.     By  the  act  in  question,  popish 
priests  or  jesUits,  found  to  officiate  in  the  service  of  the 
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CMAP.    Romish  churchy  incurred  the  penalties  of  felony  if  foreign- 
^^^^^,1.  ers,  and  of  high  treason  if  natives :  the  successions   of 
177S.      popish  heirs  educated  abroad  were  forfeited,  and  their 
estates  descended  to   the  next  protestant  heir :  a  son,   or 
other  nearest  protestant 'relation,  might  take  possession  of 
the  estate  of  a  father  or  other  next  kinsman  of  the  popish 
persuasion,  during  the  life  of  the  real  proprietor :  papists 
were  prevented  from  acquiring  any  legal  property  by  pur- 
chase^  a  term  which  in  law  included  every  mode  of  acqtiir- 
ing  property,  but  descent :  and  thus  the  varrous  sources 
of  acquisition  were  shut  up  from  the  Roman  catholics. 
The  mildness  of  government  had 'softened  the  rigour  of 
the  law ;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  popish  priests 
constantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  basest  of  mankind,  com- 
mon informers.  On  the  evidence  of  any  of  these  wretches, 
the  magisterial  and.  judicial  powers  were  necessitated  to 
enforce  all  the  shameful  penalties  of  the  act.     Others  of 
these  punishments  held  out  powerful  temptations  to  horri- 
ble and  flagitious  crimes.     They  seemed  fitted  to  poison 
the  sources  of  domestic  felicity,  to  dissolve  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  obligations  and  duties,  and  to  loosen  all  the 
bonds  of  society.      Besides  the  intolerant  and  oppressive 
principle  of  the  act,  it  appeared  from  the  history  of  its 
enactment,*  that  it  was  a  measure  of  party  intrigue  more 
than  of  general  policy.   Even  if  there  then  existed  reasons 
which  justified  severity,  they  were  no  longer  in  force. 
.  The  Roman  catholics  had  conducted  themselves  with  un- 
questionable propriety  during  the  present  reign,  and  had 
that  very  session  presented  a  petition,  expressive  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  king  and  government,  and 
their  resolution,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
defend  their  king  and  country  against  the  apprehended 
^     invasion  of  the  French  and  all  their  enemies.    The  minis- 
terial party  was  extremely  well  inclined  to  show  favour  to 
such  meritorious  subjects ;  and,  though   aware  of  their 
general  unpopularity,  they  did  not  themselves  choose  to 
hazard  a  proposition  which  would  most  probably  excite 
alarm  among  the  protestants;  they  very   gladly  adopted 
therefore  the  measure  when  brought  forward  by  opposi- 
tion, and  the  bill  passed  both  houses  without  a  division. 

s  See  BurD«Cs  History'  of  his  own  I'imes. 
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7hb  supplies  for  this  year  were  sixty  tbousftiid  sea^    CHAP, 
stfien,  with  a  eonsideraUe  augmentation  of  land  forces«  ^J^L. 
Vhe.  ways  and  means  were,  a  loan  of  six  millions  at  three      ,^^g 
per  cent.,  with  an  annuity  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings  for  Supplies. 
ji  certain  number  of  years,  or  for  life ;  the  sum  of  480^000l.  *"* 
W9B  raised  by  a  lottery,   and  two  millions  by  exchequer 
bills.     The  new  taxes  were,  an  additional  duty  of  eight 
g^neas  per  ton  imposed  on  all  French  wines,   and  four 
^  guineas  on  all  other  wines,  six-pence  in  the  pound  on 
•bouses  valued  from  five  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  one 
shilling  on  all  above  fifty  pounds.     The  house  tax  bill  was 
strongly  opposed,  as  unjust,  partial,  and  oppressive ;  from 
the  high  value  of  the  houses  in  London,  it  was  asserted 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  burden  would  be  borne  by  the  me- 
tropolis.     It  was  answered,  that  the  value  of  houses  arose 
chiefly  from  their  situation,  which  rendered  them  pleasant, 
eonvenient,  or  profitable  to  their  occupiers,   and  that  the 
^vantages  much  more  than  compensated  the  expense  even 
^th  this  addition ;  that,  in  other  commercial  places,  rent 
''^^e  in  proportion  to  their  lucrative  situation,   and  that 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  contribute   a   much 
8T^ater  share    of  the  tax  than  had    been  asserted:  the 
houses  in  every  town  or  village  as  well  as  in  London, 
Would  pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
situation.  Beside  the  specific  sums  granted  by  parliament, 
^^  application  was  made  for  a  vote  of  credit.     This  requi- 
sition occasioned  a  very  warm  debate :  opposition  con- 
^aded,  that  the  incapacity  of  administration  was  so  glar- 
^Sv  and  their  conduct  so  very  absurd  and  ruinous,  that  it 
Would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  trust  to  their  discretion. 
Ministers  defended  their  own  measures,  and  insisted  that 
^  ^ote  of  credit  was  both  usual  and  necessary  in  such  cir- 
f  ^^atances,  and  that,  though  the  assertions  of  opposition, 
^^  proved^  would  demonstrate  them  unfit  for  their  offices, 
^^t,    until   the    allegations    were   established    on    better 
S'^Unds  than  declamatory  invective,  the  present  counsel- 
^^^  having  the  confidence   of  parliament,   remained  in 
*^ii"  offices ;    and  the  public  service  therefore  required, 
T^^y  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging 
^^ir  duties.     The  minority  appeared  not  to  have  meant 
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CHAP,    any  objection  to  the  vote  of  credit,  since,  notwithstanding 
^^ '      the  eloquence  exerted  on  the  subject,  they  suffered  it  to 


izrs.      P^^^  without  a  division. 
A  motion  The  charge  of  boundless  expenditure  was  a  frequent 

for  an  in-       ,  r»ji«j«^i-  •  j 

quiiy  re-  theme  oi  animadversion  during  the  session,  and  a  com- 
ex^^^di-  i^i^^^^  ^^^  proposed  for  inspecting  the  public  accounts  ; 
ture,  but  the  motion  was  controverted  by  the  supporters  of  ad- 

ministration, who  declared,  that  the  prudence  and  econo- 
my of  ministers  were  so  very  great  and  satisfactory,  that 
all  examination  of  accounts  would  be  superfluous.  If 
undue  profits  in  some  particular  instances  had  been  obtain- 
ed by  contractors,  the  treasury  would  oblige  them  to  re- 
fund such  sums,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  inquiry  should  be 
made.  The  inspection  might  be  productive  of  great  mis- 
chief, by  disseminating  ill  founded  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions among  the  people.  Although  this  reasoning,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  investigate  the  management  of  pecunia- 
ry stewards,  because  they  themselves  and  their  connexions 
asserted  that  they  were  prudent  and  economical,  may  not 
convince  an  impartial  reader,  yet  it  convinced  the  major- 
ity in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  desired  inquiry  was 

H  rejected,  p^^^ented. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued.     His 
majesty  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  after  returning 
thanks  to  parliament  for  their  wise  deliberations  and  vigor- 
ous efforts,  expressed  himself  respecting  the  interference 
of  France,  with  a  dignity  and  magnanimity  worthy  of  the 
first  personage  in  the   first  nation  of  the  universe.     He 
spoke  the  merited  resentment  of  conscious  justice,    sup- 
Dignified     ported  by  conscious  power,     "  My  desire  (said  our  king) 
answer  of    4c  ^^  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  has  been  uniform 
tj.  ^^  and  sincere ;  I  reflect  with  great  satisfaction,  that  I  have 

^^  made  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  law  of  nations,  the  rule 
of  my  conduct ;  and  that  it  has  been  my  constant  care  to 
give  no  just  cause  of  ofience  to  any  foreign  power :  let 
^^  that  power,  by  whom  this  tranquillity  shall  be  disturbed, 
"  answer  to  their  subjects,  and  to  the  world,  for  all  the  fatal 
^^  consequences  of  war :  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  my  par- 
*^  liament  have  enabled  me  to  be  prepared  for  such  events 
^^  and  emergencies  as  may  happen ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
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^*  e  :2^pcrienccd  valour  and  discipline  of  my  fleets  and  armies,    CIIAP. 
*'  £«.Y3d  the  loyal  and  united  ardour   of  the  nation,  armed  ^  ^.^^  ^ 
^^  si^r^d  animated  in  the  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear      ^jj^ 
"  t^>  them,   will  be  able,  under  the  protection  of  Divine 
«  t^'ovidence,  to  defeat  all  the  enterprises  which  the  cne- 
u  i^vmies  of  my  crown  may  presume  to  undertake,  and  con- 
«(  V'i^ce  them  how  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  the  spirit 
^  atrmd  strength  of  Great  Britain." 
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Campaign  opens  in  Amerttia* — Operations  by  detachmenU 
from  general  Howe^s  army. — Howe    resigns  the  com* 
mand— festival  in  honour  of  him^  under    the   name  of 
3Jischienza — departs  for  Europe — and  is  succeeded  ty 
sir  Henry  Clinton* — Arrival  of  commisioners  from  Bri- 
tain.— The  Americans  refuse  to  treaty  unless  as  an  iruk* 
pendent  nation. — Evacuation  of  Philadelphior^and  march 
through  the  Jerseys. — Battle  of  Freehold  court  house^ 
the  British   army   is  successful — and  arrives    at  New 
Tork. — D*Estaing  arrives  with    a  French  fleet- — mart- 
lime  operations. — Attempts  upon  Rhode  Island. — Partial 
and  detached  expeditions. — D*Estaing   departs  for  the 
West  Indies. — Farther  proceedings  of  the  commissionen 
— issue   a  proclamation  without  effect — return  to  Eng' 
land. — Congress  publish    a    counter  manifesto.^-^Hos^ 
lilies  in  Europe. — Admiral    Keppel  takes  the   command 
of  the   channel  feet. — Capture  of  the  Licorne    French 
frigate — of  the  Pallas.'— -Keppel  returns  to  Portsmouth 
for  a   reinforcement — sails  in  pursuit   of  the  enemy^ 
descries  the  French  feet  off  Ushant. — Battle  of  the  27th 
of  jfuly  indecisive. — The  French  feet  retires  during  the 
night. — Apprehensive  of  a    lee  shore^  Keppel  forbean 
pitrsuit, — Captures  by  frigates  and  privateers. — Balance 
greatly  favourable  to  England. — Depredations  by  Paul 
Jones — plunders  the  seat  of  lord  Selkirk. — Crimination 
,  and  recrimination  by  Keppel  and  Palliser — are  respeC' 

lively  tried  and  acquitted. 

w\'  FROM  political   proceedings  we  now  return  to 

N^r-vr^s^  niililary  transactions.     The  hostile  armies  at  Philadelphia 

^'^'^:      anil  Valley  Forge  passed  the  severity  of  the  wititer  within 

ofieiisin'     a  f t  w  Hiilcs  of  each  other^  in   great  tranquillity.     Spring 

Aiucnca.    ;,» rfyed,  and  the  commander  in  chief  continued  to  repast 

hi.nsclf  at  Philadelphia  ;  he,  however,  sent    out    several 

occasional    detachments,  which  displayed  British   intrc- 
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pidity  and  skill  in  desultory  operations,  without  any  ma-  CHAP, 
terial  result.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  colonel  Maw-  **■  ^^'' 
hood  was  sent  with  the  27th  and  46th  regiments,  and  the  ^^^ 
New  Jersey  volunteers,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  Operation! 
of  Jersey,  to  procure  forage,  and  assist  the  loyalists,  who  menu 
were  severely  oppressed  by  Livingston,  the  American  '^'J^J^*^ 
governor.  Various  creeks  communicate  with  the  Dela-  army. 
ware  on  the  Jersey  side  ;  over  the  AUewas,  one  of  these, 
there  were  three  bridges  ;  Thompson's  farthest  up,  St. 
Quinton's  in  the  middle,  and  Hancock's  next  the  river^ 
At  the  two  last  the  provincials  determined  to  make  a 
stand.  Mawhood  having  pretended  to  retreat,  enticed 
the  Americans  to  cross  St.  Quinton's  bridge,  and  fall  into 
an  ambuscade  which  he  had  previously  formed  ;  the 
enemy  being  surrounded,  most  of  them  were  either  killed, 
taken  prisoners,  or  drowned.  Major  Simcoe,  being  em- 
ployed to  attack  the  party  posted  at  Hancock's  bridge, 
crossed  the  creek  in  boats  by  night  with  a  party  of  sol- 
diers ;  assailed,  surprised,  and  dispersed  the  Americans  ; 
and  secured  a  passage  for  the  whole  British  detachment  : 
colonel  Mawhood  having  completed  his  forage,  returned  to 
Philadelphia.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  an  American 
brigade,  commanded  by  general  Lacy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  being  posted  at  the  Crooked  billet,  on  one  of  the 
chief  roads  between  the  country  and  Philadelphia,  obstruct- 
ed the  approaches  of  farmers  with  provisions  for  the  city. 
That  enterprising  and  intelligent  officer,  major  Simcoe, 
having  perceived  this  position  and  discovered  its  object, 
proposed  to  march  round  with  the  queen's -rangers,  so  as 
to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy<»  while  another  party  should 
lie  in  ambuscade  to  intercept  their  retreat  to  Washington's 
army.  The  scheme  being  approved,  colonel  Abercrombie 
was  appointed  to  command  the  ambuscade,  and  to  lie  in 
wait  till  he  should  hear  the  firing  of  Simcoe's  corps.  On 
the  30th  of  May,  major  Simcoe  set  oiF  with  his  detach** 
roent  by  the  projected  route^  and  afterwards  Abercrombie 
departed  with  about  four  hundred  light  infantry,  a  large 
party  of  light  dragoons,  and  horses,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
expedition,  to  mount  his  foot  soldiers.  The  colonel  could 
not  reach  the  place  of  his  destination  at  the  appointed 
time  during  the  night  ;  eager,  however,  to  support  major 
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CHAP.  Simcoe,  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  light  infantr}% 
^^^^^^J^  The  commander  of  the  advanced  corps  having  proceeded 
1778.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Lacy^s  outpost,  was  seen  and  fired  at  by  the 
enemy^s  sentinel,  but  did  not  retire.  The  American  com- 
mander concluding  a  stronger  force  to  be  at  hand,  imme- 
diately filed  up  the  country,  and,  by  abandoning  his  bag- 
gage escaped  the  pursuik  The  British  troops  having  dis- 
lodged the  provincials,  returned  with  the  captured  baggage 
to  Philadelphia  ;  and,  by  the  success  of  this  excursion, 
greatly  facilitated  the  conveyance  of  provisions  to  the 
British  army.  An  expedition  being  sent  under  majors 
Maitland  and  Simcoe,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  Ame- 
rican vessels,  that  had  escaped  the  preceding  campaign  at 
the  capture  of  the  forts  on  the  Delaware.  These  desul- 
tory enterprises  proved  that  British  courage  and  conduct 
by  land  and  water  were  equal  to  the  efforts  of  former 
times,  however  little  they  conduced  to  the  promotion  of 
British  interest. 
Howe  re-  poR  several  months,  sir  William  Howe  jiad  resolved 

cominaud.  to  resign  his  command,  and  intimated  his  intention  to 
lord  George  Germaine.  His  alleged  ground  for  desiring 
to  be  recalled  was,  that  he  had  not  received  the  necessary 
confidence  and  support  from  administration.  Ministers 
expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at  his  complaint,  the 
grounds  of  which  they  affirmed  were  fully  confuted  by  the 
written  authority  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  the 
force  with  which  he  was  furnished.  The  requested  per- 
mission, however,  was  granted,  and  the  general  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  depart  for  Europe. 

The  easy  and  agreeable  manners  and  indulgent  con- 
duct of  general  Howe,  had  gained  the  affection  of  many 
of  his  officers.     Those  viewing  his  exploits  and  services 
through  the  partial  medium  of  attachment,   attributed  to 
them  a  merit  and  efficacy  greater  than  that  which  has  been 
allowed  them  by  the  rigorous  scrutiny  of  impartial  judg- 
Fe^ivai  in  mcnt.      As  a  testimony  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
hira""*^  ^  ^^^y  ^'^^^  their  general,  some  of  his  officers  gave  in  honour 
ri^rthe      of  him,  when  about  to   resign  his  command,  a  festival, 
MisdiL-u-  which  they  denominated  a  M tschienza.      The  exhibition, 
*••  indeed,  was  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  and  partook  partly 

of  the  nature  of  Roman   5p;:ctaclcs  on  the  return  of  vie- 
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torious  generals  to  their  grateful  country  ;  tife   general     chap. 
marched  through  the  army  between  two  triumphal  arches.  ^L^^^-^^^ 
His  train  of  attendants,  however,  seven  silken  knights  of      ,^.g 
the  blended   rose,    seven  silken   knights    of    the     burn- 
ing mountain,    and    fourteen    damsels    representing   the 
paragons    of  knight   errantry,   called   before  the    imagi- 
nation    the    fabulous  glory     of    chivalrous     ages.        A 
tilt   and    tournament,  or  mock    representation  of  warlike 
achievements^    made    a  part  of  the  entertainment.    On  the 
top  of  each  triumphal  arch  was  placed  a  figure  of  Fame, 
ornamented  with  stars,  blowing  fi*om  her  trumpet,  in  let- 
ters of  light,   Tes  lauriers  sont  immortels.^      While   the 
multitude  were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  this  magnificent 
spectacle,  some  of  the  bystanders,  whose  fancies  had  not 
been  sublimed  into  the  regions  of  romance,  but  suffered 
their  memories  fully  to  recollect,  and  their  judgments  to 
appreciate,  actual  performance,    wondered    where,  when,  ifo^e  dc- 
and  how  these  immortal  laurels  had  been  earned.       Soon  Europe 
after  this  signal  testimony  of  esteem  and  admiration  had  and  is  sue- 
been  adduced  in   favour  of  his  exploits  as  commander  in  sir  Meurj 
chief,    sir  William  Howe  returned  to  Europe,  and   the  ^'^"^°"> 
office  which  he  left  was  conferred  on  sir  Henry  Clinton.       arrWfti  of 
The  British  commissioners  now  arrived  with  concili*  m^joi^rt 
atory  propositions.     To  the  success  of  their  mission,  many  *»?*"  ^"- 
obstacles  were    foreseen ;  but   some  had  lately  occurred 
which    had  not  been  expected.     Before    the   completion 
of  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  Americans,  the  court 
ef    Versailles   stated  a  difficulty,  without  the  removal  of 
which    they   said   they    could   not  accede  to  an  alliance. 
Were  Britain  and  America  to  be  reconciled,  on  terms  by 
which  the  latter  should   renounce  her  independence,    the 
engagements  which  she   might  have  contracted  would  be 
no  longer    valid.     To  destroy  this  ground   of  objection, 
the  congress,  in  November    1777,  entered  into  a  resolu- 
tion, declaring,  that  they  would  reject  all  proposals  for  a 
treaty    with  the  king   of  Great  Britain  which  should  be 
inconsistent  with   the  independence  of  the   United  States, 
or   with  such  alliances  as   might  be  formed  under  their 
authority.     In  the  following  April,  having  seen  copies  of 
the  conciliator}^  bills,  they,  on   the   22d   of  that    month, 
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CHAP,    passed   re^lutidns,    expressing  reprobation   of  the   con- 
*^\J^  duct    of   the    British   parliament,  as   persevering    in  the 
i^^g      same    coercive    plans,     but     by    indirect    and    insidious 
means  ;    and    declaring    their    contempt    of    the    artifi- 
ces   and    dissimulation    by    which    England    endeavour- 
ed   to    put  them   in   execution.     The   general   spirit  of 
their  proceedings   was  continuance  in  hostility  to  Britain, 
and  amity  to  France ;  and  the  tendency  of  their  acts  was 
to  promote  the  same  sentiments  among  the  people.     On 
the  2d  of  May,  Silas  Dean  arrived  at  York  Town  with 
copies  of  the  treaties  concluded  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica   at  Paris.     The  congress   immediately  published  a 
gazette,  which,  besides  a  summary  of  the  whole,  exhibit- 
ed the  most  flattering  articles,  accompanied  by  comments, 
in   which  they  extolled   to  the  people  the  extraordinar}*- 
equity,  generosity,  and  unparalleled  honour  of  the  French 
king.     They  appeared  to  consider  Spain  as  already  a  par- 
ty in  the  confederacy ;  the  other  great  powers  of    Europe 
as  favourable  to  America,  and  dpsiring  the  humiliation  of 
England.      In  such  a  state  of  American  enmity  to    Great 
Britain,  and  exulting  hopes  of  success,  the  commissioners 
arrived  with  their  pacificatory  proposals.      On  the  9ih  of 
June,  they  applied  for  a  passport  to  their  secretary,    doc- 
tor Fergusson,  who,  they  intended,  should  convey   their 
propositions  to  the  congress,  and  conduct  the  negotiation 
with  that  body.      General  Washington  refused  a  passport, 
until  he    should    consult    the    congress  ;   whereupon  the 
commissioners    forwarded  their    papers   by  the  ordinary 
military  posts,  and  they  reached  the  congress  on  the  11th 
of  June.      On  the  17th,  a  brief,  but  decisive  answer  was 
Tlie  Ame-  returned  by  its  president,  manifesting  a  determination  to 
Sise'to"^'   maintain   their    independence,  to  adhere    to  the  engage- 
ti-e«t,un-    ments  with  France,    which  as  an  independent  nation  they 

■CSS  AS  An 

indepeii-  had  Contracted,  and  to  reject  the  present  proposition, 
tion!"*  which  did  not  admit  that  independence.  Reprobating 
the  war  as  unjust  in  principle  and  barbarous  in  conduct, 
they  notwithstanding  declared  their  willingness  to  enter,  as 
an  independent  state,  into  any  negotiation  consistent  with 
their  present  treaties.™     In  a  paper  of  the  same  date,  the 

11  See  Mr.  Prcsiaent  Henrr  Laurence*B  aniwer  to  the  Britifih  comini*- 
aioneiVy  dated  Jane  irth,  1778,  in  the  collcctiou  of  State  papers  for  that  year. 
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congress  issued  its  approbation  of  general  Washington's    CHAP. 
refusal  of  a  passport  to  the  British  secretary.  s^ryr^^^ 

This  answer  plainly  showed,  that  all  attempts  to  con-  1775^ 
ciliate  America  on  the  principles  and  plan  proposed  by  par- 
liament would  be  ineffectual,  and  proved  that  Britain  either 
should  have  persisted  in  coercion,  or  offered  terms  more 
suitable  to  the  present  state  of  sentiments  and  affairs.  The 
offer,  indeed,  by  flattering  the  pride,  encouraged  the  per- 
severance of  the  American  republicans ;  it  confirmed  the 
authority  of  the  congress,  and  proved  to  Britain,  that  the 
only  alternative  was  entire  conquest,  or  the  acknowledgment 
(really  at  least,  if  not  verbally)  that  they  were  no  longer 
subject  to  our  power ;  it  held  out  to  the  loyalists  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  party,  the  proscription  of  their  property, 
and  exile  from  their  native  country ;  and  dispirited  the 
officers  and  soldiers  themselves,  by  deeply  impressing 
them  with  an  idea,  that  the  service  in  which  they  were 
employed  was  considered  as  hopeless* 

A  PLAN  of  operations  had  been  formed  for  the  cam- 
paign, should  the  proposed  treaty  fail.  The  first  move*  Evaeiution 
ment  enjoined  by  the  British  ministers  through  lord  Car-  ^eiphf*' 
lisle  to  the  commander  in  chief,  was  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia.  The  abandonment  of  the  chief  city  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  principal  object  of  so  powerful  an  army  du- 
ring the  whole  campaign,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
dishearten  our  enemies,  or  the  Americans,  or  to  encourage 
the  loyalists ;  nevertheless  there  existed  circumstances 
which  rendered  such  a  measure  expedient.  We  were  no 
longer  at  war  against  the  revolted  colonies  alone,  but  were 
contending  with  the  chief  maritime  power  of  the  world  after 
our  own.  France  had  sent  out  from  Toulon  a  great  naval 
armament,  of  which  the  destination  might  either  be  Ame- 
rica or  the  West  Indies ;  if  the  former,  the  fleet  under  lord 
Howe,  very  inferior  in  force,  might  be  blocked  up  within 
the  long  and  winding  river  of  Delaware,  that  abounded  in 
shoals  and  other  impediments  to  navigation :  besides,  the 
army  ought  to  occupy  a  station  from  which  reinforcements 
might  be  most  easily  and  expeditiously  sent  wherever  they 
were  required.  For  this  purpose  Philadelphia,  so  distant 
from  the  sea,  was  totally  unfit ;  by  reluming  to  New  York, 
they  could  despatch  troops  to  any  other  situation  that  might 
Vot.  IL  D  d 
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CHAF.    most  advantageously  employ  their  exertions :  for  these  rea- 
^^^^^^^     sons,  government  determined  to  direct  the  evacualioh  of 

17^9       Philadelphia. 
The  array  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  army  passed  the  Delaware, 

SlrwMi*  ^"^  ^^^  same  day  encamped  on  the  Jersey  shore.  The 
the  Jer-  country  through  which  they  had  to  march,  was  strong,  and 
intersected  by  defiles;  lest  these  being  occupied  should 
obstruct  his  progress,  sir  Henry  Clinton  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  along  with  him  a  large  supply  of  provisions, 
which,  together  with  the  baggage,  greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  army.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  the 
closeness  of  the  roads  through  the  woods,  the  constant 
labour  of  constructing  or  repairing  bridges  in  a  country 
abounding  in  creeks,  brooks,  and  marshes,  were  all  severe* 
ly  felt  by  the  British  forces.  Washington,  having  disco- 
vered the  design  of  Clinton,  detached  general  Maxwell  to 
obstruct  a  retreat,  until  he  himself  should  cross  the  Ame- 
rican army.  For  several  days  the  provincials  were  not 
able  materially  to  interrupt  the  British  army ;  our  light 
troops  expelled  them  from  the  defiles,  and  the  only  obstruc- 
tions arose  from  the  bridges  l)eing  destroyed.  The  armj 
now  came  to  a  place  where  the  road  was  divided  into  two 
branches  :  that  to  the  left  was  the  shortest,  but  the  river  Ra- 
riton  intervened  ;  the  passage  of  which,  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  superior  in  number,  might  be  both  difficult  and 
dangerous ;  more  especially  as  intelligence  was  received, 
that  Gates  was  advancing  from  the  norths  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Washington  near  that  river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
accordingly  took  the  most  circuitous  route,  nearer  to  the 
coast.  Having  proceeded  some  miles,  he  encamped  on 
he  27th  on  a  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Free- 
hold court  house.  Washington  had  before  kept  to  the  left, 
and  being  now  reinforced,  posted  himself  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Brilish  rear.  Clinton  having  sent  forward 
the  baggage  under  Knyphausen  with  the  first  division  of 
the  army,  he  himself  with  the  last  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  was  informed  that 
large  bodies  of  the  provincials  were  marching  on  both  hU 
flanks,  while  a  considerable  division  followed  himself* 
Suspecting  that  the  o!)ject  of  the  Americans  on  his  flanks 
Wf^s  to  ovcitake  Knyphausen,  who  was  now  retarded  bjr 
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dt'T^cs^  he  determined  to  attack  the  provincials  ivho  hover-     CITAP. 
^a  on  his  rear,  that  they  might  rccal  their  detachments  ^^J^^^^L. 
from  annoying   Knyphausen.      Though   he   was    by   this      y^j^ 
time,  in  prosecution  of  his  march,  descended  into  a  plain,  battle  of 

.  .  t  rcchoid 

and  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  eminence  which  he  had  court 
just  left,  he  attacked  them,  compelled  them  to  fly,  and  *^""** 
would  have  destroyed   the  whole  front  division^  had  not 
Washington,  by  occupying  a  defile  with  his  main  body, 
repressed  the  pursuit.      The  light  troops  who  had  been  sent 
forward  to  attack   Knyphausen,   were   repulsed   by   that 
general,  and  recalled,  to  join  and  support  the  main  army. 
The  loss  of  the  British  that  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  that 
of  the  Americans,  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-one.    Little 
as  was  the  difference  in  point  of  numbers,  it  appears,  from 
his  subsequent  conduct,  that  general  Washington  thought 
iiimself  worsted,  as  he  did  not  afterwards  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the   British   rt treat,  but  marched  away  to  the  left 
towards  the  North  river.  The  circumstances  of  the  engage-  The  BH- 
nent  produced  a  quarrel  between  Lee  and  Washington,  fi^gucccil- 
According  to  Washington,  Lee,  who  commanded  the  ad-  ^^  J 
vanced  corps,  had  disobeyed  orders,  in  not  attacking  the 
^Dcmy  when  they  were  on  the  plain,  and  he  on  the  decli- 
vity J  and  farther  charged  him  with  want  either  of  conduct 
0r  courage,  in  retreating  before  the  British,  though  he  was 
so  advantageously  posted.    Lee  wrote  a  very  angry  letter ; 
W^ishington  answered ;   Lee  replied  still  more  violently : 
a  court  martial  was  demanded  and  ordered ;   the  charges 
^erc,  disrespect  to  the  general,  and  misbehaviour  in  an 
unnecessary  and  shameful  retreat.     He  was  suspended  from 
bis  command  for  twelve  months.      Meanwhile  the  British 
army  arrived  in  safety  at  Sandy  Hook,  where  they  found 
lord  Howe  landed  the  preceding  day :  on  the  5th  of  July  and  arrives 
the  army  embarking,  came  to  New  York  the  same  night.  \ort^ 

The  count  D'Estaing  sailed  from  Toulon  the  13th  of  D*Esuins 
April,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  car-  ^^^r 
ryiog  a  considerable  number  of  troops  on  board ;  but,  from  French 
adverse  winds,  did  not  pass  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  till  the 
15th  of  May.     The  British  ministry,  who  were  not  unap- 
prised of  this  equipment,  got  ready  a  fleet  of  an  equal 
number  of  ships,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  vice- 
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adaiiU  Bjtpob.'  ;  The  armtmcnt  left  PoMftiMertlt  JWUflt 
SOdi  of  May,  and  proceeding  to  Pljrmoutk^  inafly  Mukd 
from  thence  on  the  9th  of  June,  after  such  advices  had 
been  received  as  no  longer  left  it  doubtful  that  the  ToahMH 
squadron  was  bound  to  North  America*  D'Estaing  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the  Sth  of  July,  but  hearing 
of  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  sailed  to  the  northward; 
and  on  the  llth  of  July,  in  the  evening,  came  to  an  an- 
chor off  New  York,  with  an  appu'ent  design  of  atteokpting 
to  enter  the  harbour.  The  naval  force  under  lord  Howe  con* 
sisted  only  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  of  fifty  gnnS| 
with  a  proportional  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessds. 
Intelligence  of  the  count  D'Estaing's  approach  having  been 
received  some  days  before  he  came  in  sight,  a  masterly  dis* 
position  of  their  force  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  wai 
made,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  admiral,  whose 
exertions  were  nobly  seconded  by  the  universal  ardour 
which  prevailed,  not  only  in  the  navy,  army,  and  transport 
service,  but  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  people  at  New 
York.     Some   time  after  D'Estaing's   arrival,  the  Iriod 
was  unfavourable  to  the  execution  of  his  supposed  inten* 
tion ;  bat  on  the  22d  of  July  it  changed  to  the  eastward^ 
and  the   French  fleet  was   seen  weighing  anchor.     Thi 
long  meditated  attack,  it   was  now  supposed,  would  in* 
standy  commence ;  and  so  confident  were   all  it   would 
prove  abortive,  that  the  critical  moment  which  was  to  de- 
cide, not  only  the  fate  of  the  British  fleet  but  of  thearmyi 
was  expected  with  impatience.     But  D'Estaing,  to  their 
great  disappointment,  as  soon  as  his  ships  had  weighed 
anchor,  instead  of  attempting  to  enter  the  harbour,  made 
sail  to  the  southward.    He  afterwards  changed  his  course^ 
and  steered  directly  to  Rhode  Island,  before  which  he  ar- 
rived on  the  29th  of  July.     Lord  Howe  being  informed 
of  the  enemy^s  station,  determined  to  attempt  the  preaer-^ 
vattou  of  the  island ;  but,  as  he  was  inferior  in  number^ 
not  to  vt'Qture  an  engagement,  without  some  considerable 
advantage,  which  might  counterbalance  their  superiority* 
I^or  several  months  the  expulsion  of  the  British  troops 
ir^mi  Rhode  Island,  had  been  in  contemplation  of  the  pro- 
viacials.     In  spring,  general  SuUivan  was  sent  to  take  the 
command  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  made  preparation  for 
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invading  this  province.  To  these  dispositions,  major  gen-  CHAP, 
eral  Pigot,  who  commanded  at  Rhode  Island,  was  not  ^^'' 
inattentive  ;  he  readily  perceived  their  object,  and,  in  ^^^^ 
order  to  retard  them,  sent  two  detachments  under  lieute* 
nant  colonel  Campbell  and  major  Eyre,  who  destroyed  or 
took  the  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  ordnance,  which  were 
prepared  for  the  invasion,  and  burnt  their  ship  timber  and 
dockyards.  From  these  losses,  the  provincials  were  not 
in  readiness  for  cooperation,  when  D'Kstaing  arrived  off 
Rhode  Island.  Lord  Howe,  after  being  detained  four  Manttme 
days  by  contrary  winds,  put  to  sea  on  the  6th  of  August  **l»«»'*t««* 
with  the  British  fleet,  which  was  now  increased  to  eight 
ships  of  the  line,  five  of  fifty  guns,  two  of  forty*four  guns, 
and  four  frigates,  with  three  fireships,  two  bombs,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  Justly  deeming  the  weather 
gage  too  great  an  advantage  to  be  added  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  the  British  admiral  skilfully  and  ably 
contended  for  that  important  object,  while  D'Kstaing  was 
no  less  anxious  to  preserve  it  in  his  own  favour.  The  con- 
test of  seamanship  prevented  an  engagement  on  that  day ; 
but  the  wind  on  the  following  da}'  still  continuing  adverse 
to  the  design  of  the  British  admiral,  he  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  the  present  circumstances,  and  to  engage  the 
enemy ;  forming  the  line  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  joined 
by  three  fireships  which  were  under  the  tow  of  as  many 
frigates*  When  the  fleets  were  about  to  engage,  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  increased  to  a  tremendous  storm,  and  conti- 
nuing for  near  two  days,  by  separating  the  fleets,  not  only 
prevented  immediate  battle,  but  so  dispersed  and  damaged 
the  vessels  of  both  parties,  as  to  render  an  engagement 
for  some  time  impracticable.  The  accidental  meeting  of 
single  ships  after  the  tempest,  produced  conflicts  which 
afforded  new  specimens  of  British  valour  and  nautical  skillw 
Captain  Dawson  of  the  Renown  of  fifty  guns,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th,  fell  in  with  the  French  admiral's  ship, 
the  Languedoc  of  eighty-four,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  difference  of  metal,  attacked  her  with  evident  advan-* 
tage,  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  next 
morning  the  gallant  Dawson  was  preparing  to  renew  thq 
conflict,  when  the  appearance  of  sij^  more  of  the  enemy's 
ships  tompelled  him  to  retire.     The  same  evening,  cap- 
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CHAP,  tain  Hotham,  with  the  Preston  of  fiftv  gune,  attacked  the 
Tonant,  a  French  ship  of  80  guns,  with  similar  vigour  and 
success ;  being  also  the  next  morning  obliged  to  desist,  by 
the  arrival  of  several  other  ships*  On  the  16th  of  August, 
captain  Raynor  of  the  Isis,  also  of  fifty  guns,  attacked  the 
Ceesar  of  74,  and  after  an  engagement  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  forced  her  to  retreat;  but  being  herself  damaged  in 
her  rigging,  was  incapable  of  pursuit.  The  loss  of  the 
£nglifrh  ship  consisted  of  one  killed  and  fifteen  wounded ; 
of  the  enemy,  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  The  French 
ship  was,  besides,  so  much  injured  in  her  hull,  that  she 
was  compelled  to  go  into  Boston  to  refit«  No  portion  of 
ihe  history  of  war  can  the  patriotic  author  write,  or  the 
patriotic  reader  peruse,  with  more  exuUing  pleasure,  than 
accounts  of  actions  which  manifest  British  bravery  and 
conduct  with  inferior  force  triumphant  on  our  peculiar  ele- 
ment. The  disabled  ships  of  Britain  went  to  New  York 
to  refit,  while  the  French  admiral,  with  the  same  intent, 
betook  himself  to  Boston.  When  lord  Howe's  squadrou 
was  repaired,  being  now  incresised  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Monmouth,  one  of  admiral  Byron's  fleet,  he,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Boston,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  :  but  found  the  fleet  so  well  secured  by  their  posi- 
tion, under  cover  of  land  batteries,  that  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  found  more 
ships  of  Byron's  squadron  arrived,  and  the  admiral  him- 
self daily  expected.  The  naval  force  of  England,  on  the 
admiral's  station,  being  now  undoubtedly  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  lord  Howe,  having  previously  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  England  on  account  of  his  health, 
resigned  the  command  to  admiral  Gambier,  and  departed 
for  £urope. 

The  Americans,  trusting  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
(in  Khode  French  fleet,  had  sent  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under 
general  Sulivan,  to  Rhode  Island,  and  commenced  their 
operations*  But  the  dispersion  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
its  final  departure  for  Boston,  daunted  their  spirits,  induced 
many  to  desert,  and  left  the  remainder  inferior  to  the  Bri- 
tish garrison.  General  Sullivan  thereupon  began  his  re- 
treat, and  departed  in  the  night  of  the  28th  of  August 
several  hours  before  the  British  perceived  they  were  gone 
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Sir  Robert  Pigot,  ihe  English  commander,  followed  on    cilAP. 
the  29th,  attacked  the  rear  division,  and  gained  an  advan-      ^^'• 
tage;    but  not   so  decisive   as  to  prevent  the  Americans        ..^ 
from   continuing  their  route.     Sir  Henry  Clinton,    who 
was  hastening  by  sea  to  relieve  Rhode  Island,  arrived  one 
day  too  late  to  intercept  the  retreating  Americans.      Al- 
though the  detention  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  probably  saved 
Sullivan's  corps  from  destruction,  yet  the  miscarriage  of 
w>e  first  enterprise,  which  they  had  undertaken  in  concert 
^xth   France,    not   only  disappointed,    but   offended   the 
Americans ;  and  though  the  officers  and  gentlemen  endea- 
▼ourrd  to  dissemble  every  appearance  of  displeasure,  the 
^orn  inonalty,  less  restrained  by  delicacy  and  policy,  gave 
Ioo^«  to   their  feelings.       Indeed,    scarcely   two   nations 
cotald  be  found  in  the  civilized   world,   whose  manners 
coial<l  be  so  reciprocally  repulsive,  as  the  sanctimonious 
austerity  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  the  gay  l^ity  and 
dissipated   libertinism  of  Frenchmen.      Between  the  sea- 
^^i:^  of  both  countries,  outrages  and  riots  took  place,  that 
^"^^^^  like  to  have  been  attended  with  very  serions  conse- 
^^^xices:  the  leading  men   of  Boston,  however,  exerted 
"'^•^selves  successfully  to  appease  the  tumults,  and  to  give 
•^^^  ^faction  to  their  new  allies.     General  Clinton  having  partial 
^^Vi^rned  towards  New  York,  concerted  several  expeditions  f^^*^^" 

r  ,  ,  ,  ,  tached  cx- 

'or*      destroying  privateers.      Major  general  Grey  being  de-  iteditions. 
*^^^^ed  to   Buzzard  bay  in  New  England,  landed  on  the 
bairi^3  of  the  Acushimet  river,  and  executed  his  enterprise 
^*^Vi  such  rapidity,  that  in  less  than  one  day  he  burned 
*^^  destroyed  all  the  ships  in  the  river,  amounting  to  more 
w^n  seventy  sail.     The  next  day  proceeding  to  Martha's 
^'^"tieyard,  a  fertile  and  rich  island,  he  destroyed  several 
^^ssels,  and   carrying  off  a  valuable  booty  in  provisions, 
'Plumed  to  New  York.    Lord  Cornwallis  soon  afterwards 
^Tidcrtook  the  direction  of  an  expedition  to  Little  Egg- 
harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Jersey,  which  was  also  a  gene- 
1-al  receptacle  for  privateers :  one  division  of  the  detach- 
ment surprised  and  surrounded  an  American  regiment  of 
light  horse,  during  the  night,  at  Old  Tapan  on  the  North 
river ;  the  greater  number  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
Captain  Patrick  Fergusson  undertook  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise  to    Little  Eggharbour;    and  by    combined  valour, 
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cirAP.    activity,  and  skill,  surprised  an  American  lection  under 
count  Pulaski.     The  success  of  this  enterprise  depending 


i77S.  ^"  celerity  of  execution,  a  great  carnage  unavoidably  took 
place,  I'he  Americans  poured  out  virulent  invectives 
agninst  what  they  termed  the  cruelty  of  the  British ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  act  was  committed  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  war.  This  was  the  last  action  of  any 
importance  performed  hy  the  British  during  this  campaign 
in  North  America.  The  weather  was  that  year  extremely 
tempestuous  on  the  American  ocean ;  admiral  Byron's 
fleet  had  been  dispersed  and  separated  by  a  storm  on  its 
passage  from  Europe.  After  being  refitted  at  New  York, 
he  again  went  to  sea  with  a  view  to  block  up  the  French 
fleet  in  Boston  bay ;  but  a  second  tempest  drove  him 
I^T.ntjiinjj  from  that  station.  The  count  D'Estaing,  taking  the  oppor- 
**.  !-\'rr  *'**■  tiinitv  of  the  British  admiral's  absence,  sailed  to  the  West 

till'  Wost  ,  "^ 

lii(ti«'8.        Indies. 

Further  Whii.e  thcsc  Operations  were  carrying  on  by  land  and 

•'*r**  f'*!   ''^'**'  ^^^  commissioners  continued  in  America,  determined 
coMitaii,.     to  leave  nothing   undone  that  might  eflect  their  purpose. 
wtiMtrs.      Although  hopeless  of  success  from  the  first  answer  of  the 
congress,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  ;   desiring  an 
explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  the  term  independence 
was  to  be    understood,  and  copies  of  the  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  which   had   been  referred  to  by  the  con- 
gress.     Respecting  the  second  preliminary,  they  declaivd 
the  proposed  removal  of  the  troops  inadmissible,  as  a  force 
must  necessarily  be  kept  for  defence  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  for  the   protection  of  the  loyalists.     To  this 
second  letter  of  the  commissioners  no  answer  was   given. 
GovERN'OR   Johnstone  being  individually  acquainted 
with  several  gentlemen  of  character  and   influence,  tried 
to  obtain  a  personal  interview,  in  hopes  of  convmcingthem 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  colonies  to  renew  their  amity 
with  the  mother  country ;   for  that    purpose  he  requested 
admission   to  several  gentlemen,  but  a  decided  negative 
was  returned:   he  also  wrote  letters  to  different  individuals, 
paragraphs  of  which  were  construed  into  an    attempt  to 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  the  leaders.      One  of  these  is  ad- 
dressed to   generiii    Heed,  and  the  following  is  the  para- 
graph  that  underwent  the  interpretation.      After  an  cb- 
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quent  description  of  the  evik  flowing*  from  the  existing    CHAP. 

dissensions,  and  the  blessings  of  reconciliation,  the  writer  ^-^^^^ 

proceeds :  ^^  The  man  who  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing     ^^g 

^  us  all  to  act  once  more  in  harmony,  and  unite  together 

^  the  various  powers  which  this  contest  has  drawn  forth, 

**'  will  deserve   more  from    the  king  and   people,    from 

^  patriotism,  humanity,    friendship,   and  all  the    tender 

^  ties  that  are  aflected  by  the  quarrel,  than  were  ever  yet 

**  bestowed  on  human  kind."     On  the  16th  of  June,  in  a 

private  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  esq.  formerly  his  friend, 

he  says,  ^^  I  believe  the  men  who  have  conducted  the 

^  affairs  of  America,  are  incapable  of  being  influenced  by 

^^  improper  motives :  but  in  all  such  transactions  there  is 

^^  risk,  and  I  think  that  whoever  ventures  should  be  te- 

^'  cured ;  at  the  same  time  that  honour  and  emolument 

^^  shall  naturally  follow  the  fortune  of  those  who  have 

*^  steered  the  vessel  in  the  storm,  and  brought  her  safely 

*^  to  port.     I   think  that  Washington  and  the  president 

^  have  a  right  to  every  favour  that  grateful  nations  can 

'^  bestow,  if  they  could  once  more  unite  our  interests,  and 

^^  spare  the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war." 

The  congress  published  the  letters  above  mentioned 
by  governor  Johnstone,  and  attempted  to  construe  them 
into  an  endeavour  to  bribe.  The  letters  themselves  ex- 
press no  such  intention  ;*  they  merely  hold  out  a  prospect 
•f  honour  and  reward  for  meritorious  conduct.  The  con- 
gress, that  they  might  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people, 
issued  a  declaration,  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
honour  of  congress  to  hold  any  farther  communication 
with  governor  Johnstone.  The  British  commissioners, 
finding  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  object,  now  confined  their  application  to  subor- 
dinate purposes.  One  of  these  was  concerning  the  cap- 
.tured  army  of  general  Burgoyne.  By  one  of  the  articles 
of  capitulation  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  surrendering 
army  should  be  at  liberty  to  transport  itself  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  America  during 
the  war.     Boston,  the  place  from  which  it  was  to  embark, 

X  Mr.  Belsham  alletes,  that  Mr.  Johnstone  employed  a  Mrs  Fer^^risson, 
it  tiie  accent  iu  hit  profiosea  corruptioo.  At  he  addueet  no  proofs  to  support  hiv 
assertion,  although  he  Says /Aey<zcrva«  clearly  atcertaineaf  uti  ]m\^yu:ti'A  histo^ 
riaa  cannot  admit  the  charge  on  ao  very  vagae  an  evidence. 

Vol.  II.  Ee 
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CHAP,    was  difficult  of  agcess  to  transports  at  that  season  of  the 
^^^.^^  year,  which  was  the  middle  of  winter ;  general  Burgoyae 
177^     applied  for  leave  to  march  the  troops  ix>  Rhode  Island,  that 
they  might  there  embark.     This  request  the  congress  not 
only  refused,  which  was  merely  the  denial  of  a  solicited 
favour,  but  they  declared  a  resolution  of  violating  a  so- 
lemn compact ;  they  resolved  to  ptohibit  the  embarkation 
of  the  Saratoga  troops  from  any  port  whatsoever,  until  a 
distinct  and  explicit  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Sara- 
toga should  be   properly  notified  by  the  court  of  Great 
Britain   to  congress ;  and  entered  upon  their  journals  a 
resolution  to  that  effect.     This  resolution  was  evidently  a 
breach  of  the  convention,  as  the  now  desired  ratification 
was  no  part  of  that  treaty.     The  commissioners,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  the  7th  of  August,  remonstrated  against  the  de- 
tendon  of  the  troops,  contrary   to  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Without  answering  this  remonstrance,  they  entered  into  a 
charge  against  governor  Johnstone,  with  whom  they  de- 
clared they  could  hold   no  communication.     Governor 
Johnstone,  to  remove  the   pretended  bar  to  intercourse, 
withdrew  himself  from  the  commission ;  and,  in  the  pub- 
lic act  by  which  he  testified  this  determination,  he  very 
severely  reprehended  the   conduct   of  the  congress,   and 
exposed  the  shallow  pretext  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
cover  their  own  breach  of  faith.  These  assertions  respect- 
ing him,  indeed,  were  never  proved  ;  and  if  they  had 
been  established,  their  authentication  could  not  have  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  the  Americans  :  even  if  Mr.  Johnstone 
had  attempted  to   bribe,  the  endeavour  would  not  have 
justified  a  breach  of  contract  with  others  not  concerned  in 
that  endeavour.     Governor  Johnstone  set  off  for  Kurope, 
leaving  an  able  vindication  ol  his  conduct,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his   friend  doctor  Adam  Fergusson.      Mean- 
while the  remaining  commissioners  attempted  by  new  ar- 
guments to  show  the  congress  the  real  views  of  France, 
amd  how  little   advantage   they  could  reasonably  expect 
from  this  connexion ;  they  also  sent  again  their  former 
remonstrance,  without  the   signature  of  governor  John- 
stone ;  and  offered  to  ratify,   in  the  king's  name,   all  the 
conditions  of  the  Saratoga  convention,  though  such  ratifi- 
cation was  no  part  of  hs  terms ;  but  the  co'ngress  perse- 
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iHtred  in  the  breach  of  faith.     The   troops   which   had     CHAP. 

XXI 

surrendered  at  Saratoga,  having  trusted  to  a  convention  ^^^v-^^ 
stipulating  their  free  return  to  Great  Britain,  were  detained      1779. 
in  captivity  by  the  American  congress  violating  a  contract. 

The  commissioners  sent  no  more  letters  to  the  con-  Thej  ksae 
gress :  but  published,  on  the  3d  of  October,  a  manifesto  ^S^^ 
and  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress, and  the  members  of  the  general  assemblies  or  con- 
ventions of  the  several  colonies.  In  thb  paper,  they  re- 
capitulated the  steps  which  they  had  taken  for  executing 
the  objects  of  their  commission ;  they  enumerated  their 
repeated  endeavours  to  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness 
to  America  ;  and  stated  the  extent  and  beneficial  tehden- 
cy  of  the  terms  which  they  were  empowered  to  offer :  not- 
withstanding the  obstructions  they  had  encountered,  they 
still  declared  their  readiness  to  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  die  powers  contained  in  their  commission,  and  to  treat 
not  only  with  deputies  from  all  the  colonies  conjunctly, 
bttt  with  any  provincial  assembly  or  convention  indivi- 
dually, at  any  time  within  the  space  of  forty  days  from 
the  date  of  their  manifesto :  next  addressing  themselves 
to  all  persons,  ecclesiastical,  military,  civil,  or  private, 
and  suggesting  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  these  clas- 
ses, such  motives  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  great- 
est influence,  they  adjured  them  not  to  let  pass  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  securing  their  liberties,  future  pros- 
perity, and  happiness,  upon  a  permanent  foundation: 
lastly,  they  appealed  to  the  Americans  collectively,  in  the 
following  terms :  ^^  It  will  now  become  the  colonies  in 
^^  general  to  call  to  mind  their  own  solemn  appeals  to  heaven 
^^  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  that  they  took  arms  only 
^  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  that  it  was  their  wish, 
^  as  well  as  their  interest,  to  remain  for  ever  connected  with 
^^  Great  Britain.  We  again  ask  them,  whether  all  their 
^  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  have  not  been  amply  and 
^  fully  redressed  ?  and  we  insist,  that  the  offers  we  have 
^^  made,  leave  nothing  to  be  wished,  in  point  of  either 
•'  immediate  liberty  or  permanent  security."  The  mani- 
festo observed,  that  the  policy  as  well  as  the  benevolence 
of  Great  Britain  checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they 
tinded  to  distress  a  people  who  were  still  considered  as 
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OHAP.    Our  feDoir-subjectSf  aed  to  desolate  a  coimtrjr  which 

^^     shortly  to  become  again  a  source  of  mutual  adTaarlage. 

1,^^^     But  when  that  country  professed  the  unnatural  design^iiae 

only  of  estranging  her  interests  from  ours,  but  of  BMHi>> 

gaging  herself  and  her  resources  tooureneteies^  the  whole 

contest  was  changed^  and  the  question  was,  how  far  Great 

Britain  may,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  destroy  or 

render  useless  a  connexion  contrived  for  her  ruia,  and  for 

the  aggrandizement  of  her  enemy  f  Under  Such  ciccuin* 

stances,  the  laws  of  self-preservation  must  direct  the  am-* 

duct  of  Great  Britain,  to  render  the  accession  of  the  Ame« 

rican  colonies  as  little  beneficial  as  possible  to  France. 

but  with-    The  commissioners  having  remained  until  the  forty  dajrs 

oat  effect  y^^^^  expired,  and  not  finding  the  proclamation  likely  to 

They  PC-    produce  any  conciliatory  effect,  set  sail  for  Europe.    The 

tarn  to         '^  r  Lv   i_     /  .T  . 

Bngiand.  congTCss  soon  after  published  a  counter  manifesto,  i« 
mw^pob-  ^bich  they  affected  to  consider  the  proclamation  of  the 
fishes  a       commissioners  as  denouncing  new  schemes  of  vengeanee 

coanteF 

manifesto,  and  desolation,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  retadiaa^ 

with  the  utmost  severity. 
HostiiHies  HOSTILITIES  in  Europe  were  entirely  maritime,  and 

in  Europe,  confined  to  the  sea  near  the  northwest  coast  of  France. 
The  French  government,  as  soon  as  it  had  resolved  on 
war,  employed  the  most  assiduous  and  vigorous  prepara- 
tions to  equip  a  fleet  sufficient  to  cope  with  England.  la 
order  to  distract  the  attention  of  Great  Britain,  they  pre« 
tended  to  threaten  an  invasion ;  and  brought  large  bodies 
of  troops  to  their  northern  coast.  The  British  govern* 
ment  ordered  the  militia  to  be  embodied,  and  consideraUd 
numbers  of  soldiers  to  march  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast : 
they  directed  camps  to  be  formed  at  Winchester,  Salis- 
bury, and  St.  Edmondsbury,  Warley  common,  and  Cox- 
heath;  but  they  trusted  the  protection  of  the  country 
chiefly  to  the  fleet. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  probable  hostilities  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  so  early  as  November 
1776,  lord  Sandwich  had  cast  his  eyes  on  admiral  Kep- 
pel  as  the  most  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  im- 
portant station.  This  gentleman  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Havannah,  being  then  second  in  command,  and 
was  biffhlv  esteemed  and  beloved  in  the  navy*     Having 
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Conversed  with  Mr.  Keppel,  lord  Sandwich  found  that,  if    CHAP, 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  required  his  efforts,  his  ^^^^,1^ 
tervices  would  not  be  wanting:  the  admiral  was  indeed      177^, 
politically  connected  with  opposition ;  but  when  war  With  ^**"^*^ 
France  was  become  unavoidable,  he,  in  consequence  of  his  uket  com- 
disposition  before  signified,  was  offered  an  appointment,  JJJ",^^^. 
which  he  accepted.     In  the  beginning  of  June,  a  fleet  of  nei  fleet 
twenty  ships   of  the    line  was  ready  for  service.     With 
these  under  his  command,  the  admiral  set  sail  on  the  13th 
of  that  month,  to  protect  our  commerce,  defend  our  coasts, 
and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.     The  powers  repo- 
sed in  the  admiral,  were  discretionary  and  unlimited.     Sir 
Robert  Harland  and  sir   Hugh  Palliser,  two  gentlemen 
high  in  his  estimation    and  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
were  respectively  appointed  second  and  third  in  command. 
At  this  time  war  had  not  been  declared,  nor  were  repri- 
sals ordered.     The  fleet  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
Oh  the  17th  of  June,    two   French  frigates  were  seen 
reccmnoitring  the  British  fleet :  one  of  them,  the  Licome  "■ 

of  32  guns,  being  overtaken  by  some  of  our  ships,  for  some 
hours  siuled  with  them ;  but  manifesting  an  intention  of 
departure,  a  shot  was  fired  over  her,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  our  fleet,  she  poured  a  broadside  into  the  Ameri- 
ca, one  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  and  immediately  struck 
her  colours.  To  render  this  procedure  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, lord  Longford,  captain  of  the  America,  and  the 
French  commander,  were  from  their  respective  ships  en- 
gaged in  amicable  conversation.  Longford,  instead  of 
sinking  the  French  frigate  for  her  wanton  attack,  with  cool  Capture  of 
magnanimity  sent  her  under  the  stern  of  the  Victory,  oome 
The  other  ship,  the  Belle  Poole,  a  large  frigate,  was  close-  J^^ 
ly  pursued  by  the  Arethusa  of  32  guns,  but  not  overtaken 
till  at  a  great  distance  from  the'  fleet.  Captain  Marshal, 
the  British  commander,  informed  the  French  captain,  that 
he  had  orders  from  the  admiral  to  conduct  him  to  the  fleet ; 
but  the  Frenchman  peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  Mar- 
shal fired  across  the  ship ;  the  answer  was  a  broadside  :  a 
desperate  engagement  ensued ;  the  Arethusa  suffered  much 
in  her  rigging,  the  Belle  Poole  in  her  hull,  and  great  num- 
bers were  killed.  The  Frenchman  perceiving  the  other 
so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unable  to  pursue,  embraced  the 
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GBAP.    opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  coast.     This  adv«itme, 
^^^.^.^  gained  over  superior  numbers  and  weight  of  metal  in  the 
I77S,     first  conflict,  much  delighted  the  British  sailors,  and  was 
reckoned  ominous  of  future  success.     The  next  morning, 
die  Pallas,  another  French  frigate  of  32  guns,  approaching 
to  reconnoitre  the  fleet,  was  pursued  and  taken,  and  with 
the  Licome  sent  into  Plymouth.     The  French  exclaimed 
against  the   detention  of  the  two  frigates,  and  pretended 
to  assert  that  Britain  was  the  aggressor,  although  France 
had  before  begun  hostilities,  by  abetting  the  Americans  in 
their  revolt  from  their  mother  country.     Although  admi- 
ral Keppel  seized  two  French  frigates  for  improper  con- 
duct  in  the  commanders,  he  abstained  from  their  mer- 
chantmen, as  letters  of  reprisal  had  not  issued.     Tins 
forbearance  in  our  naval  commander  may  perhaps  have 
been  right ;  but,  as  the  hostile  conduct  of  France  justified 
hostilities  from   Eng;land,  the   more  eifcctually  they  had 
been  begun,  the  greater  would  be  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
success.     The  capture  of  their  trading  vessels,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  former 'war,  would  have  distressed 
the  enemy,  by  depriving  them  both  of  sailors  and  riches. 
Admiral  Keppel  being  ififormed  that  the  French  fleet  lying 
in  Brest  water  amounted  to  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line, 
Keppel  re-  repaired  to  St.  Helens  for  a  reinforcement.   The  return  of 
Porto-       the  admiral  occasioned  very  great  astonishment  and  con- 
Jbra^rein-  stemation,  not  without  a  mixture  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but 
foroement,  ministers  lost  no  time  in  augmenting^  his  armament;  lord 
Sandwich  instantlv  set  off  for  Portsmouth,  and  in  a  fort- 
night,  ten  ships  of  the  line  were  added  to  Keppel's  fleet. 
In  the  middle  of  July  he  set  sail  at  the  head  of  thirty  Bri- 
tish ships  of  the  line,  one  of  them  the  Victorv,  of  the  first 
mitof  the'  rate,  six  of  90  guns,  and  the  rest  of  the  third  rate.     The 
enemy.      g^^^  ^^^^  formed  into  three  divisions,  the  van  commanded 
by  sir  Robert  Harland,  the  rear  by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and 
.    the  centre  by  the  admiral  himself.     Reprisals  having  been 
now  issued,  the  French  fleet  had  left  Brest  harbour  on  the 
8th  of  July,  commanded  by  count  D'Orvilliers,  and  was 
cruising  off*  the  coast  of  Bretagne.     On  the  23d  of  July^ 
in  the  afternoon,  the  fleets  descried  each  other;  the  Bri- 

T  SceGibboo't  letter  (o  lord  Slieffield,  Jaly  177$, 
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xhh  ships  being   dispersed,  a  signal  was  thrown  out  for     CHAP, 
{orming  the  line,  but  night  came  on  before  the  ships  were 
properly  stationed.     The  following  morning,  the  wind  be-       ^^j^ 
mg  westerly,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  had  gain-  iiewriet 
ed  the  weathergage;  D'Orvilliers,  however,  though  supe-  fleet  off 
rior  in  number,  still  avoided  battle.     The  British  admiral,  ^'^'^^ 
chasing  to  windward  the  three  following  days,  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  on  a  battle,  but  in  vain.    On  the  27th,  a  sud-  Battle  of 
den  squall  came  on,  so  very  thick  as  to  conceal  the  two  j^.^^  ^ 
fleets  from  the  view  of  each  other.     When  the  weather 
became  clear,  it  was  found  that  the  French  fleet  had  fallen 
considerably  to  leeward,  and  was  near  the  van  of  the  British* 
Instantly  admiral  Keppel  gave  the  signal  for  forming  the 
line ;  an  engagement  began,  as  the  fleets  were  passing  each 
other  in  contrary  directions.     At  this  time,  the  Victory, 
and  the  other  ships  of  the  centre  division  were  nearest  to 
the  enemy.     Sir  Robert  Harland  being  to  windward,  was 
ready  for  immediate  service ;  while  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was 
eoniiderably  to  leeward  with  the  rear,  and  out  of  the  line. 
The  French,  who  were  now  to  leeward,  had  made  an  altera- 
uon  in  their  movements,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  in- 
tention of  cutting  off  the  rear  division.    The  admiral,  pro- 
fessing to  entertain   this   apprehension,  left  the  station  in 
which  the  battle  began,  and  sailed  to  leeward,'  until  he  was 
opposite  to  the  enemy's  van ;  while  sir  Robert  Harland, 
by  his  orders,  covered  the   rear.     Keppel  kept  a  signal 
constantly  flying  for  Palliser  to  join  the  line,  but  that  com- 
mander did  not  arrive.  The  admiral  repeated  the  signal  to  iMlecUtl^. 
Hugh  Palliser  to  come  to  his  station ;  but,  before  the  or- 
der was  obeyed,  darkness  prevented  the  renewal  of  the 
contest.     The   French  admiral  ranged  his  fleet  so  as  to 
appear  determined  to  fight  the  next  morning ;  but  in  the  The 
night  they  quitted  their  station,  leaving  three  frigates  with  a^^, 
lights  at  proper   intervals,  to  appear  to   the    British  the  tires  dur- 
Icading  ships  of  their  three  divisions.     The  next  morning  night 
the  French  fleet  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the  admi- 
ral did  not   think  it    expedient  to   renew  the  pursuit ;  it 
would,  he  alleged,  be  impossible  to  overtake  tlv^im  and  his 

z  This  evolution  was  afterv  ards  (he  foundatioD  of  one  of  tw/ffncipal 
charges  against  admiral  Keppel ;  it  being  repi*eseDted  as  -wearing  tne  a^eur- 
aoee  of  Sight,  and  thus  brioglii^  disgrace  en  the  British  flag. 
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own  ships  would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  a  lee  shore : 
he  therefore  desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  retumed  to 
Plymouth. 

Though  this  battle  by  no  means  answered  the  expec- 
tations that  British  experience  and  nautical  valour  and 
skill  naturally  and  reasonably  formed,,  from  a  conflict  be- 
tween thirty  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty-two  of 
the  French,  it  effected  one  very  important  purpose  ;  the 
French  fleet  being  obliged  to  go  to  port  to  refit,  several 
British  fleets  of  merchantmen  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  arrived  in  safety*.  Impar- 
tial examiners  very  easily  perceived  that  there  was  a  want 
of  concert  in  the  disposition  of  the  fleet  on  the  day  of  bat* 
tie.  Admiral  Keppel,  in  his  letter  to  the  admiralty,  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  general  terms,  satisfied  with  the  conr 
duct  of  officers  and  men ;  it,  however,  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  procedure  of  Palliser. 

Both  the  French  and  English  fleets  went  again  to  sea 
in  the  month  of  August,  but  did  not  again  meet  during 
this  campaign*  Considerable  captures  were  made  by  fri- 
gates and  privateers  on  both  sides,  but  the  balance  of 
prizes  was  greatly  in  favour  of  Britain.  Two  Liverpool 
privateers  took  a  French  homeward  bound  East  India- 
man,  estimated  at  320,0001. ;  and  captain  Dawson  of  the 
Mentor  took  another,  valued  at  2U)^000\. 

The   American   privateers,    trusting   to   the  alliance 
with  France,  came  this  year  to  the  coast  of  Europe,  and 
committed  various  depredations.     The  most  daring  com- 
mander of  those  ships   was  the  noted  adventurer    P^ul 
Jones.     This  person  had   been  gardener  to  the  earl  of 
Selkirk,  at  a  seat  near   Kirkudbright   on    the   southwest 
coast  of  Scotland.      Leaving  his  employment  abruptly,  on 
account  of  8ome  umbrage  which  he  had  conceived  against 
the  family,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  sea,  and  by  profes* 
sional   skill,  together   with   intrepid   boldness,  arrived  at 
the    appointment  which   iic  then  held.      Jones,  directing 
his  efforts  aj^^inst  ilic  coasts   witli  which  he  was  best  ac- 
quainted, landed  at  Wliitchaven    in  Cumberlantl,  and  set 
fire  to  a  siiip  in  the  haibour,  with  the  intention  of  burning 
the  town,  but  was   driven  away  by   the   exertions  of  tVit 
inhabitants.       From  thence   he    proceeded   over   Solwr  ^>' 
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Frith  to  the  seat  of  lord  Selkirk,  and  pillaged  the  house  of    CHAP. 
all  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects ;  but  though  ^^^^,,^ij 
he  greatly  alarmed  the  lady  and  family  (his  lordship  being      i^*^ 
in  London),  no  violence  was  offered  to  any  individual.       hepiun- 

Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser  had  each  numerous  sentofiord 
partisans;  the  difference  between  them,  therefore,  spread  crlmliMi- 
itself  through  the  fleet,   the  navy,  and    kingdom.     Kep-  tion  and 
pel's  supporters  alleged,  that  if  Palliser  had  obeyed  the  {km  of**** 
signal^  the  action  must  have  been  general,  and  the  conse-  JJJ^'Ef  uj. 
qaence  a  complete  victory  to  Britain.      Palliser's  friends  ser. 
asserted,   that  the  admiral  lost   the  moment  of  victory, 
when,  instead  of  bearing  forward  on  the  enemy  with  his 
full  force,  he  moved  to  leeward,  lost  the  afternoon  by  that 
movement,  and  thus  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape.     To 
this  principal  imputation  of  Mr.  Palliser  against  Mr.  Kep- 
pel,  several  other  charges  were  added,  that  he  had  formed 
his  line  negligently  ;  that  he  had  not  made  proper  disposi-  ' 
tions  for  covering  the  rear  division  ;  that  he  might  have 
renewed  the  battle  on  that  afternoon  ;  that  the  next  morn- 
ing the   French  fleet  was  not  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to 
render  pursuit  unavailing ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  admiral 
had  not  done  his  duty. 

Whether  Mr.  Palliser's  censure  on  Mr.  Keppel  was 
right  or  wrong,  its  ground  was  his  conduct  on  the  27th 
and  28th  of  July,  1778.  After  that  time,  the  vice-admi- 
ral again  went  to  sea  under  the  admiral;  delivered  him  a 
letter,  testifying  his  majesty's  approbation  of  his  conduct; 
corresponded  with  him  in  terms  of  friendship,  and  in  his 
letters  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  superior  disin- 
terestedness and  zeal  for  the  service.^  This  conduct,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Palliser  relates  only  to  his  sincerity  and  con- 
sistency, but  is  totally  irrelative  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  charges.  After  the  fleet  returned  to  harbour  for 
the  winter,  admiral  Keppel  was  severely  censured  by  min- 
isterial publications,  and  admiral  Palliser  by  writings 
favourable  to  opposition.  In  a  newspaper  of  the  latter 
class  an  anonymous  letter  was  inserted,  strongly  repre- 
hending sir  Hugh  Palliser.  The  vice-admiral,  having 
read  this  production,  applied  to  Keppel  to  justify  his  con- 

2  Sec  Proccfditigs  of  tJie  coui*!  martial  on  admiral  Kcppd. 
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CHAP,   duct,  and  required  him  for  that  purpose  to  sign  a  state- 
^^^s^^^L.  ment,   which  not  only  would  have  exculpated  Palliser, 
X77I      but  criminated  himself.     The  admiral  having  refused  to 
comply,  Palliser  published  in  one  of  the  morning  papers 
a  long  and  particular  detail  of  the  action  of  the  27th  of 
July,  together  With  an  introductory  letter  signed  with  his 
name.    The  performance  teemed  with  censure  against  the 
conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief.     After  indignant  re- 
marks and  severe  recrimination  from  Keppel,  and  recipro- 
cal repetition  of  invective,  the  trials  of  both  were  ordered. 
Theyare  ADMIRAL   Keppel  was  first  tried:  the  charge  con- 

Wte?^*^*'  sisted  of  five  articles,  detailing  the  objecU  already  nar- 
and  acquit-  rated*  After  it  had  continued  from  the  7th  of  January 
^    '  1779^  until  the  11th  of  February,  the  court  not  only  ac- 

quitted the  admiral,  but  declared  the  charges  false,  slan- 
derous, and  malicious.  When  the  news  of  the  sentence 
reached  London,  very  general  illuminations,  instigated  by 
political  partisans,  took  place  for  two  successive  nights. 
The  populace  was  inflamed  by  a  notion  very  industriously 
disseminated,  that  the  proceedings  against  admiral  Kep- 
pel were  at  the  instance  of  ministry,  in  order  to  screen 
their  own  misconduct  in  furnishing  him  with  an  inadequate 
force.  Under  this  impression  the  mob  committed  many 
outrages  on  the  houses  of  lord  Sandwich,  and  other 
ministers. 

Palliser,  soon  after  the  acquittal  of  Keppel,  demand- 
ed a  court  martial  on  himself.  The  charge  against  him 
was  not  specific,  but  a  general  assertion  of  nonperform- 
ance of  duty ;  and  after  a  trial  which  lasted  from  the  12th 
of  April  till  the  5th  of  May,  he  was  acquitted. 
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State  of  public  sentiment  and  opinion  at  the  meeting  of  par* 
itament* — The  nation  is  disposed  to  strenuous  exertion* 
^—The  king's  speech  intimates  dissatisfaction  with  the 
events  of  the  campaign. *-^Strictu res  of  opposition  on  the 
employment  of  Indian  savages — appeal  to  the  bishops 
thereon. — The  dispute  betxveen  Keppel  and  Palliser  is 
introduced  into  parliament. — Mr.  Fox  makes  a  motion 
Jhr  censuring  lord  Sandwich — which  is  negatived. — Dis* 
putes  arise  in  the  navy  between  the  partisans  of  the 
respective  admirals. — Mr.  Fox^s  motion  for  the  removal 
of  lord  Sandwich. — Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  generals 
Burgoyne  and  Howe^  and  admiral  lord  Howe* — The 
evidence  is  at  first  favourable  to  sir  William  Howe. — 
Testimony  of  general  Robertson  and  Mr.  Galloway  un- 
J^avour able. ^—Inquiry  abruptly  abandoned.-^^Inquiry  into 
■  the  conduct  of  Burgoyne — clears  his  character  from 
specific  false  aspersions. — Riots  in  Scotland  from  enthu- 
siastic zeal  against  popery — imputed  by  Mr.  Burke  to 
the  supincness  of  ministers. — Rupture  with  Spain. — 
Spain  evidently  the  aggressor. — Resolutions  and  mea^ 
stires  of  parliament  thereon. — Session  rises. 

THE  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  accept  of  the    CHAP, 
proffered  terms,   their    alliance   with  our  ancient  enemy,      -^-^^^ 
and  their   incitement  of  that  enemy  to  join  them  in  effort      u^-g 
for  the    reduction  of   this  country,  now  estranged  from  ^tate  of 
their  cause  many  Britons,  who  formerly  favoured  them,  Sion  and 
and  reprobated  the  conduct  of  administration.      Impartial  J|J'|^^^'** 
patriots  reasoned,   that  deficient  as  ministers  might  be  in  meeting  of 
the  foresight,  wisdom  and  vigour  requisite  at  so  arduous  a  ^enT." 
conjuncture,  reproach  and  invective  were  not  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  promote  the  national  advantage  ;    that 
we  were  now  in  a  state  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  which 
retrospection  of  causes  was  much  less  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
than  the  means  of  extrication.  Strenuous  exertion  was  now 
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CHAP,  generally  deemed  the  only  sure  way  of  delivering  us  from 
^~J^  war,  and  enforcing  an  honourable  peace.  To  promote 
1778.  vigorous  efforts,  the  most  effectual  means  was  unanimi^* 
The  na-  From  these  considerations,  though  the  number  of  those 
powd  to  who  venerated  the  ability  of  ministers  by  no  means  in- 
oeirtSoa'    creased,  .yet  a  much  greater  majority  of  the  nation  than 

before  was  now  disposed  to  second  their  efforts. 

Thekin^t        PARLIAMENT  met  ou  the  25th  of  November,    1779* 

S^tetdbl  ^^^  majesty's  speech  very  clearly,  concisely,  and  justly 

wiA*S?""  described  the  conduct  of  France  :    "  In  the  time  of  pro- 

eTentsof    **found  peace  (said  the  king),  without  pretence  of  provo- 

p^l"'    **  cadon  or  colour  of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath 

*^  not  forborne  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  in  violatioa 

^*  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  general  rights  of  sove* 

^  reigns  ;  at  first,  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and 

^  other  aid  to  my  revolted  subjects  in  North  America  ; 

**  afterwards,  by  avowing  openly  their  support,  and  enter- 

/    *^ing  into  formal  engagements  with  the   leaders   of  the 

*^  rebellion  ;  and,  at  length,  by  committing  open  hostilities 

*^  and  depredations  on  my  faithful   subjects,   and  by  aa 

^^  actual  invasion  of  my  dominions  in  America  and   the 

"  West  Indies."     His  majesty  did  not  express  himself 

satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  late  campaign^ -but  trusted 

to  future  efforts. 

Opposition,  considering  the  speech  as  the  prodac- 
tion  not  of  the  king  but  of  the  minister,  contended,  that 
in  asserting  the  success  had  not  been  proportioned  to  our 
efforts,  it  declared  a  falsehood.  The  advantages  gained 
were  far  greater  than  could  be  expected  from  the  inferi- 
ority of  our  fleets,  and  the  tardiness  of  our  preparations. 
The  speech  regretted  the  failure  of  conciliatory  measures. 
These  were  themselves  humiliating  to  England,  and  un- 
satisfying to  America  :  but,  notwithstanding  its  defects 
and  absurdities,  the  adoption  of  that  scheme  could  not  be 
said  to  be  wholly  useless  ;  it  had  destroyed  every  falla- 
cious argument  by  which  ministers  had  beguiled  the  nation 
into  the  fatal  contest  with  America,  for  it  surrendered  all 
its  professed  objects.  The  supporters  of  ministry  justi- 
fied the  past  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  the  armaments  that  were  employed  in  the 
summer.     By  delaying  the  departure  of  admiral  Byroo^ 
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D'Estaing  was  prevented  from  joining  the  Brest  fleet,  CHAP. 
aud  giving  France  a  decided  superiority  in  the  channel,  ^^i^^^- 
The  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  was  also,  they  asserted,  a  ^^^^ 
measure  of  wise  policy,  from  the  accession  of  France  to 
the  war  :  New  York  was  much  more  centrical,  nearer  to 
the  coast,  and  fitter  for  sending  reinforcements  to  the 
West  India  islands,  or  wherever  they  might  be  wanted. 
Opposition  admitted  the  propriety  of  evacuating  Philadel- 
phia, but  contended  that  the  reasons  in  which  it  was 
founded,  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the  whole  system* 
The  army  in  America  was  reduced  to  this  alternative, 
either  by  retaining  its  acquisitions  to  divide  and  debilitate 
its  own  strength,  or  else  to  stand  exposed  to  disgrace  and 
mortification,  and  by  retracing  its  step«,  to  show  the  inuti- 
lity of  all  its  labours.  No  man  could  expect  to  conquer 
a  continent  by  possessing  a  single  town  ;  therefore,  while 
the  nation  persisted  in  carrying  on  an  offensive  war  in 
America,  whether  our  army  advanced,  retreated,  or  stood 
•ttU,  the  effect  would  be  the  same,  a  fruitless,  expensive, 
and  cruel,  because  unnecessary,  war.  The  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  Patriotism  and  wisdom 
might  before  have  dictated  opposition  to  the  ministerial 
measures  respecting  America,  while  there  were  hopes 
that  by  combating  the  plans  of  government  they  might 
produce  a  conciliatory  change  :  now,  however,  the  colonists 
were  avowed  enemies,  and  were  engaged  in  a  hostile  con- 
federacy against  Britain  ;  and  there  was  no  alternative 
but  victory  or  submission.  If  ministr}*-  might  be  justly 
charged  with  having  brought  us,  by  their  ignorance  and 
want  of  political  abilities,  into  so  bloody  and  expensive  a 
war,  opposition  did  not  employ  the  most  efRcacious  means 
for  procuring  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  Perpetual 
invectives  against  administration  were  far  from  tending 
to  depress  the  enemy,  or  strengthen  the  country.  Com- 
mon sense  could  never  consider  a  regular  and  uniform 
system  of  obstruction  to  his  majesty's  councils,  as  the 
oiost  effectual  mode  of  promoting  the  success  of  his  arms. 

The  chief  object  of  opposition  during  this  session,  ofopp<»^ 
was  to  censure  the  conduct  of   the  war,  and  to  impute  all  t«ononthe 
real  or  alleged  miscarriages  to  the  incapacity  and  infatu-  mentof 
ation  of  ministers.      On  the  4th  of  December,  a  motion  iTiiH. 
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CHAP,  was  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  cottceming  tte 
^^™'  late  manifesto  of  the  commissioners,  to  declare  the  dis- 
1771.  pleasure  of  parliament  at  certain  passages  of  the  pitsclama* 
tion,,  as  totally  unauthorized  by  the  act  of  the  legislature 
for  appointing  these  commissioners,  and  in  diemselTca 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  humanity  and  generous 
courage  which  at  all  times  distinguished  the  British 
nation,  subversive  of  the  maxims  which  have  been  estab- 
lished among  christian  and  civilized  communities,  dero* 
gatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and 
tending  to  debase  the  spirit  and  to  subvert  the  discipline 
9f  his  majest}*'s  armies.  The  supporters  of  the  motion 
interpreted  the  passages  in  question  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Americans  professed  to  have  done,  and- 
considered  them  as  replete  with  denunciations  of  the  most 
savage  barbarity.  On  this  assumption  their  arguments 
proceeded,  and  speakers  expatiated  on  the  wickedness 
and  madness  of  the  new  kind  of  warfare,  which  converted 
British  soldiers  into  butchers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries^ 
and  proposed  for  the  model  of  civilized  Britons  the 
practices  of  Indian  savages.  Contrary,  they  alleged,  aa 
the  threatened  mode  of  carrying  on  M'ar  was  to  humani^, 
it  was  no  less  inimical  to  sound  policy,  as  the  colonists 
could  retaliate  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  and  various  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
must,  by  their  exposed  situation,  suffer  the  most  dreadful 
cruelties  from  retaliation  :  on  these  grounds,  they  pro- 
posed to  request  that  it  should  be  disavowed  by  his 
majesty. 

To  this  deduction  of  consequences,  ministers  replied, 
by  denying  the  principle ;  the  proclamation,  they  contend- 
ed, denounced  no  new  species  of  war,  no  kind  of  hostilities 
dissimilar  to  those  which  have  been  usually  carried  on 
between  belligerent  nations  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  the  former  part  of  the  American  war,  Britain 
had  considered  the  colonists  not  as  enemies,  but  as  sub- 
jects partly  rebellious  from  disposition,  but  chiefly  misled 
by  mischievous  counsel ;  it  had  therefore  been  their  wish 
to  instruct  and  persuade,  as  well  as  to  compel :  but  now 
the  provincials  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
French  enemies,  and  were  henceforth  to  be  treated  like  any 
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Other  foes,  so  as  most  speedily  and  effectually  to  annoy  and  CHAP, 
weaken  the  hostile  cause.  This  was  the  amount  of  the  ^^r-^.^i. 
reprehended  portion  of  the  manifesto,  such  was  the  inten-  uj^^ 
Uon  of  its  framers,  such  the  meaning  which  its  expressions 
plainly  and  explicitly  conveyed.  They  could  not  therefore 
consent  to  address  his  majesty,  that  he  might  disavow  inti- 
mations which,  instead  of  censure,  deserved  the  highest 
approbation.  After  a  very  hard  contest  between  the  cen- 
surers  and  supporters  of  this  act  of  the  commissioners,  an 
occurrence  took  place,  which  appeared  to  give  the  former 
a  considerable  advantage.  Governor  Johnstone  speaking 
on  the  subject,  exhibited  the  irritation  of  violent  passiong 
much  more  than  the  sound  vigorous  reasoning  by  which 
his  eloquence  was  generally  distinguished ;  he  declared  the 
manifesto  to  have  meant  a  desolating  war,  and  justified  it 
in  that  view  as  not  only  right  but  necessary.  Opposition 
contended,  that  this  avowal  by  one  who  had  been  a  com- 
missioner, proved  their  assertion.  Ministers,  however, 
adhered  to  their  rejection  of  the  interpretation.  In  dis- 
cussing this  question,  general  Howe,  after  reprobating  the 
alleged  plan  of  war,  deviated  from  the  question,  to  intro- 
duce a  charge  against  the  secretary,  concerning  his  con- 
duct to  the  generals  who  commanded  in  America.  To 
the  maladministration  of  Germaine,  Howe  imputed  his 
own  request  to  resign  his  employment,  and  strongly  urged 
the  institution  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  in  order  that  the 
conduct  both  of  the  commanders  and  minister  should  be 
fully  examined,  justice  done  on  all  sides,  and  the  nation 
acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of  that  failure  of  success 
which  it  had  hitherto  experienced.  The  secretary,  after 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  accusation,  and  vindi- 
cating his  conduct,  declared,  that  he  certainly  should  not 
object  to  an  inquiry  when  regularly  proposed,  as  he  was 
confident  it  must  terminate  to  his  honour.  Returning 
from  irrelevant  topics  to  the  subject  at  issue,  the  house 
was  called  for  a  vote,  and  a  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
naajority  of  two  hundred  and  nine  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two. 

When  the  proclamation  was  discussed  in  the  house  of  Appeftt  t« 
peers,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  to  exert  Jjjc  w«hops 
that  charity,  humanity,  and  abhorrence  of  blood  and  cm- 
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Cfl\P.    elty,  which  were  the  leading  tenets  and  distinguishing  chs- 
racteristics  of  Christianity,  upon  a  subject  which  not  only 


l^g^  came  directly  within  their  cognisance,  but  in  which  they 
seemed  bound  by  their  character  to  exert  the  peculiar  and 
most  exalted  principles  of  their  religion,  in  preventing  the 
wanton  butchery  and  destruction  of  mankind.  Their  inter- 
ference was  required  to  prevent  the  destruction,  and  spare 
the  blood,  not  only  of  men  and  christians,  but  of  English* 
men  and  protestants,  like  themselves ;  to  crush  in  the  out- 
set an  abominable  system  of  warfare,  which  in  its  progress 
and  consequences  would  bring  desolation  and  ruin  on  their 
own  flocks.  The  legal  powers  with  which  they  had  been 
invested  by  the  constitution  for  such  pious  puri>ose8,  would 
be  found,  in  the  present  instance,  fully  equal  to  the  duty 
and  emergency.  They  were  the  moderators,  ordained  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  constitution,  to  check  the  rage,  restrain 
the  passions,  and  control  the  violence  of  temporal  men. 
Their  simple  votes  upon  this  occasion  would  at  once  fully 
express  their  detestation  of  the  inhuman  system ;  -  and, 
joined  with  those  of  the  secular  lords  who  held  tlie  same 
principles,  would  cure  its  effects.  The  bishops  were  very 
far  from  contesting  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  influence  for  moderating  the  passions  of 
men,  and  preventing  the  wanton  effusionof  christian  blood; 
but,  as  the  lords  in  opposition  had  not  proved  that  efforts 
against  revolted  subjects,  who  were  leagued  with  inveterate 
enemies,  were  wanton,  and  they  thought  the  annoyance  of 
such  foes  necessary  for  self-defence,  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  justified  in  censuring  the  manifesto.' 

Cr.NSURE  of  ministry   had  constituted  a   considerable 

m 

part  of  the  proceedings  of  opposition  in  the  former  years 
of  our  dispute  with  the  colonies  ;  but  the  reprehension 
had  been  combined  with  wise  legislative  propositions  for 
removinc;  the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  During 
the  present  session,  reproach  of  administration  constituted 


H  Mr.  Ilolshani,  unilor.'ily  fU-sirons  of  tlirowinjj  nu\  irKirr^ct  op  iliirrt 
ch^rj^cs  nt;:>iitst  our  i'cclts«:i-»tiral  fMt:»Mi>>hnriM!l.  in  n.ontioninj;:  a  lii'niwt  llwt 
vns  eiitcriMl  on  XhU  ooc»ston,  hhvs,  '*  it  i^  {xiinitil  to  remark.,  tli:it  the  nmne  «t^ 
in.v  liishojj  onh,  llic  xtT.ci'ahK*  >h'«")l(.'A  of  St  A"*:qih,  is  to  hn:  frnM»il  in  lh>'  lonj 
and  illii^tri'»uii  train  of  Mgrnaturo*  nii'iMMl  to  thi**  nu-mornUif  |»r*>li--t  "  Thinctr*- 
Mire  of  our  iirciutes,  Mr.  DelaliHiii  bupports  !i\  no  pi-out ;  it  rests  outirdr  ujhhi 
hi&  oun  unlh'intx. 
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nearly  the  sole  conduct  by  which  they  professed  to  tiis*    cftAI^. 
charge  their  duty,  as  senators  deliberating  for  the  good  of  ^SL 
dieir  country.     £very  commander  whose  success  had  not      ^^^ 
answered  the  expectations   formed  from  the  means  with 
which  he  was  supplied,  imputed  his  miscarriages  to  minis- 
try ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  made  that  imputation,  was  sup- 
ported by  opposition  with  an  eagerness  th|it  greatly  out- 
stripped the  evidence.     On    the   28th   of  December,   a 
debate  arose  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  a  proposed  vote 
of  seventy  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.     During  the  discussion,  it  was  observed  by  opposi-  The  dur 
tion,  that  as    very   diflferent  representations     had    been  f^^n 
pven  of  the  naval  proceedings  of  admiral  KeppePs  fleet  ^?^^|. 
on  the  37th  and  28th  of  July,  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  insti-  ler  it  in.> 
tuted   for  ascertaining   the   truth.     Preliminary  to  such  {^p^ 
investigation,  it  was  proposed,  that  as  both  oflkers,  being  Uament. 
members  of  the  house,  were  then  present,  one  or  both  of 
them  should  afford  some  satisfaction  on  the  subject.  Ad- 
miral Keppel  having  risen  in  compliance  with  this  request, 
■aade  a  speech,  of  which,  though  some  parts  were  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,  there  were  others  by  no  means  explicit^ 
and  of  which  the   exact  import  could  not  well  be  appre- 
hended from  the  expressions  themselves,  though  the  ten- 
dency  amd    intent   might    be    gathered     from     various 
circumstances.     He  affirmed,   that   on   the    occasion    in 
question,  he  had  done  his  utmost  against  the  enemy  ;  the 
l^ory  of  the  British  flag  had   not  been  tarnished  in  his 
hands,  and  were  he  again  in  the  same  situation,  he  should 
act  in  the  same  manner  ;   but  the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced naval  officers  would  discover  something  in  every 
engagement  with  which  they  were  before  unacquaintedi 
and  he  acknowledged,  that  day  had  presented    to  him 
aomething  new.     He   impeached  no  man  (he  said)  of  a 
neglect  of  duty,  because  he  was  satisfied  the  officer  who 
had  been  alluded  to  had  manifested  no  want  of  courage, 
which  was  the  quality  most  essential  to  a  British  seaman.** 
V 

b  The  reader  mntt  here  see  very  indefinite  expresnons,  and  reasoning  by 
BO  meant  couclasiTe.  What  the  alleged  novelty  that  had  oacnrred  iu  the 
engagement  was,  he  did  not  explain,  though,  without  gr«)at  likeliliood  of  mis* 
lake,  common  sagacity  might  conjecturtf  what  meaning  he  intended  to  convey. 
Mt  imfeacfted  no  mail  •/  neffleci  of  duty^  because  the  officer  alluded  to 
manifested  no  loant  of  courage.  'I'hotigh  courage  he,  as  he  obiierved,  the 
most  essential  quality  ol'  a  staiuan,  yet  it  is  not  his  onl)  duty,  and  theroiifti|^t 
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CHAP.  All  hif  direct  complaints  or  a&iroadverstona  were  limited 
^^.^^  to  an  anbnymouft  letter  imputed  to  that  gentleman^  and 
uj^  another  letter  avowed  and  signed  by  him,  and  both  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
speech,  complaining  of  the  abuse  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  in  diurnal  publications,  he  said  he  did  not  charge 
ministers  with  being  the  authors  or  promoters  of  the  invec- 
tives against  him  ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  his 
friends,  and  caressed  and  smiled  upon  him :  or  if  any  min- 
isters were  capable  of  vilifying  and  secretly  aspersing  him, 
and  endeavouring  to  cut  bis  throat  behind  his  back,  he  Ad 
not  think  they  were  then  near  him.^  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  charged  the  admiral  with  dark  and  indirect  insinu- 
ations, called  on  him  to  sute  his  charges,  justified  his  own 
conduct,  and  expressed  his  wish  for  a  public  inquiry  ;  the 
institution  and  result  of  which  I  have  already  narrated  as 
far  as  concerned  the  two  admirals*  Opposition  in  parlia^ 
mcnt  condemned  the  admiralty  for  granting  a  court  martial 
at  the  instance  of  Palliser.  They  should  [they  said]  have 
acted  as  moderators  upun  this  occasion,  given  paaaion 
time  to  cool,  and  interposed  their  influence  in  healing  the 
differences  between  two  brave  and  valuable  officers,  at  a 
time  when  their  services  were  so  much  wanted  :  instead 
of  which  they  blew  up  the  flame,  by  precipitately  receiving 
a  rash,  hasty,  and  passionate  accusation ;  and  thereby 
drawing  on  the  fatal  dissensions  in  the  naval  service,  and 
the  numerous  evils  to  the  public,  which  they  had  them- 
selves declared  must  be  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
a  trial.  The  commissioners  of  the  admindty  strenuously 
insisted  their  constitution  to  be  such,  that  in  all  matters  of 
accusation  they  were  obliged  to  act  ministerially,  they  had 
no  judicial  power;  that,  when  a  complaint  was  preferred, 
they  were,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  discharge  of  their 
office,  not  only  compelled  to  receive  it,  but  to  give  the 
necessary  direction  for  the  trial. 

be  founds  of  impeach  mcnt  ugainst  an  oflicvr  who  b^d  eiPrtcd  connire.  In 
fact,  admiral  Kcppcl  docs  uut  (li-a%ow  the  existtfi.cv  of  oth«rr  p^nunds:  ImiI  th* 
eiclusive  adraiMioii  ol' that  «|ualiiv  temU  bv  a  iiHtaral  coustnictif«n  tninainiule 
a  dcnia*,  or,  at  lenat,  a  dcmlit  of  the  prrfvirniaue«  of  oth«>r  neccnan  datiet  hf 
the  iitdi^idual   to  i«  h«mi  be  alluded 

c  l^nl  Saiidwieh,  fii-st  lortl  nflhc  admiralty,  and  a  mcmlier  of  the  oihcf 
lioav,bi'in|[f  in  anti-nni;iUi'rial  works  n'|iretcoted  as  both   pt»:iti(-a!lv  iind|NT- 
■ooallT    iiiiiuicAl  to    adm'uui  Kcppcl,  was    uudcrsiou<l   to  t>e   tuvuMt   Lv  thii 
iuinuatioa. 
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The  vice-admiral  had  preferred  an  accusation  eonsist*  CHAF. 
ing  of  five  separate  articles,  or  charges,  properly  drawn  up,  ^^^y,^^. 
and  specifically  pointed.  What  tine  of  conduct  then  could  1779^ 
the  admiralty  board  pursue  ?  They  must  either  prejudge 
the  truth  of  those  cluirges,  or  admit  them  to  be  such  as 
were  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  consideration  of  a  court  martial. 
The  first  they  neither  could,  nor  dared  to  do,  being  totally 
ignorant  of  their  truth  or  fialsehood ;  and  with  the  second 
they  were  compelled  to  comply,  because  the  matter  allowed 
no  other  alternative*  Opposition  insisted  that  the  admi- 
ralty was  not  only  endued  with  discretionary  powers  com- 
petent to  the  purpose,  but  that  the  exercise  of  these  was 
one  of  their  great  and  principal  duties,  and  among  the  most 
useful  purposes  of  their  institution.  They  represented 
their  omission  of  so  important  a  duty  on  the  present  occa- 
sion as  highly  culpable ;  but,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  powers  of  the  admiralty,  they  argued  more  from  their 
own  conception  of  expediency,  than  from  either  statute  or 
usage.  The  restrictions  (they  said)  by  which  they  pre- 
tended to  be  bound,  would  establish  a  principle  that  must 
destroy  all  naval  service,  and  leave  every  superior  officer 
at  the  mercy  of  his  inferior.  If  the  whole  fleet  of  Eng- 
land were  upon  the  point  of  sailing  on  the  most  sudden 
and  critical  emergency,  whether  for  our  immediate  defence 
against  invasion,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  valu- 
able foreign  interest,  according  to  this  doctrine  every  petty 
officer,  through  folly,  malice,  or  treachery,  might  prevent 
the  whole  design  and  op^sration,  only  by  laying  some  charge 
against  the  commander  in  chief,  which  would  necessarily 
detain  all  the  principal  officers,  either  as  witnesses  or  judges. 
From  this  extraneous  discussion,  returning  to  the  subject 
at  issue,  the  house  by  the  previous  question  dismissed  the 
motion. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  the  admiral's  trial  1779. 
began ;  and  on  his  acquittal,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  should  be 
given  to  the  honourable  Augustus  Keppel  for  his  distin- 
guished courage,  conduct,  and  ability,  in  defending  the 
kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  effectually  pro- 
tecting its  trade,  and  more  particularly  for  his  having  glo-  . 
riously  upheld  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  on  the  27th" 
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VlHtkr.  ibd  ^Mt  of  July :  the  l>ropo6itioti  wa«  tdc^lcd^  thert  lldng 
^^^..^^.-^^  only  one  dissendeiit  voice.  The  thanks  of  t|K  lords^  m 
1779.  hearty  the  same  terms,  were  voted  in  four  days  aftci\  wich 
every  extenial  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  ananiasiqp. 
The  impAtial  reader  may,  perhaps,  find  a  difficolty  in 
comprehending  what  the  ads  of  Keppel  were  on  tlie  JMTth 
and  S8ih  of  JuljTt  which  draw  forth  from  pariiament  such 
lesdmonies  of  'gratitnde ;  and  what  essential  service  die 
chief  naval  eoaraiandcr  on  that  memorable  occasion  render^ 
ed  to  his  country.  It  was  very  evident  that  ministers  did 
not  conceive  sach  an  opinion  of  his  public  conduct,  as  thmr 
assent  to  the  vote  of  thanks  might  indicate ;  but  as  the  tide 
of  popularity  ran  so  high  in  his  favour,  they  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  go  against  the  current.  This  compUaacs 
with  a  proposition  of  their  adversaries,  manifestly  conEtmy 
to  their  own  judgment,  was  very  frequent  in  lord  NovtIA 
administration;  iind  appeared  to  arise  from  a  desire  of 
deprecating  part  of  the  censure  which  they  so  often' expo- 
rienced :  an  attempt,  however,  by  unjust  and  unnernasaiy 
concessions  to  prevent  obloquy,  was  an  expedient  of  weak* 
ness  and  timidity,  and  demonstrated  the  absence  of  that 
firmness  with  which  consdous  wisdom  and  rectitude  paat^ 
sue  their  purposes.  The  admiralty  informed  Keppel,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  acquittal  he  was  required  to  ifsnasi 
his  command ;  but  though  he  complied  with  the  requisition 
yet  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed  manifesting  no 
approbation  of  his  conduct,  he  soon  after  asked  and  received 
his  msjesty's  leave  to  resign. 
Mr.FoK  ^^*^  ^^^  followed  the  acquittal  of  his  friend  and  the 

^!^  for  ^^^^^^^  of  the  houses,  by  a  motion  for  censuring  lord  Sand- 
wich, intended  (he  said)  as  a  prelude  to  another  for  Ids 


IS 
Jjji**"^"  removal  from  office.     The  alleged  ground  of  censure 

the  inadequacy  of  the  force  that  had  been  furnished  ta 

Keppel :  when  he  sailed  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  diere 

were  thirty  sail  of  the  line  in  Brest  water  fit  for  servioCk 

Either  ministers  did  or  did  not  know  that  fact ;  if  thi^ 

knew  it,  it  was  an  act  of  the  highest  criminality  to  commit 

the  fate  of  this  country  to  so  great  a  disparity  of  force : 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  was 

ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  French  navy  it  was  an  igno* 

ranee  totally  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  his  oft- 
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cud'duty*  MiiMaters  aDtwered,  that  there  was  no  evidence  chap. 
of  the  fact  on  which  this  charge  was  grounded ;  it  appeared  ^i^^^!^ 
from  the  papers  of  the  captured  Licorne,  that  the  alleged  ^^ 
number  was  then  in  a  state  of  preparation,  but  not  that  they 
were  actually^ equipped :  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  French 
it  q>pe«red,  that  they  were  not  then  ready  for  sea :  since, 
duNigh  they  knew  that  an  English  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  were,  at  sea,  they  did  not  leave  harbour  till  a  fort- 
mght  after.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ^l^i^l^is 
S04  to  170,  a  difference  much  smaller  than  on  any  question 
that  had  occurred  respecting  the  war.  Mr.  Fox  made  a 
fecond  attack,  which  was  directed  against  the  whole  of  lord 
fimdiwich^a  administration :  stating  the  objects  which  ought 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  naval  minister,  the  expense 
iBCUrred,  and  the  armament  provided,  he  endeavoured  to 
ppove  that  the  expense  was  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of 
aU  the  objects,  but  that  the  force  prepared  was  totally  in* 
adequate ;  on  these  grounds  he  moved  a  vote  of  censure. 
Admirals  lord  Howe  and  Keppel,  by  professional  state- 
n»ents,  and  arguments  derived  from  these,  supported  Mr. 
Fox's  positions.  Ministers  answered,  that  the  allegations 
of  their  opponents  were  founded  in  assumptions  not  sup- 
ported by  facts,  and  that  they  could  not  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  for  unsubstantiated  charges ;  on  a  division,  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
jiix  to  one   hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Great  dissensions,  originating  in  the  dispute  between  Disputo. 
Keppel  and  Palliser,  were  now  prevalent  in  the  navy,  and  J"***"™ 
very  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  their  con-  between 
sequences.     A  declaration  of  admiral  Keppel  in  the  last  mt^lraie 
debate,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  any  command  under  «•?««*»▼« 
the  present  ministry,  powerfully  tended  to  fan  the  flame. 
Several  officers  of  high  rank  and  character  immediately 
quitted  the  service,  or  declared  they  could  not  act  under 
the  present  system.     The   political   parties   reciprocallv 
accused  each  other  with  having  caused  these  discords. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk,  encouraged  by  the  sue* 
cess  which  his  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  contractors  the 
preceding  session  obtained  in  the  house  of  commons,  at- 
tempted its  revival ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a  great  change 
of  opinion  had  taken  place.     It  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
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GRAF,  of  165  to  1S4.  On  Ae  fOth  of  Mu«l^  Mr. -Pfederte 
^5^!!!^  Montague  proposed  a  bill  for  granting  fiather  TeKef  to 
iTft.  protestant  disiendng  ministers  and  schoolmasterB.  TH 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  age  had,  it  was  arid,  dimm- 
ished  the  legal  restrictions  upon  the  Rovuu  twriMrficay 
therefore  the  protestant  ministers  had  a  fair  claim^toftovki 
take  of  legislative  indulgence.  The  extent  and  bounds  it 
toleration  depend  entirely  on  expediency,  fmmdtd  hi  the 
nature  of  the  opinions  professed,  and  their  practieal 
dency.  In  the  conduct  of  the  dass  whose  relief  waa 
sou^t,  no  objection  of  either  justice  or  policy  could  bt 
adduced  to  prevent  it  from  being  granted.  In  theprsaeait 
slate  of  loss,  calami^,  and  danger,  it  was  necessary  «a 
unite  the  interests  and  affections  of  all  our  countrymen^ 
and  to  conceatrate  into  one  mass  all  the  remaiaaig  strcngdi 
of  the  empire.  Two  classes  of  senators  had,  as  wa  hm% 
seen,  opposed  former  applications  of  dissenters :  the  firal^ 
from  high  church  doctrines;  the  second,  from  viewaof 
political  expediency.  In  the  present  instanca^  the  second 
class,  however,  was  favourable  to  the  bill,  which,  though 
violehtly  opposed  by  members  of  the  first,  passed  both 
houses  by  great  majorities,  and  received  the  royal  aaaent. 
^^he  chief  object  of  this  session  continued  to  be  the  discus* 
sion  of  executorial  conduct.  Admiral  Pigot,  brother  of 
lord  Pigot,  late  governor  of  Madras,  exhibited  an  hiatofi* 
cal  detail  of  the  object  of  his  late  brother's  appointmenti 
his  conduct,  the  treatment  which  he  experienced  from  the 
company ^s  servants  resisting  his  execution  of  the  orders  of 
their  masters,  his  sufferings,  and  consequent  death.  After 
calling  witnesses  to  establish  his  proceedings,  he  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  gra* 
ciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  attorney  general  to 
prosecute  George  Stratton,  Henry  Brooke,  Charles  Floyer, 
and  George  Mackay,  esquires,  for  ordering  the  governor 
and  commander  in  chief,  George  lord  Pigot,  to  be  arreated 
and  confined  under  a  military  force ;  they  being  returned 
to  England,  and  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  hia  majca* 
ty's  courts  of  Westminster  hall.  Mr.  Stratton,  being  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  present  at  this  very  time,  en* 
tered  into  a  defence  and  vindication  of  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  colleagues,  in  which  he  imputed  their  pro* 
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ceediDgs  to  a  necessity  arising  from  the  violent  aikd  arbi-    chap. 
tnuy  acts  of  lord  Pigot ;  but  his  arguments  made  so  kittle  -^^IIV^ 
impression  on  the  house^  that  the  resolutions  were  imme-      ^jj^ 
diately  adopted  without  one  dissenting  voice.     The  prose- 
cution took  place ;  each  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
lj0CX>L  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  to  men  of  immense  for* 
tones,  and  which  could  hardly  operate  as  a  punishment. 

Ma.  Fox,  on  the  lOtk  of  April,  moved  an  address  to  Mr.  Pen's 
the  throne  for  the  dismissal  of  lord  Sandwich  from  his  l^^*^*^  ^^ 
majesty's  service,  for  misconduct  in  office.  The  alleged  Taiofiord 
grounds  were  the  same  collectively  which  had  before  se-  ^'•*^**' 
porately  been  rejected  by  the  house ;  Mr.  Fox,  however, 
with  his  usual  ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
case  was  different,  between  a  motion  for  censure  and  for 
removal :  the  former  were  judicial  inquiriesi  the  present 
was  a  deliberative  question  of  expediency*  A  motion  for 
censure  required,  in  point  of  justice,  a  specification  and 
certainty  of  the  offences  imputed ;  a  motion  for  dismissal 
from  employment  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  it  was  probable 
tliat  the  business  of  the  employer  would  be  better  perform- 
cd  by  another.  The  whole  of  the  subject  proposed  might 
h%  proved  in  a  few  short  questions  and  answers.  Was  lord 
Sandwich  equal  to  the  performance  of  his  official  duties, 
mth  safety  and  honour  to  the  nation  i  Has  he  hitherto 
done  so?  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  he  who 
haa  failed  in  his  past  duties,  shall  act  more  ably  for  the  fu- 
ture i  The  majority  of  members  did  not  admit  Mr.  Fox  to 
httve  established  the  afKged  unfitness  of  lord  Sandwich, 
and  therefore  voted  against  his  removal. 

Much  censure  had  been  thrown  out  against  general  fnqairyia- 
Howe,  especially  in  writings  alleged  to  be  patronized  by  ^^*(^' 
ministers ;  and  it  was  confidently  andirehemently  asserted,  eenerait 
that,  if  his  conduct  had  been  wise  and  vigorous,  he  might  and'lSowv^ 
have   repeatedly  terminated  the  war.     Both  the  Howes  ""f,!^*^" 
strongly  urged  an  inquiry,  as  the  sure  means  of  vindica-  Howe. 
ting  their  character.    Lord  North  replied,  that  as  govern- 
ment had  advanced  no  charge  against  the  noble  brothers, 
no  vindication  was  necessary,  and  that  ministers  had  no 
share  in  the  invectives ;  but  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
an  inquiry,  he  would  not  oppose  its  institution,  and  readily 
agreed  to  the  production  of  the  papers  which  were  wanted 
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for  carrying  it  into  effect.  In  these  was  included  the  whole 
correspondence  between  the  ministers  and  commanders  in 
America,  from  Howe's  arrival  at  Boston  in   1775,  to  hit 
departure  from  Philadelphia  in  1778;  also  the  accounts, 
returns,  and,  other  documents,  tending  to  show  the  state 
of  the  army  at  different  periods ;  the  real  movements  and 
operations,  as  well  as  the  different  plans  of  action,  which 
had  been  proposed,  discussed,  or  concerted  by  the  mmisten 
and  generals.     Ministers    apprehending  that   their  own 
counsels,  and  not  the  conduct  of  the  commanders  was  the 
real  object  of  the  scrutiny,  proposed  that  the  examination 
of  witnesses  should  be  confined  to  military  subjects  :  and 
on  the  6th  of  May,  lord  Cornwallis,  major  general  Gref, 
sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond,  major  Montresor,  chief  ea- 
gineer,   and  sir  George  Osborne,  were   examined.     Tbe 
result  of  their  evidence  was,  that  the  force  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca was  at  no  time  equal  to  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies; 
that  the  difficulty  chiefly  arose  from  the  almost  unanimoai 
hostility  of  the  people  to  the  British  government,  asd  the 
natural  obstructions  of  the  country,  so  abounding  in  woods, 
rivers,  hills,    and  defiles.     Their  evidence  descending  to 
accounts  of  particular  actions,  from  which  the  chief  cen* 
sure  of  the  general  had  arisen,  tended  to  justify  his  con- 
duct.    General  Howe  himself  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
he  had   uniformly  stated  to  the   American    minister  the 
Utter  impossibility  of  reducing  America  without  a  mudi 
greater  force  ;  that  he  had  accompanied  his  proposed  pha 
for  the  campaign  of  1777,  with  a  requisition  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  men,  or  at  the  least  fifteen  thou* 
sand,  as    indispensably   necessar}'^ ;  that  the  minister  had 
uniformly  supposed  the  number  of  loyalists  to  be  much 
greater  than    it  really  was ;  trusting  to  their  cooperatioOf 
he  could  not  be  convinced  that  so  great  a  reinforcement 
was  wanted,  and  therefore  had  not  sent  a  fifth  part  of  the 
number.     Concerning  the  northern  expedition,  no  concert 
had  been  proposed  between  him    and  the  general  of  that 
army,  nor  did  he  hear  any  support  was  expected  from  him, 
until  a  letter  from  the  secretar\\  which  reached  him  in  the 
Chesa[>eak,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  co- 
operate with    Burgoyne.     Ministers  perceiving  that  the 
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evidence  adduced  was  not  only  intended,  but  dlreued  to   CHAP. 
the  crioiination  of  themselves,  much  more  than  an  inquiry 


into  the  conduct  of  the  general,  proposed  to  call  witnesses     1779. 
on  the  other  side.     The  chief  evidences  were  major  gene* 
fid  Robertson,  deputy  governor  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Galloway,  an  American  lawyer,  who,  after  having 
been  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  joined  the  British 
army.     The  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson  rather  expressed 
general  disapprobation  of  sir  William  Howe's  conduct,  neni  fiol 
than  advanced  particular  charges ;  Mr.  Galloway's  accu*  ^^^ 
sations,  specific  and  direct,  included  the  various  topics  of  GaUovsj 
military  error  or  misconduct  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  aue.^^^'^' 
alleged  against  the  general.     But,  without  questioning  the 
vieracity  of  Mr.  Galloway,  his  competency  may  be  doubt* 
ed:  he  was  chiefly  stating,  not  facts,  but  opinions,  of 
which  the  subject  was  a  detailed  series  of  military  opera- 
tions ;  and  he  being  no  military  man,  the  less  authori^ 
was  due  to  his  judgment.     Mr.  Galloway  made  one  very 
extraordinary  assertion,  that  four-fifths  of  the  Aotericant 
were  zealously  attached  to  the  British  government;  if  the 
proportion  of  loyal.ists  had  been  really  so  great,  they  could 
have  easily  overpowered  the  revolters,  without  the  assise 
tance  of   one  British  soldier :  so  exaggerated  an  account, 
manifesting  at  least  glaringly  inaccurate  observation,  very 
much  weakened  the  credibility  of  his  assertions.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  requested  leave  to  call  witnesses  to  controvert 
Mr.  Galloway's  asseverations :  ministers  objected  to  this 
mode,  as  productive  of  too  much  delay ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  cross-examine  this  witness.     A  day  being 
fixed  for  that  purpose,  and  sir  William  not  having  attend-  ^^5  ^^' 
cd  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  committee  was  suddenly  dis-  raptij  a- 
solved,  and  the  question,  at  issue  was  left  undecided.  Op-  ^>^^^^v 
position  had  eagerly  demanded  and  prosecuted  an  inquiry, 
while  the  testimony  in  exculpating  the  commander  tended 
U>  criminate  ministry ;  but  when  the  evidence  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  their  ardour  manifestly  subsided.    Respecting 
general  Howe,  the  principal  witnesses  in  his  favour  were 
much  qiore  competent  than  the  principal  witnesses  against 
him :  lord  Comwallis  and  general  Grey,  military  men, 
spoke  concerning  actions  in  which  they  were  themselves 
engaged ;  Mr.  Gallowav,  not  a  military  man,  spoke  from 
Vol.  II.  '  Hh 
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€MATi  hearsay.  It  must,  however,  be' observed,  that  in  inqai- 
^_^^L^  ries  conceminf^  whai  might  have  been  done^  testimoDy  is 
ly^  necessarily  inference,  not  the  result  of  recollection  and  ve- 
racity, but  also  of  opinion  and  conjecture.  The  judgment 
of  the  wisest  men,  concerning  subjects  in  which  they  are 
peculiarly  skilled,  may  be  warped  by  their  affections. 
Many  other  professional  men,  having  considered  in  detaul 
the  force  and  opportunities  of  General  Howe,  drew  a 
totally  different  conclusion. 

Whatever  estimate  the  impartial  reader  may  have 
formed  of  the  merit  of  general  Howe's  exertions,  he 
must  immediately  perceive,  that  the  inquiries  proved  min- 
isters to  have  continued  in  that  state  of  misinformation 
and  ignorance  respecting  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans, 
in  which  their  fatal  plans  and  measures  originated  ;  and 
also,  that  they  did  not  send  to  America  the  force  which 
the  general  required.^  Ministers,  by  patronising  Mr* 
Galloway,  and  other  accusers  of  the  late  commander, 
demonstrated  themselves  disposed  to  promote  an  opinion 
df  his  culpability.  If  they  conceived  the  late  commander 
not  to  have  discharged  his  duty,  ministers,  in  not  order- 
ing a  court  martial  to  establish  the  imputed  misconduct, 
neglected  their  duties  to  their  king  and  country ;  if  they 
thought  him  innocent,  it  was  mean  and  illiberal  in  them 
to  favour  and  pension  his  revilers  :*  if  he  was  guilty,  they 
acted  weakly  and  timidly  in  not  bringing  forward  the 
proofs.  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues,  however,  are 
exempted  from  one  charge,  often  adduced  against  the 
Counsellors  who  have  appointed  a  commander  in  chief  to 
conduct  an  expedition  that  proves  unsuccessful.  His  mi* 
litary  reputation  at  the  time  he  received  this  last  commis- 
sion, justified  the  appointment  ;  though  there  might  be 
persons  whose  expectations  were  not  fulfilled  by  general 
Howe's  campaigns,  none  could  with  justice  at   the  outset 

it  Our  immorul  war  minister,  teeretmy  Pitt,  Rffter  he  planned  sn  expHI- 
tion,  and  selected  an  officer  to  conduct  it,  imraediatcly  asked  him,  vlMt 
force  he  would  deem  necessary  ?  On  beings  informed,  he  always  ordered  *a  itSI 
stronger  armament ;  bat  dilTereiit,  indeed  was  the  war  minister  of  1759,  frm 
the  wur  minister  of  t777. 

e  Mr.  Galloway,  and  several  others  of  inferior  note,  who  ioTetglMd 
against  general  Uowe,  received  oensiooa.  Galloway's  evidence  was  publklied 
in  a  pamphlet,  and  cirvulaled  with  great  industry  by  the  frienda  of 
admimstration.  • 
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have  affirmed  that  he  was  a  man  whose  talents  and  charac-    CHAP. 

ter  did  not  justify  reasonable  expectations  of  success.        k^^v*^^ 

General  Burgotne  also  insisted  on  an  inquiry  into      1779. 

his  conduct.     On  his  return  from   America   the   former  ^'^^J'^T "°' 

to  the  con- 
year,  he  had  applied  for  a  court  martial  :  which  was  refu-  duct  of 

sed  him,  on  the  ground  that  while  he  was  prisoner  his  pre  B-'Wr-^' 
ceding  conduct  was  not  cognisable  by  any  tribunal  in  this 
country.  He  had  been  refused  admittance  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  complained  loudly  of  the  court  and  ministry  ; 
he  repeatedly  solicited  a  parliamentary  investigation,  but 
Germaine  had  declared  that  his  request  could  not  be 
granted  until  after  a  military  scrutiny,  which  he  affirmed 
to  be  at  that  time  impracticable  ;  and  when  an  inquiry 
was  allowed  to  general  Howe,  Burgoyne  having  resumed 
his  solicitation,  his  requisition  was  at  last  agreed  to.  The 
principal  witnesses  were,  sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  earl  of 
Balcarras,  captain  Money,  the  earl  of  Harrington,  major 
Forbes,  taptain  Bloomfield  and  colonel  Kingston.  The  eieared 
evidence  tended  to  overthrow  some  severe  charges  and  ^»«k«««- 
censures  which  had  6een  insinuated  or  directed  against  ipeeifi* 
Burgoyne's  conduct,  and  particularly  detected  two  false*  SoS.**^*"^' 
hoods  then  ver}''  commonly  believed  :  first,  that  general 
Philips,  the  evening  before  the  convention  of  Saratoga, 
offered  to  force  his  way,  with  a  specified  part  of  the  army, 
from  Saratoga  back  to  Ticonderago  :  secondly,  that  the 
hite  gallant  Fraser  had  expressed  the  utmost  disapproba* 
tion  of  the  measure  of  passing  the  Hudson  river.  The 
question,  however,  was  undecided,  whether  his  orders 
for  proceeding  to  Albany  were  peremptory  or  conditional : 
some  doubts  were  also  left,  respecting  both  the  design  and 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  expedition  to  Bennington* 
These  ioquisitorial  proceedings  occupied  parliament  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  session. 

Riots,  which  had  arisen  in  Scotland  from  groundless  RkXi  in 
apprehensions   concerning  popery,  were,  by  the  ingenuity  from^el^ 
of  opposition,  made  subjects  of  accusation  against  ministry.  thusiji«tio 
The  Roman  catholic  bill,  that  passed  daring  the  preceding  popery, 
session,  excited  great  alarms  in  North  Britaiti,  as   it  was 
supposed  to  be   the  intention   of  parliament  to  extend  the 
relief  to  the  Scottish  catl.oiics.     When  the  law  was  enacted 
in  17*78,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church   of  Scotland 
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CHAP,  happened  to  be  sitting.  The  weH  intended  butmrndTised 
^^yJ^  zeal  of  some  members  of  that  respectable  body,  pro- 
1779.  p<>8cd  for  clerical  discussion  the  late  act,  and  made  « 
motion  for  petitioning  the  legislature  not  to  extend  the 
bill  or  any  of  its  provisions  to  Scotland,  and  supported  ike 
.^  proposition  by  detailing  the  common  arguments  against 
popery.  Mr.  Dundas,  a  lay  member  of  the  assembly, 
showed  that  the  law  repealed  in  England  had  not  origioa- 
ted  in  fear  of  popery,  and  was  not  intended  as  a  bulwark 
against  its  encroachments,  but  sprsng  from  a  design  of 
the  Jacobite  p:irty  to  render  king  William  and  his  whig 
ministers  unpopular :  that  the  Jacobites  expected  the  whigs 
would  oppose  that  bill,  and  intended  to  impute  thatoppon* 
tion  to  a  partiality  for  the  Romish  faith  ;  but  that  the 
whigs  perceiving  the  object  of  their  adversaries,  suffered 
it  to  pass,  though  very  inconsistent  with  their  principles 
of  freedom  and  toleration.^  Doctor  Robertson,  witii 
some  able  coadjutors  of  his  own  order,  deprecated  the  agi- 
tation which  tended  so  much  to  excite  the  alarm  and  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  demonstrated  the  absurdity 
of  anticipating  the  intention  of  legislature,  by  petitioning 
parliament  against  a  bill  not  actually  proposed.  The  mo* 
tion  was  negatived  through  the  influence  of  those  able  and 
enlightened  men,  though,  it  produced  the  effect  which 
their  sagacity  had  apprehended.  The  populace  was  soon 
taught  to  conceive,  that  the  successful  opposition  sprang 
from  a  predilection  for  the  popish  doctrines,  and  burned 
with  zeal  against  antichrist.  To  oppose  popery,  asaocia* 
tions  were  formed  by  the  lower  classes  in  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  towns,  under  the  instigation  and  conduct 
of  fanatical  and  turbulent  demagogues ;  and  the  populace 
rose  to  tumult  and  riot  in  various  places.  At  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  the  enthusiastic  spirit  fermented  to  an  alaim- 
ing  degree  ;  mobs  set  (ire  to  popish  chapels,  and  the  dwel-. 
ling  houses  of  the  catholics  ;  and  many  zealots  of  higher 
ranks  and  better  opportunities  of  knowledge,  were  absurd 
enough  to  appro\*c  of  these  outrages,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  proper  for  the  people  spirttedly  to   maJiifvMt  their 

f  The  author,  wlio  vas  piwut,  remcmhrrs,  ihni  \fr  )>tii!(L*i%  to  jimdAr 
hU po^ilioasy  rckd  the  aecuur.t  (if  lln'  inw  trcr.i  fliuiid^  hi^ton  of  hb  o«n 
tllUc:(. 
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haired  of  popery.     The  sufferers  applied  to  Mr.  Burke  to   CHAP, 
present  a   petition   to  parliament,  praying  for  a  compen-  ^^^,^^- 
satioQ  on  account  of  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained.      1779^ 
In  promoting  this  application,  Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends  •<«  impnt- 
very  strongly  attacked  the  supineness  of  government,  to  Burke  to 
which  they  imputed  the  mad  violence   of  the  populace  ;  ^^"oFnfr^ 
but  they  adduced  no  proof  that  ministers  had  been  negli-  nisttrs. 
gent,  or  that  the  disturbances  had  arisen  from  causes  over 
which  they  had  any  control. 

Although  this  session  lasted  from  November  to  July, 
and  produced  more  political  debate  than  any  during  the 
former  part  of  the  contest ;  yet,  long  as  it  continued,  and 
busy  as  it  was,  its  acts  are  of  very  little  legislative  impor- 
tance. The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  again  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house,  and  various  proposals  were 
made  for  affording  relief  and  assistance  to  the  commercial 
interest  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  but  no  regular  plan  was 
fonned  respecting  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  aid  which 
was  to  be  expected  and  offered.  The  discussion  was  in  a 
ccMisiderable  degree  confined  to  barren  generalities.  Seve- 
ral propositions  were  at  length  offered,  but  their  practical 
consideration  was  deferred  to  the  following  session. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  ministers  brought  a  message  Rapture 
to  parliament  concerning  a  hostile  manifesto  that  was  pre-  ^^"'.Sp**"- 
sented  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  To  introduce  this 
properly  to  the  reader,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  king 
of  Spain's  character  and  disposition,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  Though  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  solid  interests  of  his  kingdom  than  hostili- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  yet  Charles  III.,  a  monarch  of 
weak  understanding,  narrow  views,  and  the  childish  irrita- 
bility, of  feeble(mind^,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  fancied 
insult,  cherished  against  England  an  enmity  which  a  real 
injury  fould  not  have  justified  when  so  adverse  to  the 
commercial  and  political  benefit  of  his  country.  He  was 
farther  inflamed  by  that  spirit  of  rivalry,  which,  in  con- 
fined and  uncomprehensive  understandings,  values  com- 
parative superiority  above  positive  good.  He  was  more 
anxious  to  impede  the  prosperity  of  England,  than  to  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  Spain.  In  these  causes  chiefly 
originated  the  actual  wnr  and  intended  hostilities  which 
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CHAP,  tiiis  histoiy  hai  already  recorded*     When   the  prescDt 
quarrel  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  Spain^ 


1779.     ^^^  7^^  prepared  for  the  contest,  professed  a  determinadon 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.     She  had  oflfered  her  servi- 
ces as  a  mediator  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and  pro- 
posed to  mix  the  sTeparate  clsCims  of  France    and  Spain 
into  one  view  and  treaty.     On  this  principle,  so  strongly 
and  justly  reprobated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  former  war,  a 
negotiation  was  opened.     France  now  proposed  an  armis- 
tice, and  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Madrid,  whither  the 
colonists  should  be  permitted  to  send  commissioners,  and 
meanwhile  be  treated  as  an   independent  power.      Bodi 
courts  well  knew  that  these  terms  were  totally  inadmissa- 
ble,  on  the  avowed  principles  of  the  court  of  London ;  the 
offer  was  therefore  nugatory  and  insulting.     Spain  now 
openly  avowed  her  hostile  purposes,   and  on  the  16th  of 
June  delivered  a  manifesto  to  the  British  secretary  for  for* 
eign  affairs.     The  manifesto  in  its  object  was  nearly  die 
same  with  those  which  had  been  often  presented  by  the 
courts  of 'Versailles  and  Madrid;  it  consisted  of  charges, 
without  proof,  of  hostilities  committed  by  England ;  and 
praise,  contrary  to  proof,  of  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
France  and  Spain.     It  contained  general  allegations,  of 
Spanish  territories  invaded,  and  Spanish  subjects  murder- 
ed by  English,  without  any  specificatton  of  the  time  and 
place  in  which  the  alleged  atrocities  were  commiitted,  or 
any  evidence  that  they  had  ever  been  perpetrated.     It 
stated  demands  of  satisfaction,  but  adduced  no  evidence  that 
complaints  had  ever  before  been  made,  or  that  any  injuries 
existed ;  it  was  merely  a  tissue  of  assertion  without  proof; 
and  which  neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards,  received  the 
slightest  support  from  documents  or  any  other  evidence.' 
Spain  evi-  As  she,  by  her  hostile  manifesto,  avowing  her  junction 
■^ujMQi*  ^'^^  ^^^  enemies  and  revolted  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
committed  an  act  of  open  and  flagrant  hostility,  and  brought 
no  proof  of  any  previous  hostility  on  the  part  of  England, 
Spain  was  evidently  the  aggressor."* 

1^  See  SiMfiish  manifesto  hi  State  Papers  of  1 779. 

h  I  herein  differ  from  Mr.  Belshkm  who  aaaeils  ihat  nr'.tnin  w.is  theas* 
pffimr ;  but  as  this  writer  brings  no  proof  of  the  tnith  of  his  assertion,  an6  SfMtni 
by  her  commeneenient  of  hostilities,  brought  such  proof  axsuust  the  assertion, 
J  must|  instead  of  relying  on  the  authority,  rett  upon  the  evidence,  that  not  my 
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When  the  manifesto  was  laid  before  parliament,   op-.    CHAP, 
position  at   first   professed  to  join  in  a  resolution  to  sup- 


port the  war  against  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  but,  as  they  |^q^ 
descended  to  detail,  their  eloquence  was  as  usual  directed 
to  the  crimination  of  ministers,  much  more  than  the  secu- 
rity of  their  country.  Lord  North  proposed  to  double 
the  militia ;  he,  however,  professedly  made  his  proposition 
as  a  subject  of  discussion  and  modification.  Three  opi- 
nions were  prevalent  on  this  question  :  one  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  project  as  it  was  originally  framed  : 
the  second  preferred  a  mixed  scheme,  which,  with  a  small 
augmentation  of  the  militia,  proposed  to  levy  distinct 
volunteer  corps  ;  and  the  third  objected  to  any  increase 
of  the  militia,  and  would  trust  to  the  spirit  and  patriotism 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  raising  forces,  according  to 
the  offers  which  had  been  already  made,  and  to  the  efforts 
o£  the  people,  who  would  unquestionably  come  forward  to 
defend  their  king  and  country.  The  bill  received  such 
great  alterations  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  totally  to  change 
ita  original  nature  and  in   that  state,  it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  supplies  granted  for  1779,  amounted  to  seventy  SuppUtt. 
thousand  seamen,  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  soldiers,  besides  the  army  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  which,  including  foreigners,  consisted  of 
about  forty  thousand.  The  services  of  the  year  were 
then  estimated  to  require  15,072,6541.  The  land  tax  and 
duties  upon  malt  furnished  their  proportions  :  seven 
millions  were  raised  by  annuities  ;  and  a  lottery,  consisting 
of  49,000  tickets,  was  distributed  among  the  subscribers, 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  tickets,  at  lOl.  each  ticket,  for 
every  thousand  pounds  subscribed.'  Lord  North  said  he 
wanted  to  have  borrowed  eight  millions,  but  could  procure 
no  more  than  seven.  The  whole  amoupt  of  the  money 
raised  by  a  lotter}%  was  to  be  distributed  into  prizes.^ 
The  sinking  fund  furnished  2,071,8541.      Exchequer  bills 


coontfy  bot  its  enemies  began  the  war.  I  eonfeas,  that  though,  aa  an  historian, 
1  hold  myself  bound  to  narrate  the  truth,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  ro 
Sritain,  as  m  Briton  I  feel  more  pleasure  in  recording  its  justice,  than  I  should 
derive  from  beinp^  under  the  necessity  ot  exhibiting  its  mjustiee  ;  and  that  1  have  a 
witlilaction  in  being  convinced  these  islands  did  not  provoke  the  confederacy  of 
ihe  great  continental  powers. 

i   Uiitory  oC  Britain  daring  lord  North's  administration,  p.  355.  k  Ibid. 
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CtlAP.    to  the  amount  of  3«400,000L  were  voted  ;   and  other  less 
considerable  articles  of  revenue  completed  the  ways  and 


1779^  means.  A  vote  of  credit  for  a  million,  was  afterwards 
passed ;  and  the  whole  navy  debt  was  left  undischarged. 
The  terms  on  which  the  loan  was  fdled;  were,  besides 
the  douceur  of  lottery  tickets,  three  per  cent,  per  anmtm^ 
and  an  annuity  of  3l.  15s.  for  the  term  of  twenty-nine 
years,  for  every  lOOl.  The  annual  interest  payable  on 
the  money  borrowed  amounted  to  472,5001. ;  to  raise 
which,  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  was  laid  on  the 
full  produce  of  the  excise  (beer,  ale,  soap,  candles,  and 
hides  excepted),  which  was  estimated  at  282,109l.  ;  a  tax 
on  post  horses  of  one  penny  a  mile,  1 64^501* ;  and  an 
additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  cambric,  36,00(d. 
Various  strictures  were  made  on  the  profusion  of*  public 
money,  and  motions  of  inquiry  and  censure  were  repeat- 
edly proposed,  and  respectively  negatived,  by  ministerial 
majorities.  The  session  was  closed  ,on  the  3d  of  July, 
by  a  speech  in  which  the  king  expressed  his  cordial 
thanks  for  the  exertions  of  parliament  for  the  public  wel- 
fare in  the  various  departments  of  national  service.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  courage  and  constancy  of  his  people  rose 
with  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter ;  and 
doubted  not,  that  their  ciForts  would  finally  prevail  against 
their  multiplied  enemies. 
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HostiHtUs  in  the  West  Indies. — Superior  force  of  the 
French.'^Britishj  notivithstanding^  capture  St.  Lucie.*^ 
Byron  sails  northwards  to  escort  the  mercantile  fieet^-in 
his  absence  D'^Estaing  captures  Dominica^  St.  Vincents^ 
and  Grenada. — Engagement  between  the  French  fleet 
and  Byron^s  indecisive. — North  America. — Expedition 
to  Georgia  under  colonel  Campbell — who  reduces  the 
province. — Maiftand^s  battle  with  Lincoln^^impetuoui 
couffage  of  Fraser^s  highlanders. — D^Estaingy  with  a 
lar^e  force^  arriving  in  Georgia^  invests  Savannah, — 
Memorable  defence  of  that  town  by  the  British-^the 
siege  is  raised. — Clinton  continues  a  war  of  detachments*^ 
— Gallant  exploits  of  the  British  troops^  without  any^ 
important  result, — Europe.-^Perilous  situation  of  Bri^ 
tain. — Combined  fleet  parade  in  the  channel.^^Englisb 
fleets  in  imitation  of  Draie,  endeavours  to  draw  their 
armada  to  the  narrow  seas. — Enemy  retreat. — France 
threatens  an  invasion. •-^Loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  and 
eflbrts  of  all  parties  to  resist  the  enemy. ^-^Voluntary 
contributiona.-^British  fleet  keeps  the  seasy  and  protects 
our  trade. — Investment  of  Gibraltar. 

THE  first  warlike  operations  of  1779  were   in    CHAP, 
the  West    Indies  :    hostilttiea,  indeed,   had  commenced  ^^^^-^^ 
there  in  1778,  but  so  late  in  the  season,  that,  not  to  break      uj^^  • 
the  unity  of  the  narrative,  I  include  them  in  the  account 
of  the  present  year. 

A  CONSIDERABLE    force  had   been  stationed   in   the  Hos^Htierj 
French  West  Indies,  under  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who.  West 
by  a  sudden  attack,  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  ^"°*^*' 
Dominica.     The  success  of  this  enterprise  caused  a  gene- 
ral alarm  through  the    British   islands ;  the   defence    of 
which  was  then  intrusted  to  two  ships  of  the  line,  under 
admiral  Barrington.      A  reinforcement,  however,  consist* 
ing  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  fifty  guns,  and 
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CHAP.  ,  three  frigi^s,  joined  the  admiral  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
^^^^^^ber,  having  on  board  general  Grant,  with  a  large  body  of 
yjj^     land  forces.  The  British  armament,  with  this  accession,  sail- 
Superiori-  ed  for  St.  Lucie,  and  arrived  there  on  the  13th  of  Decern* 
^reaeh.     ber.     D'Estaing  now  reached  Martinique,  and  being  joinid 
by  transports  with  nine  thousand  troops  on  board,  conceived 
the  hopes  of  crushing  the  small  fleet  which   Barringcon 
commanded,  and  reducing  most  of  the  windward  British 
islands,  before  admiral  Byron  could  come  to  thm  assis- 
tance :  he  threatened  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincents,  Grenada, 
and  Tobago  ;  but  learning  the  unexpected  attack  that  was 
nuide  upon  St.  Lucie,  he  was  for  the  time  obliged  to  de- 
range his  plans,  and  confine  himself  to  defence*     On  the 
f  rth  of  December,  he  landed  at  St.  Lucie  :  the  foUowbg 
day,  he  assailed  the  British  forces  :   and^  though  much 
superior  in  number,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  was  de- 
feated and  obliged  to  abandon  the  island,  which  soon  after 
The  Bri-    surrendered  to  the  British  arms.     On  the  6th  of  January, 
withstand-  Byrou's  fleet  arriving  at  St.  Lucie,  rendered  our  forces 
ture^r     Bupci'i^^i'  ^o  ^hc  French  ;  whereupon  D'Estaing  now  acted 
Lueie.        on  the  defensive,  and  for  five  months  kept  himself  in 
harbour  within  the  bay  of  Fort  Royal*     Both  fleets-  re- 
ceived reinforcements  during  thewinter ;  the  English  were 
joined  by  a  squadron  of  ships  under  commodore  Rowley, 
and  the  French  by  an  armament  headed  by  count  de  Grasse. 
Srth-**"*        Admiral  Byron,  on  the  6th  of  June,  left  St.  Lucie, 
vards  to     to  conduct   the  merchant  ships  which  were  appointed  to 
^mantUe  assemble    at  St.  Christophers  previously  to  their  depar- 
i^^u    V  ^^^^  ^^^  England.     In  the  absence  of  the   British  fleet, 
scncc,        D'Estaing  commenced  offensive  operations  :  a  force,  con- 
raptam^    sisting  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  men,  under  the  command 
Dominiea,  of  chevalier  de  Trolong  du  Romain,  sailed  from   Marti- 
•ent'aand  nique  for  St.  Vincents,  where  they  arrived   on  the   l!^th 
Grt:nad«.    ^f  Junt  ;  they  immediately  effected  a  landing,  and  opened 
a  communication  with  the  Caribbs.     The  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  who  considered  the  British  settlers  as 
intruders  on   their   possessions,  were  ready   to  join  the 
French.     The  garrison  consisted   of  three   hundred  and 
fifty   effective  men,  besides  those  who  were  confined  by 
sickness  ;  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  conceiving  defence 
impracticable,  lieutenant  colonel   Etheringtou,  the  com- 
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mmnder  of  the  forces,  and  Mr.  Valentine  Morris,  the  gov-    chap. 
emor  of  the   island,    surrendered   Su    Vincents   on  the  ^^p^^^ 
same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Dominica.     Rein-     1779, 
forced   by   La  Motu;   Piquette,  who  arrived  with  troops 
Mid  naval  stores  from  .Europe,  D'Estaing  sailed  against 
Grenada,  having  twenty- six  ships  of  the  line,  and  near 
tra  thousand  land  forces.     The  fate  of  the   island    was 
inevitable ;  but  the  resolute  defence  made  by  lord  Macart- 
ney, the  governor,  long  protected  the  settlement,  until  a 
liiU  that  commanded  the  fort  being   forced,  the    British 
leader  proposed  to  capitulate  ;    but  the    French  general 
having  proposed  terms  unusually  hard,  the  fort  and  island 
Were  necessitated  to  surrender  at  discretion.     The  appear- 
ance of  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-one  ships 
of  the  line,   though  too  late  to  save  Grenada,  interposed 
seasonably  for  the  preservation  of  Tobago,  the  only  pos- 
session which   remained  to  England  of  the  islands  which 
¥rcre  ceded  to  her  at  the  peace  of  Paris.     A  partial  en-  ^^Se- 
gagement  followed,  in  which  admiral  Barrington,   in  the  tween  tke 
Prince  of  Wales,   with  the  captains  Sawyer  and  Gardner,  J^fand 
in  the  Boyne  and  Sultan,  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  ?Jj"^'.* 
die  French  van.     The  action  was   indecisive  ;  many  of 
our   ships  suffered    considerable    damage,  especially    in 
their  rigginfi^ ;  and  admiral  Barrington  received  a  slight 
wound.       The     rapidly    successive    loss    of     our  three 
valuable    islands,   had    greatly    alarmed    our   remaining 
West  India  possessions  :  but  the  approach   of  the  hurri- 
canes, added  to  the  loss  of  men  in  the  last  action,  repres- 
sed any  farther  attempts  of  D'Estaing  during  that  season; 
and  he  soon  after  sailed  for  North  America. 

The  contrivers  of  a  project,  which,  notwithstanding  North 
the  failure  of  expected  success,  they  still  deem  practicable,  '^"**™** 
must  rest  their  hopes  of  ultimate  attainment  on  a  variation 
of  means.  Repeated  discomfiture  did  not  convince  Bri- 
tish ministers  that  the  colonies  were  not  to  be  subdued ; 
still  our  counsellors  conceived  they  might  be  reduced 
through  a  change  of  plans,  which  should  be  carried  into 
execution  by  more  skilful  and  vigorous  efforts.  Alteration 
of  schemes  was  one  of  the  chief  cliaracteristics  of  the  belli- 
gerent policy  of  government  during  the  contest  with  Ame- 
rica, which,  in  a  great  measure,  was  a  war  of  experiments. 
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CHAP.  The  northern  provinces  had   been  the  first  scenes  o; 

y^^ii^^^J.  hostilities,  and   afterwards  the   middle    states ;  but   the 
1779.     southern  colonies,  with  little  interruption,  had   been  ex- 
empted from  invasion.      Overthrow   in  the    north  and 
inefficiency  in  the  middle,  government  now  hoped  woqU 
be   compensated   by  victory    in  the  south ;.  thither  it  was 
resolved  to  direct  our  efforts,  and  during  the    remainder 
of  the  conflict,  Georgia  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  were 
the  principal  theatres  of  active  enterprise. 

Since,  indeed,  it    was  resolved  to  persevere  ia  the 
attempted  reduction,  there  were  strong  reasons  "for  carxj- 
ing  our  arms  to  the  southern  provinces  :  these  colonies  pro- 
duced the  commodities  which  were  most  wanted,  and  most 
valuable  in   the  European  markets.     France  took  off  an 
immense  quantity  of  their  staple  products,  and  the  quiet 
and    security   which     they     had   hitherto    enjoyed,    ad- 
mitted so  vigorous  a  cultivation,  that  their  export  trade 
seemed   little  otherwise  affected  by  the  war,, than  what 
it   suffered    from  the    British   cruisers.     Thus,  in  effect, 
the   continental    credit    in    Europe    was   principally    up- 
held  by  the    southern   colonies;    and   they  became   the 
medium  through  which  they  received  those  supplies,  thit 
were  not  only  indispensably  necessary   to  the   support  of 
the  war,  but  even  to  the  conducting  of  the  common  busi- 
ness and  affuirs  of  life.  *       Besides,  it  was  believed,    that, 
in  the  provinces  in  question,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  was  well  affected  to  the  British  government, 
than  upon  trial  had  been  found  among  their  nordiem  coun^' 
trymen;  and   ministers^  in  spite  of  experience,  received 
those  rumours  as  authentic  information.      It  was  therefor^ 
resolved  to  make  an  essay  in  the  soutli,  and  to  begin  witt^ 
Georgia.      This  province,   though  in  itself  neither  grcH^ 
nor  powerful,  possessed  considerable  importance  as  a  gra-*^ 
nary  to  the  inwiders,   and  a   road  to  farther  progress.     %^ 
was  extremely  fruitful  in  rice,  and  thus  could  supply 
visions  to  the  royalists  when  at  such  a  distance  from  thei 
principal  magazines;   and  being  contic^^ous  to  East  Flori"^ 
da,  a  loyal  colony,  where    general  Prcvost  was  stationer 
with  a  b'Kiy  of  tr»»'>f..s,  if  recovered,  would  prove  a  key 
the  Caroliiias.      These  reasons  determined  the  British 
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undertake  an  expedition  to   Georgia ;    and  towards  the     CHAF. 

V^l  ft 

close  of  the  preceding  year,   the    undertaking  was  com-  ^^^^^^ 
menced  by  a  detachment  from  the  main  army.  i^-^ 

The  land  force  destined  to  execute  this  project,  con*-  BKpedition 
sisted  of  the  seveAty-first  regiment,  two  battalions  of  Hes-  under  eo-' 
sians,  and  four  of   North   and  South   Carolina  loyalists^  ^^*  ^, 
with  a  body  of  artillery,   amounting  in  all  to  three  thou-  who  re- 
sand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  p^^^^J! 
colonel  Campbell.     Major  general  Prevost  was  ordered  to 
join  the  expedition  from  East  Florida,  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole ;  but  so  ably  did  Campbell  form  his 
plans  of  attack,  and  so  well  w^s  he  supported  by  the  spi«- 
rit  and  bravery  of  his    little  army,  and  the  -cordial  and 
zealous  cooperation  of  commodore  Parker  and  the  naval 
forces,  that  the  reduction  of  the  piovince  was  completed 
before  the  arrival  of  Prevost, 

Having  left  New  York  in  November  1779^  the  Bri- 
tish commander  arrived,  on  the  S3d  of  December,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  upon  which  Savannah,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  is  situated,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
sea.  Near  the  metropolis,  but  farther  down  the  river. 
How,  the  American  general,  was  ^stationed  with  several 
legiments,  for  the  double'  purpose  of  opposing  the  landing 
of  the  British,  and  protecting  the  town.  Not  fearing  these 
adversaries,  Campbell,  on  the  29th,  disembarked  his  troops, 
in  the  face  of  the  provincial  musketry  and  artillery.  The 
first  that  reached  the  land  was  captain  Cameron,  with  the 
light  infantry  of  Frazer^s  highlandors ;  the  Americans  re- 
ceived them  with  a  general  volley,  by  which  the  captain 
and  a  few  others  were  killed.  The  native  courage  of  the 
highlanders,  by  the  death  of  their  commander  stimulated 
to  revenge,  hurried  on  with  a  force  which  numbers  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  oppose,  and  drove  the  Americans  to  the 
woods.  Campbell,  pursuing  the  dismayed  foes,  overtook 
them  at  a  post  near  Savannah,  which  was  so  strong  as  to 
induce  How  to  risk  an  engagement.  His  right  was 
covered  by  a  thick  woody  swamp,  and  the  houses  of  a 
plantation  filled  wkh  riflemen ;  his  left  reached  the  rice 
marshes  upon  the  river ;  the  town  and  fort  of  Savannah 
protected  the  rear ;  the  artillery  was  disposed  advanta- 
geously on  both  sides,  and  a  trench  of  one  hundred  yards 
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CHAP,  wide,  together  with  a  marshy  rivulet,  guarded  the  front. 
^^.^^^^  The  colonists  beiog  somewhat  more  accessible  on  the  left 
ij^g  than  in  any  other  situation,  there  they  expected  the  brunt 
of  the  British  attack,  and  thither  directed  their  chief  atten* 
tion  and  vigilance.  The  sagacity  of  Campbdl  discovered 
their  opinions  and  views ;  and  farther  to  encourage  their 
belief,  made  a  feint  to  send  troops  in  that  direction.  Mean- 
while having  discovered  a  private  path  on  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  he  despatched  sir  James  Baird,  with  the  light 
troops,  to  turn  the  enemy's  rear :  conducted  by  a  negro 
through  the  secret  track,  Baird  accomplished  his  object, 
and  assailed  the  Americans*  Campbell  finding  that  the 
stratagem  had  succeeded,  now  bore  on  the  enemy  in  front, 
Thus  surrounded,  the  provincials  were  completely  defeat- 
ed and  routed,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men,  while 
only  seven  of  the  British  felh  This  victory  decided  the 
fate  of  Savannah,  whieh  yielded  without  farther  strug^e ; 
all  Lower  Georgia  followed  its  example ;  and  a  great  ma« 
jority  of  the  iidiabitants  not  only  abstained  from  resistance, 
but  even  took  the  oath  of  allegiance*  The  next  care  of 
Campbell  was  to  form  regulations  for  the  tranquillity  and 
government  of  the  province ;  which  duty  he  effected  with 
great  policy  and  ability*™  He  now  resolved  to  prosecute 
his  success  by  an  expedition  into  Upper  Georgia,  where 
many  were  said  to  be  well  disposed  towards  the  British 
government,  and  only  to  wait  for  the  support  of  the  king's 
troops,  that  they  might  with  safety  declare  their  attachment. 
The  march  of  Campbell,  therefore,  into  the  inland  country 
had  a  double  object ;  to  establish  a  communication  with 
the  loyalists,  and  to  reduce  the  remaining  part  of  Georgia. 
Augusta,  the  second  town  of  the  province,  lies  upon  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Savannah,  and  is  distant  from 
the  sea  coast  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  pre- 
vious arrangements  necessary  for  marching  through  such 
an  extent  of  country,  in  many  places  thinly  and  in  some 
not  ac  all  inhabited,  were  so  well  adjusted  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Campbell,  that  he  met  with  few  interruptions,  ex- 
cept such  as  arose  from  the  water  courses  in  his  way,  the 
bridges  over  which  were  in  most  places  destroyed.     Upon 
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bis  approach  to  Augusta,  a  body  of  proyiocials,  under  the    CHAP, 
command  of  brigadier  general  Williamson,  quitted  the  ^^^.^ 
town,  and  retreated  across  the  river.''     From  Augusta^     ^79^ 
Campbell  despatched  lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  to  encourage  the  loyaUsta  by 
assurances  of  protection. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  advances  of  the  royal  troops^ 
the  pioviacials  made  dispositions  for  arresting  their  pro- 
gress. General  Lincoln,  commander  of  the  Americans 
in  the  south,  soon  arrived  on  the  northern  bank  with  a 
great  and  increasing  force.  Campbell,  not  finding 
Augusta  tenable,  retreated  down  to  Savannah  ;  while 
Lincoln  marched  along  the  northern  banks,  with  a  view  to 
cross  the  river  and  reconquer  Georgia.  While  Lincoln 
was  thus  engaged,  general  Prevost  conceived  hopes  of 
surprising  Charleston  :  on  the  10th  of  May,  accordingly, 
the  Britiah  troops  reached  Asdey's  ferry  in  the  evening, 
and  having  passed  the  river,  appeared  before  Charleston 
the  following  day.  On  the  12th  the  town  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  general  having  viewed 
the  lines,  was  convinced,  that,,  though  unfinished,  they 
were  not  to  be  forced  without  a  Iqss  of  men  which  he 
could  not  spare.  He  knew  that  the  garrison  was  more 
nuns^rona  than  his  troops,  and  that  general  Lincoln, 
having  heard  of  his  advance,  was  hastening  to  its  relief 
from  the  back  country  with  a  numerous  army  ;  he  there- 
fore retired  towards  Georgia,  took  possession  of  Johns 
Isknd,  a  place  separated  from  the  main  by  a  sm^l  inlet 
from  the  sea,  and  posted  himself,  until  the  arrival  of  am- 
munition expected  from  New  York.  Hearing  that  Lin- 
cola  was  advancing  to  Lower  Georgia,  he  departed  for 
Savannah,  in  order  to  place  the  fort  in  the  best  possible 
condition  of  defence  ;  and  left  to  colonel  M aitland  the 
command  of  Johns  Island,  with  a  garrison  consisting  of 
the  first  battalion  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  much 
weakened  and  reduced  in  its  numbers,  a  corps  of  Hessians, 
part  of  the  North  and  South  Carolina  loyalists,  and  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred 
men  fit  for   duty.     General   Lincoln   apprised   that   the 
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Btructed,  under  the  direction  of  a  masterly  engineer,  cap-    CHAP, 
tain  Moncrief.     D'Estaing  having  landed  his  troops  with-  ^^^^^ll*; 
out  waiting  for   the   Americans,    in  terms  of  the   most      ,^^ 
boasting  bravado  and  illiberal   insolence    summoned   the  U'Kstuing 
British  general  to  surrender.     Despising  the  gasconade,  i^l'^e.forcc 
Prevost  considered  how  he  m]c:ht  irain  time  until  the  arri-  jf^^ng  "» 
Vml  of  colonel  Maitland  ;  he  therefore  sent  a  civil  answer,  invests 
desiring  a  truce  for  twenty-four  hours.     The  Frenchman,    •^*'"*"' 
in  the  confidence  of  vanity,  doubted  not  that  a  surrender 
would  be  determined,  and  that  the  period  wanted  was  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  propositions  of  capitulation  : 
he  therefore  complied  with  die  request.     Meanwhile  co- 
lonel Maitland,  having  marched  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
reached  Savannah  ;  and  thus*reinforced,  the  general  noti- 
fied his  resolution  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
Lincoln  being  now  arrived,   the    combined  armies  made  Memora- 
dispositions  for  carrying  on  the  siege  ;  ground  was  broken  fenec  of 
im  the  23d  of  September,  and  the  British  interrupted  the  {,y*||,^°'*" 
operations  by  several  successful  sallies.     On   the  4th  of  British. 
October,  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers   being  opened,  a 
request  was  made  by  general  Prevopt,  that    the    women 
and  children  might  be  permitted  to  leave  the  town,  and 
embark  on  board  vessels  in  the  river,  which  should  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  count  D'Estaing,  and 
await  the  issue  of  the  siege.     This   request,  so  agreeable 
to  humanity,  was  refused  in  terms  of  insulting  rudeness  ; 
which  showed  that  the  French  commander,  having  long 
proved  himself  destitute  of  the  honour,**    was  no    less 
deficient  in  the  manners,  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  dere- 
liction of  integrity  often   brings  along  with  it  a  disregard 
for  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  civilized  life.     On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  D'Estaing   made  an  attack  upon  the 
British   lines  ;  two   feigned   assaults    were    intended    to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to  the  centre  and  left, 
while,  in  two  columns,  the  main  body  turning  the  right  of 
the  British,  should   attack  the  rear.     The  operations  be- 
gan  before  day-light  ;  fortunately,  one  of   the   enemy's 
columns    mistaking  its    way  in  the   darkness,    was  en- 
tangled   in  a  swamp  adjoining  the  fortress,  and  exposed 
Co  the  fire  of  the  British  batteries.     Morning  having  dis* 

q  ll«  liAfI  broken  his  parole  in  a  fomer  war. 
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CHAP:     the   13th,  however,  no  attack  was  made.      On  the  14tb- 

XXIII  •  • 

V,,^/^  t\it  garrison  early   in  the  morning  discovered,    to  their 
irro.      grc^t  surprise,  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  their  works, 
and  in.  the  course  of  the  dav  found  the  reason  of  their  de- 
parture,    in  the    approach  of  Collier's   squadron.      The 
American  ships  were  taken  or  burnt ;  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors   endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  Sight,  but  many 
of  them  died  of  fatigue.     Collier,  on  returning  to  New 
York,  was  superseded  \^  admiral  Arbuthnot,  and  soon 
after  embarked  for  England.     The  Americans  surprised 
Stoncy  poiiit   some  weeks  after  its  capture,  and   having 
taken  the  -fortress  by  surprise,    behaved  with  the  most 
laudable  humanity  to  the  prisoners  ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  a.  British    detachment,  again  evacuated  the  garrison. 
l^hey:iilso  made  an  attempt  on  Powles  hook,  a  British  post 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  opposite  to    New  York  :   Lee,  an 
American  major,  had  learned  that  a  party  from  the  garri- 
son had  gone  up  the  country   to  forage.     Advancing  at 
night. with  three  hundred  men  to  the  gate,  he  was  mistaken 
by  the  sbntinel  for  the  officer  who  commanded  the  forag- 
ing; parly,  and  being  by  that  'means  suffered  to  pass  with 
his  detachment,  seized  two  redoubts.     Major  Sutherland, 
commander  of  the  post,   being 'alarmed,  called   together 
sixty  Hessians,   whose  vigorous  onset  compelled  the  pro- 
vincials to  retire,   with  about  forty  prisoners  :   their  re- 
treat was  by  military  men  reckoned  extremely  precipitate. 
CftUaiiiex-  •  '    General  Clinton,  informed  of  the  arrival  of  D*Esta- 
S! '*HHii^»h  ^'^S^  *"^  Georgia,   and   apprehending   a   descent  upon  New 
troo'is,        York,  ^'ithdrew  his  troops  from   Rhode  Island  and  other 
ai.)  .iiipor-  detached  ppsts  :  and  concentrating  his  forces,  acted  on  the 
taut  rcMili.  (}efensive   for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.     Such,  in   this 
campaign,  were  the  exploits  of  Clinton's  forces,   whose 
efforts  and   achievements  bore  fresh  testimony  to  British 
vUlpur,    but  produced    no   important  results.      Through 
all  oiiT  exertions,  no  progress  was  made  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object. 

'  A  WAR  of  devastation  was  carried  on  between  the  Ame- 
ricans and  Indians ;  in  which,  though  the  former  were 
most  frequently  superior,  they  by  no  means  subjugated 
their  enemies. 

The  Spaniards  this  year  conquered  West  Florida,  and 
cntirtly  expelled  tlie  British  from  the  Mississippi  trade. 
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To  compensate  this  loss,  commodore  Lutterel  and  captain    chap. 
Dalrymple  captured  fort  Omoa,  wherein  they  found  two  ' 

register  ships,  estimated  at  640,00OL  with  about  a  fifth  ^jj^ 
more  in  other  plunder.  France  made  a  successful  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  strong  squadron  des* 
tined  afterwards  to  reinforce  D'Estaing  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  9ritish  forts,  setdements,  and  factories  at  Senegal,  on 
the  Gambia,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  being  totally- 
incapable  of  resisting,  each  were  successively  taken. 

From  distant  regions  we  now  return  lo  Europe,  where-  Europe. 
in  the  combined  force  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  exert- 
ed to  overpower  Great  Britain  on  her  own  element,  but 
was  exerted  in  vain. 

Unwise  as  Spain  manifested  herself,  in  seeking  a  con- 
test with  England,  she  had  dexterously  timed  her  avowal 
of  hostile  intentions :  she  had  suspended  her  declaration 
until  the  arrival  of  her  annual  treasures  from  her  dominions 
in  America,  and  until  she  was  able  to  join  the  French  fleet 
in  Europe.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  armament  of  France 
sailed  from  Brest  towards  the  coast  of  Spain ;  on  the  1 6th, 
the  Spanish  minister  had,  as  we  have  seen,  delivered  the 
manifesto ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  Span- 
ish fleet  joined  the  French. 

The  situation  of  England  at  this  time  appc;ared  pecu-  PerikmB 
liarly  perilous.  She  had  formerfy  coped  with  the  house  of  m^**  ^ 
Bourbon,  but  had  not  been  obliged  to  encounter  its  undi- 
vided strength.  Her  continental  allies,  by  employing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  land  efibrts  of  our  enemies,  had 
prevented  their  principal  exertions  from  being  directed  to 
maritime  operations.  It  had  been  often  objected  to  her 
statesmen,  that  they  too  ambitiously  courted  foreign  con- 
federacies ;  her  ministers  were  now  censured  for  their  total 
avoidance  of  continental  connexions.  She  had  now  to 
stand  alone  against  the  Bourbon  force,  joined  to  her  o\rti 
revolted  subjects ;  and  while  a  great  part  of  ber  power  was 
employed  against  her  ancient  colonies,  a  naval  armament  * 
in  multitude  of  men,  number,  and  size  of  ships,  unprece- 
dented in  maritime  histor}%  prepared  to  bear  down  upon 
the  remainder.  Foreign  nations,  seeing  her  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, considered  her  ruin  as  fast  approaching :  but 
the  event  soon  showed,  that  however  unwise  it  may  be  in 
Britain  entirely  to  renounce  alliances  with  European  neigh- 
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GiiAF.    boartf  j-ct  in  henelf,  m  the  retooroM  of  her  bwn  iadmuy, 
t^^^y!j  ^^bility,  «ttd  spirit,  she  possesses  the  osealis  of  repdIiQ|r 
^^^     every  attempt  of  herctiemies :  gigantie  «s  were  the  cfliMs, 
'    thev- did  Bot  avaiL 

Baroas  the  commefic^meiit  of  the  chief  naval  opert- 
uooi^  a  sqaidron  of  French  made  an  attempt  upoa^liie' 
island  of  Jersey.  This  attack,  though  easily  t^pnlaitf^  fM> 
duced  important  consequences.  Admiral  ArbHthvoil  «ft 
the  3d  of  May,  was  proceeding  down  fhe  channel  wMh  « 
reinforcement  of  troops,  and  a  large  supply  of  prcmskma 
and  stores,  to  join  sir  Henry  Clinton,  whte  he  Htfccivad 
intelligencer  that  the  French  were  in  Jersey;  and,  leaving 
his  convoy  at  Torbay,  he  with  his  squadron  haitened  W 
the  relief  of  the  island.  This  laudable  movemeflit,  tlwlugh 
executed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  besides  being  the  cadbe  of 
considerable  delay  in  his  own  voyage,  interfered  wkh  onr 
plan  for  the  naval  campaign  in  Europe.  It  heing  appte-* 
headed,  that  as  the  season  was  advai|cing,  the  Bluest  fleet 
might  be  out,  and  attempt  to  intercept  so  valnaUe  a  con- 
voy,  ten  ships  of  the  line,  under  admiral  Darhy,  were  de- 
spatched from  the  channel  fleet  to  conduct  Arbnthnot  be^ 
vond  all  probable  danger.  Our  principal  armament,  vrlmii 
had  been  intended  to  block  up  the  French  in  Brest  harhoiir, 
to  prevent  its  junction  with  the  Spaniards,  was  deemed 
inadequate  to  the  service,  until  it  should  be  rejoined  i^ 
Darb}'.  During  this  interval,  the  two  fleets  of  our  enemies 
were  enable  to  meet:  when  united,  they  amounted  to 
more  than  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  with  nearly  tm  equal 
number  of  frigates  ;  and  soon  after  their  junction,  thia 
formidable  armada  steered  towards  the  British  coasta. 
Theeom-  Sir  Charles  Hardv,  with  thirtv-eight  sail  of  the  line  and  m 
fliHitsiNi-  smaller  proportion  of  frigates,  was  cruising  in  the  chopa 
eJiaue/***  ^^  ^^^  channel,  -when  the  combined  fleet  passed  him  con- 
siderably to  the  eastward,  about  the  middle  of  August 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Plymouth,  Vhe  enemy  in  their 
way  took  the  Ardent,  a  ship  of  the  line  that  was  saifiti|f 
to  join  the  British  admiral.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
land  but  continued  in  sight  of  Plymouth  several  tlaya* 
After  having  paraded  there  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  peo* 
pie,  a  strong  easterly  gale  drove  them  out  to  the  ocesfn  ; 
they  ranged  about  the  lands-end,  Scilly  islands,  and  adja* 
i:ent  parts,  till  the  end  of  the  month.     On  the  31st  tf  Aii* 
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gust,  sir  Chavlcs  Hardy  entered  the  chann<;l  in  sight  of    €Hap. 
ihe  combined  fleet,  which  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  his  /^.^^^J- 
passage.     The  British  admiral,  like  his  renowned  prede-      |^^ 
Ctfssor  Drake  in  similar  circumstances,    endeavoured   to  TheEug- 

Hill  fleet 

entice  the  enemy  into  the  narrow  seas  wliere  they  could  not  endeavour- 
have  sufficiently  expanded  thtlr  force:  but  perhaps  dread-  Jhi^^J^^ 
ing  the  fate  of  the  former  armada,   when  it  presumed  to  (latnUu) 
brave  England  on  her  own  element,  they  retired.     The  s^^* 
enemy  accompanied  this  ostentatious  exhibition  of  their  '^^'^ «-'"'- 

*  my  re- 

fleet,  with   threats  of  an  invasion  by  a  powerful  army,  treat. 
The  northern  provinces  of  France  were  every  where  in 
motion;  forces  were  marched  down  to  the  coasts  of  Nor*  jhl'ei^ens 
mandy  and  Britanny;    thr   ports  in  the  bay  and  in  the  «■>  "^^a- 
channel  were   crowded  with  shipping;    and  the  general 
and  principal  officers  were  named  by  the  king  to  command 
and  act  in  a  grand  intended  expedition.     The  British  gov- 
ernment, with  suitable  vigilance  and  activity,  prepared  to 
defeat  the  expected  attack.     Numerous  cruisers  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  channel,  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions ;  the 
militia  were  embodied  ;  they  and  the  regular  troops  march« 
ed  to  our  southern  coasts,  and  cattle,  horses,  and  whatever 
else  could  be  conveniently  moved,  were,  by  a  proclamation, 
driven  into  the  interior  countr}*.     The  prospect  of  such 
danger  roused  the  national  spirit ;  party  disputes  were  by  pi^iotie 
the  bulk  of  the  people  for  a  time  forgotten  ;  they  no  longer  *j|^^*J? 
inquired  whether  North,  or  Fox  would  make  the  ablest  alt  parties 
minister,  but  agreed  in  thinking  that  Britain,  an  indepen-  IhJ^^. 
dent  and  free  state,  was  happier,  than  she  could  be  as  the  *">'• 
dependent  province   of  an   arbitrary    monarchy.     These 
thoughts,  and  the  consequent  sentiments,  animated  every 
loyal  and  patriotic  heart*      Public  bodies  and  private  indi- 
\'iduals  made  voluntary  contributions  to  raise  men  for  the  cwiuibul^ 
defence  of  their  king  and  country.      But  our  exertions  ^^"*- 
xv'ere  not  confined  to  defence  :  while  this  mighty  armament 
hovered  over  our  coasts,  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  com- 
modore J  ohnstone,  alarmed  the  opposite  shores  of  France ; 
our  cruisers  and  privateers  annoyed  the  trade  of  our  ene- 
mies; our  own  rich  mercantile  fleets  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies  came  safe  into  harbour,  while  the  Bourbon 
armament  was  at  sea.     The  combined  host  returned  to 
Brest  harbour,  where  tlie  bad  state  of  their  ships  and  sick- 
ness of  their  crews,  confined  them  to  port  for  the  rest  of 
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CHAP.    tTie  campaign.     Thus  the  approach  of  this  immense  eiluip-^ 
y^^^^^^J.  mcnt,  and  the  threatened  invasion,  proved  mere  empty 
irro.      bravadoes.     Sir  Charles  Hardy  continued  till  the  begin- 
The  Bri-    ning  of  November  to  cruise  with  his  fleet.     In  spite  of 
keeps  the    her  combined  enemies,  Britannia  still  ruled   the   waves. 
proc!^      The  only  commercial  fleet  that  was  in  any  danger,  owed 
•ar  trade,   its  peril  to  a  private  adventurer.     Paul  Jones,  in  the  end 
of  July,  sailed  with  a  squadron,  consisting  of  a  forty  gun 
ship,  a  frigate  of  thirty- six  and  an  ano^er  of  thirty-two 
guns,  a  brig  of  twelve  guns,   and  a  cutter,  frftm   port 
I/Orienty  to  intercept  our  homeward  botmd  fleet  from 
the  Baltic.      I'hese  merchantmen  were  .under  the  convoy 
of  the  Serapis,  of  forty-four  guns,  captain  Pierson,  and 
the   Countess   of  Scarborough    of  twenty   guns,    captain 
Percy.     On  the  23d  of  September,  captain  Pierson  hav- 
ing discovered  the  enemy  off  Scarborough,  made  signal 
to   the  convoy  to  run  ashore  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
when  near  enough  to  perceive  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  summoned  the  other  frigate  to  his  side.     Jones, 
trusting  to  the  numbers   of  his  men  and   guns,  offered 
battle ;  being  within  musket  shot,  he  attacked  the  Serapis, 
and  attempted  to  board  her,  but  was  repulsed.     Captain 
Pierson,  after  gallantly  maintaining  the  contest  for  a  long 
time  against  the  two  largest  ships  of  the  enemy,  at  length 
seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  in  mercy  to  his  men  struck  his 
colours.      Percy  with  his  twenty  gun  ship,  made  a  no  less 
valiant  defence  against  Joneses  frigate  of  thirty-two,  but 
was  compelled  to  strike.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  great ;  hut  that  of   the  enemy  much 
greater.     Jones's  own  ship  was  so  greatly  damaged,  that 
she  sunk  two  days  afterwards.      In  this  engagement,  two 
of  the  king's  ships  were  lost ;   but  their  resistance  sailed 
the  whole  convoy,  which  escaped  into  different  harbours. 
Iuvt«.i-  One  of  ihe  principal  objects  of  Spain  was  Gibraltar; 

r.iiiiititar.  accordingly  preparations  were  early  made  for  proceeding 
against  that  fortress.  Aware  of  the  patural  strength  of* 
the  place,  of  tiie  number  and  valour  of  its  defenders,  lately 
reinforced  with  troops,  and  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
stores,  the  Spaniards  saw  that  u  siege  would  be  impracti- 
cable, and  that  the  only  mt\ms  of  reduction  was  blockade: 
thrv  therefore,  in  July,  invested  it  by  sea  and  land,  but 
made  no  Impression  durinx^  the  first  campaign. 
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Character  of  a  stateaman.-'-^General  view  of  Lord  North!* s 
administration  •'-^Arduous  strugg^le  in  which  Britain  was 
engaged. — Her  resources  grow  from  her  calls.^^Her 
efforts  rise  with  her  difficulties. '^--Meeting  of  parliO" 
tnent. — The  iing^s  speech.-'^Exirao r dinar y  amendment 
proposed  to  the  address- — Views  of  opposition. — Plan  of 
systematic  attack  on  minister^^  under  three  general 
•heads^^o  be  respectively  carried  on  under  the  conduct  of 
Messrs.  Burke^  Fox^  and  Dunning. — State  of  Ireland. — 
Alarming  associations. — Lord  North's  plan  for  afford" 
ing  them  satisfaction. — Bills  passed  for  that  purpose.'^ 
Motions  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  duke  of  Richmond 

■    and  earl  Shelburne  respecting  the  profusion  of  public 
^noney. — Petitions    by    Yorkshire   and    London. — Mr. 
'    Burke  undertakes  the  cause  of  public  economy. — Celebra- 
ted bill  of  reform. — Motions  respecting  the  increasing 

'♦'   influence  of  the  crown. — Increasing  spirit  of  popular  as- 

'  sociation.^-^ Incident  which  damped  that  spirit. — PrO' 
testant  society'-'-^xtends  from  Scotland  to  England."-^ 
Lord  George  Gordon  becomes  an  enthusiast  against  po- 
pery-president of  the  protestant  society ^^^Petition  to 
farhament  for  a  repeal  of  the  tolerant  law — supported 
by  an  immense  multitude  that  surround  the  parliament 
house. — Firm  and  manly  conduct  of  the  legislature. — 
Dreadjiil  riots  in  LondoTh-^numerous  conflagrations^^ 
tremendous  aspect  of  the  burning  metropolis — prisons 
broken  open — -bank  threatened — attempt  to  cut  the  pipes 
cf  the  new  river — military  reinforcements  arrive — at 
length  prove  victorious — insurrection  crushed — tran^ 
quillity  restored — loud  complaints  against  the  lord  may- 
or* — Parliament  resumes  its  functions. — Supplies  .^^Ses^ 
3ion  riseS'^-^Parliament  dissolved* 

AMONG  the  various  considerations  that  enter  into    CHAP. 

xxrv 
OUT  estimates  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  statesmen,  ^^.^^ 

there  arc  two  to  which  we  mav  safelv  resort  as  just  tests      1779, 

Vol.  II.  '  L  1   ' 


CBAP.    of  ezecotoriai  ainlity :  the  first  it  general  and  coteprefaen- 

M.M|  mm  y  ^  • 

'   sive,   and  depends  on  the  principles  which  direct  their 


1779.  thoughts  and  actions ;  .t}iir  secmfl  jf  particular,  and  BKMii- 
2**"^^  ficd  bjr  the  existing  case.  The  former  of  these  tests  cvin- 
1MB.  iists  in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  objects  pursued, 
i|nd  means  employed  in  |he  whole  system  of  their  |ioli«f  i 
i|ccording  to  the  fitness  of  ^whicb  we  are  enabled  to  ch^ipr 
trrise  their  administratiqa  as  a  series ;  the  bttcr,  in  tbo  ph 
tnre  ilrid  tendency  of'  spfcifie.  ends  an4  measorea,  wUdi 
ifelate  merely  to  the  circumsiaiwes  of  the  time  x  accotdiag 
to  the  choice  and  adaptation  of  these,  we  .appreciate  any 
given  part  of*  an  administration.  It  would  be  cmMMQUS 
Had  feeble  reasoning,  to  infer,  from  the  want  of  one 
of  talent,  the  absence  of  every  other.  There  hi|vo 
ministers,  to  whose  proceedings  we  could  not  9fffif  the 
first  of  these  standards,  as  diey  were  evidently  guidnd^ 
no  fixed  principles  of  political  science,  and  directed  M  no 
determinate  objects  of  pursuit,  or  concerted  phui  of  non- 
duct,  whose  actions  have  been  isolated  experiments  for  ex* 
trication  from  special,  dificulties,  and  not  the  result  ^nay 
systematic  policy  for  general  security  against  evil,  M-fe 
the  advancement  of  good*  Though  such  men  could  tift 
be  consummate  statesmen,  yet  might  they  exert,  in  the 
invenuon  of  expedients,  very  considerable  ingenuity^  la 
reviewing  the  policy  of  the  successive  counsellors  concani- 
ad  in  our  disputes  with  America,  and  considering  the 
value  of  the  objects,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  oseMs,  an 
attempt  to  discover  grand,  comprehensive,  and  benefieially 
practicable  principles  and  schemes  would  be  vain.  Ntms- 
ters  had  reasoned  and  acted  as  polttisal  empkica,  nndi  had 
even  evinced  themselves  deficient  in  the  limited 


Genenl     to  which  an  empiric  trusts.     Their  proceedings  not  imly 

lo^  proved  them  devoid  of  political  wisdom,  but  of  common 

ftd^ln^     information;  on  very  obvious   cases,  which  it  behoved 

tnUKMi.       them  to  have  thoroughly   investigated,     (t  is  easy  to  see 

that  combined  wisdom  and  magnanimity  might  have  avcnd- 

ed  the    American    war;  by   abstaining  from  imposia  less 

productive,   than  advantages  which  were  enjoyed  before 

their  enactment;  by  concession,  when  more  profitable  than 

coercion ;  by    voluntary    grants,    more  glorious   than  at* 

tempts  to  exact;  or  if  conciliatory  offers  of  renewed  inter- 
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-coorM  tfvaikd  nothing,  by  rather  toully  abandoning  the    QjMP- 
object,  than  persisting  in  it  through  means  to  which  the 

'  Taliie  of  the  end  was  so  little  proportionate.     By  not  pre-      ,^^g 
iNsnting  the    American    contest,  the    British  government  Ardoooi 
ftfibrded  an  opportunity  for  the  Bourbon  ambition  to  bring  vhi!$Bi^ 
on  the  French  and  Spanish  wars  ;  and  thus  far  a  retro-  ^" 

.  apect  of  ministerial  conduct  justified  a  conclusioo^  that 
their  policy  was,  in  its  nature,  feeble,  inconsistaot,  and 
unwise,  and  in  its  effect,  prejudicial  to  the  country;  but 
irhen  we  trace  their  counsels  and  measures  after  we  were 
actually  involved  in  those  evils,  we  find  that  it  frequently 
possessed  the  secondary  merit  of  lessening  the  evils  which 
had  been  produced  by  themselves.  In  the  late  campaign, 
die  most  threatening  which  Britain  had  ever  experienced, 
the  preparations  of  ministers  had  warded  oif  the  dangers : 
Ae  resistance  of  Great  Britain  to  a  mighty  combination, 
filled  European  spectators  with  astonishment  and  respect: 
her  resources  seemed  to  grow  with  her  necessities,  and  ia 
no  part  of  the  world  was  her  naval  or  military  glory  ob- 
•cored.  If  many  considered  ministers  as  the  ultimate  Her  re- 
aathors  of  our  miseries,  yet  not  a  few  of  these  admitted  H??'*^ 

,  g,        ,  f?"^^  from 

d^ir  recent  exertions  for  defending  the  country  to  have  Her  eaUa, 
been  powerful ;  and  in  viewing  our  actual  situation,  great  effbrtirite 

numbers  either  overlooked  or  forgot  the  cause.     Resent-  ^^  ^^F 

,  .    ,.  .     ^        **  .  ..11,  d»ffi«n't»w 

ment  and  indignation  against  our  enemies,   absorbed  all 

thoughts  of  the  impolicy  which  had  enabled  their  malig- 
nity to  operate.  Patriotism  called  aloud.  Let  us  punish 
oar  foes,  and  defend  ourselves ;  and  prudence  said,  reflec- 
tions on  the  causes  of  our  state  are  now  too  late,  our  first 
care  ought  to  be,  to  discover  the  means  of  extrication  from 
our  difficulties*  Such  were  the  sentiments  which  prevailed 
in  Britain ;  and  if  they  implied  no  strong  approbation  of 
ministers,  they  contained  at  least  little  new  reprehension. 
Dtu'ing  the  recess  of  parliament,  some  partial  changes  took 
place  in  the  ministry :  the  earl  of  Gower,  lord  president  of 
the  council,  resigned  that  high  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  earl  of  Bathurst ;  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department,  m  the  room 
of  lord  Weymouth ;  lord  Stormont  for  the  northern,  lately 
occupied  by  lord  Suffolk  :  but  the  three  chief  ministers 
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cir\p.   who  presided  over  the   treasury,  American  and  naval 

^.     '  ^  affairs,  continued  to  hold  their  offices. 
1779  Parliament  met  oa  the  S5th  of  {November.    The 

^^*»5<^  speech  from  the  throne  observed,  that  we  were  called  up- 

mcnt  on  by  every  principle  of  duty,  and  every  consideratioQ  of 
.interest,  to  exert  our  united  efforts  in  the  support  and 
.defence  of  our  country,  attacked  by  an  unjust  and  unpro- 
voked war,  and  contending  with  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous confederacies  that  ever  was  formed  against  the  crown 
and  people  of  Great  Britain.  Here  our  king  presented 
a  description  of  his  subjects,  which  was  applicable  ta 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  magnanimous  Britons,  then,  and  in  all 

^^^  !h"^'*  ^S^s.  "  I  know  the  character  of  my  brave  people  ;  the 
^^  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and  the  approach  of  danger, 
^^  have  no  other  effect  on  their  minds,  but  to  animate  their 
^^  courage,  and  to  call  forth  that  nationalspirit,  which  has  so 
"  often  checked  and  defeated  the  projects  of  ambition  and 
^^  injustice,  and  enabled  the  British  fleets  and  armies  to 
"  protect  their  country,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  at 
"the  same  time  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  liberties  of 
**  Europe."  In  exhorting  his  parliament  to  persevere  in 
such  efforts  as  would  maintain  the  defence  and  security, 
and  promote  the  common  strength,  wealth,  and  interest  of 
all  his  dominions,  he  particularly  recommended  to  their 
deliberations  the  state  of  Ireland. 

Extraonii-  An  amendment  of  a  verv  extraordinarj'  nature  was 

Urtl'V  * 

aniemi-  movcd  to  the  address ;  its  purport  was,  to  contrast  the 
DosIlVio'  situation  of  this  country  when  his  majesty  ascended  the 
the  ad-  throne,  with  its  present  state  when  the  twentieth  year  ot 
his  reign  had  commenced ;  and  in  a  very  copious  and 
minute  detail,  which  included  the  principal  events  of  the 
reign,  it  professed  to  exhibit  the  outset,  progress,  and  re- 
sult, and  represented  our  condition  as  then  prosperous, 
but  now  adverse  ;  the  prospect  as  then  splendid,  but  now 
gloomy ;  imputing  the  alleged  alteration  to  a  change  in 
the  plans  of  government,  it  proposed  to  leave  the  new, 
and  return  to  the  old  system.  Presenting  to  the  sove- 
reign a  dismal  picture  of  his  dominions,  it  declared  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  its  proposers,  parliament  would  betray 
i)oth  their  king  and  coiuUry,  if  they  did  not  distinctly 
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•tale  to  his  majesty,  that  nothing  but  new  counsel*  and    OHAeP. 
new  counsellors  could  prevent  the  consummation  of  public    ^^^^- 
ruin*     In  this  projected  remonstrance,  the    members  of     ^jj^ 
opposition  departed  from  the  tone  which  they  had  usually  Viewiof 
Ittsumed,  and  demonstrated  that   they  had  now  framed 
a  much   more  general   plan  of  operations,  than  in  any 
oftheir  former  hostilities  against  ministers.  They  perceived 
that  the  publicvin  contemplating  existing  situations,  began  to 
forget  the  series  of  past  events ;  and  to  recal  these  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  objeci 
of  the  proposition  which  they  now  offered  to  parliament* 
Never  was  more  ability  displayed  by  any  parliamentary  Pianoftys. 
opposition,  than  in  the  plan  of  the  minority  this  session;  tackoDibi- 
or  more  judgment,  than  in  distributing  the  parts  of  the  u^ten, 
execution  according  to  the  talents  of  the  principal  leaders* 
They  undertook  to  prove,  first  in  general  principle,  and 
afterwards  in  detail,  that  the  system  of  government  was 
radically  and  completely  wrong,  and  that  a  total  change 
was   necessary   for    the   salvation   of  the  country.     The  under 
changes   were  proposed  to   take  place  in  three  different  nerai  ^^' 
departments,  economical,  constitutional,  and  executorial*  heads. 
The  expanded  and  philosophical  mind  of  Burke  was  employ- 
ed in  grand  schemes  of  political  economy,  so  much  the 
subject  of  analysis  and  deduction,  since  the  publication  of 
Smith's    profound    work;    and    of  practical    comparison, 
from  the  exertions  of  Neckar  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom.    The  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  alleged  abuses  in   that  admirable  system,  was .-  • 
the  province  assigned  to  him,  whose  vigorous  and  acute 
mind,  enriched  with  legal  knowledge,  sharpened  by  foren- 
sic contention,  and  enlarged   by   senatorial  deliberation, 
had  chosen  for  its  principal  object  the  support  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  practice :  to   watch  the  balance  of  the 
orders,  to  correct  the  preponderancy  in  either  scale,  was 
the  task  assigned  to  Mr.  Dunning:   while  the  powerful  to  be  re. 
and  comprehensive  genius,  the  penetrating  sagacity,  the  JSJ^ricci^m 
bold  and  intrepid  spirit,  the  luminous,  forcible  and  im-  tmder  the 
pressive  eloquence  of  Mr.   Fox,  were  employed  on  the  Messii. 
executorial  conduct  of  ministers.     The  efforts,  therefore,  S"***^?* 
of  opposition,  besides    various   and    separate    objects   of  and  Fm. 
attack,  were  this  session  principally  directed  to  political    % 
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OM^.   4imi— iyi  Um  Imlttice  of  the  ctettitutioA,  Mtf  ^  conifcrtt 

^^^1^  of  mdnniiiiatrstkNi,  ander  three  dittuigaMlieri  leaden  'tv* 

m^     tpectively,    Mesart.   Burke,   Duvfiiny,  *id   Fmu     19w 

speeches  in  support  of  the  aoKadttetti,  cofiaod  "ii»rtiosi 

of  proceedings,  which  oecopied  dien  during  Ibe 

After  exhilnting  the  present  reign  in  an  historksl 

io  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  CMnpaign,  fj^ 

went  over  the  various  operations,  and  endeavoured  to 

demonstrate,  that,  in  the  whole  and  every  part  of  their 

aenduct,  ministers  had  shown  themselves  lotidly  vnfit  for 

their  offices*     This  preliminary  debate  equalled  the  higl^ 

est  oratorisil  eflbrts  which  had  ever  been  employed  in  tha 

British   senate;  but  its   result   was  unfavoiiraUa  So  tba 

ablest  speakers ;  opposition  were  outvoted  by  a  majority 

of  two  hundred    and  thirtv-three    to   one    hundred   aiMI 

thirty-four  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  eighty  to  forty^ 

one  in  the  house  of  lords* 

Shite  of  After  the  prcliminar)'  contention,  the  first  object  of  op* 

^^*^      position  was  the  state  of  Ireland*  It  was  understood,  thatdnvw 

ingthe  recess  a  plan  was  to  have  been  formed  for  giving o«r 

fellow-subjects  such  satisfaction  as  might  equally  coodiice 

to  the  welfare  of  the  sister  kingdom  and  Britain.      Mens* 

hers  of  opposition  now  censured  ministers  for  not  having 

taken  effectual  steps   to  satisfy  the  Irish  natioi|.     They 

drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  of  Ireland, 

before   its   first  application  to  the  'British  parliament  in 

1778:  they  described  the  aeniimetits  disappointment  had 

•azcited  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 

ifhich  had  resulted  from  calamity  and  discontent.     Sepo* 

rated  from  the  exaggerations  of  orators,  the  following  was 

AUrroiiig    the  actual  state  of  affairs;  associations  against  the  pur« 

lioni.         chase  and  use  of  British  manufactures,  and  for  the  en* 

couragement,  in  every  possible  degree,  of  their  own,  had 

already  taken  place.     At  first  these  bad  only  been  partial, 

but  now  they  were   become  universal,  and  the  nonimpor* 

tation  and  nonconsumption  agreements  included  the  usual 

penalties  or  denunciations  of  vengeance,  not  only  agaumt 

violators,  but  against  those  importers  or  sellers  of  the 

prohibited  commodities  who  had  not  acceded  to  the  gene* 

ral  compact :  to  these  had  been  joined  associations  of  a 

very  different  nature,  and  to  the  apprehensions  already  de* 
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wribedhadlieenktel)guddedtheimmineiitdang«»roffi^^       CiUP. 
invaaion ;  a  measure   which   was  evidently   intended,  if  ^^.^^ 
not  absolutely  avowed,  by  France;  and  this  situation  was      ^j^ 
Ac  more  alarming,  as  the  military  force  supported  by  Ire«- 
liuad  had  been  continually  drained  off  and  weakened  by 
tile  American  war.     In  order  to  provide  for  their  defence, 
th^  said  it  must  be  placed  in  those  who  were  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  its   success.     The  state  was  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  defend  them  effectually ;  and  the  mode 
of  defence,  which  was  unequal  to  their  protection,  might 
be  ruinous  to  their  liberties.      Military  societies  were  re* 
oewed,  and  their  spirit  became  universal.     They  declared 
that  they  were  designed  for  the  double  purpose,  of  de- 
fending their  safety  against   foreign  enemies,  and   their 
rights   against   domestic   injustice.     They   affirmed  that 
they  were  loyal  to  the  king,  and  affectionate  to  Britain ; 
but  that  it  was  with  the  loyalty  and  affection  consistent 
with  their  own  liberty  and  prosperity.     In  every  part  of 
Hnt  kingdom  were  seen  to  arise,  as  it  were  by  magic,  vast 
bodies  of  citizens  serving  at  their  own  charges,  choosing 
their  own  officers,  who  had  been  trained  to  great  expert- 
^essi  and  obeying  with  exemplary  regularity  and  steadi- 
ness*    No  nobleman  or  gentleman  could  show  his  face 
in  the  country,  who  did  not  fall  in  (which  they  did  gene- 
rally, and  for  the  most  part  cheerfully)  with  the  prevalent 
dieposifion  of  the  inferior  and  middling  classes  of  their 
eountrymen.     After  having  provided  for  their  defence 
against  fereign  enemies,^  the  Irish  began  to  look  towards 
their  rights,  or  claims  of  rights,  and  in  general  declared  the 
muthority  ef  the  British  parliament  over  them  to  be  a* 
flagrant  usurpation.     This  state  of  things  was  not   the 
work  of  a  party,  or  of  any  particular  set  of  men,  but  was 
^sroduced  and  upheld  by  every  rank,  class,  and  denomina- 
tion of  people.     A  free  and  unlimited  commerce  with  the 
whole  world  was  the  first,  the  great,  and  general  object  of 
vedress,  for  which  no  compensation  could  be  admitted, 
and  without  which  no  other  concessions  or  advantages, 
however  great  and   beneficial,  could    afibrd  satisfaction. 
This  was  the  sine  qua  noriy  from  which  there  was  no  de- 
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Bridsk  pariiiiwi,  the  InA  !««»• 
mipifcn  4raB  €nfc  ^niit  <n  ui# 

dnt  aodiiiig  icn  dm  a  free  aai  tnllmiitd  tMIe  cn«W 
Ave  di^  couiicfy  ftofli  ruin*  Prem-diete  reels  o|i|KnrmiV 
kt  bodi  houses  endeaTonred  to  prove,  dist  die  deplodiii 
end  slsraung  conditioii  of  Irdud  srose  fron  die  mistua 
doci  of  mmisten,  in  not  hsTing  adopted  measures  for  its 
idief ;  and  made  OK^tions,  charging  them  vith  iiiwiiirf 
negligence  respecting  the  sister  kingdom.  This  accosndon 
was  powerfully  supported  by  lord  Shelbome  and  Mr.  FoX| 
in  their  respective  houses ;  ministers,  without  attempting^ 
to  refute  the  statements,  made  a  venr  aUe  defence  of  theii' 
own  -conducu  They  strongly  contended  that  the  ooodlK 
tion  of  Ireland  was  owing  to  causes  orer  which  thejr 
no  controL  In  this  part  of  the  defence,  the  forcible 
well  directed  understanding  of  Mr.  Dondas  was'  em|iloy» 
ed  in  vindicating  sdministration ;  and  exhibited  a 
and  masteriy  view  of  the  defective  s^^tem  of  our 
caal  policy  respecting  Ireland,  in  which  her  ttiseriesori- 
ginated  many  years  before  the  appointment  of  die  preaant 
ministers,  and  before  the  present  reign.  The  restrictions- 
imposed  in  the  general  s\*stem  of  our  trade  Iwws  were 
conceived  in  prejudice,  and  founded  in  ignorance  and 
impolicy;  but  the  prejudices  were  so  strengthened  hrf 
time,  and  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  a  century,  diat  diey 
appeared  at  length  to  have  become  a  part  of  our  very 
constitution,  which  aflfected  members  of  pariiament  as  weB 
as  all  ranks  of  the  people ;  and  thence  the  attempt  made 
in  the  two  preceding  sessions  to  obtain  only  a  moderate 
relaxation,  met  with  the  most  determined  oppositioa. 
The  few  who  undertook  the  invidious  task^  finding  them* 
selves  obliged  to  encounter  prejudice  without,  as  well  as 
petitions  and  pleadings  at  the  bar,  were  at  length  over* 
borne  by  numbers.  Distresses,  which  arose  from  die 
frame  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  the  errors  of  public 
opinion,  it  was  illiberal  and  unjust  to  impute  to  the  ser-^ 
vants  of  the  executive  government.  From  the  charge  of 
negligence,  in  not  having  formed  a  plan  of  relief  during 
the  recess,  lord  North  himself  undertook  the  defence  of 
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tuinistiy.       Notwithstanding    the    multiplicity    of   other    CHAP, 
affairs   in  which  they  were  occupied,  they  had  actually  ^^JL^J^ 
bestowed  much  time  and  attention  in  collecting  informa-      |^g^ 
tion,  and  forming  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland ;  in   a 
week,  however,  he  should  be  ready  to  bring  forward  pro- 
positions for  that  purpose.     Accordingly,  on  the   13th  of  Lord. 
December,  tie  opened  his  scheme,  and  proposed ;  first,  to  pi2[^^ 
repeal  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irish  renting 
woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland  to  any  part  of  Europe;  tiafact^. 
secondly,  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  19th  George  II. 
MB  prohibits  the  importation  of  glass  into  Ireland,  except 
of  British  manufacture,  or  to  export  glass  from  that  king* 
dom,  should  be  repealed :  and,  thirdly,  that  Ireland  should^ 
be  suiFered  to  carry  on  a  trade  of  export  and  import  to 
and  from  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  her  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  subject 
to  such  limitations,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  duties,  a» 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  should  impose.     The  system  of 
the  minister  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  even 
applause,  by  opposition. 

His  introductory  speech,  with  very  great  ability,  ac-* 
eurate  and  extensive  knowledge,  exhibited  a  view  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  its  causes,  the  necessity  of  amending 
Its  condition,  and  the  principles  which  he  proposed  to 
apply  as  most  conducive  to  the  purpose.     Bills  founded  ^^^^  fg^ 
on  the  two  first  propositions  were  accordingly  introduced,  that  pvr- 
paased  both  houses  without  any  contest,  and  received  the  ^^' 
royal  assent  before  the  recess.     The  third,  more  complex 
in  its  nature,   and  requiring  a  great  variety  of  investiga- 
tion, was  postponed  till  after  the  holidays ;  not  only  that  - 
time  might  be  afforded  for  discussion,  but  that  it  might 
be  known  how  the  new  measures  affected  the  Irish.     It 
passed    in  the  month  of  February,   1780.     These   acts,      1799. 
imparting  in  so  great  a  degree  the  benefit  of  a  free  trade, 
were  received  with  rapturous  gratitude  by  the  warm  hearts 
of  the  generous  Irish.     Instead  of  being  dictated  by  col- 
leagues   of  more  imperious    dispositions   and    narrower 
capacities,  this  wise  and  liberal  plan  resulted  from  lord 
North's  own  heart  and  understanding ;  and,  by  restoring 
harmony  in  disputes  between  branches  of  the  same  com-' 
Vol.  1 1.  Mm 
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CHAP,    munity,  demonstrated  that  conciliation  is  much  sounder 
policy  than  coercion. 
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j;.^  Among  the  various  subjects  of  animadversion  on  the 

conduct  of  ministry,  the   waste   of  public    money   this 
session   occupied  more  than   even  its   usual    attention* 
Provision  for  the  national  service  originates  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the   people  ;  an  inquiry,  however  into  the 
application  of  the  sums  that  have  been  voted,  is  certainly 
not  foreign  to  the  lords,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  consist  of  so  great  proprietors,  proportionably 
aSected  by  increase    of   impost :    accordingly,   peers  in 
opposition  took  a  very  active  share  in  endeavouring  to 
MM««n9iii  scrutinize  expenditure,  and  lessen  profusion*     The    duke 
^^rjj^*^  of  Richmond  and  lord  Shelbume  charged  ministers  with 
iiW<^i«'  the  greatest  prodigality,  and  respectively  made  motions  of 
wnJund    inquiry,  intended  to  be  prefatory  toothers  which  should 
«^*{  ShiH-  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  expenditure.     The  duke  of 
rr«Q««i»ns  Richmond  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  scru- 
^.!!^     tinv,  a  few  strong  and  comprehensive  propositions  :  that 
^Vbc        by  the    infatuation  of  government,  we  were  engaged  in 
~^^"*        wars    which    necessarily    demanded    immense    sums  of 
money ;  that  ministers  ought,  by  the  most  rigid  possible 
economy,  to  moderate  enormous  evils  of  their  own  crea- 
tion; so    far    were    they    from    exercising  the   frugality 
incumbent  on  all  managers  of  the  public  money,  but  more 
especially  on   those  to  whose  folly  and    misconduct  the 
cost  was  owing,  that  unbounded  prodigality  was  evident 
in  the  civil  list,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ordnance,  the 
four  great  sources  of  national  expense ;  the  people  groaned 
under  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  for  a  supply  to  min- 
isterial profusion  :   our  chief  rival  was,  under  her  skilful 
and  upright  financier,  contracting  her  expenditure,  while 
we,   under   our    incapable   and    corrupt    stewards,    were 
increasing  ours  beyond  all  precedents  of  history,  and  all 
possibility  of  longer   endurance.*     From   these    grounds 
inferring  that  either  economy  or  ruin  was  the  alternative, 
he  proposed  to  commence  the  reform  with  the  reduction 
of  the  civil  list,  and  moved  an  address  to  his   majesty, 
praying  him  to  set  the  example;  representing,  that  from 

u  Pe«^  |)tti"lliimc!it.iry  (li«l»Hle*  lor  178<),  d-ikc  oi  Richmond's  motion  fnr  cc»- 
n'jmlcul  rcloriu. 
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relteTing  the  miseries  of  a  distressed  people,  his  crown   CHAP, 
would  derive  a  lustre  superior  to  any  which  could  arise 


from  external  splendour ;  and  that  even  after  the  requested  ^^ 
curtailment,  sufficient  means  would  be  left  for  every 
rational  and  beneficial  purpose  of  regal  magnificence. 
Ministerial  peers  admitted  that  there  had  been  some  want 
of  frugality  during  the  present  administration ;  but  what- 
ever system  of  economy  might  be  adopted,  it  should  not 
begin  with  the  crown,  the  splendour  of  which  should  be 
maintained,  as  including  all  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
empire.  It  would  be  inconsistent  and  unjust  in  parliament 
to  withdraw  from  the  king  that  which  had  been  unani- 
mously granted.  Lord  Thurlow,  with  his  masculine  foree 
of  understanding,  and  acuteness  of  professional  habits, 
encountered  the  motion  more  closely  than  any  of  the 
other  peers*  The  proposition  was  founded  on  the  alleged 
distresses  of  the  people ;  the  fact  had  not  been  established^ 
it  rested  merely  on  his  grace's  assertion ;  if  the  miseries 
did  exist,  and  did  arise  from  public  prodigality,  the  de- 
partment in  which  it  prevailed  ought  to  be  specified,  and 
the  alleged  extravagance  proved,  that  the  remedy  might 
be  applied  to  the  actual  evil :  were  the  cure  to  be  an  ap- 
plication of  the  civil  list,  the  motion  proposing  merely  a 
reduction,  without  specifying  its  extent,  was  vague  and 
nugatory ;  it  was  impossible  to  understand  its  exact  im- 
port ;  the  house  could  not  vote  for  an  indefinite  requisition. 
These  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-seven  to  thirty-six.  Proceed- 
ing on  the  same  general  principle,  the  earl  of  Shelbume 
propesed  to  inquire  into  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army ; 
he  took  an  historical  view  of  the  sums  expended  under 
that  head,  of  the  armies  supported,  victories  and  advan- 
tages obtained,  from  the  beginning  of  king  William^s  war 
to  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  demonstrated  that  the  sums 
charged  in  the  accounts  of  1779,  were  one  million  more 
mpon  that  article  than  in  any  year  of  our  former  wars. 
After  a  detail  illustrating  ministerial  prodigality,  he  moved 
a  resolution,  that  the  alarming  addition  annually  made 
voder  the  head  of  extraordinaries,  required  immediate 
check  and  control ;  but  th«  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
considerable  majoritVt 
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CHAP.  Tr£  issue  of  these   propositions  for   reducing  the 

^^^jy*    national  expenditure^  caused  very  great   discontents  in 
17S0.     VAi'ious  parts  of  England.      The  enormous  expense  of 
our  establishments^  from  the  war,  and  from  waste,  began 
to  be  severely  felt  in  the  nation,  and  awakened  the  atteo- 
FctitioiiB    tk>n  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  different  counties.    York* 
llj^^^  shire  and   London,  the    chief  districts    of   landed   and 
■ndLon-    moneyed   property,  took  the    lead    in  expressing  alarm, 
petitioned  parliament,  and  were  followed  by  other  corpo- 
rations.    The   petition  of  the   county  of  York,  compre- 
hensive  in  its  object,  explicit  in  its  avowals,  strong  though 
temperate  in  its  language,  constitutional  in  its  principlts^ 
exact  and  circumstantial  in  its  detail,  was  the  model  on 
which  other  applications  were  formed.     The  nation,  it 
set  forth,  had  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  a  veiy 
expensive  and  unfortunate  war.     Many  of  our   valuable 
colonies  had  declared  themselves  independent,  and  formed 
a  strict  confederacy  with  our  most  inveterate  enemies ;  the 
consequence  of  these  combined  misfortunes  was  a  large 
addition  to  the   national  debt,  a  heavy  accumulation  of 
taxes,  with  a  rapid  decline  of  the  trade,   manufactures, 
and  land  rents  of  the  kingdom.     Alarmed  at  the  dimin- 
ished resources  and  growing  burdens  of  the  country,  and 
convinced  that  rigid  frugality  was  now  necessary  for  the 
salvation    of  the  state,    they  observed   with    grief,  that 
many  individuals  enjoyed  sinecure  places  with  exorbitant 
emoluments,  and  pensions  unmerited  by  public   service. 
They  conceived  the  true  end  of  every  legitimate  govern- 
ment to  be  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  that  the 
British  constitution,  which  seeks  the  public  good,  peculi* 
arly   intrusts   the  national  purse  to  the    house  of  com* 
mons ;  and  represented,  that  until  effectual  measures  were 
taken  to  redress  these  grievances,  by  suppressing  useless 
donatives,  and  preventing  unnecessary  and    extravagant 
largesses,    the   grant  of   any   additional  sum  of  money, 
beyond  the  produce  of  the  present  taxes,  would  be  inju* 
rious  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people,  and  dero- 
gatory from  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament.     This 
petition  was  introduced  by  sir  George  Saville,  the  disin- 
terested and  patriotic  member  of  that  great,  industrious, 
nnd  opulent  coun|}\     Witli  much  good  sense,  plain  aoc| 
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perspicuous  reasoning,  he  supported   the  representation,    chap. 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  favourable  atten-  ^^^^' 
tion.     Ministers  did  not  object  to  the  propriety  of  receiv- 
ing this  address ;  but,  by  postponing  the  consideration  of 
its  complaints,  they  eventually  defeated  its  purpose. 

These    discussions    concerning   public    expenditure  Mr.  Burke 
were  preludes  to  the  celebrated  plan  of  economical  reform  the  cause^ 
which  was  introduced  this  session  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke.  o**P"^'»»o 
Before  the  recess,  this  philosophical  orator  delivered   a 
speech,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  action  and    reaction  of 
public  profusion   and  corrupt  influence  ;    reviewed   the 
present  expenses  and  general  establishments  ;  stated  prin- 
ciples, and  expounded  details,  in  order  to  ascertain  utility. 
He  intimated,  that  soon  after  the  holidays,  he  would  bring 
forward  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  public  expenditure. 
Able  men  of   all  parties,  knowing  the  immense  grasp  of 
the  author's  capacity,  the  extent  and  compass  of  his  legis- 
lative views,  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge, 
the  variety  and  novelty  of  his  illustrations,  waited  with 
anxious  expectation  for  the  performance  of  his  promise  ; 
ministers  and  their  friends,  anticipated  statements  and  ar- 
guments which  they  would  not  receive  with  conviction,  at 
least  with  pleasure  and  approbation  ;  nevertheless,  they 
assured  themselves  of  philosophy,  eloquence   and  poetic 
imagery,  which  would  fill  them  with  delight  and  astonish- 
ment.    The  11th  of  February  1780,  Mr.  Burke  presented 
his  plan,  comprehending  two   objects,  the  reduction   of 
expense,  and  the   better  security  of  the   independence  of 
parliament.     His  introduction  stated  the  difficulties  %vKich  Celebrx- 
he  must  encounter  in  conducting  a  plan  of  reform  lessen-  reform. 
ing  private  emolument ;  by  which  it  was   proposed  to 
sacrifice  individual  gain  from  donative,  to  general  good  in 
the  retrenchment  of  unnecessary  cost.     In  such  a  case 
private  feeling  was  to  be  overborne  by  legislative  reason ; 
a  man  of  long  sighted  and  strong  nerved  humanity  would 
consider,  not  so  much  from  whom  he  took  a  superfluous 
enjoyment,  as   for  whom  he  might  preserve  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life.     He  laid  down  the  following  general 
principles,  as  the  basis  on  which  he  was   determined  to 
raise  his  superstructure  ofi^eform  :that  all  establishments, 
which  furnish  more  matter  of  expense,  more  temptation  to 
oppression,  or  more  means  and  instruments  of  corrupt 


CRA^.    influence,  thu  advantage  to  justice  or  politicnl  admittia^ 
XXIV.    i^i^^Iq,^^  ought  to  be  abolished  :  these  rules  he  applied  ta 


ff^(^  certain  institutions,  public  estates,  offices,  and  modea  of 
disbursement,   and  proved,  by  accurate  documenta  and 
conclusive  arguments,  that  the  inferior  jurisdictioils  a»> 
awered  no  purpose  which  might  not  be  better  eflected  ilf 
the  supreme  character  of  the  sovereign*     He  propoiiNi^ 
therefore,  that  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  comity  paUh 
tine  of  Chester,  the  dutchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lancaa^ 
ter,  and  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  should  be  united  to  Aft 
crown  ;  and  that  offices  now  annexed  to  these  separate 
jurisdictions,  being  sources  of  useless  expense,  and  meaai 
of  corrupt   influence,   should  be  abolished.     His   cUtf 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  household  :  he  proposed  Is 
abolish  the  offices  of  treasurer,  comptroller,  cofferer,  aad 
master  of  the  household  ;  the  wardrobe  and  jewel  offioci, 
the  board  of  works,  and  a  great  part  of  the  civil  brandi 
of  the  board  of  ordnance;  subordinate  treasuries,  the  fMjr 
offices  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  office  of  the  pif- 
master  of  the  pensions.     These  payments,  he  designed  ii 
future  to  be  made  by  the  exchequer,  and  the  great  patMt 
officers  of  the  exchequer  reduced  to  fixed  salaries,  as  the 
present  lives  and  the  reversions  should  successively  fsIL 
A  great  number  of  inferior  places,  too  inconsiderable  fer 
historical  particularization,  were  also  to  be  abolished  bjr 
the  plan  of   Mr.  Burke.     He   proposed   to  suppress  the 
new  office  of  third  secretary  of  state,  aa  totally  unneces* 
aary  ;   also  to  limit  pensions  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  but  without  interfering  with  present  holders  ;  aod 
concluded   his  plan  of  reduction,  by  recommending  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  board  of  trade,  as  an  office  totalty 
useless,  answering  none  of  its  avowed  purposes,  merdy 
providing   eight   members  for  parliament,   and   therebjr 
retaining  their  services.     To  his  scheme  of  reform,  he 
subjoined  a  system  of  arrangement,  which  he  conceived 
would  effectually  prevent  all  future  prodigality  of  the  civil 
list.     In  order  to  facilitate  this  regulation,  he  proposed  to 
establish  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  in  payments,  to  divide 
liquidations  into  nine  classes*,  ranked  respectively  accord- 

z  iBt,  the  judges  ;  2dty,  ambassadors ;  .Sdly,  tradesmen  to  the  orovn ;  4tlilj> 
demeitie  serv|ints«  aoil  all  persons  vith  saiaries  not  above  two  hiui4it»da  jar  i 
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ing  to  the  importance  and  justice  of  the  demnnd,  or  to  CUAP. 
Ae  inability  of  the  persons  entitled  to  enforce  their  pre-  ^^- 
tensions*  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Burke's  scheme 
for  economical  reform,  tr herein  an  impartial  examiner 
must  admit  the  justness  and  comprehensivenes  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  political  economy,  also  the  accuracy  of 
his  details  of  office,  and  acknowledge  that  considerable 
saving  would  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  adoption  of 
tlie  plan.  The  utility  of  economy,  however,  would  have 
been  much  greater  to  infinitely  more  momentous  depart- 
ments of  public  expense,  than  any  within  the  civil  list — to 
the  ordnance,  the  navy,  and  the  army.  It  is  probable, 
diet  if  Mr.  Burke  had  succeeded  in  his  first  project  of 
feferm,he  afterwards  would  have  carried  his  efforts  to  the 
largest  sources  of  expense  :  all  parties  joined  in  bestow- 
ing the  highest  applause  on  the  depth  of  his  financial 
^hikAophy,  and  the  profound  research  and  acute  discrimi-i 
nation  which  appeared  in  every  part  of  his  scheme ;  but, 
when  the  principles  came  to  be  applied  to  the  particular 
plans  of  reform,  ministers  did  not  accede.  Burke  grounded 
upon  his  system  five  bills,  which,  after  much  discussion, 
were  at  length  severally  rejected. 

While  Mr.  Burke  was  engaged  in  recommending 
public  economy,  Mr.  Dunning  was  actively  employed  in 
attempting  to  remedy  an  evil  which  he  deduced  from  pub- 
Ue  profusion.  Petitions,  both  numerous  and  strong,  were 
presented,  deprecating  the  prevalent  abuses,  and  especially 
the  waste  of  public  money.  The  principle^  of  the  several 
applications  was  the  same  ;  that  the  national  revenue  ought 
to  be  solely  employed  for  promoting  the  national  benefit ; 
that  every  shilling  which  was  otherwise  expended,  was 
injustice  to  the  people  ;  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
prodigality  was  occupied  in  extending  the  authority  of  the 
crown  and  propping  the  power  of  ministers,  which  they 
never  could  support  by  wisdom  and  virtue.  On  the  6th 
of  April  the  petitions  were  discussed,  and  a  memorable 

SthiVf  pensioners  from  the  privy  purse  ;  Cthlj,  holders  of  salai'ies  ahore  two 
hanclreu  a  year ;  7thly,  tlie  whole  pension  list ;  Sthly,  holders  of  offices  of 
honour  about  the  king  ;  9Uily,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  chaneellor  of  the 
exehequer. 

J    See  petition?  for  York>  Lo&dout  \Vcstmiji8ter»  and   other  places,  in 

tiuiDKirso. 
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CHAP,    debate   ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Dunning  took  the  lead  in 
xxiV.    fi^vQm*  of  the  applicants  :  he   exhibited,   in  a  connected 
trso      series,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  constitutional  law  ; 
the  measures  and  causes  which  endangered  our  rights  and 
liberties  in  former  times  ;  presented  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
it  had  a  similar  tendency  to  the  counsels  which  had  pro- 
duced  so  much  mischief  under  the  house  of  Stuart.     From 
a  very  extensive,  accurate,  and  interesting  detail,  in  a  series 
of  acute  and  powerful  reasoning,  he  drew  the  following 
Motion  re-  conclusion  :  ^^  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased, 
^eung     (4  .^  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ;"  and  propo- 
oreasingin^  gg^  ^his  allegation  as  a  resolution  to  be  voted  by  the  house, 
the  crown.  Such  a  proposition  summoned  the  chief  ability  and  elo- 
quence of  the  house  in  eflforts  of  either  attack  or  defence. 
So  strongly  did  Dunning  and  his  coadjutors  impress  many 
of  the  conntry  gentlemen,  that  they  joined  opposition  ;  and 
to  the  consternation  of  ministers,  and  the  surprise  of  their 
opponents,  the  motion  was  successful.     Lord  North  in  a 
few  days  recovered  his  wonted  majority  ;  but  opposition, 
elated  with  their  late  success^  and  the  circumstances  from 
which  it  proceeded,  trusting  they  would  be  ultimately  vic- 
torious, redoubled  their  exertions.     The  petitions  were 
the  subjects  of  repeated  controversies ;  in  one  of  which', 
Mr.  William  Adam,  a  young  member  of  high   promise, 
exhibited  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  dangers  which  accrue 
from  agitating  the  multitude   to  an  active  interference  in 
the  government  of  the  country.     This  gentleman,  son  of 
the  eldest  of  the  four  celebrated  brothers,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,   and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  time  that 
university,  headed  by  Robertson  and  supported  by  Blair 
and  Fergusson,  was  at  the  zenith  of  literary  glory.     From 
Fergusson  his  sound  and  vigorous^understanding  imbibed 
the  justest  principles  of  ethics  and  of  politics,  and  was  taught 
to  cherish  and  respect  mingled  liberty  and  order.     His 
friend  and  relation,  Robertson,  instructed  him,  while  he 
valued  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  prize  also  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  the  crown.     On  the  basis  of  phi- 


z  On  a  molion  of  Mr.  Diinnlng,  April  34th,  for  an  addreis  to  his  roajettr, 
deprecating  the  sudden  dissolution  or  prorogation  of  parliament. 
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losophy,  he  raised  the  superstructure   of  history  and  of   CHAP, 
law  ;  and  so  founded  and  prepared,  he  procured  a  seat  in 


parliament.  Mr.  Adam  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  i^i^^ 
progress  from  popular  agitation  to  revolution  and  anarchy 
in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  allowed  that  the  opponents  of 
the  court  began  from  justifiable  and  noble  motives  ;  he 
marked  the  movements  of  so  formidable  an  engine  as  the 
multitude,  and  followed  its  progress  until  its  rapidity  and 
force,  becoming  totally  ungovernable,  crushed  the  consti* 
tiition.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Fox  gave  a  different  inter* 
pretation  to  the  same  period  of  history,  and  ascribed  the 
fate  of  Charles,  and  the  calamities  of  his  country,  to  the 
weak  obstinacy  of  the  king,  who,  by  refusing,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  to  gratify  the  reasonable  wishes  of  his 
people,  provoked  them  to  a  resistance,  which  brought 
destruction  on  himself.  The  efforts  of  opposition,  great 
as  they  were,  did  not,  in  the  present  session,  recover  the 
majority  of  the  6th  of  April. 

A  BILL  was  proposed  for  excluding  contractors  from 
parliament,  and  by  ministers  suffered  to  pass  the  house  of 
commons  with  little  opposition,  probably  from  either  a 
foreknowledge  or  predestination  of  its  rejection  by  the 
other  house.  On  the  general  ground  of  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  preventing 
revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections,  but  rejected  by  a 
small  majority.  On  the  23d  of  March,  lord  North  inform* 
ed  the  commons,  that  the  East  India  company  not  having 
made  such  proposals  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter  as  he 
deemed  satisfactory,  he  should  move  the  house  for  the 
speaker  to  give  them  the  three  years  notice  ordained  by  act 
of  parliament,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  their  monopo- 
ly ;  that  the  capital  stock  ,or  debt  of  4,200,0001.  which  the 
public  owed  to  the  company,  should  be  fully  paid  on  the 
35th  of  April  1783,  agreeably  to  the  power  of  redemption 
included  in  the  same  act.  Mr.  Fox  inveighed  against  this 
measure  of  the  minister,  as  tending  to  deprive  us  of  our 
India  possessions,  as  he  had  lost  us  America.  Lord  North 
answered,  that  he  intended  nothing  more  than  to  prefer  a 
legal  claim,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  to  the  reversion  of  an 
undoubted  right*  The  proposed  notice  did  not  preclude 
any  propositions  which  might  hereafter  be  made  by  the 
Vol.  II.  N  n 


mvofmayj  and  did  not  restrain  pitt*UameB|iroQi  nccqHiog 
^  my  offers  whicli.it  approved ;  it  merely  intended  to  pr»r 
vent  a  year  of  the  pubUc  right  to  the  csveraiaA  of  thft 
con^pany's  trade  from  slipping  away  without  comymsarioni^ 
The  x#mpanyy  as  it  was  now  established^  was  ocrmitlf 
the  best  medium  for  drawing  home  the  revenues  fiomdM^ 
Indies ;  hut  if  they  were  either  so  unreasonable  or  imffllr 
4ent  as  not  to  <^er  a  fair  bargain  to  the  pubUcy  a  neit^ 
corporation  might  be>  formed,  and  effectusd  measures  ndop^ 
ed  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  threatened  evils*  These 
representations  of  lord  North  were  so  reasonable,  diatt 
his  adversaries  suffered  him  to  carry  his  motion  withoal 
a  division.  h 

Ok  the  5th  of  May,  general  Conway  proposed  a  pba 
of  conciliation  with  America,  by  removing  all  their  jyH 
complaints,  without  acknowledging  their  independency 
It  was  opposed  by  ministers,  as  degrading  and  ioeffe^tuaU 
and  was  faintly  supported  by  the  chief  men  of  oppositioii 
who  thought  it  totally  inadequate  to  its  object*     Repeated 
motions  were  made  in  both  houses,  for  inquiring  into  lliiB 
army    extraordinaries    and    different   articles   of  puUk 
expenditure  ;  but  they  were  all  negatived.     Propositioni 
were  also  offered  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  but  met 
Inereaaing  with  the  same  fate.    Associations  continued  to  be  formed 
aMocii^^     both  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  the  object  of 
tion.  which  was  reform  of  abuses,  with  a  change  of  measin:ei 

and  of  men. 

Ineident  While  SO  many,  both  within  and  without  parliament, 

dimmed      displayed   enmity   to  ministers,    proceedings  took   place 

that  spirit,  which  damped  the   spirit  of  association,   suspended  all 

opposition,    and  produced  unanimity  in  both   legislative 

assemblies,  in  every  enlightened  well  wisher  to  his  king 

and  country,  to  whatever  sect  or  denomination  he  mi|^ 

belong.     Legislature,  finding  the  populace  of  Scotland  so 

much  averse  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman  catholics,  had  not 

Extends     extended  their  system  of  tolerance  to  that  country.     The 

Ian?  10  ^*  successful   resistance  of  the  Scottish  zealots  encouraged 

England,    fanatics    in   England    to  expect  that,  by  efforts  equally 

vigorous,  they  might  procure  the  repeal,  on  this  side  of 

the  Tweed,  of  the  laws  which  had  been  prevented  on  the 

other.     A  protestant  society  was  formed  in  England,  con* 
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sistinff  of  members  of  nearly  the  same  rank  and  cbarac-    chap. 
tcr  which  composed  the  association  of  Scotland ;  persons  ^^^^1\ 
who,  though  many  of  them  were  well  meaning  friends  to     i^^p^ 
the  protestant  religion,  were  generally  uninformed  men,  ProtMUnt 
and  estimated  popery  by  its  former,  not  its  modern  state  ; 
and  who  were  for  applying  towards  papists  that  intolerant 
SfMrit  which   constituted   one  of  the  worst   qualities  of 
popery  during  the  ages  of  ignorant  credulity  and  clerical 
usurpation.     The   members  of  this  protestant  club  had 
met,  and  declaimed,  and  wrote,  and  advertised,  during 
the  whole  winter,  but  attracted  the  attention  of  neither 
ministers  nor  opposition.     Had  these  humble  associators 
been  left  to  themselves,  their  fanaticism  might  have  eva« 
porated  in  harmless  vanity,   gratified  by  the   distinction 
which  its  lowly  votaries  acquired  from  seeing  their  names 
in   print,  as  members  of  committees  for  watching  over 
the  interests  of  religion;  but  the  interference  of  a  nobleman 
in  their  meetings  and  resolutions,  gave  a  very  different 
determination  to  their  conduct.      Lord  George  Gordon,  Lovd 
younger  brother  of  an  illustrious  family,  was  a  youth  of  Q^^Sk 
ingenuity  and  volatile  fancy,  but  little  guided  by  prudence  beoomas 
and  sound  judgment :  wild  and  chimerical  in  his  notions,  lulgt 
ungovernable  in  his  passions,  and  excessive  in  dissipation,  ^t^^'^ 
he  was  peculiarly  marked  by  eccentricity  of  conduct.     To 
such  a  character  the  extravagance  of  fanatical  theology 
was  no  less  adapted  than  any  other  fanciful  hypothesis  to 
dazzle   his   imagination,   or   impassioned   enthusiasm  to 
inflame  his  heart.     He  was,  besides,  fond  of  distinction  ; 
in  the  house  of  commons  his  lively  and  desultory  sarcasms 
afforded  relief  to  serious  debate,  but  he  was  by  no  means 
qualified    for  attaining   eminence    as  a  British    senator. 
£mulous  rather  than  ambitious,  if  he  acquired  notoriety, 
he  little  regarded   either  the  means  or  the  objects.     In 
Scotland  he  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  violence  of 
the  former  year,  and  had  corresponded  with  the  most  noted 
of  the  fanatical  demagogues.     In  England,  he  intimated 
to  the   protestant    club  his  theological  sympathy;    and 
proud  of  a  titled  associate,  these  persons  complimented 
him  with  an  offer  of  the  president's  chair.     Behold  lord  J^t^"^* 
George  Gordon  now  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  protestant  thepro- 
foith  against  the  approaches  of  antichrist !    He  entered  toefotj. 
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die  more  eagerlf  into  the  views  of  those  refofming  saintfl^ 
beonise  he  sair  they  confined  themselves  to  thteoiogicni 
\f^^  theory,  without  scmpiiloiisty  inqairing  into  mtnl'prai-> 
tiee^   and  that  if  be  displayed  an  ardent   zeal  agaiiMt 
popery,  die  president  of  the  protestant  as80<dati«Mi  m^{ht 
pursue  his  former  course  of  life  widi  as  little  restraint  as 
before  his  conversion/     His  dress,  however,  and  outwaid 
deportment,  were  formed  entirely  on  the  puritanical  mo- 
del :  with  the  fanatical  populace  he  passed  for  a  primitife 
saint,  and   possessed  an  influence    compounded    of  die 
effects  of  his  exalted  rank,  sanctimonious  appearancrc,  and 
antipopish  zeal*     These  causes  combining  with  the  nato- 
ral  and  habitual  wildness  of  his  irregular  miod^  produced 
in  the  end  of  May  propositions  of  a  most  inflammatoiy 
nature,  which  were  speedily  adopted  as  resolutions  by  die 
society.     On  Monday  the  29th  of  May,  a  meeting  wis 
held  at  coachmakers'  hall,  to  consider  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting   to    the  house    of    commons   a   petition   agaioit 
PeticioB  to  popery.      In  a  most  furious  s|>eech,  lord  George  endet- 
MriMment  voured  to  persuade  his  hearers  of  the  rapid  and  alarming 
peal  of  the  progress  of  the  Romish  doctrines  ;  declared  that  the  only 
^^^^     way  to  obstruct  their  progress,  was  by  approaching  parlia- 
ment with  a  firm  and  resolute  tone,  and  demonstrating  to 
their  representatives  that  they  were  determined  to  preserve 
their  religious  freedom  with  their  lives.      He  would  his- 
self  run  all  hazards  with  the  people,  when  their  conscience 
and  their  country  called  them  forth :   he  was  not  a  luke- 
warm man :    if  they  meant  to  spend  their  time  in  mock 
debate   and    idle    opposition,    they  must  choose  another 
leader.      A  speech  so  perfectly  coincident  with  the  pas* 
sions  and  prepossessions  of  its  hearers,  was,  received  with 
the  loudest  applause.     The  president  moved  a  resolution, 
that  the   whole  protestant  association  should,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  meet  in  St.  George's  Fields,  at  ten  o'clock, 
and    thence    proceed  to  the  house  of  commons.     They 
were  to  advance  in  four  divisions,  the  protestants  of  the 
city  of  London  occupying  the  right  wing,  were  to  file  off 

a  Mr  Wilkes,  who  ]iad  often  l)ccn  the  coropanion  of  lord  George's  noc- 
tamal  adventures,  npplicd  to  litm,  after  his  regeneratioft,  part  of  a  latin  epita|ih 
Oa  Fleetwood  >>hci>hcr(l,  anotlit-r  wvy  zealous  reiiponist  of  similar  habits  ami 
nnipensitit-R :  A'uUa  meretri.r  tU.^fificitil,  priwtcr  Babvhnicam'^'Kxccpt  tic 
fiariot  of  Jialrvlou,  Acf  -was  u  frtend  to  the  whole  tiaterhood^ 
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to  London  bridge,  and  to  march  through  the  city ;  those    CHAF- 
of  Southwark  in  the  centre,  were  to  take  the  route  of 


Blackfriars;  the  left  wing  belonging  to  Westminster  1730. 
wheeling  to  the  left,  were  to  cross  Westminster  bridge, 
followed  by  the  presbyterians  from  Scotland,  who  were  to 
cover  the  rear.  The  friends  of  the  reformed  religion 
Were  to  ascertain  their  attachment  to  the  faith  by  blue 
cockades,  bearing  the  inscription  No  popery.  These  reso- 
lutions and  dispositions  might  have  alarmed  men,  who 
considered  the  powerful  operation  of  religious  fur}',  and 
the  dreadful  effects  which  it  has  so  often  produced;  but 
aiinisters  appeared  to  apprehend  no  danger,  and  actually, 
in  the  intervening  days,  adopted  no  measures  for  preventing 
tumult. 

On  Friday  the  second  of  June,  at  the  hour  appointed,  Amobsur- 
about  fifty  thousand  persons  met  in  the  fields,  and  thence  pttriiament 
proceeded  in  the  prescribed  order  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  having  arrived  at  the  avenues  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  they  insulted  many  of  the  members  who  were 
proceeding   to    discharge    their    senatorial   duty.      Lord 
George  repeatedly  came   from  the   place   which  he   held 
as  a   senator,    and    harangued    the    populace,    exhorting 
them  to  persevere  in  urging  their  application,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  violation  of  a  senator's  privilege.     Several  Firm  and, 
members  expostulated  with  him  on  the  outrages  which  Jjlfjj'y^ 
his  conduct  was  likely  to  produced     The  petition  being  legUlatiu-c. 
presented,  was,  after  very  little  debate,  rejected  by  a  majori- 
ty of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  to  six.      In  the^evening 
a  mob  burned  the  Romish  chapels  belonging  to  the  Sardini- 
an and   Bavarian  ambassadors.      On  Saturday,  the  riots  nreadful 
partly  subsided.     Sunday^  the  zealots  again  assembled  to  [1^'^. 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their  fellow-subjects,  to  violate 

b  Lord  George  still  exhorted  the  mob  to  perast,  and  many  feared  that 
the  banditti  uoiilil  break  into  the  house;  whereupon  a  gnllant  veteran,  belong- 
ing to  as  noble  a  family  as  lonl  George  himself,  and  a  member  of  parliament, 
eutting  his  hand  u{M)n  liis  sword,  said,  **  Lord  (ieonre,  if  one  man  of  your 
iwless  followers  enter  our  house,  I  shall  consider  rebellion  asbq^n,  and  pliingc 
my  awoni  into  you  m  its  leader  and  promoter."  This  resolute  speech  restrain- 
ed the  violence  of  iionlon,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contributcu  powerfully  to 
Hive  the  house  from  such  audacious  intrusion.* 

*  Of  this  fact  I  was  informed  man?  years  ago,  br  a  gentleman  who  wat 

Jircsent ;  and  often  have  heard  it  repeated  by  others.    The  oiBecr  was  general 
jiroea  Muri'ay^  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Athol. 
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CHAF.  law,  order,  and  justice*     Directing  their  outrages  against 
^^^,.^^^*    Moorfields,  where  there  were  many  catholics,  they  dc- 
ij^     stroyed  dwelling  houses  and  chapels.     On  Monday  the 
rioters  again  assembled,  and  were  joined  by  a  multitude 
of  those  profligate  and  disorderly  wretches,  whom  folly 
and  vice,  in   the  luxuries   of  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
impel  to  supply  by  depredation  the  want  of  industry  and 
virtue.     Lawless  atrocity  being  now  united  to  religious 
frenzy,  produced  more  extensive  and  pernicious  opera-> 
tions.     They   burnt  the   houses   of  protestants    as   well 
as  catholics,  and  added  plunder  to  conflagration.     A  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  5001.  for  the 
discovery  of  the  incendaries,  who,  the  first  evening  of 
the  tumults,  had  set  fire  to  the  chapels  of  the  ambassa* 
dors.     Persons   charged  with   this  crime   were   sent   to 
Newgate,  escorted  by  a  party  of  guards ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  insulted  and  abused  by  the  insurgents  for  perform* 
ing   their  duty.     On    Tuesday,  all   the    troops  in   town 
were  distributed  to  assist   the  civil  powers  in  protecting^ 
the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-subjects,  against 
the   frantic  outrages  of  temporary  insanity,  joined  to  the 
skilful  and  dexterous  wickedness  of  habitual  depravity. 
But  the  precautions  of  ministers  had  been  neither  pro- 
portionate to  the  danger,  nor  adopted  at  the  season  when 
the  first  appearance   of  tumult  called  for   vigilance  and 
vigour.     The  military  force  was  on  that  day  inadequate 
to  its  purposes,  robbery  and  destruction  rapidly  increased. 
Nameroo9  After  burning  many  private  houses,  the   insurgents  pro- 
^^^iigra-  ^^^jg^  ^Q   Newgate,  set  that  building  on    fire,  and    by 
releasing  the  prisoners,  acquired  a  reinforcement  of  three 
hundred  ruffians,  eager  to  promote,  and  ready  to  execute, 
their  projects  of  desperate  villany.     Instigated  and  assist- 
ed by  this  new  band,  they  directed  their  attempts  against 
the  magistrates   who   were  most   active   in  apprehending 
felons  and  repressing  crimes,  and  with  peculiar  exultation 
they  destroyed  the  house  and  effects  of  sir  John  Fielding. 
Resolved  to  attack  justice  in  every  department,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  her  opcrutive  instrument  to  her  supreme  and 
wisest  interpreter,  and  most  vigilant  guardian.     Hastening 
to  Bloomsbury   square,  they  attacked   th«  house   of  the 
illustrious  Mansfield,  pluadcred  and  destroyed  the  valuA^ 
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ble   furniture,  the   constituents    of  accommodation   and    CHAP, 
ornament;  pictures,  statues,  and  sculpture,  the  monuments  ^^^^' 
of  the  attic  elegance  and  taste  which  decorated  genius      i^^^ 
and  philosophy :  but  they  effected  a  more  momentous  and 
irreparable  mischief;  proceeding  to  the  library,  they  de- 
stroyed not  only  the  books,  but  the  manuscripts.     The 
efforts  of  the  highest  talents,  directed  to  the  most  impor- 
tant objects,  with  complete  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  the  laws  of  this  country, 
the  details  of  cases  varying  so  greatly  in  the  manifold  and 
complicated  engagements  of  social,  civil,  and  commercial 
life,  in  a  great,   powerful,  and  free  people ;  the  judicial 
and  legislative  wisdom  of  sixty  years  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ruffian  violence  of  an  hour.     When  the  yell  of  savage  fury 
was  heard  approaching,  lord  Mansfield  and  his  lady  escaped 
by  a  postern,  sought  and  found  an  asylum  from  royal  hos- 
pitality.^    On  Wednesday,  proceeding  to  Holbom,  they  TremeD- 
set  fire  to  two  houses  belonging  to  Mr.  Langdale,  an  emi-  J^J*^®* 
nent   distiller,    which    contained    immense   quantities   of  baniog 
spirituous  liquors ;  here  the  conflagration   was   terrible.  "     ^'^'^ 
Different  gangs  now  undertook  and  effected  the  demoli-  Prisont 
tion  of  the  several  prisons.     AU  trade  was  at  a  stand,  *»"*«• 

*  ,     '  open. 

houses  and  shops  were  shut,  dread  and  consternation 
overspread  the  whole  city.  Wednesday  evening,  when 
drawing  to  a  close,  presented  a  scene  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  dismal,  apparently  portending  the  speedy  down- 
fall of  the  British  metropolis,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
British  government.  At  the  same  instant  was  seen,  flames 
ascending  and  rolling  in  clouds  from  the  king's  bench  and 
fleet  prisons,  new  bridewell,  the  toll  gates  on  Blackfriars 
bridge,  houses  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  especially 
the  combustion  of  distilled  spirits  in  Holbom.  The  ap- 
proaching night  was  expected  to  bring  destruction  and 
desolation,  and  thirty  fires  were  now  seen  blazing  at  one 
time  in  different  quarters  of  the  city ;  men  and  women  were 
running  from  place  to  place,  trying  to   secure  their   most 


d  Thef  psMcd  the  two  foHowing  dajs  at  Biiekinghum  bouae ;  where  the 
•ue,  after  to  recent  a  view  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  unrestrained  passion  and 
tmifDphant  viee  eutertained  his  queen  with  i'eciting,  froin  the  instmciive  ineul- 
eatioos,  elegant  composition,  and  impressive  eloqaeace  of  Blair,  the  charms  of 
nitdnm  and  Che  bappbieis  of  firtoe. 
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CHAP,    valued  effects,  and  to  deposit  in  safety  their  helpless  chil- 
^^^'    dren.     Now  was  heard  the  fell  roar  of  savage  ferocity^ 
iTHOu      ^^^  ^^^  reports  of  musketry,  endeavouring  by  the  last 
resource   of  necessity,    to   repress  rebellious    fury,    but 
hitherto  with  little   effect;  and   every  thing  appeared  to 
menace  universal  anarchy  and  devastation.  Attempts  were 
made  on  the  repositories  of  national  treasure*     A  banditti 
The  bank   of  rioters  made   an  effort  to   break  into    the  pay  office, 
threaten-    ^hjie  ^^e  main  body  directed  their  attempt   against  the 
Attempt  to  bank,  and  a  powerful  detachment  was  sent  off  to  coope* 
pipes  of     rate  with  the  incendaries;  by  cutting  the  pipes  of  the  new 
the  new      fiver.      But  now   the  career  of  infatuation  and   anarchy 

nvcr.  ^  ' 

was  destined  to  have  an  end. 

The  ministers  were  certainly  too  tardy  in  collecting 
the  armed  force  of  the  country,  and  thus  suffered  the  insure 
gents  to  incur  heinous  guilt,  and  perpetrate  irremediable 
and  immense  mischief.     The  chief  municipal  magistrate, 
overwhelmed  with  the  same  terror  that  had  seized  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  brought  no  active  or  efficient  civil  force 
to  assist  the  military.     Though  ministers  were  tardy,  yet 
they  were  at  length  by  necessity  roused  to  vigour  and  ener- 
Miiiury     gy.    They  assembled  the  militia  and  regulars  in  sufficient 
iiienisar-'    time  to  preserve  the  capital  from  conflagration,  nnd  the 
rive;  kingdom  from  ruin.     Until  Wednesday  evening  the  insur- 

gents had  been  paramount,  and  the  soldiers  unable  to  op- 
pose their  outrages  ;  but  they  were  now  assembled  in  sudi 
numbers  and  inspired  with  such  resolution,  as  effectually 
to  resist,  and  afterwards  to  overpower  the  depredators 
and  anarchists.  The  three  preceding  days  and  nights  had 
been  to  the  incendiaries  seasons  of  unresisted  victory: 
ami  at  this  was  a  niglit  of  contest.  The  troops  at  length  prc- 
pr<nt\lc-  vailed.  The  numbers  killed  in  this  conflict  were  con- 
siderable :  many  indeed  died  of  inebriation,  especially 
at  the  distillery  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Langdale,  from 
whose  vessels  the  liquor  ran  down  the  street,  was  taken 
up  by  pail  lulls,  and  held  to  the  mouths  of  the  deluded 
multitude.  The  soldiers  had  l)een  so  successful  during 
the  night,  and  received  such  reinforcements,  that  on  Thurs- 
day the  inhabitants  began  to  recover  from  their  conster- 
nation. The  riots,  however,  being  by  no  means  quelled, 
the  shops  continued  universally  shut,  and  no  business  was 


tonoiis. 
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transacted  but  at  the  bank.     Dttfine  this  day,  die  soldiers    CHAP, 
were  so  active,  that  the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  and 


did  not  attempt  to  rally  at  night ;  the  following  day  Lon-      ^^^ 
don   appeared   restored  to    order    and  tranquillity,  lord  l«>wTec- 
George  Gordon  being  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  ed,  and 
aecretary  of  state,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.     Thus  SUSS^jJ?^ 
aided  the  tumult  of  1780. 

In  retracing  this  tremendoii9  insurrection,  this  horrible 
carnage  and  devastation,  through  the  several  causes,  more 
or  less  proximate,  to  the  ultimate ;  from  military  execu- 
tion to  rebellious  outrage ;  English  protestant  association, 
springing  from  Scottish  association ;  we  find  that  the  series 
originated  in  the  well  meant,  but  misguided  zeal  of  a  few 
Scottish  clergymen,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
•Uest  and  wisest  men  of  their  order.,  agitated  the  subject 
ki  the  general  assembly,  and  thereby  excited  a  ferment 
trough  the  people.     So  cautiously  ought  men  to  investi- 
gate and  appreciate  objects,  and  to  consider  consequences 
before  they  set.  in  motion  such  a  formidable  engine  as  po- 
pular enthusiasm.     Issuing  from  impassioned  fanaticism, 
dus  insurrection  began,  most  fortunately  for  the^  country, 
without  any  concerted  plan.     Had  the  bank  and  the  pub- 
tic  offices  been  the  first  objects  of  tumultuous  fury,  instead 
of  the^houses  of  individuals,  the  chapels  and  the  prisons, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  wquld  have  succeeded 
in  their  attempt.     To  the  lord  mayor,  government  and  loq^  ava^ 
snany  others  imputed  the  progress  of  the  riots  to  such  a  £^^  ^|^ 
.{ritch  of  atrocity.    Very  strong  and  pointed  representations  kwd 
'from  the  secretary  of  state  urged  him  to  use  every  legal  "•yw. 
exertion.     These  not  having  produced  the  desired  effect, 
were  necessarily  repeated  in  the  form  of  remonstrances. 
Jt  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  in  defence  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, that  the  provision  of  military  force  in  the  environs 
«f  London  was  so  little  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
ss  to  render  every  effort  of  civil  power  unavailing.     To 
this,  defence  it  was  replied,  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  civil 
.power  could  not  be  certainly  pronounced,  as  it  was  not 
actually  tried ;  and  that  since  the  soldiers  by  themselves 
firevented  the  utter  destruction  of  the  capital,  until  the 
arrival  of  sufficient  troops  from  the  country,  if  they  had 
been  assisted  by  the  aviucipal  force,  they  might  htver? 
Vot.  II.  O  o 
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much  aooner  repressed  the  insurgents^  and  prevented  a 
great  part  of  the  mischief.  Neither  duty  nor  p(dtcy,  it 
was  said,  can  justify  the  commander  of  a  considerabk 
force,  in  the  moment  of  threatened  ruin  to  his  coun- 
try, to  withhold  his  efforts,  on  a  supposition  that 
they  may  not  ultimately  prevail.  Both  wisdom  and 
patriotism  dictate  resistance,  as  the  only  means  of 
success  against  the  invaders  of  our  lav,  liberty,  and 
property* 

The.  effects  produced  by  the  riots  on  the  public  mind, 
are  not  undeserving  of  historical  notice.  Before  this  pe* 
riod,  an  English  m^b  was  generally  considered  as  a  teat  of 
the  public  opinion,  an  effusion  of  popular  energy ;  military 
interference  was  reckoned  dangerous,  if  not  altogether 
unconstitutional.  This  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  when  he  kept  a  mob  in  pay,  ready 
trained  and  disciplined,  to  support  the  recent  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  suppress  tory  tumults ;  a 
mode  of  conduct  which  had  a  more  successful,  or  at  least  a 
more  popular  effect,  than  recourse  to  military  force.  But 
this  conduct  of  the  mob  of  1780,  destroyed  the  credit  and 
consequence  of  such  a  body;  and  the  disturbance  has  been, 
upon  the  whole,  deemed  fortunate  for  the  internal  peace 
of  the  country,  as  it  has  taught  government  to  ^oppose 
the  smallest  beginnings  of  riot  or  popular  commotion* 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  during  the  insurrection,  above 
two  hundred  members  of  the  house  of  commons  bad  the 
courage  to  attend  their  duty,  in  spite  of  the  banditti  that 
occupied  every  avenue  to  the  senate.  They  forced  their 
way  through  the  mob,  and  having  taken  their  places  in 
the  house,  unanimously  passed  spirited  resolutions,  becom- 
ing  the  dignity  of  legislators  who  disdained  to  succumb  to 
lawless  outrage.  The  first  was  an  assertion  of  their 
own  privileges ;  the  second,  a  motion  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  late  and  present  outrages,  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  their  authors,  promoters,  and  abettors ;  the  third, 
for  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney  general ;  and  the  fourth, 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  die  reimbursement  of  the 
foreign  ministers,  to  the  amount  of  the  djimages  which  they 
had  sustained  by  the  rioters.  They  afterwards  met  on  the 
8th,  but  judged  it  expedient  to  adjourn  to  the  l^h,  that 
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wder  tBTght  be  completely  restored ;  and  tKe  house  of  lords  €RAP. 
iKJ^umed  to  the  sSme  day.  At  their  next  meetiDg*  his  .^p^,^ 
mijesty  was  pleased  to  come  to  parliament,  in  order*  to  ^^ 
eoBhibit  to  the  Vegislature  a  general  view  of  the  measures 
frhich  had  been  employed  daring  d)e  recent  suspension  of 
Mgular  government.  ^  The  outrages,"  said  the  king, 
^'committed  by  the  hands  of  desperate  and  abandoiked 
^  men  in  various  parts  of  this  metropolis,  having  broke 
^  forth  with  violence  into  acta  of  felony  and  treascm, 
^  had  so  lar  overborne  all  civ9  authority,  and  direatened 
^  so  directly  the  immediate  subversion  of  all  legal  power, 
*i^  Ae  destruction  of  all  property,  and  the  confusion  of  every 
^forder  in  Ae  state,  that  I  found  myself  obliged,  by  every 
i^  tie  of  duty  and  affection  to  my  people,  to  suppress  ia 
# 'every  part  those  rebellious  insurrections,  and  to  provide 
^  far  ihe  poUic  safety  by  the  most  effectual  and  immediitte 
^application  of  the  force  intrusted  to  me  by  parliament 
^  Though  I  xnst  it  is  not  necessary,  yet  I  think  it  right 
^  at  th«i  time  to  renew  to  you  my  solemn  aasiuimces,  that 
^>  I  have  no  other  object  but  to  make  the  laws  of  the  rei^m, 
*^imd  the  principles  of  our  excellent  constitution  in  church 
^  and  state,  the  rule  and  measure  of  my  conduct  i  and  I 
9s>shall  ever  consider  it  as  the  first  duty  of  my  station^  uid 
^Mhe  chief  glory  of  my  reign,  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
^  established  religion  of  my  kingdoms,  and,  as  far  as  in  me 
^'Mes,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my 
^  people.''  AH  parties  agreed  in  applauding  their  sove^ 
gamin's  speech,  and  in  voting  a  loyal  address ;  though  some 
aaemibers  censured  the  tardiness  with  which  ministers  had 
ftepared  for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis*  The  follow^ 
ittg  day,  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  considered  the 
Mveral  petitions,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  late  IhII,  which 
iMd  been  made  the  occasion  of  so  much  mischief.  No 
IMspeal  was  proposed  upon  those  petitions ;  no  evil  had 
aatnally  happened  from  the  relaxation  of  the  single  penat 
lair  which  had  been  mitigated,  and  the  consequences  ap- 
ysehended  from  it  were  considered  as  improbable  and 
afsionary.  The  protestant  association  still  continuing  to 
mt^  parliament  to  attend  to  their  application,  a  bill  was 
toought  in  by  way  of  compromise,  to  prevent  Roman  catho- 
lics from  ttrachiag  protestants ;  a  measure  which  was  sup- 


m 

CtUg.   pomtd  to  be  both.c«Bciliatoiy  and'tniiogdoiis,  m  wtny  ftm 
^?^^^  of  that  religion  were  teachers.    The  bitt  Jiaving  paiaed  the 
lygd,      ebmnioiis,  was  carried  to  the  house  of  lords :  se voral  petr% 
considering  it  a  great  iiidignity  to  parfiament,  awl  tolbat 
house  particularly^  to  pass  a  bill  which  carried  aH  the  api^ 
pearance  of  being  forced  upon  them  by  outrage  aod  threat| 
opposed  its  inactment.       At   lengtln  others   being  im^ 
pressed  with  vthe  same  idea^    it    was  set  aside^  by  ibt 
usual  expedient   of  (ising   its  farther  -  consideration  xnl 
a  day  after  the   time  when  they  knew  parliament  rws 
to  be  prorogued. 
aapt»Uet.  The    supplies    for  the   senrice   of   the  year    lf0O 

amounted  <o  dl^t96>96L     The  number  of  seamen  eni' 
ployed  was  eighty- five  thousand^  including  mnrines,  and 
thirty-^ve   thousand    British  troops,  including  inndidii 
besides  the  forces  abroad*     No  more  than  a  aaiUion  and 
a  half  of  the  navy  debt  was  discharged.    .The  exiranvdi^ 
nary  ekpenses  of  the  army  amounted  to  %^4ii%JBOMhm   z^ht 
tlew  taises,  which  had  been  levied  the  two  precediogyesrt 
lo  pay  the  interest  upon  the  money  b4HTOwed)  were  ;foilnid 
to  be  very  inadequate  to  dieir  object)  recourse  was  tbnre^ 
fore  had  to  the'^^sinking  fond  to  make  good  this  fmhireb  ' 
To  provide  for  these, expenses,  in  addition*  to  the  usad 
resources  of  land  and  malt,  exchequer  bills  were  renewed 
to  the   same  amount  as  the   former  year.     The  sinking 
fund  was  to  provide  two  millions  and  a  half,  twelve  mil* 
lions  were  borrowed  upon  annuities,  and  480,00(^  raised 
by  a  lottery.     The  annuity  bore  four  per  cent,  interesli 
and  a  farther  annuity  of  lU  16s.  3d.  for  every  lOOl.  for 
the  term  of  eight  years,  the  subscribers  to  be  entitled  to 
four  lottery  tickets  for  every  thousand  pounds  subscribedt 
on  payment  of  ten  pounds  for  each  ticket.     The  addi* 
tional  duties  were,  on  malt,  low  wines,  spirits,  brandy, 
and  rum,  wines  of  Portugal  and  France,  and  legaciesi 
on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  and  on  advertisements  in 
newspapers.     All  these  taxes  were  levied  from  luxuries, 
or  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  persons  taxed :   but  duties  oa 
coals  and  on  salt  enhanced  the  price  of  necessaries,  and 
bore  ht-avy  on  the  poor,  whom  every  wise  financier  en- 
deavours to  press  lightly.      A  vote  of  credit  also  for  a 
million  was  passed,  in  addition  to  these  supplies.      At  thi^ 
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conclusion  of  the  sessioii,  his  majesty,  after  having  con-  chap. 
aidered  in  his  speech,  the  war  supplies  and  other  usual  ^^^'^' 
aopics,  spoke  in  the  following  terms,  at  once  generally 
descriptive  of  the  duties  of  senators  when  retired  to  the 
sphere  of  their  respective  influence,  and  appropriate  to 
^e  present  time  and  situation :  ^  My  lords  and  gentle- 
^  men,  let  me .  earnestly  recommend  to  you  to  assist  mej 
^  by  your  influepce  and  authority  in  your  several  co«ii- 
^  ties,  as  you  have  by  your  unanimous  support  in  pariia- 
4^.ment,  hn  guarding  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  from  future 
^  disturbances,  and  watching  over  the  preservaticm  of  the 
^•-public  safety*  Make  nty  people  sensible  of  the  happi- 
^  nesa  they  enjoy,  and  the  distinguished  advantages  thty 
^  derive  from  ou&  excellent  constitution  in  churgv 
*^  A>n>  STATE.  Warn  them  of  die  hazard  of  innovation^ 
^ point  out  to  them  the  fatal  consequences. of  such  ccmi- 
^  ittodons  gs  have  lately  been  excited,  and  let  it  be  your 
f^'care  to  impress  on  their  minds  this  impcMPtant  trudh** 
^  diat  rebellious  insurrecticms,  to  resist,  or  to  reform  the 
^laws,  most  end  either  in  the  destrucUon  of  the  persons 
^  who  make  the  attempt,  or  in  subveruon  of  our  fk*ee 
^nnd  happy  constitution.''  Thus  ended,  on  die  Sth'^of  p^uUa,^ 
Jmfy^  a  very  long  and  important  session ;  and  two  months  y°|  ||L 
ilAer  the  prorogation,  pariiament  was  dissolveil. 
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ITar  WfM  the  French  in  India^-^iege  and  ct^ture  ^/  Ptn^ 
dicherry^'^onfederacy  -against  the  Britisk  vUertai^^^-^'wcir 
with  thf  Mahrattas-^s  concluded  hy  the  tr^aty^.Fe^^ 
nah.'^Hyder  Ally  instigates  and  forma  a  comMnatimt 
of  native  power  against  British  Indieu^^^Warr^n  Jfast'^ 
ingS'-^ofiy  genius^^grand  scheme  for .  disBohnng  tki 
confederacy — preparations  of  Hyder  Ally  to  inbade  the 
Carnatic.-^Europe.'-^Admiral  Jf^odney^^^^mdicaiea  ike 
naval  glory  of  England  by  a  signal  victory  aver  ihi 
Spanish  ^eet-^mportant  effects  of  this  Sattk^'^-'^aBe^es 
Gihraltar*''^Spanish  and  French  fleets  do  not  atiew^U 
junction.'-^apture  of  the  outward  bound  mer^kat^lmeti 
*-''<ulmiralty  severely  blamed»^^AmericaJ-^^ExpeA6sa 
against  Charleston  by  sir  Henry  Clinton^-^trengti,-^ 
that  placcj  natural  and  artiflciaU-^iege'-^reductwm^ 
the  province  of  South  Carolina  yields  to  the  British 
arms.^^Leaving  the  government  of  Carolina  to  loed 
Cornwallis^  Clinton  returns  to  New  Tork^i^^Wise  adrnohi 
istration  of  his  lords hip^-^bliged  to  take  the  fieU 
against  general  Gates*--^attle  of  Camden — lord  Ravh 
don— ^victory  of  the  king*s  troops."-^ Achievements  vf 
Tarleton — of  major  Fergusson^  that  able  and  galha$ 
officer  surprised  and  overpowered  by  numbers^-^deatk 
and  character. — Affairs  at  Neiv  Tork^^efection  sf 
general  Arnold — character  y  enter  prise  ^  and  fate  tf 
major  Andre. — West  Indies. — Rodney  arrives^^is  sUB 
draws  the  enemy  to  battle — established  mode  of  formkng 
the  naval  line — Rodney  adopts  a  new  plan  of  attack  Bf 

BREAKING    TIIK  EXEMY's   LINE SOmC    COptttinS    WUSCOIh 

ceiving  his  intention^  disconcert  the  execution — the  event 
therefore  indecisive — partial  conflicts^  but  the  enemy  % 
though  much  superior  in  number <i  will  not  venture  a 
close  fight, — The  enemy  are  disappointed  in  their  chief 
objects   of  the  rampftign  1780. 
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WHEN  Britain  and  France  quarrel,  the  con-    chap. 
tests  of  these  two  boldest,  most  enterprising,  and  ablest  ^i^J^ 
of  modem  nations,  affect  the  remotest  regions  of  the      ^j^ 
earth.     Disputes  springing  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  ^"Ji^*^. 
the  rhannel,  tinge  the  distant  Ganges  with  blood ;  and  the  {„  the  Kttt 
pacific   feebleness    of   eastern  Asia  mourns  the  warlike 
energy  of  western  Europe. 

The  English  East  India  company,  with  a  perspicacity 
sharpened  by  private  interest,  had  early  penetrated  into 
the  hostile  intentions  of  France,  and  saw  that  the  sem- 
blance of  peace  could  not  long  be  preserved,  and  that  ao 
intermediate  state,  however  coloured  or  disguised,  could 
be  kept  long  free  from  all  the  consequences  of  war ;  they 
were  aware  that,  long  before  any  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  East  could  be  received  in  Europe,  these 
consequences  would  take  such  effect  as  to  aflbrd  a-suffi- 
tient  cover  and  sanction  to  their  measures.  Before  the 
eommencement  of  the  former  war,  the  French  had  clan- 
destinely conveyed  so  great  an  army  to  the  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  as  to  endanger  the  destruction  of 
the  British  interest  in  India.  Such  a  force  might  soon 
•gain  be  formed  in  those  islands  with  equal  privacy,  and 
passing  to  Pondicherry,  might  enter  the  company's  do- 
minions so  suddenly,  as  irresistibly  to  secure  their  posses- 
sions. Against  so  probable  a  danger,  they  immediately, 
on  the  delivery  of  the  French  rescript,  resolved  on  a  bold 
and  decisive  measure ;  and  numerous  as  their  body  was, 
they  conducted  their  plan  with  such  extraordinary  secre- 
cy, that  none  entertained  the  smallest  idea  of  the  design, 
until  the  effect  was  publicly  disclosed  by  the  accounts 
from  India.  They  proposed  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry,  the  principal  possession  of  the  French  ;  and 
iortunately  the  instructions  were  conveyed  with  unusual 
despatch  to  Madras.  Major  general  Munro,  early  in 
August  1778,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  company's 
troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry.  The  naval 
force  of  England  in  those  seas  was  commanded  by  sir 
Edward  Vernon,  and  consisted  of  the  Rippon  of  sixty 
.guns,  the  Coventry  of  twenty-eight,  the  Sea  Horse  of 
twenty,  the  Cormorant  sloop,  and  the  Valentine  East 
Indiaman.       This   small   force   fearlessly  adventured  tf> 
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atuck  this  strong  city  of  the  Ft-eikdi*  Olt  Ae  lOth  of 
August  they  arrived  at  this  sOttion,  and  dtsco^rered  m 
squadron,  which  was  commanded  by  M.  De  Troiqolljrv 
aisting  of  one  ship  erf*  sixty^four  guns,  one  of  tfabiy^siXi 
of  thirty-two,  and  two  French  India  ships  armed  fat 
A  very  hot  engagement  ensued,  and  lasted  above  two  tourii 
when,  on  the  approach  of  night,  the  French  retreated*  ¥er> 
non  expected  that  the  admiral  of  the  enemy,  trusting  to  hh 
superior  force,  would  renew  the  batde  the  next  monnia^; 
a  contrary  wind,  however,  and  a  northern  current,  drcwe 
^e  British  ships  from  their  station  in  the  middle  of  tte 
^ight,  and  they  were  not  able  to  recover  it  until  the  Mk 
of  the  month.  Having  regained  sight  of  Pondicherryi 
they  perceived  the  French  fleet  in  the  road  :  an  inMse* 
diate  engagement  was  now  expected,  and  nothing  was  UA 
undone  by  the  commodore,  in  order  to  cloie  with  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  alternate  failure  and  contrary  direction  of  tll^ 
wind  rendered  all  his  efforts  int-fTectual:  he  trusted,  bo#- 
ever,  that  a  battle  would  certainly  take  place  the  foUowii% 
morning.  The  French  commander  consulted  the  pres^ 
vation  of  his  ships  more  than  the  defence  of  the  toW0| 
and  during  the  night  abandoned  Pondicherry ;  and  ss 
expeditious  was  he  in  his  means  of  escape,  that  his  squa* 
dron  were  totally  out  of  sight  in  the  morning.  The  suc- 
cess of  Vernon,  and  the  departure  of  the  French  icet, 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  appeared 
g.  .    to  afford  a  certain  prospect  of  success.      On  the   21st  of 

eaptiireof  Auffust,  the  land  forces  invested  the  town  and  fortress, 
ohany.  while  the  flj^et  blockaded  it  by  sea.  Though  the  fort  of 
Pondicherry  was  dismantled  on  its  restoration  to  the 
French  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  yet  fresh  works  had  beea 
since  raised ;  but  the  chief  strength  consisted  id  die 
valour  and  conduct  of  its  governor,  M.  de  Bellecombt, 
and  the  courage  of  the  g;irrison,  wIm>,  nearly  cut  off  frottl 
every  hope  of  succour,  persevered  to  the  last  extremi^ 
in  a  determined  and  gallant  defence  ;  they  were  trppo&iA^ 
however,  by  equal  courage  and  military  ability,  with  supe- 
rior numbers.  On  the  18th  of  September,  the  batteries 
were  opened,  under  the  powerful  fire  of  twenty- right 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  twenty- seven  mortars.  Tlie 
.artillery  of  the  besiegers  soon  gained  an  evident  soperto- 
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rity,  and  they  were  indefatigable  in  carrying  on  their  ap-  CHAP, 
proaches;  but  the  activity  and  obstinate  defence  of  the  y^^^^^^ 
garrison  rendered  caution  necessary.,  and,  with  violent  i^sq. 
rains  which  then  frequently  fell,  could  not  fail  of  consi- 
derably retarding  their  works*  Notwithstanding  these 
impediments,  the  siege  was  so  far  advanced  by  the  middle 
of  October,  as  to  render  a  general  assault  practicable ;  and 
on  the  17th,  every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning  the 
attack.  Aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  longer  defence 
against  such  force,  and  of  the  ruin  in  which  an  obstinate 
and  unfounded  perseverance  would  involve  his  garrison 
and  the  inhabitants,  the  French  commander  proposed  a 
capitulation,  which  was  willingly  accepted  by  the  English 
leaders.  The  victorious  warriors,  with  the  generosity  of 
British  conquerors,  bore  the  most  ample  and  honourable 
testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  their  enemy,  and  liberally 
agreed  to  every  requisition  that  did  not  interfere  with  the 
public  benefit  or  security.  The  garrison  were  allowed  all 
the  honours  of  war ;  and,  as  a  particular  mark  of  atten- 
tion to  M.  de  Bellecombe,  the  regiment  of  Pondicherry 
was,  at  his  request,  allowed  to  keep  their  colours.  A 
numerous  artillery  became  a  prize  to  the  victors  ;  all  pub- 
lic property  underwent  the  same  fate,  but  whatever  was 
private  was  preserved  to  the  owners.  The  company's 
troops  employed  in  this  siege  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  Euro- 
peans; the  garrison  of  near  three  thousand,  of  whom 
nine  hundred  were  Europeans.  The  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- four  slain,  and  six 
hundred  and  ninet\  -three  wounded ;  and  of  the  garrison 
to  two  hundred  killed.  Air.  Law,  who  had  seen  and 
undergone  so  many  changes  of  fortune  in  India,  was 
incltided  in  this  capituLition,  and  again  beheld  the  power 
of  his  country  annihilated  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Thus  commenced  our  elT'jrts  in  British  India,  in  the  war 
against  the  French. 

While  our  enemy  was  defeated  on  the  coast  of  Coro- Confede- 
mandcl,  an  extensive  and  powerful  confederacy  was  ^^''Wi'minBt  tli« 
ed  with  our   European   antagonists   by  the  native   powerstft^isUin^ 
of    Hindostan.      From  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
the  principal  state  of  India  within  the  Ganges,  in  popu- 
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CHAP.  latioD,  valour,  and  resources,  was  the  Mahrattas  empire, 
^^r->f^L^  ^^  original  inhabitants  of  the  mountains :  hardened  bjr 
1^30,^     their  situation,  and  secured  by  their  fastnesses  and  defiles, 
this  warlike  nation  had  continued  unsubdued  by  the  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  lowland  India,  and  never  submitted 
to  a  Mahommcdan  yoke.      Deriv'mg  a  precarious  subsis- 
tence from  pasturage  and  hunting,  these  highlanders  were 
accustomed  to  supply  their  wants  by  depredatioxis  on  the 
agricultural  and  fertile  country,  and  hence  acquired  all  the 
enterprise  and  activity  which  result  from  an  incursive  and 
predatory  life.     Though  divided  into  a  variety  of  tribes, 
yet  deeming  themselves  sprung  from  the  same  origin  thejr 
acknowledged  one  paramount  superior  to  all  their  separate 
chieftains,  and  had  established  a  system  of  connexion  and 
dependence,   not  unlike   the  feudal  gradations  of  Europe 
At  their  head  was  Ram  Rajah,  the  descendant  of  a  cele- 
brated leader*     In  India,  both  Mahommcdan  and  Geotoo, 
the  principal  offices  of  state  descend  by  inheritance,  and 
official  influence,  combining  with  hereditary  power,  fre- 
quently renders  ministers  very  formidable  rivals  to  their 
sovereigns.      A   little  before  this  time,  Madur  Row,  the 
prime  minister,  held  the  reins  of  government,  which  his 
father  having  with  his  assistance  seized,  had  at  his  death 
left  undivided  to  the  son.      Both  the  older  and  younger 
usurpers,  had  exerted  considerable  ability,  and  acquired 
distinguished  popularity.     This   youth's  uncle  Ruganaut 
Row,  treacherously  procured  his  assassination,  and  being 
obliged    to    fly   his   country,  found    shelter    at  Bombay. 
The  refuge  afforded  to  the  fugitive  greatly  incensed  the 
Mahrattas  against  the  English.     The  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay concluded  a  treaty   with  Raganaut,   by   which  they 
engaged  to  place  him  in  the  official  situation  recently  held 
by  his  nephew,  while  he,  on  his  part,  stipulated  the  cession 
of  extensive    territory  to  the  company,  and  the   British 
from  this  inducement  actually  commenced  a  war. 

War  with  By  the   treaty  of  1769,    Ilyder  Ally  had    stipulated 

the  Mah-        .  1     *u  1  •  *  T     •  i- 

I'fttus;        With  the  company  reciprocal  assistance,   it  either  pany 

was  attacked  :   he  accordingly  engaged  in  the  war  against 

the   Mahrattas ;   but  when  thus  involved,  he   complained 

that  the  presidency  of  Madras  had  not  furnished  him  with 

(he  promised  succours.     He  indeed  was  reduced  to  great 
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danger,  from  which  having  extricated  himself  with  distin-  chap. 
guished  ability,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas ;  XXV. 
and  was  the  more  dissatisfied  with  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras,  as  he  imputed  the  failure  of  support,  not  to  negli* 
gence  but  to  design.  He  was  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  the  nabob  of  Arcot  possessed  in  the  Eng- 
lish council,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  that 
prince  to  embroil  him  and  the  company,  and  therefore 
beg^n  to  connect  himself  with  the  enemies  of  Britain.  A 
desultory  war  was  carried  on  between  Bombay  and  the 
Mahrattas  until  October  1 774,when  three  gentlemen  arrived 
in  Bengal,  who,  by  the  act  of  1 773,  were  to  be  assessors  in 
council  to  the  governor  general :  these  were,  general  Cla- 
vering,  colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Francis  esquire ;  and 
their  first  act  was  to  urge  the  presidency  of  Calcutta  to 
condemn  the  Mahratta  war.  The  council  complied,  and 
sent  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  peace :  after  a  variety  is  conclu- 
of  discussion,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Poonah,  on  the  treai/of  ^ 

13th  of  March,  1776.  Poonah. 

The  professed  objects  of  the  three  new  counsellors 
were,  peace  with  the  country  powers,  along  with  an  invio- 
lable observation  of  the  public  faith,  and  a  strict  attention 
to  justice  in  all  transactions  with  the  natives.  The  gov-  '^Varren 
ernor  at  this  time  was  Warren  Hastings,  a  man  of  lofty  ** 
genius  and  acute  understanding,  of  a  very  comprehensive 
range,  great  in  his  designs,  fertile  in  invention,  dexterous 
in  plan,  and  firm,  bold,  and  rapid  in  execution.  The  death 
of  colonel  Monson  in  1776,  and  of  general  Claveringin 
1777,  left  Mr.  Francis  unsupported  in  council,  and  placed 
Mr.  Hastings  in  a  majority.  The  governor  general  had 
been  outvoted  in  the  question  respecting  the  peace  of  Poo- 
nah, which  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  That  body,  knowing  the  resolution  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  council  at  Calcutta,  began  to  hope  for 
a  revisal  of  the  treaty,  and  the  acquirement  of  much  more 
advantageous  terms.  The  governor  general  appeared  not 
unwilling  to  second  their  wishes  :  but  a  variety  of  complica- 
ted considerations  produced  from  Hastings  a  much  gran- 
der scheme  of  policy,  and  a  more  extensive  system  of 
measures,  than  the  council  of  Bombay  had  expected,  or 
even   conceived.     Hyder  Ally,  ever  since  his  late  peace 


CHAT,    with  die  M  ahnttv,   had  aoagbt  die 
^^^'     widi  diat  natxNLi  and  bv  his  great  political  ahilitiri,  as 
-_       well  as  hb  high  personsd  character,  had  acquired  puwuM 
nrdtr  M-  hifliience  in  their  coonsels.     He  had  abo,  widi  aiugahi 
^JSS^^    zeal^  assiduitv,  and  soccess,  paid  coon  to  the  aobah  of  dK 
^™'.*       Dccan :  after  the  Mahrattas  and  Mvaore.  die  chief  nalife 
tkwofB*-  powers  in  the  hither  Peninsula,  a  negotiation  was  aho 
SjjSy^  opened  between  Fruice,  and  bodi  Mysore  and  the  Mah- 
tiikladia.    nutas.      Informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  tnm 
situation  and  conduct  inferring  design,   Hastings  enier- 
tained  no  doubt  that  a  confederac}'  was  projected  agaiaiC 
British  India:    though  its  specific  object  might  not  be 
hitherto  defined,  nor  its  extent  ascertained,  he  had  molt 
probable  grounds  for  concluding  that  a  hosdle  combinatioa 
was  formed  against  those  interests,  with  the  advanceaest 
Hftstncc**  of  which  he  principally  was  intrusted.     He  conceived  it 
^j^^      his  duty  to  employ  anticipatory  measures,  and  began  widi 
^  diwol-   a  scheme  worthy  of  his  towering  genius*     As  the  MahnS- 
^l^ctL      ^  nation  would  be  the  most  formidable  member  of  die 
hostile  league,  he  conceived  the  project  of  wresting  the 
government  of  that  countr>'  from  the  hands  that  now  hdd 
it,  and  bestowing  it  on  a  sovereign,  dependent  on  himsd£ 
The  deposed  Ram  Rajah  being  dead  without  heirs,  one 
of  the  pretenders  to  the  Mahratta  throne  was   Moodayee 
Boosla  the  rajah  of  Berer,  a  considerable  principality  m 
the  eastern  part  of  the   Mahratta  empire,  and  near  die 
British  territories*     This  prince  was  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  and  at  variance  with  the 
Nizam  and  Hyder  Ally,  its  apprehended  enemies :  he  had 
a  great  army,  unimpaired  by  war.     Raganaut  was  promised 
the  place  of  prime  minister,  when  the  rajah  should  be  ele- 
vated to  the  throne ;  and  having  a  considerable  number  of 
partisans  in  his  country,  was  esteemed  an  imjyortant  aux- 
iliary.  Meanwhile  the  presidency  of  Bombay  having  pro- 
posed conditions  to  the  Mahrattas  which  they  would  not 
admit,  declared  that  the  treaty  of  Pooniih  was  violated, 
and  no  longer  binding  on  the  company.      An  expedition 
being  undertaken  from  Bombay,  proved  unsuccessful  by 
the  treachery  of  Raganaut,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Wargaum,  between  the  presidency   of  Bombay  and  the 
Mahrattas.     Meanwhile    preparations    were    making  for 
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derating  the  rajah  of  Berar  to  the  throne ;  but  at  last  this    CHAP, 
prince  himself  refused  to  have  any  concern  in  the  under-      ^^^* 
takings  and.  was  gained  over  by  Hydcr  Ally  to  take  a  part      ^j^ 
in  the  confederacy  against  the  English.     In  1779,  a  formal 
league  was  concluded  between  the  four  chief  native  powers 
against  England;   and  to  this  the  inferior  princes  soon 
afterwards  acceded.      From  Delhi  to  cape  Comorin,  from 
die   Indus  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  all   except  Arcot 
vaa  hostile  to  the  English  name.     The  first  object  of  attack  P^eptrt- 
was  the  Camatic,  which  expedition  Hyder  Ally  undertook  Hydcr  Al- 
to conduct ;  but  as  military  operations  did  not  begin  till  J^^'ST 
die  latter  end  of  the  year  1780,  not  to  break  the  unity  of  Canutie. 
that  portion  of  history,  I  must  reserve  the  narrative  of  those 
transactions  until  I  can  carry  them  to  a  more  advanced 
period. 

The  naval  campaign  of  1780  opened  honourably  and  Europe; 
advantageously  for  Britain.  Gibraltar  having  been  closely 
blockaded  by  the  Spaniards,  the  relief  of  that  important 
fortress  was  intrusted  to  admiral  Rodney,  an  officer  highly  Admixwl 
distinguished  for  intrepidity,  nautical  skill,  and  naval  con-  ^^'^•^y 
duct :  in  his  plans  and  execution  he  eminently  displayed 
a  boldness  of  adventure,  that  befitted  a  leader  of  Britons, 
who  neither  feared  the  dangers  of  the  sea  nor  the  enemy, 
and  introduced  a  system  of  tactics  the  best  suited  to  the 
men  he  had  to  command.  Having  sailed  at  mid-winter, 
he  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  sea  when  he  fell  in  with  a 
considerable  convoy,  bound  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Cadiz, 
consisting  of  fifteen  merchant  ships,  guarded  by  a  sixty- 
four  gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and  two  sloops :  the  whole 
fleet  was  taken.  The  ship  of  war,  and  some  trading  ves- 
sels laden  with  bale  goods  and  naval  stores,  he  sent  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  rest,  whose  cargoes  were  flour,  he  took  with  him  to 
Gibraltar.  Proceeding  in  his  voyage,  on  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary, he  descried,  off  cape  St.  Vincents  a  Spanish  squadron 
of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  don  Juan 
de  Langara.  The  wind  blowing  towards  the  shore,  the 
British  admiral,  on  perceiving  the  enemy,  immediately  kept 
to  leeward  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  into  their 
ports,  favoured  by  the  shortness  of  the  day.  The  Span- 
iards in  vain  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  conflict.  About  four 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  English  6re  commencing  with 
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CHAP,    the  usual  energy  and  rapidity,  was  returned  wiAi  spirit  and 
yj^^ija^  resolution  by  the  Spaniards.     The  batde  was  otMstinately 
178a     fought :  the  night  soon  arriving,  was  dark,  tempestuous, 
and  dismal,  and  its  aspect  was  rendered  more  terrible  ID 
the  British  fleet,  from  being  involved  among  the  shoals  of 
St.  Lucar,  in  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  enemy  from 
attaining  the  shore :  but  these  difficulties  and  dangers  only 
stimulated  their  courage,  and  invigorated  their  efforts.  Tlie 
viDdieatM  Spanish  ship  St.  Domingo  of  seventy  guns,  with  six  hun- 
ttion  of     dred  men  blew  up,  and  all  on  board  perished.     The  English 

bvnSgnal  °**°  ®'  ^^^  ^^^^  which  she  was  engaged,  narrowly  escaped 
\ictory  a  similar  fate.  The  action  and  pursuit  continued  with  a 
SpauUh  constant  fire  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
fl««*-  headmost  of  the  enemy's  line  struck  to  the  admiral. 

The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  Phoenix  of   eighty 
guns,  with  three  of  seventy,  were  taken  and  carried  safely 
into  port;  the  St.  Julian  of  seventy  guns,  commanded  bf 
the  Marquis  de  Medina,  was  taken,  the  officers  shifted, 
and  a  lieutenant,  with  seventy  British  seamen,  [{ut  on 
board ;  but  by  her  running  on  shore,  the  victors  experi- 
enced the  caprice  of  war,  by  becoming  themselves  prison- 
ei"^*     Another  ship  of  the  same  force  was  afterwards  run 
upon  the  breakers,  and  totally  lost;  two  more  escaped 
greatly  damaged,   and  two   less    injured  were  sent  into 
Cadiz.     Such  was  the  final  disposal  of  the  whole  Spanish 
squadron.      Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy 
in  point   of  force,   yet,  as   the  British   admiral   had  to 
encounter  a  boisterous  ocean,  during  the  storms  of  mid- 
winter, and  gloomy  darkness,  with  the  additional  danger 
of  a  lee  shore,  few  actions  have  required  a  higher  degree  of 
intrepidity,  more  consummate  naval  skill,  or  greater  dex- 
terity of  seamanship, 
^.ffl'^c?  This  was  a  very  important  victory;  besides  the  great 

this  battle,  damage  sustained  by  the  enemy,  six  ships  of  the  line  were 
added  to  the  royal  navy  of  £ngland ;  and  the  value  of 
other  prizes,  in  a  public  view,  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  the  critical  season  in  which 
they  were  taken,  and  the  essential  service  to  which  they 
UibraSir.  were  applied.  The  victorious  admiral  proceeded  to  Gib- 
raltar, furnished  the  garrison  with  necessary  supplies,  sent 
also  stores  and  provisions  to  Minorca,  and  with  part  of 
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his  fleet  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies ;   the  rest  returned     CHAP. 
with  the  Spanish  prizes  to  England,  under  admiral  Digby,     XXV- 
who  in  his  way  captured    a  French  ship  of   sixty-four      ^^ 
guns,  one  of  a  convoy  to  a  fleet  of  transports  destined  for 
Mauritius.     The  success  of  admiral  Rodney  caused  great 
Joy  in  the  nation,  for  some  time  disused  to  tidings  of 
victor}^ :  besides  the  signal  advantage  obtained,  they  con- 
sidered it  as  the  general  restoration  of  naval  supremacy ; 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off"  St.  Vincents, 
had  a  powerful  eflect  on  the  operations  in  other  scenes  of 
naval  hostility. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  having  died  in  May,  the  com- 
mand of  the  channel  fleet  was  bestowed  on  admiral  Gearv, 
who  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  enemy  did  not 
attempt  to  face  our  armament,  but  left  their  trade  exposed 
to  the  British  cruisers.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
admiral  fell  in  with  a  rich  fleet  of  merchantmen  from 
St.  Domingo,  and  took  twelve  of  the  number;  the  rest 
escaped  through  a  thick  fog.  After  cruising  for  several 
weeks  longer  that  commander  returned  into  harbour, 
resigned  the  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  admiral 
Darby.  Meanwhile  the  British  commerce  received  a  Capture  of 
severe  blow  :  an  outward-bound  fleet  of  merchantmen  for  *^^,.jl*"^' 
the  East  and  West  Indies  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  brMmdmcr- 
the  convoy  of  captain  Mouiray  of  the  Ramillies,  and  three 
frigates.  The  Spanish  fleet,  joined  by  a  squadron  of 
French,  was  cruising  off*  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
without  venturing  to  the  northward  of  cape  Finisterre. 
The  convoy  included,  besides  the  merchantmen,  eighteen 
victuallers,  storeships,  and  transports,  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  West  Indies.  One  of  these  was  of  particu- 
lar importance,  being  laden  with  tents  and  camp  equipage 
for  the  troops  that  were  designed  for  active  service  in  the 
I^eeward'-Islands :  the  five  Indiamen  likewise,  besides  arms, 
ammunition,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  conveyed  a  large 
quantity  of  naval  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  British 
squadron  in  the  east.  The  convoy  took  a  course  much 
nearer  the  enemy's  coast  than  was  usual,  or  at  least  expe- 
dient. On  the  9th  of  August  it  met  with  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  most  of  the  merchantmen  were  captured.  This 
OSS  caused  great  dejection  sunong  commercial  men,  and 
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CHAP,     increased  the  diss^tisraction  which  had  before  prevailed 
>.3^  A  ^S^^'^st  ministry.     It  was  alleged  by  the  friends  of  ad- 
•  1780**    nainistration,  that  the  convoy  had  pursued  that  track  in 
The  iidmi-  order  to  accommodate  the  merchants  aiid  the  East  India 
Tcreij     '  company,  who  were  taking  in  wines  at  Madeira  :  but  it 
Uiimed.      ^ag  replied,  that  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants  was 
not  asuiRcient  reason  for  touching  at  that  island,  with'socti 
danger  of  interception ;  that  a  course  so  near  the  enemy's 
coast  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  steer  to  Madeira :  and 
that  if  so  easterly  a  track  had  been  unavoidable,  the  convoy 
of  such  an  immense  property  ought,  instead  of  a  single  man 
of  war  and  three  frigates,  to  have  been  the  whole  chanad 
fleet.      Admiral  Darby  having  been  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  Torbay,  put  to  sea  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  steered  to  the  coast  of  Spain.     Count  de  Guichen  was 
ordered  with  a  squadron  to  reinforce  the  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  finding  his  ships  in  a  very  indiflerent  coiiditioiii 
and  being  informed  that  the  English  fleet  had  sailed,  he 
resolved  for  safety  to  join    the  combined  armament  off 
Cadiz.   The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  D'Estaing,  being 
thus  reinforced,  consisted  of  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line, 
V.  hich  undertook  to  conduct  the  West  India  convoy  to  the 
ports  of  France.      Don  Louis  de  Cordova,  the  Spanish 
adinirul,  accompanied  the  French  as  far  as  cape  Finisterre. 
After  their  separation  from  the  Spaniards,  the  French  fleet 
descried  admiral  Darby,  on   the   7th  of  November,  with 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  ships  of  fifty  guns. 
D'Estaing,  notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  his 
numbers,  being  incumbered  by  the  convoy,  and  aware  of 
the  bad  condition  of  his  ships,  did  not  choose  to  hazard  an 
( ngagement.      Darby,  on   the  other  hand,  observing  the 
vast  superiority  of  number  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  venture  a  buttle.    INIinisters  conceived 
that  in  the  relative  circumstances  the  most  decisive  advan- 
tages must  have  ensued,  and  without  imputing  any  blame 
to  the  admiral,   expressefl   thtir  regret   that  he   had  not 
attacked  the  cnemv.      Darby,  in   ll\e   end  of  November, 
returned  into  port. 
Amvi-ica.  TuK  campaign  lioth  in  Anurica  and  the  West  Indies 

was  much  more  active  and  iiviportant  than  in  Europe.     In 
the  former  year,  the  arrival  of  D'Estaing  with  the  French 
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-force  on  the  American  coast  had  turned  the  attention  of  CHAP; 
sir  Henry  Clinton  chiefly  to  defence  ;  but  the  defeat  and  ^^^^^il. 
departure  of  that  enemy,  with  the  brilliant  achievements  and  ^J^^^^ 
important  successes  of  British  detachments,  encoura^d 
him  to  hope  for  proportionate  advantage  from  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  offensive  operations  to  be  carried  on 
by  his  main  army.  He  accordingly,  in  the  close  of  1779, 
made  dispositions  for  invading  South  Carolina  and  besieg- 
ing Charleston  :  with  this  view,  leaving  general  Knyp- 
hausen  to  command  at  New  York,  he,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  saHed  from  Sandy  hook,  escorted  by  admiral 
Arbuthnot,  and  directed  his  course  to  Savannah ;  where,- 
.  from  the  stormy  season,  he  did  not  arrive  until  ilie  end  of 
January*  The  ships  being  considerably  damaged,  he 
deferred  his  expedition  for  about  twelve  days,  that  they 
might  be  refitted. 

Charleston,    the    capital    of    South    Carolina,    is  Expedition 

ASTHinSt 

situltted  between  the  rivers   Ashley  and  Cooper  to  the  ch«rie«- 
north  and  south,  with  a  harbour  formed  by  the  conflux  of  HeJjv"' 
those  streams,  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea  to  the  east ;  com-  Ciintou. 
muDicating  to  the  west  with  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus 
between  the  two  rivers,  called  Charleston  Neck,  by  which 
only  the  town  can  be  approached    by  land.     To  these  strength  of 
^natural  constituents  of  security,  art  and  skill  were  not  want-  na*u,5u^4 
ing.   The  fortifications  had  been  considerably  strengthened  artific^u 
in  1776,  to  oppose  sir  Peter  Parker  :  but  chiefly  on  the 
6ide  next  the  sea,  whence  the  attacks  had  been  directed* 
The  Americans,  being  now  informed  of  the  movements 
and  force  of  the  British  arms,  and  awar6  that  the  town 
would  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  the  land,  comprehended 
that  quarter  in  their  scheme  of  defence.    They  constructed 
a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines,  and  batteries,  extending  from 
Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  upon  which  were  mounted  upwards 
of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars.     In  front  of  the 
lines  a  canal  had  been  dug,  which  was  filled  with  water, 
and  from  the  dam  at  both  ends  a  swamp  oozed  to  each 
river,   forming  natural  impedimems  where  the  artificial 
terminated.     Behind  these  were  two  rows  of  abbattis,  some 
other  obstructions,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  works 
a  double  picketed  ditch.     The  fortifications  on  the  right 
smd  left  were  not  only  strong,  but  advanced  so  far  beyond 
Vol.  II.  Q  q 


impassable  by  the  larger  ships  of  war,  rendered  the  entrr 
of  others  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  and  just  within  it,  i 
five  fathom  hole,  of  a  sufficieot  depth  of  water,  furnished 
a  convenient  station  for  a  squadros  to  command  the  bsr, 
and  further  obstruct  the  besiegers.  This  station  wii 
'occupied  by  the  American  commodore  Whipple,  with  a 
squadron  of  nine  snil  under  his  command,  the  largest  cu- 
ryijig  forty-four,  and  the  smallest  sixteen  guns.  A^i 
the  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  bar  were  surmounted, 
before  a  fleet  could  reach  Charleston,  fort  Moultrie  upon 
Sullivan's  island  was  to  be  passed,  the  fire  from  wludi 
had,  on  ;i  former  occasion,  proved  so  destructive  to  a 
British  squadron  ;  and  since  that  period,  the  worlcs  bad 
been  considerably  strengthened  and  enlarged.  Gencnd 
Lincolu  trusting  to  those  defences,  and  at  the  same  time 
expecting  large  reinforcements  from  the  other  colonies, 
shut  himself  up  in  Charleston  at  the  earnest  request  of 
tlte  inhabitants  ;  and  with  the  force  under  his  command, 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  men  of  all  denominations 
underarms,  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremi^. 
On  the  lltb  of  February  the  Beet  sailed,  and  took  poa> 
session  without  opposition  of  the  islands  of  St.  John  and 
of  James  to  the  soutliward  of  Charleston  harbour,  while 
the  army  advanced  across  the  country  to  the  bank  ot 
Ashley  river.  Being  at  great  pains  to  fortify  posts,  and 
preserve  his  cominunicatton  with  the  sea,  Clinton  did  not 
attempt  to  pass  the  Ashley  until  the  39th  of  March.  This 
operation,  in  itself  very  difficult,  was  effected  with  expe- 
dition and  success,  through  the  skill  and  activity  of  captain 
Keith  Eiphinstone,  who  conducted  the  passage  of   tb« 
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troops  with  distinguished  address  and  ability.     Having     CHAP, 
disembarked  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ashley,  the  army 


the  following  day  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  line ;      ^j^ 
and  on   the  Ist  of  April,   began   to  break  ground  before  pjf^"^ 
Charleston,  at  the   distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  from  toa. 
the    provincial    works.       Meanwhilie    the    British    fleet 
approached  the  bar,  in  order  to  second  the  operations  of 
the  army.      For  this  purpose  admiral  Arbuthnot  shifted 
his  flag  from  the  Europa  of  the  line,  to  the  Roebuck  of 
forty-four  guns,  which,  with  the  Renown  and  Ramillies, 
were  lightened  of  their  guns,  provisions,  and  water  ;  the 
lighter  frigates  being  capable  of  passing  the  bar  without 
such  preparation.     Yet  so  difficult  was   the  task  in  any 
state,  that  they  lay  in  that  situation,  exposed  on  an  open 
coast  in  the  winter  season  to  the  danger  of  the  seas  and 
to  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  for  above  a  fortnight  before 
a  proper  opportunity  offered :  the  bar  was,  however,  passed 
on  the  20th  of  March,  without  loss. 

Th£  American  commodore  retired  to  Charleston ; 
the  British  ships  en^braced  the  first  opportunity  for  pass- 
ing fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan'9  Island,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  severe  and  impetuous  fire,  made  good  the  way.  Still 
the  Americans  had  preserved  the  command  of  the  Cooper 
river.  General  Clinton  having  now  ascertained  the  co- 
operation of  the  fleet,  and  completed  his  first  parallel, 
before  he  opened  his  batteries  sent  a  summons  to  the 
American  general  to  surrender.  Lincoln,  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  to  the  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, which  he  might  still  receive  by  the  Cooper,  refused 
to  yield ;  and  to  render  the  entrance  of  that  river  imprac- 
ticable, ordered  a  chain  of  vessels  to  be  sunk  across  its 
mouth.  On  the  9th  of  April,  the  British  batteries  opened, 
with  visible  effect.  Meanwhile  a  force  was  detached  under 
lord  Cornwallis,  in  order  to  possess  the  other  side  of  the 
Cooper  river  ;  and  his  lordship,  assisted  by  the  enterpri- 
sing activity  of  colonels  Webster  and  Tarleton,  and  major 
Fergusson,  soon  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
garrison  of  Charleston  and  any  part  of  the  country. 
Completely  invested,  the  Americans  offered  conditions  of 
capitulation ;  which  being  much  too  favourable  for  the  pre- 
sent state,   were  ins^jintly  rejcotcd  by  the   British  com« 
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OU?.   mander*   .IVfajbr  Moocrieff;   wbo  had,.g«uifid  tOjWUMk 
honour  in   tl^e  dcfcaci^  of  Sav«Doaht  ac(|uivQ<l<:aa  loi 


if^y    applause  (roio  tbc  very  superior  tad  loast^rly 

which  he  conducted  the  offensive  operaliona  ofther  licgeii 
The  second  paraJkl  was  completed  ok  the  .19iji  otcAfoi, 
and  the  third  on  ihe  6th  of  May.     The  last  of.dieae  Juil 
been  pushed  so  near  to  the  provincial ^worka,^  aa  to  he  daat 
to  the  canal;  and  the  canal,  for  a  conaidriabic  part  of -ilt 
extent,  was. quickly  drained  of  its  water.     On  the  ««e 
day,  colonel  Tarkton  attacked  and  defeated  aiK>ther  bai^ 
of  cavalry,  which  the  enemy  had  with  infinite  difficotaf 
collected  together.      The   admiral,  who  had  constaady 
pressed  and  annoyed  the  enemy,  received  iafovmation which 
induced  him  to  attack  ibrt  Moultrie  on  SuUivan'a  Island ) 
he  therefore  despatched  captain  Hudson  of  the  navy,  wilk 
two  hundred  seamen  and   marines,  to  attack  the  fott  hf 
land,  while  he  with  the  ships  should  hatter  it  by  water  l 
but  before  the  battery  was  opened,  the  garrison  autreadeiv 
ed.     After  this   advantage,  general  Clinton,  wishing  te 
preserve  Charleston  from  the  dreadful   effects  of  a<^ 
ture  by  storm,  again  urged  the  American  general  by  eapitiK* 
lation  to  avert  destruction ;   but  the  provincials  not.beiog 
sufficiently  humbled  by  their  misfortunes,  still  refused  to 
comply.     The  hostilities   were  recommenced  :  the  batte- 
ries on  the  third  parallel  were  then  opened^  and  so  great  a 
superiority  of  fire  obtained,  that  the  besiegers  were  enabled 
to  gain  the   counterscarps  of  the  outwork  which  flanked 
the  canal :  this  they  likewise  passed,  and  then  pushed  on 
their  works  directly  towards  the  ditch.     General  Linoob 
and  the  inhabitants,  seeing  that  farther  resistance  would  be 
ineffectual,  offered  to  surrender*     The  British  command* 
ers  were  not  disposed  to  press  to  unconditional  submissioa« 
an  enemy  whom  they  wished  to  conciliate  by  clemency ; 
they    therefore    granted    now  the  same  conditions  whidk^ 
they  had  before  offered,  and  the   capitulation  was  accord* 
rimHrsdvn  inglv   Signed.     The    garrison   was  allowed  some  of  the 
«*  ^^^^'     honours  of  war,  but  neither  to  unCase  their  colours,    nor 
be:U  a  British  march  on  their  drtuns.     The  continental 
tro(.ps  and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  baggage,~and  remain 
prisoners  of  war  until  they  were  exchanged.     The  militia 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,  as 
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prisoners  on  parole  ;  and  while  they  adhered  to  their  CHAP, 
engagement,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops :  ^^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  citizens  were  allowed  the  srmie  terms  as  the  roili*  ^^q 
tiau  The  loss  of  the  royalists  at  the  siege  of  Charleston 
amounted  to  seventy-six  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
ainc  wounded.  Of  the  garrison,  the  number  of  the  killed 
lind  woiinded  was  smaller.  The  pris.oners  were,  the  deputy 
governor  and  the  council  of  the  province,  seven  general 
officers,  a  commodore,  ten  continental  regiments,  but 
muck  reduced,  three  battallions  of  artillery,  with  town  and 
country  militia,  amounting  to  more  than  five  thousand 
men  ;  to  whom  must  be  added  about  one  thousand  Ame- 
rican and  French  seamen,  and  near  fbur  hundred  pieces 
of  ordnance,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores.  The 
commander  in  chief  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on 
the  officers  and  privates  in  the  various  departments  of  ser- 
Tice.  The  officers  most  particularly  specified  were,  earl 
Comwallis,  major  generals  Leslie,  Hayne,  and  Kospotch, 
and  brigadier  general  Patterson  ;  lieutenant  colonels  Web- 
ster and  Tarleton,  major  Fergusson,  and  major  MoncricfF 
of  the  engineers  in  the  land  service  ;  and  captain  Keith 
Elphinstone  in  the  navy. 

In  the  sanguine  hopes  that   spring  from  unusual  sue-  The  pro- 
cess, sir   Henry    Clinton    considered    the    reduction   of  south  €«- 
Charleston  as  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  South  ^lina 
Carolina,   and   a  prelude  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  the'nri- 
southem  colonies.     He  expected,  indeed,  that  the  provin-  t'shai-mt. 
^imls  themselves   would  now   effect ually  cooperate  in  the 
reestablishment  of  their  former  connexion  with  the  mother 
country.     Great  numbers  flocked  to   Charleston  from  all 
parts   of  Carolina,  to  pay  their  court  to  the  conquerors, 
and  offer  their  services  in  support  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment.    The  general,  with  exulting  joy,  transmitted  to  the 
American  minister  these  professions,  and  attributed  to  the 
iaifection  of  loyalty,  what  penetration  might  have  disco- 
vered, and  experience  soon  ascertained  to  be,  in  most  in- 
statices,    the    dissimulation    of  policy,    or  the    extorted 
homage  of  fear.     Confident  that  his  projects  could  be  ac- 
complished by  a  part  of  his   army,   he  left  a  division  foe 
that  purpose  under  lord  Cornwallis,  and  returned  with  the 
rest  to  New  York.      Before   Clinton's   departure,    Corn- 
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CHAP.    vaDis  had  lieen  employed  to  driTe  out  of  the  province  A 
^^y*    hody  of  continental  troops   under  cokmcl  Burfbrd,  who 
^2^3^     arriving  too  late  to  throw  succours  into  Charlestown,  had 
hevtbtg     posted  himself  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Saatee.  Hcie 
^^nninit   being  joined  by  those  of  the  American  eavalry  who  had 
jJ^J*"  survived  their  laat  defeat  by  TarletoH,  he  made  a  show  ef 
CcMmwtl-    opposition  to  the  British  interest,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
^^nm,^  alive  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  provincials*     On  the  18di 
K«v  York,  of  May  earl  Comwallis  began  the  pursint,  and  on  tiie  lit 
of  June  he  overtook  the  enemy,  and  gained  m  com^kie 
victorv.     Of   the    Americans  one  hundred  and  thirteca 
were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  three  taken  prisoaen, 
of  whom  onp  hundred  ahd  fifty ^were  wounded :  Bnribid 
made  his  escape  on  horseback. 

The  American  force  being  entirely  driven  from  Soutk 
^Vi^e  net-  Carolina,  his  lordship  directed  his  attention  to  the  iattr- 
tlon'oniis  n^l  administration  of  the  province;  while  he  was  also 
lordshiii.  making  dispositions  for  marching  into  North  Carolina,  ai 
soon  as  the  heat  should  be  abated,  and  the  harvest  beiag 
finished  should  enable  him  to  form  magazines  for  subaiil- 
ing  his  troops.  He  established  a  board  of  police  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  until  the  state  of  the  province 
should  admit  of  the  regular  reestablishment  of  its  former 
civil  government.  He  made  commercial  arrangements  for 
permitting  the  inhabitants  to  export  the  produce  of  their 
country,  enrolled  the  militia  for  assisting  in  defending  die 
colony,  and  brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  order ;  but  these  pleasing  appearances  had  no  loag 
duration.  Of  the  persons  attached  to  the  American  cause, 
who  since  the  capture  of  Charleston  had  submitted  to 
the  British  government,  either  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  obtaining  a  parole,  some  were  influenced  by  the 
ruinous  appearance  of  American  affairs,  the  despair  of 
idtimatc  success,  and  a  wish  to  save  the  remains  of  their 
property  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  and  devastations  of 
war ;  and  others  were  determined  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. The  congress  and  Washington,  well  acquainted 
with  the  fallacy  of  the  loyal  professions,  and  with  the  real 
dispositions  of  a  great  majority  in  South  Carolina,  resol- 
ved to  send  a  detachment  of  the  grand  army  ta  their 
HSbistaace.     The  exertions  of  Virginia  and  North  Cart)- 
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lina  greatly   increased  the  destined  force ;    and  general    CHAP. 
Gates  with  a  considerable  army  advanced  to  the  southern 
provinces.  i^g^ 

Informed  that  the   American  general  was  marching  He  isob- 
towards  Camden,  lord  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  leave  ta>^  the 
the  civil  arrangements,  in  which  he  had  been  so  meritori-  ^^'^ 
ously  and  beneficially  engaged,   and  to  resume  military  nerai 
operations.      On  the  10th  of  August  he  set  out,  with  fif*     ^^^' 
teen  hundred  regular  troops  and  five  hundred  militia ;  on 
bis  march  he  was  informed  that  Gates  with  near  six  thou- 
sand men  had  already  entered  the  province.    On  the  15th, 
the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Camden :  both 
generals  ordered  their  troops  to  halt  and  form  ;  but  it  b^ 
log  very  late  in  the  evening,   they  did  not  engage  till  the 
Qjezt   morning.     Lord  Cornwallis  was  posted  on  ground 
particularly  advantageous  to  inferior  numbers;  a   swamp 
on  each  side  secured  his  army  from  being  flanked,  and 
narrowed  the  ground  in  front,  so  as  to  render  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  enemy  unable  to  act.     At  the  dawn  of  Battle  of 
the  IGth,  he  made  his  last  disposition  for  battle.  His  front 
Uoc  was  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  of  which  the  right 
was   commanded   by  colgnel  Webster,  and  the  left  was 
headed  by  lord  Bawdon.*    A  second  line  was  formed  for 
a  reserve,  and  in  the  rear  the  cavalry  were  disposed,  being 
ready  either  to  charge  or  pursue,  as  circumstances  might 
require.     The  artillery  was  divided  between  the  two  lines, 
to  second  and  support  their  respective  efforts :  the  Ameri- 
cans formed  their  troops  also  into  two  lines.  The  opposite 
armies  being  thus  marshalled,   colonel  Webster  and  lord 
Rawdon  began  the  charge  with  such  impetuosity  as  quickly 
to  throw  the  provincial  line  into  confusion ;  rallying,  how- 
ever, they  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  and  the  second  yictorrof 
British  line  advancing,  the  enemy  were  entirely  broken,  [jl^? "'"** 
and  the  cavalry  completed  their  route. 


e  This  young  nobleman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Moira,  vrhn  possics- 
sed  the  advantnj^cs  of  liigh  hirth  and  nni|>Ic  fortune,  accnmptishmcuts  to  g^racc 
the  court,  abilities  to  inform  the  cabinet,  to  cmivinoe  and  delig^ht  the  senate,  with 
tH9tc  and  learning  to  cliarni  and  instruct  tho  polishe-d  and  literary  circles  of  the 
metropolis,  or  to  enjoy  the  calm  recesses  of  rural  life  ;  when  his  country's  cause 
vas  at  stake,  iricrificed  ease,  however  elegant,  refined,  or  rationally  employed, 
to  the  generous  love  of  glor}',  and  the  imperious  duticii  of  patriotism  :  combined 
geoiua  and  heroism  soou  raised  him  to  high  command. 
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The  judgment  of  tke  general  in  planning,  his  pronyv 
titude  in  executing,  and  his  coolness  and  self-possession 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  were  the  themes  of 
universal  admiration  and  applause.  The  victory  was  de- 
cisive ;  the  broken  and  scattered  enemy  were  pursued  as 
far  as  Hanging  Rock,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle;  all  their  artillery,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight 
brass  field  pieces,  with  two  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
their  military  wagons,  were  taken ;  about  nine  hundred 
were  killed,  and  a  thousand  captured ;  the  general  bajron 
<le  Kail,  second  in  command^  was  mortally  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  no  sooner  over- 
thrown the  enemy,  than  he  prepared  to  render  his  success 
as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  cause.  Sumpter,  an  Ame- 
rican general,  had  annoyed  the  royalists,  by  cutting  oiTor 
capturing  detached  parties,  and  intercepting  convoys. 
The  British  commander,  with  great  prudence,  resolved, 
before  he  pursued  his  victory  by  marching  into  North 
Carolina,  to  rid  the  southern  province  of  this  troublesome 
enemy  ;  he  accordingly,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  battle 
of  Camden,  gave  directions  to  that  gallant  and  enterpris- 
ing officer  colonel  Tarleton,  to  attempt  the  interception  of 
Sumpter.  The  American  commander,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  &te  of  his  countrymen,  retreated  with  great 
despatch,  and  having  proceeded  so  far  as  to  apprehend  no 
dange  rof  being  overtaken,  he  halted  to  refresh  his  fatigued 
troops.  Tarleton  having  received  his  general's  orders, 
executed  them  with  the  utmost  quickness :  dn  the  10th  of 
August  he  came  up  with  the  Americans,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  assemble,  entered  their  camp,  and  cut  them 
off  from  their  arms  and  artiller}'.  Being  thus  surprised, 
the  provincials  were  all  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed,  Had 
the  whole  of  their  stores,  ammunition,  baggage,  artillery, 
and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors* 

TuE  discomfiture  of^  general  Gates's  army,  and  the 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  Sumpter's  corps  so  soon  after, 
crushed  the  provincial  force  in  the  south :  lord  Cornwallis 
now  waited  only  for  supplies  from  Charleston,  before  he 
proceeded  to  North  Carolina*  Until  provisioi')^  for  the 
armv  arrived,  he  resumed  the  consideration  of  civil  aiTairs* 
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Finding  ih^t  many  of  the  Americans,  after  swearing  CHA^. 
allegiance  to  the  Bi^itish  government,  on  the  approach  of  ^^  ^' 
Gates  had  revolted,  he  thought  it  prudent  and  necessary  ^^^ 
to  restrain  perfidy,  and  prevent  future  defection,  by  whole- 
some severity  towards  the  most  active  and  forward  in 
treachery  and  violation  of  their  oath's.  The  estates  of  alt 
who  after  having  professed  obedience  to  Great  Britain 
had  joined  the  enemy,  were  sequestered;  but  ih  this  con-^ 
fiscation,  separating  their  innocent  families  from  the  traitor- 
ous delinquents,  he|  allowed  from  the  propert}'  ^  liberal 
proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Instant  death  was  denounced  against  those  who, 
after  having  taken  protections  from  the  British  govern- 
ment should  be  found  in  arms  for  the  Americans.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  his  lordship  marched  towards  North 
Carolina,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  most  populilAiS  and 
hostile  parts  of  the  province,  he  sent  colonel  Tarleton  and 
major  Fergusson  to  scour  the  countr}*  to  his  right  and  left. 
Having  arrived  at  Charlotteburgh,  and  judging  that  place 
from  its  intermediate  position  between  Camden  and  Salis- 
bury, a  favourable  situation  for  farther  advanced,  he  pre- 
pared to  establish  a  post. 

While  he  was  making  the  proper  dispositions  for 
this  purpose,  the   commanders  of  his  detachments   werii 
proceeding  in  their  respective  expeditions.     Of  these  thd 
most  signal  in  its  efforts,  though  fatal  in  its  event,  was 
the  last  enterprise  of  the  gallant  and  meritorious  Fergus-  Aeeoontof 
son.     This  gentleman  had  already  displayed  that  combi-  major Fer^ 
nation  of  intrepid  heroism,  inventive  genius,  and  sound  *^ 
judgment,  which  constitute  the  valiant  soldier  and  the  abl^ 
commander.     The  son  of  an  eminent  Scottish  judge,'  and 
nephew  of  a  nobleman'  of  great  literary  talents,  he  sought 
fame  by  a  different  direction  of  equally  vigorous  and  bril- 
liant powers.     In  early  youth  he  entered  the  army,  and 
while  a  subaltern  of  eighteen,  in  the  German  war  was 
distinguished  by  a  courage   as  cool  as  it  was  determined, 
his  principal  object  being  to  become  beneficial  by  profes- 

f  Jamen  Fcppirsoji  of  Pitfonr,  loni  of  Keaiton  and  justiriary 

g  Patrirk   >lvirr»y,   lord   KlilMiik,    dueiiieil   by  ItoborUfHa,    Pcmsaoii, 

Home,  and  fotcnipoiai)  iiaj^i.'9^  iu  geniutt  and  crudiliou  e<4aal  to  the  autnorv  of 

the  Seottiah  Augustan  age. 
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CHAF.   sional  skill  and  efibrt.    The  intervnl  of  pea^  be  employcdf 
^^^[l    by  improving  himself  in  military  knowledge  i|iid  acieBccb 
irso.     When  the  disputes  between  Britain  and  her  pokmies  was 
verging  to  a  civil  war,  the  boasted  skill  of  the.  Americans 
in  the  use  of  the  rifie  was  exhibited  as  an  object  of  terror 
to  the  British  troops.     These  rumours  operated  on  the 
genius  of.  Fergusson,  and  bis  invention  produced  a  nev 
apecies  of  the  rifle^  which  he  could  load  at  the  breech  with* 
out  using  the  rammer,  or  turning  the  muzzle  away  frooi 
the  enemy,  and  with  such  quickness  of  repetition  as  to  jiit 
seven  times  in  a  minute.     The  riflemen  might  meanwfaik 
be  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  protect^^d  from  the  shot  qf 
the  enemy  by  the  smallest  eminence,  either  natural  or 
artificial.     Fergusson  displayed  his  contrivance  to  the  la- 
tisfsction  of  lord  Townshend,   master  of  the  ordnance, 
and  other  military  men.     When  the  war  commenced,  Ui 
regiment  not  being  ordered  for  warlike  service,  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  actively  employed  for  his  king  and 
country.     He  was  accordingly  introduced  to  the  cosh 
mandtr  in  chief,  and  appointed  to  command  a  corps  draft- 
ed from  regular  regiments,  and  tp  discipline  them  for  the 
practice  of  his  new  invention.    :  At  the  batde  olF  Brandy* 
wine   he  presented  the  first  specimen  of  the  use  of  hn 
riflemen,''  and  obtained  great  praise  for  his  skill  and  suc- 
^ ,  cessful  efforts.     In  the  following  year,  he  was  employed 

in  several  of  the  detached  expeditions,  which  unimpor- 
tant as  they  proved  in  result,  yet  as  we  have  seen  caiDed 
forth  a  great  degree  of  'British  valour  and.  ability;  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  incursive  war  oa 
the  North  River,  in  1 779.  Ftrgusson  being  engaged  in  the 
expedition  to  Charleston,  was  of  very  signal  importance  ta 
the  besieging  army,  and  is  mentioned  with  great  praises 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton.'  After  the  reduction  of  that  place, 
when  Cornwallis  was  attempting  by  justice  and  mildneu 
to  restore  harmony  between  the  province  and  the  mother 
country,  he  called  for  the  assistance  of  Fergusson.  To 
the  valour,  enterprise,  and  invention  which  were  so  im- 
portant in  war,  Fergusson  was  known  to  add  the  benignant 
dispositions  and  conciliating  manners  which  generate  good 
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will  and  cement  friendship  in  situations  of  peace.  Among  CHAP. 
the  propositions  of  Cornwallis  for  the  security  and  tran-  ^^-^^,^ 
quillity  of  the  recovered  colony,  one  scheme  was  to  arm  1790, 
die  well  affected'for  their  own  defence.  Fergusson,  now 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  America,  was  intrusted  with  the 
tharge  of  marshalling  the  militia  throughout  a  wide  ex- 
tert  of  country.  Under  his  direction  and  conduct  a  mi- 
Htia  at  once  numerous  and  select  was  enrolled  and  disci- 
plined. One  of  the  great  tests  of  clearness  and  vigour 
of  understanding,  is  ready  classification,  either  of  things 
or  men,  according  to  the  qualities  which  they  possess  and 
the  purposes  that  they  are  fitted  or  intended  to  answer* 
Pergusson  exercised  his  genius  in  devising  a  summary  of 
the  ordinary  tactics  and  ma;iual  exercises,  for  the  use  of 
die  militia  :  he  had  them  divided  in  every  district  into 
two  classes ;  one,  of  the  young  men,  the  single  and  un- 
married, who  should  be  ready  to  join  the  king's  troops  to 
repel  any  enemy  that  infested  the  province ;  another,  of 
the  aged  and  heads  of  families,  who  should  be  ready  to 
anite  in  defending  their  own  towns,  ships,  habitations,  and 
farms.  In  this  progress  among  them,  he  soon  gained 
their  confidence,  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  well  affected,  and  even  by  his  humanity  to 
the  families  of  those  who  were  in  arms  against  him. 
^  We  came  not,"  he  said,  "  to  make  war  on  women  and 
**  children ;"  and  gave  them  money  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses. Th^  movements  of  the  Americans  having  com- 
pelled Cornwallis  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  his 
northern  expedition,  the  genius  and  rapid  efforts  of  Fer- 
gusson  were  required  for  protecting  and  facilitating  the 
inarch  of  the  army,  and  a  plan  of  collateral  operations  was 
devised  for  that  purpose.  In  the  execution  of  their 
schemes,  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ninety-six,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  Charleston ;  and  with  his  usual 
vigour  and  success  was  acting  against  different  bodies  of  the 
colonists  that  still  disputed  the  possession  of  the  country, 
when  intelligence  arrived  from  colonel  Brown,  commander 
of  the  king^s  forces  in  Upper  Georgia,  that  a  corps  of 
rebels  under  colonel  Clarke  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
Augusta,  and  being  repulsed  was  retreating  by  the  back 
settlements   of  Carolina.      To   this   information  colonel 
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CIJAP.    Browo  added,  that  he  himself  meant  to  han^  on  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  if  Fergusson  would  cut  across 


iraix  route,  he  might  be  intercepted,  and  his  party  dispersed* 
This  ser\  ice  seemed  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  his  expedition,  and  did  not  give  time  to  wait  for 
ifresh  orders  from  lerd  Cornwallis  ;  Fergusson  yielded  to 
his  usual  ardour,  and  pushed  with  his  detachment,  com- 
posed of  a  few  regulars  and  militia,  into  Tryon  county. 
In  the  mean  time,  numerous  bodies  of  back  settlers  west 
of  the  Allegany  mountains  were  in  arms,  some  of  them 
intending  to  seize  upon  the  presents  intended  for  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  which  thev  understood  were 
but  slightly  guarded  at  Augusta;  others  had  assembled, 
upon  the  alarm  of  enemies  likely  to  visit  them  from  South 
Carolina.  These  meeting  with  colonel  Clarke,  secured 
his  retreat,  and  made  it  expedient  for  Brown  tp  desist 
from  his  pursuit,  and  return  to  his  station  at  Augustaj 
while  Fergusson,  having  no.  intelligence  of  Brown's  re* 
treat,  still  continued  the  inarch,  which  was  undertaken  at 
his  request.  As  he  was  continuing  his  route,  a  numc* 
rous,  fierce,  and  unexpected  enemy  suddenly  sprung  up  in 
the  woods  and  wilds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Allegany 
mountains  assembled  without  noise  or  warning,  under  the 
conduct  of  six  or  seven  of  their  militia  colonels,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  hundred  daring,  well  mounted,  and 
excellent  horsemen.  Discovering  these  enemies  as  he 
crossed  Kiug^s  Mountain,  Fergusson  took  the  best  posi- 
tion for  receiving  thtm  that  the  ground  would  permit. 
Hut  his  men,  neither  covered  by  horse  nor  artillery,  and 
being  likewise  dismayed  and  astonished  at  finding  them- 
selves so  unexpectedly  surrounded  and  attacked  on  every 
side  by  the  cavalry  of  the  mountains,  were  not  capable  of 
withstanding  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  Already  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  soldiers  were  killed  upon  the  spot, 
and  a  grcat^^r  number  was  wounded.  Still,  however,  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  this  gallant  officer  refused  to  sur- 
render. Ue  repulsed  a  succession  of  attacks  from  every 
quarter  luitil  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  By  the  fall  of 
m.ijor  Fergusson,  his  men  were  entirely  disheartened: 
auiniatid  l)y  his  brave  example,  they  had  hitherto  preserv- 
ed tlicir  couritgc  under  all  disadvantages.      In  the  resour- 
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ces  of-hU  fertile  g^en'msthey  deservedly  placed  the  utmost    jC'HAP. 
cpafid^Ktce,;  and  with  him  perished  every  hope  of  success,     i-,^' 
Under  s^uXfh  circumstances,  the  second  in  command,  juclg-      i^^q, 
ing  all,  further  resistance   to  be  vain,  offered  to  surretidtT, 
^nd  sued  fur  quarter. 

From  the.  ability  and  exertions  of  colonel  Fergusson^ 
very  great  advantages  had. been  expected ;  and  had  he  not 
been  surprised  and  cut  off,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every 
cxpectatipii  would  have  been  fully  gratified.  By  his 
unfortunate  fall,  and  the  slaughter,  captivity,  or  dispersion 
of  his  whole  corps,  the  plan  of  the  expedition  into  Nprth 
Carolina  was  entirely  deranged.  The  western  frontiers  of 
South  Carolina  were  now  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  it  became  necessarv  for  lord  Cornwallis 
to  fall  b^ck  for  their  protection,  and  wait  for  a  reinforce* 
nent  before  he  could  proceed  farther  upon  his  expedition. 
On  the  I4th  of  October  he  began  his  march  to  South 
Carolina  :  his  lordship  and  his  army  met  with  very  great 
difficulties  and  hardships;  their  provisions  were  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  the  soldiers  were  limited  as  to  quantity, 
l^ith  hardly  any  means  of  cooking  ;^  the  country  was 
overflowed  with  incessant  rains,  they  had  no  tents,  and 
could  rarely  find  a  dry  spot  to  kindle  a  fire ;  but  the 
aoUliers  bore  their  hardships  without  repining,  as  they 
knew  their  officers  and  generals  fared  no  better  than  them- 
selves* His  lordship,  himself  was  taken  ill:  but  never* 
theless  preserved  hi%f|igour  of  mind,  and  arrived  on  the 
%9xh  of  October  wirlrfhin  army  at  Wymesborough,  to  wait 
for  fresh  reinforcements  from  sir  licnr^  Clinton.  Mean- 
while the  mountaineers  had  dispersed,  but  the  northeast 
part  of  the  province  was  infested  by  the  depredations  of  an 
enterprising  partisan  of  the  name  of  Marion. 

In  the  northern  part  of  America,  operations  and  events  AfTAin  at 
were  of  much  less  importance,  than  in  the  south.  The  ^*^  ^ 
force  left  for  the  security  of  New  York,  appeared  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  that  city  at  the  departure  of  Clinton; 
but  the  extraordinary  rigour  of  the  winter  soon  after 
exposed  the  British  garrison  to  an  unforeseen  danger. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  safety  of  New  York  was  its 
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isnlated  sttiuicioiu  which  gave  full  effect  to   our  oaval 
supeiiority.     The    uncommon   intenseness    of    the    frost 
(fnnng  the  viacerof  1779-80,  deprived  it  of  this  protection. 
Bv  chc  middle  of  J'tiaaary,  the  North  River  was  so  com- 
TjieCffiy  covered  with  thick  ice,  that  the  largest  army,  with 
lie  heaviest  artillery  and  baggage,  might  have  passed  on 
It  w^.dt   eise.     In  other  quarters,  towards  the  country, 
X;:w  York  wds  no  less  accessible,  whilst  its  communict* 
:»a  w^ai  the  ^:i  was  entirely  cut  off.      In  this  perilous 
^cuaci'Trr.  die  vctenn  grncral  Knyphausen  took  such  pre- 
rJiucToirarv  measures  as  prudence  dictated  ;   the  seamen 
•vr*^  Ian- led  frocfi  the  ships  and  transports,  and  formed 
.nc-."  v:',Mipu::':tfs :  the  inhabiciints  were  embodied,  offictred, 
^•»o  c-.'i'it  tfccir  rnitine  of  duty  with  the  regular  garrison. 
iTiey  '.v.-n:  deprived  of  those  supplies  which  a  communi- 
c-iCTon   by  wjktcr  would  have  afforded,  and  in  particular 
>adR.reJ  5?  severely  for  want  of  fuel,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary iv>  brrrak   up  some  old  transports,  and  to  pull  down 
<v>mo  anip.habited  wooden  houses,  to  supply  their  present 
i:^cessits<s.    Fortunately  for  the  British  garrison.  Washing^ 
;o«N  Jirmv  wus  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the  accessibility 
»r   N\w  York:  it  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  detach- 
.ncnt5  that  were  sent  to  the   relief  of  Charleston,  was  in 
.'Xtrei*^e  wa?it  of  provisions    and  other  necessaries,   and 
rrvMu  that  cause  seized  with  the  spirit  of  discontent  almost 
.iri^ini^  to  mutiny.      No  attempt  was  made  on  the  British 
^art!>on,  except  to  straighten  its  quasters,  and  to  intercept 
co!>vo\s.      In  February,  m:»jor  Matthews  having  defeated 
.t  part>  of  Americans  posted  at  King's  Bridge  to  interrupt 
the  communication  of  the  garrison  with  the  country,  opened 
iSe  wav  for  more  liberal  supplies.     The  spring  advanced^ 
M\d   thawinsr  the   ire,  restored  New  York  to   its  insular 
situation;  and  the  British  commander,  exempted  from  the 
necesHiiv  of  attending  to  defence,  made  dispositions  for 
offensive    measures.      Informed    of  the   prevalence  of  a 
mutinous   spirit  in  the  American  army,  and  imputing  to 
disaffection    what    really    arose    from    distress,     on    that 
»uppi>Hition  hoping  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Americans, 
1^  attempted  to  establish  the  royal  standard  in  the  Jerseys; 
Sit  he  soon  found  that  the  American  soldiers,  though  they 
4U«d  ttl  their  difliculties,  persevered  in  their  inveteracy ; 
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and  finding  that,  opposed  by  the  provincUls,  his  troops  chap. 
CQuld  obtain  no  footing  in  that  countr}%  he  recalled  ^^^* 
them  to  New  York.  Such  wa^  the  state  of  alEairs  when 
general  Clinton  returned  from  Charleston,  on  the  23d  of 
June.  General  Washington,  expecting  the  speedy  arrival 
•f  a  French  armament,  confined  his  operations  to  desultory 
and  detached  excursions.  On  the  10th  of  July,  the 
expected  reinforcement  reached  Rhode  Island:  it  con-^ 
usted  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates,  and  a  great 
number  of  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  troops. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  De  Ternay,  and  the  troops 
by  Rochambeau  :  in  order  to  prevent  discussions  of  rank 
in  command,  and  to  obviate  every  difficulty  that  might 
arise  from  the  junction  of  the  French  troops  with  the 
American  army,  a  commission  was  sent  to  general  Wash- 
ington, appointing  him  a  lieutenant  general  of  France,  and 
conunander  of  the  forces  now  sent.  So  powerful  a  rein- 
forcement revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans, 
mnd  invigorated  their  exertions  to  recruit  their  own  army. 
The  French  squadron  being  superior  to  that  of  Arbuthnot, 
the  British  commander  thought  it  prudent  to  act  on  the 
defensive ;  but  six  ships  of  the  line  arriving  from  England, 
they  prepared  for  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  in  order 
to  act  offensively  against  the  French.  Meanwhile  Wash- 
ington having  his  army  strongly  reinforced,  hastened  across 
the  North  River,  and  approached  King's  Bridge*  So 
unexpected  a  movement  obliged  sir  Henry  Clinton  ta 
abandon  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  and  return 
with  the  troops  for  the  protection  of  New  York,  leaving 
admiral  Arbuthnot  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  at  sea* 
Washington  expected  the  count  de  Guichen  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  from  the  West  Indies,  and  enter- 
tained sanguine  hopes  that  the  whole  combined  force 
would  overpower  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  and  wrest  New 
iTork  from  the  hands  of  the  British :  to  concert  measures 
for  this  design,  he  left  his  army,  and  repaired  to  the  French 
commanders  at  Rhode  Island. 

While  Washington  was  absent  for  this  purpose,  a  DefeetioD 
scheme  was  formed  for  delivering  to  sir  Henry  Clinton  ArncM. 
the  strong  post  of  West  Point  in  the  highlands  upon  the 
North  River,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  nearly 
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of  all  co»flMiiicatk>n  Uaween  the  northtrn  and  mid- 
^  ,  ^^^"^  n>"-c»itr«.  The  auili^Y  of  this  prctject  was  the  celebrated 
cwt.      re^Wi^  AnwJd.     This  o£cer,  after  the  campaign  in  the 
Jsrsf-y^.  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  America* 
K;^fXs<co  thaf  occupied  Pbihdclphia :   there  he  had  lived 
*o  3-£Xi-r>oiniy  aad  splendidly,  as  to  clisgust  the  q-mkers, 
who  wcvc  the  principal  inhabitants  6f  that  city,  and  to  dis* 
p3ea^  the  coogrrss,  by  a  conduct  so  totnlly   inconsistent 
T::h  ihr  ausierinr  of  republicans  beset  with   danger;  he 
V,\<^  a!«o  so  profusely  as  far  to  cutgo  his  stated   income. 
Tc  *^-7^>  h-.s  deficiencies  he  took  shar^-s  in  privateers,  and 
es'-^trkid  in  oiher  5pec::hitions ;   but  his  various  projects 
pTTCvrd  unsuccessful.     Ke  made  considerable  claims  on 
ibe  r;ri:r,  but  tihen  his  .iccounts  were  examined  bv  com* 
m-w-^r.rrs.  a  great  part  of  his  demand  was  refustd.     He 
r-'pralrd  :o  t?»e  concrress,  which  gave  judgment  that  tke 
i-»<^^ctor5  of  his  claims  had  allowed  him  too  much.    Sec- 
^•*  th»?  emhamssmrnt  of  Ixis  affairs,  his  creditors  became 
iXTTxmely  importunate.     Such  a  situation  galled  the  proud 
an.*?  irritaWe  temper  of  Arnold ;  who,  giving  vent  to  his 
rr5rnimert,  and  recapiiulating  his  services,  complained  m 
jtror.i:  and  indignant  terms  of  the  ingratitude  of  congress. 
Prorokcvi  at  the  freedom  and  severitv  of  his  expostulation, 
that  hoJy  apr^inied  a  court  martial,  to  examine  into  his 
contact  ,1$  commantler  of  Philadelphia.    He  was  sentenced 
tx>  a   c>^niTal  nprthen^iion,  and  also   a  reprimaiui   from 
Wa^hinctt^n^  whom  he  deemed  his  personal  enemv.   Fron 
thi*  time  Ainold  appears  to  have  formed  a  design  of  be* 
trax i.'::^  thv  intt-nsis  v.l.ich  he  professed  to  support,  and 
i\Mnv>^  :So  liriti^h  :  l»iit  to  have  suspended  the  executioor 
uvtil  »iM  opp  ^rtunity  sluniUl  offer,  of  materiaUy  injuring  the 
tMU'^e  vVi^h  hr  \v»s  ahoTit  to  desert,  and  serving  the  power 
he  w.^s  .»I><m;!  \o  jr>ir,.      llie  interval  of  Washington's  ah* 
srnoc  aype  »ud  to  !:'nn  :^  favourable  opnortunit)'  for  dcli\tr- 
in<*  an  imjMM'ni^t  jm^s:  in  riinron.     He  acrordinglv  opened 
d  ooru^potuii  nrc   \v\X\\   ihf    Briti.sh    gjp.cral;    and  as 'he 
rrquiTcd  a   ronfi'lcnti  d   agont  to  be  5*tnt,  major  Andre, 
*M*%ln-i  M;:»  t»  *iir  IKnry  Clinton,  ar-fl   adjutant   gi-ntrrl 
of  tho  l^i:i'*^  ;«rmv,   r.Hortook   to  confer  with  him,  and 
hnn<  thi*  n;***  ^va'i'^'i  i-"*  a  conclusion.    This  was  u  gentle- 
I  of  vcn  .c^o.U  m'Tii,  and  rising  fast  to  a  high  character 
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in  "die  army.     Though  open  and  honourable,  yet  sensible  CHAP. 
*^htit,  in  war,  stratagem  is  no  less  necessary  than  military .,  ;J^I[l, 
'^prowess,  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  employment  assign-      ^^^ 
IM  him  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  Ctoagter^ 
gallant  soldier.     Perceiving  that  very  momentous  advaik-  iMdSbe^r 
*Cige  might  result  to  his  country  from  the  success  of  the  ^£^ 
■•cheme,  he  was  by  loyalty  and  patriotism  stimulated  to 
undertake  its  execution.     Able  and   ingenious,  he   was 
conscious  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  promote  its  success. 
Tlie  Vulture  sloop  of  war  had  been  stationed  so  near  gene- 
ral Arnold's  post,  as  to  facilitate  private  communication 
widiout  exciting  suspicion.     On  the  2 1st  of  September, 
Andre  went  on  board  the  sloop,  and  was  at  night  convey- 
ed  in  a  boat  to  the  beach  without  the  lines,  where  he  met 
whh  general  Arnold.     Day-light  approaching  before  the 
iMBtiness  was  finally  adjusted,  Andre  was  told  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  conduct  him  to  a  safe  place,  where  he 
diould  lie  concealed  during  the  day,  and  return  at  night 
on  board  the  sloop.    The  retreat  to  which  he  was  brought 
WHS,  against  his  intentions  and  without  his  knowledge, 
within  the  American  lines.     Here   Arnold  delivered  to 
Mm  various  papers  concerning  the  state  of 'the  forces,  and 
other  matters,  for  the  information  of  Clinton,  to  show  that   . 
general  the  most  expeditious  and  eifectual  means  of  getting 
tbe  American  army  into  his  power.     The  outUnes  of  the 
project  were,  that  Arnold  should  make  such  a  disposition 
of  the  wing  of  the  army  under  Tiis  command,  as  would 
enable  sir  Henry  Clinton  completely  to  surprise  their 
atrong  posts  and  batteriea,  and  throw  the  troops  so  entirely 
into  his  hands,  that  they  must  inevitably  either  lay  down 
tlieir  arms,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.     Besides  the  immediate 
possession  of  these  strong  holds,  and  the  cutting  off  so 
great  a  part  of  the  enemy's  best  force  without  loss  or  diffi- 
eolty,  the  consequences  would  have  reached  much  farther, 
fbr  the  remainder  of  Washington's  army  would  then  have 
been  laid  open  in  such  a  manner  to  the  joint  exertion  of 
die  British  forces  by  land  and  water,  that  nothing  less 
tfum  slaughter,  dispersion,  and  final  ruin,  could  have  been 
die  result.    With  respect  to  the  Americans,  such  a  stroke, 
it  was  conceived,  could  not  have  been  recovered :  indepeix- 
dent  of  the  loss  of  artillery,  magazraes,  and  stores,  a  de- 
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CH^.    struction  of  their  whole  dUciplincd  forcei  and  of  iao8t  if 
not  all  of  thtir  best  officers,  must  have  been  immediatelf 


ij^  £stal*  While  Andre  was  with  Arnold,  the  Vulture  had 
shifted  her  position,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  from  some 
artillery  on  shore,  and  was  gone  down  nearer  to  New 
York ;  thence  it  being  impracticable  for  Andre  to  rstum 
in  the  same  way  that  he  had  come,  he  was  obliged  to 
proceed  by  land.  Involved  in  such  circumstances  without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  necessity  compelled  him  to  employ 
deception  for  his  extrication.  Hitherto  he  had  worn  his 
regimentals ;  now  dressing  himself  in  a  plain  suit,  he  re- 
ceived a  passport,  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  by 
which  he  on  horseback  passed  the  outposts.  Conceiving 
himself  in  perfect  safety^  he  was  well  advanced  on  his 
return,  when  three  militia  men  meeting  him  on  the  road, 
suddenly  seized  the  bridle,  and  interrogated  him  whence 
h^  came.  Confused  at  so  unexpected  an  encounter,  h( 
answeredyrom  below:  he  immediately  recollected  his  mis* 
take,  but  too  late ;  the  suspicions  of  his  interrogators  were 
roused,  and  they  insisted  on  searching  him.  He  offered 
his  pone  and  watch,  and  promised  very  high  rewards  if 
they  would  suffer  him  to  depart ;  but  all  was  unavailing* 
Th^  generous  Andre,  now  regardless  of  his  own  fate,  had 
no  anxiety  but  to  save  Arnold  from  the  certain  destruction 
that  awaited  him  when  the  contents  of  the  papers  should 
be  made  known  to  the  Americans.  This  object.be  effected 
by  a  dexterous  stratagem :  producing  his  passport  from  that 
general,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  informed  of  his  sei- 
zuret  and  that  he  himself  sboidd  be  detained  in  custody 
until  Amold*s  orders  were  known.  The  captors  comply- 
ing with  this  request,  a  message  was  sent  to  Arnold, 
^htch,  announcing  the  detention  of  John  Anderson,  indu- 
ced him,  as  Andre  desired  and  expected,  to  seek  safety 
by  flight.  He  escaped,  got  on  board  the  Vulture,  and  re- 
paired to  New  York.  Andre  being  inibrmed  that  Arnold 
^as  out  pf  reach  of  the  Americans,  avowed  himself  under 
his  proper  name  and  character.  Washington  having  now 
returned,  Andre  wrote  to  bim«.detailing  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Disregarding  every  danger,  his  only  con- 
cern was  to  prove  that  he  had  conducted  himself  as  he- 
cam^  a  man  of  honour,  and  had  no  intention  to  be  within 
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the  American  lines,  nor  to  act  as  a  spy;  that  he  waa  CftAP. 
ihefely  the  agent  of  a  negotiation,  in  which  neither  he  nor  .^  ■  -,' 
Ilia  employer  had  practised  treachery,  or  done  any  thing  ^f^ 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  war.  He  had  gone  upoii 
^blic  business  under  a  flag  of  truce,  dressed  in  his  uni* 
fmrm,  to  confer  with  the  commander  of  that  post ;  and 
had,  without  his  knowledge,  been  brought  within  the 
American  lines.  His  subsequent  disguise  had  been  the 
result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  Washington  appointed 
a  board  of  general  officers  to  take  cognisance  of  the  case ; 
tnd  before  these  gentlemen  Andr6  made  an  explanation, 
Uniilar  in  substance  to  that  which  his  letter  to  Washings 
ton  had  contained,  but  much  more  copious  in  detail.  His 
Memies  heard  with  admiration  a  defence,  which  with  a 
Alagnanimous  indifference  to  life  admitted  the  fact,  but 
#hfa  a  generous  regard  to  reputation  vindicated  the  mo- 
iSves.  The  American  board,  however,  confining  them- 
irtvea  to  the  literal  and  simple  fact  of  his  being  in  dis« 
fpme  within  the  American  lines,  instead  of  taking  into 
teastderation  all  the  concomitant  circumstances,  doomed 
Ae  gallant  Andre  to  suffer  death  as  a  spy.  The  only  evi^ 
Whence  of  the  fact  was  Andre's  own  admission  t  not' only 
Bftmumity  but  ju^ice  required,  that  his  own  evidence,  if 
iBowed  such  weight  against  him,  should  also  be  allowed 
Ik  his'fiivour ;  and  that  his  declaration  of  pure  intentions 
4iatjtit  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  his  acknowledgment  of 
ilif'lict  bbntrary  to  the  laws  of  wan  At  New  York,  all 
mUkiU'frita.  a  sentinel  to  the  commander  in  chief,  felt  the 
itioili  poignant  concern  at  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate 
ci|Aive,  whom  they  respetted  and  admired  as  an  officer, 
mM  ioved  and  esteemed  as  a  man.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
eliiiplo]red  every  effort  to  siave  so  valuable  a  life :  he  open- 
ed a  correspondence  with  Washington  by  means  of  a  flag 
dt  truce,  and  urged  eveiry  moidve  which  justice,  policy, 
iMi  hmnmty  could  suggest,  to  induce  a  remission  of  the 
Mbtence.  Finding  his  letters  ineffectual,  he  sent  out  gene- 
^1  Robertson  with  a  flag,  to  confer  upon  the  subject  with 
any  officers  that  should  be  appointed  by  general  Washing- 
ton. An  interview  took  place  between  general  Robert- 
apn  and  general  Green,  who  had  been  president  of  the 
court  martial ;  hut  :tU  efforts  to  save  the  unfortunate  An- 
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CHAP.  dr6  were  unavailing.  Andre,  finding  his  doom  imavoid- 
^^.^^  able,  wrote  a  moat  pathetic  letter,  praying  that  he  wufjbit 
itiol  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  death  of  a  common  malefactor,  but  by  a  mode 
more  befitting  a  soldier.  Even  this  small  boon  waa  lefii- 
sed  to  a  generous  enemy,  by  the  inexorable  rigoorof 
stem  republicanism.  On  the  22d  of  October,  the  ill  fii* 
ted  hero  met  his  death,  with  a  composure,  serenity,  and 
fortitude,  worthy  of  conscious  innocence  suffering  unsM* 
rited  punishment. 

Thus  fell  the  gallant  Andre,  losing  his  life  for  lojraUf 
and  patriotically  endeavouring  to  serve  his  king  and  ocMUh 
tr}~.  If  criminality  is  to  be  estimated  by  intention,  hem 
put  to  death  without  any  proofs  of  guilty  design,  and  with 
the  strongest  presumptions  of  innocence.  Such  relendcw 
inhuman  rigour  could  answer  no  purpose  of  policy,  as  it 
certainly  neither  enhanced  the  character,  nor  promoted  the 
interest,  of  the  Americans;  it  was  evidently  tbet  effect  of 
revenge,  and  of  revenge  foiled  in  its  principal  objeOi 
Andre  suffered  for  the  defection  of  Arnold.  Had  thU 
general  been  caught,  and  undergone  the  punishment  dne IS 
treacher\'i  (he  impartial  reader  would  cot  perhaps  Ims 
blamed  the  sentence,  and  might  have  considered  that  m 
justice  to  a  traitorous  friend,  which  he  must  reprobate  ai 
cruelty  to  a  fair  and  generous  foe.^ 

The  death  of  Andre,  which  Washington  could  hate 
easily  prevented,  will  certainly  in  future  ages  be  regarded 
as  a  dark  spot  in  the  bright  character  of  the  Americaa 
general.  Arnold  published  a  declaration  of  hia  motives 
for  leaving  the  service  of  America,  consisting  chiefly  of 
invectives  against  his  late  associates,  which,  whether  tnie 
or  false,  had,  coming  from  him,  the  less  weight,  that  ck 
character  of  the  Americans,  now  the  object  of  his  repnh 
bation,  was  identically  the  same  a&  before  when  the  object 
of  his  pat)egyric.  Winter  now  approaching,  and  the  cooii 
dc  Guichcn  not  having  arrived  from  the  West  Indies, both 
parties,  after  concluding  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  retired  into  quarters.  For  the  prevention  of 
Guichen's  arrival  in  North  America,  we  are  to  find  the 
caiises  in  the  transactions  of  the  West  Indie5. 
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Sir  Geo&ge  Ropnxt  havinff,  as  we  iurve  sam,  left   Q|AP. 
Gibraltar  in  February,  aod  sailed  for  the  Weat  Indies,  had 


arrived  at  Su  Lucie,  and  taken  the  command  of  the  fleet     j/so. 
upon  the  leeward  island  station  by  the  latter  end  of  March.  ^^^  ^^' 
Just  previous  to  his  arrival,  M*  de  Guichen,  with  twenty-  Arrimicf 
Ave  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  all  full  of  troops,       ^^^' 
bad  paraded  for  several  days  before  that  island,  with  a 
view  either  of  surprising  or  of  overwhelming  the  British 
force  by  their  great  superiority.     The  good  disposition  of 
the  troops  made  by  general  Vaughan,  and  of  the  ships  by 
rear-admiral  Parker,  however,  frustrated  their  design.  Sir 
George  Rodney,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  the 
Centurion  of  fifty  guns,   followed   the   French  fleet  into 
Martinique,  and  oSlbred  them  battle ;  but  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  would  not 
venture  to  engage*    To  entice  the  enemy  to  leave  the  har- 
bour, '  the  British  admiral  retired  to  Gross  Islet  Bay  in 
St.  Lucie,  leaving  swift  sailing  frigates  lo  watch  their  mo- 
tions, and  convey  to   him  intelligence.     On  the  16th  of 
Apidl,  jGuichen  sailed  with  his  fleet ;  the  following  day 
Rodney  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  late  in  the  evening, 
and  fbtXttd  them  disposed  to  avoid  an  engagement.     He 
watched  them  with  such  vigilance  as  to  prevent  their 
escape.     The  next  morning,  the   French  admiral  made 
very  masterly  diaposttions  for  avoiding  an  engagement :  Hit  Mk 
this  the  British  commander  counteracted  with  equal  nau*  ^^^ 
tieal  skill  and  professional  ability,  which  at  last  rendered  iMittic. 
a  battle  unavoidable. 

In  folrmiag  the  Une  of  batde,  the  long  established  Enabiiah- 
mode  was^  when  fleets  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  to  ^fofj^Slw 
Qp^oae  ship  to  ship^  by  which  means  superior  force  and  ^e  nftvai 
seamanship'prevailed,  without  any  extraordinary  efforts  of  "^' 
navaL  ability  or  conduct.     Rodney  possessed  not  only  that 
profesnonal  experience,  guided  by  which  brave  men  fight 
in  the  way  m  which  brave  men  have  fought  before,  but  a 
comprehensive  genius,  which  could  adopt  measures  to  ex- 
isting cases,   and  leave  precedent  when  novelty  tended 
more  efiectually  to  secure  the  object.     The  enemy  being 
considerably  superior  in  nun>ber,  he  proposed  not  to  at- 
tack the  whole  at  once,  but  with  all  his  force  to  bear  down 
on  a  part  of  theirs,  so  that  by  mastering  one  division,  he 
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CHAR  night  easily  overpower  the  rest.*"  For  that  purpose  he 
JP^'  ^  directed  his  van  to  attack  the  hindmost  ships  of  the  etie- 
•^•i.  inv*s  centre^  and  the  remaindtrr  of  his  fleet  the  rear.  He 
Rodney  also  made  a  general  signal  to  his  ships  to  lie  close  to  the 
IH^^H*^^  enemy,  and  take  example  by  the  admiral.  His  fleet  beiag 
k^*k^^  in  the  proper  position  for  engaging  the  enemy,  according 
iagthe  to  the  plan  which  he  had  arranged,  he  made  the  signal  for 
•^y  •  tvtry  ship  to  attack  her  opposite,  in  the  enemy*s  line.  The 
Some  cap.  commander  of  his  van-most  ship,  a  gentleman  thoroughly 

taint  nils*  i    •        i  ■  i  i  <•  •         ' 

ooQcciTiiig  experienced  m  the  preccdcntcd  mode  of  tactics,  miscon- 

iioii"*dti^     ccived  the  admiraPs  meaning,  and  supposed  his  orders  to 

ooncertthe  be  to  Steer  towards  the  van  most  ship  of  the  enemy.  This 

misapprehenston  communicating  itsclt  to   the  succeeding 

ships,  tended  to  disconcert  the  masterly  design  of  ilie  ad* 

miraU      His  orders  were  not  fully  regarded  in  another  pir- 

ticular:  he  had  given,  and  had  been  obliged  to  repeat  hb 

signal,  for  lying  close  to  the  enemy.      Sei'eral  ships  of  bit 

lieet  kept  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  not  to  second  and  sup* 

port  the  admiral.     The  admiral's  own  ship,  however, aad 

some  others,  did  very  great  execution  ;  but  the  deviatioii 

from  his  orders,  both  as  to  plan  and  nearness,  prevented 

TheeTent  a  decisive  issue  to  an  engagement,  for^  and  in  which  the 

foreur^e-  commandcr  had  used  every  effort  of  design  and  cxecutioa 

eaive.         which  could  lead  to  victory. 

Pariial  The  French  fleet  was  beaten  from  the  scene  of  ac- 

*'"*^"^**'  tion  ;  Rodney  pursued  them  as  soon  as  the  crippled  stale 
of  the  ships  that  had  engaged  according  to  his  orders,  and 
tiie  arrival  of  others  in  their  proper  position,  permitted. 
Such  despatch  was  used  to  repair  the  damaged  ships,  that 
on  the  20th  they  ngain  descried  the  enemy,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient lime  to  prevent  them  from  taking  refuge  under 
(Tiiii'luioupe.  In  th«-  !)^'C^inning  of  May,  the  French 
f!/ct  agjin  saii/d  ;  uiul  on  the  lOih,  it  was  seen  by  the 
Jj  iiish    a   lew  K-a^uts  to  windward.     The  enemy  having 

m  'Vh*^  i'\'**^i'}'y"r  of  the  iiftv^l  i.ir*li«Mi  HhioU  Itotlney  introdiicealf  ai^ 
uiiicli  lit-  hiiu:.i*li  111  tlic  iHHt  \\ai\  :i'i<i  ri|li<-i-s  in  (In*  pivsent,  have  pmctisttl  with 
(i.eli  t:*iril.iiM>n'i'ri  iii.ii  glorious  Hiici:4-M,  v(iiim.'c  t1i:ii  it  {u'Ocecilcd  oa  the  wnt 
piiHcipIf*  tint  rcpi*  tro'l  xUe  niilitarj  tui-ticK  loi-'iioit  nad  excrcivcd  bj  the  itliu* 
l.im.^  l''inKi'i»- ;  .iii»i  vvUicii  pi'«*iuct:(l  ihc  k.  Wciii.^'.ui'f  luovciiiciils  of  tlie  M«ff- 
liminii  Hhl'.i|'.  :iik1  hi»»  pn-  ''pt');*  KpRininohdM.  'I "In*  buttle  of  Leiirtra  wM 
palin'tl  h\  til'  i;i>:i*»iv  sU'il  <.t  !»»ir 'I  liclmn  hci^u  clirecu'i)^  IiIa  wriiole  f«»ice  tm  i 
i:i.l')i  ill*  »!  .t  .ir 's,  villi  '^  .i-u  (il:  p'»«;iVM  »f«i<l  cci  iiliacliics*  m»  to  hrcjik  thcit 
I'lc.     S(«' «l«'sin,  U'ln  i.l  (II      ^ii  r.i-   '.{   Lciictm.  tiuli.s's    llr.lo-y   mI'  (in-wc. 
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<he  advantafe  of  the  wind,  wer^  able  either  to  hazard  or    CHAP, 
io  avoid  an  engagement  at  pleasure,  but  chose  the  latter  ^V;^  ^ 
alternative,     Rodney  endeavoured    to    gain  the  lee  gage,      ^^^ 
but  was  not  able  to  succeed.     By  feigning  flight,  on  the  Theene. 
15tb,  he  had  almost  drawn  the  enemy  to  baule;  but  after  wperioriA 
a  partial  cannonade  between  the  extreme  ships  of  the  re-  J|^"i™|joJ' 
spective  fleets,  the  enemy  retired  without  a  general  battle,  ▼entiire  t 
Oo  the   J  9th,    admiral  Rodney  endeavoured  to  turn  the  •"•*"■"*• 
fleet  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  his  mov.^roents  both  parties 
became  so  entangled  as  to  render  a   conflict  unavoidable 
between  the  British  van  and  the  enemy's  rear.     The  ene- 
my having  suffered  considerable  loss,  bore  away  to  Mar* 
unique*      Rodney  repaired  to  Carlisle  Bay  in  Barbadoes, 
to  refit  his  shattered  ships.     In  these  conflicts  the  French 
evinced  themselves  considerably  improved  in  naval  war* 
fure»  and  our  ships  were  much  damaged  in  the  repeated 
encounters ;  but  the  very  object  of  their  improved  attack 
manifested  conscious  inferiority.  Their  chief  purpose  was 
to  aim  at  our  rigging,  and  thereby  avoid  close  FtCBT, 

ViilCU  IJNirORM  EXPERIENCE  HAS  TAUGHT  EVERY  OP.PO- 
NBinr  or  THE  ENGLISH  KAVT  TO    SHUN,    IF  THEY  WOULD 

AVOU>  DESTRUCTION.  Spain  sent  a  considerable  naval 
force  to  join  her  ally  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  thus  re* 
cruited,  the  Bourbon  fleet  amounted  to  thirty-six  ships  of 
the  line,  a  force  that  apparently  must  be  able  to  overwhelm 
the  British  West  Indies ;  but  this  ostensible  accession  of 
strength  proved  eventual  weakness  :  the  Spanish  troops 
were  too  much  crowded  on  board  their  transports :  that 
circumstance,  cooperating  with  the  length  of  the  Voyage, 
the  change  of  climate  and  diet,  and  above  all,  their  pecu- 
liar laziness  and  want  of  cleanliness,  the  whole  of  those 
combined  causes  generated  a  mortal  and  contagious  dis- 
temper, which  first  infecting  their  own  seamen,  at  length 
spread,  though  not  entirely  with  so  fatal  an  effect,  through 
the  French  fleet  and  land  forces.  The  pestilential  disease 
still  continuing,  prevented  the  French  from  profiting  by 
their  fleet*  The  Spanish  admiral  proceeded  to  the  west- 
ward, and,  having  parted  with  the  French  at  St*  Domin- 
go, went  on  to  the  Havannah.  Besides  the  infectious  dis- 
order, there  appeared  to  be  a  want  of  concert  between  the 
armaments  of  the  two  allies,  which  very  greatly  obstructed 
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CHAP,    their  schemes  for  annoying  Britain.     Part  of  the  French 
plan  of  operations  had  been,  after  the  expected  reduction 


1780.     ^^  ^^  British  power  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  combined 
forces,  that  their  fleet  should  proceed  to  New  York,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Americans  and  the  French  ships 
and  army  who  were  there  before,  should  capture  New* 
The  ene-    York,  and  drive  the   British  from  America.     But  after 
pSnted  m  the  first  of  these  vast  projects  had  failed,  Guichen  const* 
^^'^'^  dering  his  former  disappointments,  the  present  state  of  his 
the  oun-     army,  of  his  ships  and  men,  found  the  expedition  utterly 
^•^        impracticable,   and  proceeded  directly  to  Europe.      Rod- 
ney, aware  of  the  original  design,  and  on  the  departure  of 
Guichen  conceiving  that   he  was  bound  for  New  York, 
sailed  himself  for  the  same  place,  where  he  thought  his 
assistance  would  be  so  much  wanted ;  but  finding  his  ser- 
vices not  necessary  in  that  quarter,   he  returned  in  the 
close  of  the  year  to  St.  Lucie.     Besides  the  operations 
between  the  fleets   of  the   belligerent  powers  during  this 
campaign,  various  conflicts  took  place  among  single  ship, 
both  in  Europe  and  the   West  Indies,  which  did  signal 
honour  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  both  parties,  but  in  the 
result  of  every  action  manifested  the  sU|)eriority  of  Bri- 
tain upon  her  own  element. 
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Proceedings  against  the  rioters. — Lord  Loughborougt^s 

charge  io  the  grand  jury^^jforence  of  opinion  on  the 

'  construction  of  Edward  IWs  treason  statute^-^gal 

:  authorities  not  altogether  conformable  to  sPatuiory  defi* 
Miiion — literal  and  free  interpreters  of  statutes^'^ilord 
'  Loughborough  folloxjus  high  authoritits.-'^No  grounds 
:  for  the  charge  of  rigorous  severity  against  the  rioters^^^- 
Political  effects  of  the  riots^'Generalelection^f^ontestfor 
Westminster.— Mr^  Fox  is  chosen  on  the  iOth  of  October ^ 
tvhich  thenc^orward  is  consecrated  to  anniviersary  cele- 
Sration.'-^onHnental  affairs — the  character  of  Jo^h 
^pens'^e  aspires  at  the  possession  of  Bavaria — is  sup* 

-^  ported  by  Frederic. — Hostilities  between  Prussia  and 
Austria^^-^re  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Teschen.^'^ 
Continental  powers  are  jealous  of  British  4:ommerfial  and 
naval  greatness.'^rConduct .  of  fiussia^'-arined  neuSrali' 
ty^^reai  obJ€ctie  cf.'r^tale  and  interest  of  Holland.''^ 
jSolland favours  the  revolted  coloniesf^emonstrances  of 
Britain. — Discovery  of  a  treaty  ietvteen  the  Dutch  and 
the  AmericanS'^rupture  with  Holland^he  Dutch  are 
the  aggressbrs.^^Meeting  of  Parliaments-Choice  qf  a 
speaker — King's  speech.^^Mr.  Fox*s  plan  qf  attack 
•against  ministers^^e  begins  with  charges  against  lord 
Sandwich^^his  motion  concerning  the  appointment  oj  sir 
Hugh  Palliser. — Mr.  Burke  resumes  his  pfan  of  e^no- 
mical  reform. — Beginnings  of  lord Chaiham^^  second  son^ 
Mr.  William  Pitt. — The  celebrated  comic  poet^  Sheridan j 
turns  his  extraordinary  talents  to  politics.^^lndia  affairs 
are  extensively  considered  in  par liament-^wo  committees 
Hf  inquiry  are  appointed^^^ne  has  for  its  chairfnan  Mr. 
Henry  Dundas.^^^iestions  for  future  deliberation 
respecting  India^  proposed  by  lord  North^^^Petitions 
from  counties  for  redress  of  grievances. — Different 
opinions  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Burke  on  the  marriage 
^9..^^upplies. — Extravagant  terms  of  the  noted  loan  of 
Vol.  IL  T  t 
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twelve  millions.*^Lord N'orthy  incorrupt  himself^  permits 
wasteful  corruption  in  others — ineffcacy^in  arduous  situ- 
ationsy  of  talents  and  benevolent  dispositions^  without 
firmness  of  resolutiori.*A^ession  rises* 

TWO  internal  subjects  principally  attracted  the 
XXVI    public  attention  daring  the  recess  of  1780;  the  trial  of 
s^-v^^  the  rioters  and  the  general  election.     Persons  accused  of 
1780.     tumuks  committed  within   the   county  of  Middlesex  and 
inengtiiitt  the  city  of  London,  were  arraigned  at  Hicks's  hall  ;  and 
the  noun.  jjy|g  being  found  for  felony,  either   in  robbery  or  arson, 
they  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.     The  judge  had   not 
thought  it  necessary,  in  addressing  the  grand  jury,  to  be 
peculiarly  minute  in  explaining  the  law  applicable  to  crimes 
which  came  so  frequently  under  their  consideration  ;  |ind 
though  well  adapted  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  the  charge 
delivered  no  doctrines  that  particularly  deserve* historical 
record.     Eighty-five  persons  being  indicted,  forty-three 
were  acquitted,  and  forty-two  capitally  convicted  ;  but  of 
the  condemned,  twelve  obtained  mercy  ". 
\^\  For  trying  persons  alleged  to  have  committed  outra- 

borouf^'i  ges    in   the  county  of  Surry,  a  special  con\pAiasion  was 
tbemad   ^ppoii^^ed  to  sit  at  St.  Margaret's  hill  in  the  borough ;  and 
VI7*         the  first  nominee   was  Alexander  Wedderbum,  who  was 
recently  promoted  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  title  of  lord 
Loughborough.     The  persons  here  presented  were  accu- 
sed of  treason,  and  the  judge  delivered  to  the  grand  jury 
a  charge,  which  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  imputed^  the 
doctrines  promulgated,  the  high  character  of  the  speaker, 
i       and  the  splendid  oratory  of  thi^  exertion,  combihef  in  very 
strongly  impressin^^  on  the  public  attention. 
J*w«w^         The  learned  reader  must  know  that  a  very  material 
•DtEe  eon- difference  subsists  between  the  law  of  treason  as  it  is 
^^"^  txprt^stA  by  the  statute  of  £d ward  III.  on  the  one  hand, 
UL'tiTtt-  and  on  the  other  interpreted  by  lawyers  and  judges.*    The 
'  two  chief  species  contained   in  the  celebrated   law  of 
Edward  are,  to  compass  or  intend  the  king's  death,  or  ta 

n  See  Aonnal  Register,  1780  ;  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  971—^77, 
•  SceBltokitDiie,  rot.  a.  p.  74—93.  ^ 
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levy  war  against  his  person  and  government.    But  lawyers,     CHAP, 
partly  desirous  of  paying  court  to  the  sovereign,  and  part-  ^^ii^^^ 
}y  convinced  that  such  narrow  limitations  of  legal  defini-      179^, 
tion  may  often  screen  enormous  guilt,   had  introduced  a 
greater  latitude.     They  observed,   that  if  a  man  should 
tnter  into  a  conspiracy  for  rebellion,  fix  a  correspondence 
with   foreign  powers  for  that  purpose,  or  even  plot  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  constitution,  if  he  was  detected, 
and  no  rebellion  or  insurrection  ensued,  by  the  letter  of 
-    this  statute,    he  could   not  be  convicted  of  treason.     To 
prevent  this   inconvenience  they  had  commonly  laid  their 
^indictment  for  intending  the  death  of  the  king,  and  had 
produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  the  other 
intention,  and  thus  confounded  the  two  species  of  treason, 
which  the  statirte  had  accurately  distinguished  ;'*.  whereas 
the  law  had  made  only  one  kind  of  intentional  treason^  a 
purpose  to  put  the  king  to  death ;  the  lawyers  had  made 
two,  a  design   to   levy   war  or  rebel.     It  was  frequently  Lesal  tur 
alleged;  that  by  such  an  interpretation,  lawyers  and  judges  ^"^tSU* 
assuming  to  themselves  a  legislative   authority,  which  is  ihereoo- 
not  vested  in  them   by  the  constitution  of  their  country,  tosututo. 
exercised  it  in  extending  penal  law,  and  rendering  designs  5^^**"* 
capital  that  were  not  legally  criminal.     The  object  of  this 
constructive  interpretation  was  no  doubt  so  far  laudable  ; 
*in  estimating  criminality,  ttey  proposed  to  take  into  the 
)iccount  moral  depravity  and  political  mischief,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  new  devices  of  flagitious  ingenuity :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  such  constructions  might 
be  abused  to  the  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical  purposes.^ 
There  were  always  in  Rome**,  and  have   been  and  are  in  LitenJ 
England,  two  classes  of  interpreters  of  law,  the  literal  and  fnicppre^ 
the  free  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  professional  men,  the  ^"JL?^ 
arguers  from  law  and  from  equity.*   Persons  early  instruct- 


p  Most  of  tlicse  obfiervalion8  arc  cither  extracted  from,  or  suggfested  by, 
llniiic*»  Account  of  the  trial  of  lord  liunel. 

q  The  danger  of  departure  from  establiahed  law,  to  paniah  eren  the  most 
ptrocioiis  culpriis,  is  perhaps  no  M'here  more  ably  eshlbi^d.  than  In  Cietars 
tiicc'ch  on  the  discovery  of  Cataline*s  conspiracy,  at  presented  by  Sallutt. 

r  Sec  Gibbon's  account  of  Uie  Sabuiians  and  Froculeians,  in  hiaview  of  the 
JiKtiiiian  code.    Vol.  vi. 

s  In  the  parting  tiuw  of  the  iUuatrious  MansfieM,  I  endeavour  to  state  the 
•"pnmtc  and  comparative  aihantajjes  and  dlsadvantnges  Qf  Xhut  VWQ  modts  of 
ihttii>rctati^n. 


CHAP,  ed  in  the  civil  law  have  mart  frequendjr  bclooged  to  the 
^^2[|*   latter  claims  dian  the  former.     This  waa  die  case  #tth  hml 
g|,im     Looghborough,  who  haa,  on  all  great  questions^  ihiwa 
Bnd         himself  a  liberal  rather  tbnm  m  literal  interpreter.     He  in 
r^^bfoi-  this  charge  proceeded  according  to  the  practice  of  hmjcn^ 
}^^Si^m  ^"^  opinions  of  jodges  ;  and  on  diis  sancdon  ko  supported 
.  die  constnicdve  doctrine,,  instead  of  die  precise  definitibB». 
'q{  legislaturs.     Arguing  on  die  authority  of  Penescacy 
sir  Matdiew  Hale,  and  other  luminaries  of  judicial  Ustth 
ry^he  stated,  that  every  insurrecdon  wluch,  inrthe  jndf* 
ment  of  the  law,  is  intended  agsdnst  die  person  of  the  Uagv 
be  it  to  dethrone^  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  %m  sher 
his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  counsdbis 
from  about  him,  amounts  to  levying  war  within  the  statil^ 
whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of 
open  war  or  not ;   and  every  conspiracy  to  levy  war  ibr 
diese  purposes,  though  not  treason  widiin  the  clause  ct 
levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  within  the  other  clause  o^ 
compassing  the  king's  death.     Some  lawyers  cootendcdt 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  legal  propriety,  to  rat 
opinions  on  the  authority  of  the  judges,  when  diey  con- 
travened an  express  statute  i^  and  that  the  substitudon  of  a 
judge's  opinion  for  the  enactment  of  a  legislative  assembler 
was  changing  JAidges  into  lawgivers. 

The  judge  did  not   esc^e  without  censure  for  the 

doctrines  which  his  address  contained  ;  and  persons  vho 

hastily  examined  his  conduct^  deemed  him  severe  andosn- 

guinary  i  but  for  that  blame  just  grounds  are  not  to  be 

found  either  in  his  charge  or  proceedings^     Whether  it  be 

consdtudonally  right  that'treason  is  to  be  ascerbuned  bv 

judicial  interpretation,  it  is  historically  true  that  such  his 

been  the  mode  usually  adopted  by  the  most  reputed  judges 

on  criminal  trials  :  lord  Loughborough  therefore  merely 

applied  the  rules  and  followed  the  example  of  his  eminent 

No  predecessors.     As  the  insurrection  had  been  very  atro- 

SH^^lll^*     cious,  severe  punishment  was  a  requisite  sacrifice  to  jusdce, 

^I^J^    order,  and  tranquillity ;  but  so  far  was  the  judge  from  the 

■ev«ritj     superfluous  rigour  which  was  imputed  to  him,  that  he 

iMcnk      recommended  to  mercy  such  of  the  guilty  as  had  extenu* 

atin^  circumstances  in  their  favour.     It  may  be  £mher 

t  See  clitift»  Aoiari  Rtsistcr^  17S0«  p.  «8U 
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observed,  that  whether  the  construction  of  the  judge  con-    CHAP. 

XXVI 

ceming  the  guilt  of  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  were  or  were 


not  just,  no  one  was  condemned  who  had  not  been  found  ^j^ 
guilty  of  actual  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  king 
and  government.  His  constructive  treason  therefore  pro- 
duced no  effects  to  the  accused,  which  would  not  Have 
arisen  from  the  most  rigid  interpretation.  Forty-three 
were  tried,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  found  guilty  and  the 
rest  acquitted.* 

The  riots,  which  were  thus  efiectually  suppressed,  really  ^i'*'!*'*)^. 
strengthened  administration :  the  scenes  of  enormity  the  rioift. 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  metropolis  struck  men  with 
horror,  and  by  a  natural,  though  an  erroneous  effect,  in- 
spired a  general  dread  of  popular  meetings,  however  legal 
br  peaceable.  IHiese  dispositions  reached  to  the  country 
meetings,  petitions,  and  associations,  and,  consequently  to 
all  applications  for  redress  of  grievance,  and  schemes  for 
a  reform  in  parliament. 

The  capture  of  Charleston,  of  which  the  news  arrived 
soon  after  the  riots,  tended  to  erase  the  memory  of  past  dis-  , 

appointments  in  the  war,  and  to  revive  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  speedy  subjugation  of  the  colonies.  The  victory 
of  Rodney,  which  had  opened  the  naval  campaign,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  stationary  inaction  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  in  Europe,  joined  to  the  little  achievements 
of  their  mighty  force  in  the  West  Indies,  gratified  the 
national  pride,  and  cherished  the  hopes  that  the  4K)\ise  of 
Bourbon  would  severely  pay  for  the  temerity  of  the  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  Britain  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
Many  who  formerly  reprobated  the  war,  and  condemned 
the  measures  and  priilciples  in  which  it  originated,  forgot 
their  disapprobation  when  they  saw  or  thought  that  it  was 
likely  to  have  a  prosperous  issue ;  and  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  crown  were  more  spread,  and  better  fixed 
than  they  had  been  for  several  years.  In  this  state  of 
things,  and  dbposition  of  the  people,  ministers  conceived 
the  season  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  new  election.  The 
parliament  had  already  sitten  six  years,  and  if  it  continued 
to  the  seventh,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  circumstances 
might  be  by  no  means  so  auspicious.     Having  resolved 

a  See  Aontuil  Regisler,  1*80,  p.  ^5—287. 
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CHAP,    on  the  measure,'  they  gave  no  intimadon  of  tiieir  iaten- 
tion  until  they  thought  it  ripe  for  execution:  but  ibeir 


1780.     P'^"^  beiLg  matured,  on  the  Ist  of  September  m  prodanuK 
^te^Q^     tion  was  issued  ^  dissolving  the  puiiament.     Besides 
the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  so  favourable  to  the  nunimerMl 
parf^,  there  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  lo 
promote  their  success  in  the  new  election :  various  mem- 
bers  of  opposition,  tired  with  long  disappointment,  begsn 
to  consider  their  efforts  useless,  and  determined  to  decline 
being  candidates  for  again  sitting  in  the  legislature.  Fnxa 
these  different  causes,  the  election  of  1780  afforded  mndi 
fewer  disputes  than  any  which  had  taken  place  from  die 
Content  for  beginning  of  the  reign.     Among  the  most  warmly  coo- 
AVcstmSn-  tested  was  the  city  of  Westminster,  for  which  two  candi- 
dates  contended,  lord  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  grett 
Mr.  Ftnis  champion  of  opposition  was  elected  by  a  numerous  nuh 
fhrTt)th*of  jo"^'  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  day  ever  sinc^  deemed 
^^l^^r,    worthy  of  anniversary  celebration  by  those  politicians  iHio 
tiiciieefor-  identify  the  conduct  of  the  orator  with  the  princi|ries  of 
I!!!!!]!i!.l«    the  British  constitution,  and  consecrated  to  remembrance 
led  to  an-   as  ^an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  whiggism  trium- 
ceicbin7    phant.     The  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on 
^^^'         the  31st  of  October;  but  before  our  narrative  follows  its 
deliberations,  it  must  exhibit  a  short  view  of  foreign  in* 
terests  and  affairs,  which  relating  to  Britain,  very  earif 
occupied  its  attention  and  deliberaUon. 
Continen.         Though  Britain,  during  the  American  war,  had  leas 
»ti  afTairs.  connexion  with  continental  powers  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  this  last  centur}^  yet  her  contest  with  her  colonies 
was   a  subject  of  the   most    interesting  concern  to  the 
neighbouring  nations.     During  a  great  part  of  the  war, 
tranquillity  prevailing  in  the  northern   and  eastern  states 
of  Europe  aJlowed  them  an  almost  undivided  attention  to 
the  contest  l>etween   Britain    and  America.     The  only 
interruption  of  the  peace  of  Germany  and  Russia  arose 
from  a  dispute   about  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.     The 
king  of  Prussia  had  in  a  few  y>ars  improved  his  share 
of  the  Polish  spoils  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  gready 
meliorated  the  condition  of  recent  as  well  as  hereditary 
Subjects :  indeed,  though  his  warmest  admirers  must  ad- 
mit that  his  ambition  often  violated  justice  in  acquiring 
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dominions,  his  severest  enemies  must  allow  that  he  ren*    ^^^- 
dered  his  acquisitions  more  beneficial,  and  their  inhabi- 


tants happier,  than  he   found  them  when  they  became     1710. 
subjects  to  his  government.     The  emperor  Josepk  was  The  eht- 
equally  ambitious,  but  much  inferior  in  wisdom  of  plans  j^eph^ 
or  in  steadiness  of  ezecution.  •  On  the  death  of  the  elec-  opens; 
tor  of  Bavaria,  this  prince  attempted  to  revive '  obsolete  artbepos- 
claims  to   the   reversion  of  his  dominions;    and  in  the  ^^^^*|^,"^ 
beg^ning  of  1778,  actually  marched  troops  towards  Mu- 
nich, and  dispossessed  the  elector  palatine,  the  real  heir, 
of  the   whole  of  that  territory.     Frederic  justly  con8i<>      ,     . 
dered  this  step  as  a  violation  of  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion, and  determined  without  delay  to  resist  such  an 
encroachment.     He  knew,  that  notwithstanding  his  alii- 
flEnce  with  Austria,  cemented  by  the  recent  affiance  of  the 
royal   families,  France  would  regard  with  jealousy  such 
an   accession  to  the  emperor's  power;  but  engaged  in 
schemes  of  maritime  aggrandisement,  would  not  employ 
any  effectual  efforts.     He  himself  thei^efbre  saw  that  the 
protection  of  Bavaria  must  reftt  chiefly  on  his  policy  and 
power ;  and  before  he  would  interrupt  the  improvement 
of  his  kingdom  by  drawing  the  sword,  he  tried  negotia- 
tion,  opened  a  correspondence  with   the    emperor,  and 
professed  a  disposition  to  listen  to  his  claims,  to  learn 
their  extent  and  validity,   and   to   admit  them  if  they 
should  prove  well  founded.  « The  Austrian  pretensions 
were  so  very  weak,  that  even  the  ability  of  Kaunitz  tould 
not  render  them   plausible,  or  prevent  easy  refutation. 
The  empress  queen,  evidently  convinced  that  her  son's 
demands  were  ill  founded,  and  that  assertion  would  be 
impolitic,  was    pacifically   disposed,   but   her   son    was 
resolved  to  maintain   them   by  force,  and   encouraged  in 
Ms  obstinacy  by  his  ministers,  who  chose  to  worship  the 
rising  sun.     Frederic  engaged  the  empress  Catharine  to  itoppmeii 
second  his  opposition  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Joseph,  ^  ^rede- 
and  convinced  her  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Russians 
to  hinder  the  emperor,  who  was  only  entitled  to  be  the 
first  prince  in  Germany,  from  governing  that  great  em- 
pire with  despotic  authority.     Finding  that  the  Austrian 
prince  had  collected  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Ifely, 
Flanders,  and  Hungary,  into  Bohemia,  he  dt-ew  a  no  less 
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CHAP,    formicklik  force,  ta  Us  oim  inmtien*   sjoeepk,  ia-a  kt- 
^^^''    ter,  endeavoured  to:  justify  his  claims  by  arguments;  bat 


^j^      loon  finding,  in  the  answer  of  Frederic,  that  he  had  to 
contend  with  a  logician  very  mipetior  to  himself^  lie  wu 
modified,  and  sent  an  aagry  reply,  expressiag^fais  cGqnv 
•  sition  to  take  a  lesson  from  Frederic  in  the  art  of  war.* 
To  this 'effusion  of  galled  pride,  the  hero  sent  a  wise, 
temperate,  and-  firm  answer  ;^  and  finding 
voidable,  with  his  usual  ability  he  formed  a. 
KotiiUtSet  sive  scheme  to  anno)'  his  antagonist  in  various  qaarten; 
PniTria'^    with  his  usual  rapidity  he  commenced  his  operations,  and 
•ml  Aut-    established  a  decisive  superiority  over  the  arms  of  Joseplb 
^^'  Catharine  meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  obtain  influence  ia 

the  empire  by  espousing  its  cause,  sent  a  consideraUe 
body  of  troops  to  join  Frederic.     Maria  Theresa  strong^ 
urged  her  son  to  peace ;  but  having  conceived  the  hopes 
of  rekindling  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and 
thus  having  himself  only  to  contend  with  Prussia,  lie 
would  listen  to  no  proposalsf     At  last,  however^  in  spriag: 
1779,  learning  that  Russia   had  entirely  composed  her 
diflferences  with  Turkey,  and  was  preparing  a  great  amqr 
to  cooperate  with  Frederic,  he  became  accessible  to  paci- 
«ce  trrmi*  ^c  propositions.     A  congresa  was  hdd  at  Teschen :  Fre* 
iiiit«Hi  bv     cleric,  equally  triumphant  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field, 
«i  *l>«<      without  ostentatiously  dictating,  actually  framed  the  termsi 
^^*^        Joseph  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  elector  palatine  ss 
h<ir  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bavaria,  renounced  his  claims, 
and  virtually  confessed  that  he  had  been  disturbing  the 
)Kacc  of  Cknnanv  without  tenable  grounds^     Commeiv 
cUd  advantages  in  the  last  century  transcended  not  only 
the  ex(H:ricnce«  but  even  the  imaginauon  of  former  tioMSf 
and  rendered  the  formation  and  extenaion  of  mercantile 
cst«iMi4xments«  and  a  marine  force,  oae  of  the  primary 
oVjv'At^  of  pi^licy  with  European  nauooa:  a  natural,  though 
n%H  a  wi«c  concomitant  of  the  deain  of  such  a  souree  of 
I'cucfit^  i$  jealousy  of  a  slate  that  poiwsy%  it  in  a  supe- 
luu^  dc|:re«.     Envxing  the  preeasinence  of  Britain,  man* 
tauc  (H^^rnuten  anxiously  bckdd  the  progress  o£a  quarrel 
b\  which   thry  c>>nociY<d  her  naval  superiority  must  be 
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considerably  impaired.      The   most   powerful    of   these    CHAP, 
states  formed  the  vain  hope  of  dispossessing  Britain  of  ^^^^^^J, 
her  supremacy,  and  with  that  view^  by  unprovoked  ag-      ^j^ 
gression,  involved  us  in  war.     The  other  naval  states  did  Continen- 
BOt  openly  combine  with    the   house    of    Bourbon,   but  arc  jealous 


cretly  favoured  both   those    nations,  and  the  colonies  *1:^"!!? 
revoltcd  from  Britain.      Deeply  indebted  to  this  country  ciaUnd 
for  maritime  support  aiid  .accommodation  during  her  war  greatness. 


with  Turkey,  Russia  had   been  among  the  first  to   act  ^^nduct  of 
hostilely  herself,  and  encourage  others  to  enmity. 

By  the  received  law  of  nations  in  modem  Europe,  Armed 
when  a  war  broke  out  between  any  of  the  powers,  on  the 
one  hand  neutral  states  were  not  to  be  interrupted  in  their 
general  trade  with  the  belligerent  parties,  but  on  the  other 
hand  were  to  convey  to  neither,  naval  or  military  stores. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  entered  into  an 
association  for  promoting  a  scheme  which  altered  the 
public  law  concerning  the  right  of  neutral  states  to  convey 
wiurlike  stores.  This  was  the  treaty  concluded  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  19th  of  July  1780,  under  the  name  of.  the 
ARMED  NEUTRALITY.*  The  professed  object  of  this 
combination  was  to  protect,  by  an  armed  force,  every 
species  of  neutral  trade;     The  treaty  set  out  with  decla-  • 

ring,   that   the   contracting   parties   entertained    the  most  ^ « 

cordial  amity  for  the  several  belligerent  powers,  and  pro- 
fessed the  strictest  impartiality.  It  declared,  they  would 
carry  on  no  contraband  trade  ;  but  narrowed  this  defi- 
nition into  literal  interpretation,  and  designedly  omitted 
the  spirit  and  object.  They  founded  the  asserted  privilege 
gf  carrying  what  commodities  they  chose  to  the  warring 
powers,  not  upAn  the  existing  law  of  nations,  but 
upon  natural  right :  neutral  ships  were  not  to  be  searched 
without  a  material  and  well  grounded  cause,  of  which  the 
contracting  parties  were  to  be  the  sole  judges.  .  The 
associated  powers  engaged  to  protect  neutral  trade^  and 
reciprocally,  severally,  and  jointly,  to  maintain  a  force  for 
that  purpose.  They  declared,  that  an  injury  done  to  any 
one  of  them  as  a  neutral  trader,  should  be  accounted  an 
injury  done  to  all ;  and  that,  both  jointly  and  sevferally, 

z  See  State  Papers,  July  1780. 
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CHAP,    unlets  it  was  redressed,  diey  should  issue  orders  for  repri* 
XXVI.    ^^^^     r|i|^  associsEdon  was  lo  continue  during  the  war, 


1710.  ^^^  should  notify  to  the  belKgerent  powers  die  exismea 
of  the  treaty,  its  objects,  and  their  resolnuona  to  cmpioj 
force  for  its  support.  Every  person  acquainted  with  tbe 
maritime  force  and  situation  of  the  several  nations,  desify 
perceived  that  this  plan,  ostensibly  impartial,  waa  rcalf 
meant  to  injure  Britain*  As  the  principle  articles  of  wsr* 
like,  especially  naval,  stores,  came  from  Norway  and  dK 
Baltic,  England,  from  her  local  situation,  had  die  mesM 
of  intercepting  such  commodities  much  more  than  ber 
southern  enemies;  she  had  also  a  superior  maritime  fnte; 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  naval  stores  could  be  earned 
into  Britain  in  her  ships,  than  to  Spain,  or  even  to  Fnmcci 
in  their  ships :  the  conveyance  of  stores,  therefore,  in  nea* 
tral  bottoms,  was  a  greater  advantage  to  her  enemies  doa 
to  Britsun ;  they  would  reap  the  beneficial  fruits  from  the 
neutral  association,  while  Briuin  would  lose  in  the  sane 
proportion  that  her  enemies  gained.  The  contracting 
parties  could  not  but  see  that  this  compact  was  injuri- 
ous  to  Britain,  therefore  their  intentions  mq^t  have  bees 
inimical, 
aute  and  BRITAIN  considered   this   convention  as   a  proof  of 

llolliu!d.^  unfriendly  dispositions  and  designs  in  all  the  parties ;  bat 
a  variety  of  other  causes  combined  to  aggravate  her  dii* 
pleasure  towards  the  United  Provinces.  That  the  reader 
may  have  a  complete  view  of  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  not  only 
recent,  but  distant  portions  of  history,  as  the  proximtte 
causes  of  quarrel  originated  in  very  remote  circumstances. 
From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
,  two  parties  existed,  which  alternately  predominated.  The 

one  consisted  of  the  adherents  of  the  princes  of  Orange, 
the  first  champions  and  successful  vindicators  of  their 
righu  and  liberties ;  the  other,  of  those  who  either  by 
birth  inherited,  or  by  fortune  or  merit  acquired,  rank  and 
influence.  Ciratitude  for  recent  delivery  was  about  to 
confer  on  William  I.  prince  of  Orange,  a  limited  heredi- 
tary sovereignty,  when  assassination  prevented  the  design 
from  being  accomplished.*     Maurice,  his  son   and  suc- 

a  Sec  Walm*!  Hntorj  of  PhiHp  II. 
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cessor  in  the  stadtholdership,  being  then  a  boy,  could  not    CHAP, 
profit  by  the  occasion  while  it  lasted,  and  notwithstanding 


the  splendour  of  his  subsequent  exploits,  the  services  ^j^^ 
which  he  performed,  and  the  prosperity  and  glory  to  which 
b€  raised  the  republic,  was  never  able  to  recover  the  op« 
portunit}^  He  and  his  successors  naturally  looked  back 
with  regret  to  that  sovereignty  which  they  ha4  almost 
obtained,  and  endeavoured  to  enlarge  to  the  utmost  extent 
their  official  powers  as  stadtholders*  The  principal  citi- 
zens, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  grown  up  along  with 
the  fortune  of  the  state,  not  only  opposed  their  designs, 
but  endeavoured  to  limit  their  power,  which  they  consi'^ 
dered  as  becoming  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  inimi- 
cal to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  bitterness 
of  such  a  contest  soon  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  no- 
bles all  the  signal  benefits  which  had  been  conferred  on 
the  state  by  the  successive  heroes  of  the  Orange  family. 
Great  generals  seemed  no  longer  necessary  in  a  season  of 
peace  and  prosperity ;  nor  did  it  follow,  because  it  had 
hitherto  so  proved,  that  every  prince  of  Orange  was  to 
be  an  illustrious  captain ;  therefore  the  aristocratic  party 
proposed  the  total  abolition  of  the  office  of  stadtholder, 
and  the  distribution  of  its  various  powers  among  their 
own  leaders.  Such  was  the  origin  and  foundation  of  that 
republican  faction  which  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
Holland,  and  which,  under  various  denominations^ .  sub- 
sisted from  the  days  of  prince  Maurice  and  Barneveldt 
to  modem  times.  It  was  the  constant  and  obvious  policy 
of  France,  to  maintain  her  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Holland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  restrain  and  weakbn, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  power  and  political  activity  of 
the  republic.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange  were 
generally  inimical  to  the  views  of  France,  and  linked  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  Britain.  This  state  of  affairs  oc- 
casioned a  permanent  enmity  between  France  and  the 
house  of  Orange,  and  naturally  produced  an  intimate 
connexion  between  that  monarch  and  the  aristocratic 
party.  France  diligently  cultivated  her  influence  with 
the  anti-stadtholderian  faction  of  Holland.  William  III. 
succeeded  to  the  stadthoklerate  when  he  was  only  a  child  y 
and  during  his  minority,  the  nobles,  under  the  name  of 
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IDS  LoBnrstcin  party,  became  extremely  powerful,  and 
itsEx  htzdtd  by  the  celebrated  de  Wit,  were  able  totally 
i:  I'doiish  the  office :  the  violent  irruption  of  Lewis  XIV* 
s=SD  Holland,  however,  prompted  the  states  to  raise  to 
povcr  the  party  and  individual  most  inimical  to   France, 
axid  most  able  to  repress  the  unjustifiable  ambition  of  that 
aspiring  neighbour.     1  he  deliver}'  of  his  countr}'  by  Wil- 
liam IIL ;  the  very  high  charai.ter  and  great  influence  of 
that  prince,  which  was  increased  by  his  power  fi  om  the 
time  he  became  king  of  England;  the  resentment  of  the 
Dutch  against  the  French,  and  their  alarm  from  the  ambi- 
tious politics  of  Lewis;  repressed  the  party  which  derivedits 
chief  support  from  Gallic  policy.     On  the  death  of  William 
IIL  the  stadtholderate  became  extinct,  the  states  not  choos- 
ing to  renew  it  in  favour  of  that  part  of  his  family  which 
h»d  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Orange  as  well  as  to  the 
principal  part  of  his  inheritance.      Union,  however,  of 
views  do J  iuten::»ts  «  UcL  England,  in  repelling  the  ambi- 
tion of  the   If'rxitcb*.  Mid   cpfo&ing    the  succession  of  a 
Bourbon   i>rtiK.%*    '.v    :!Jv'    :>rvr.e   of  Spain,  rendered  the 
stittct^  .^'iivrni  :n/  u^k^    «r.jx?cal  to  Lewis,  and   friendly  to 
Kiij^iaiiii  niv*  '»»v  otrirv;r,-r,  than  they  had  been  when  Wil- 
'i»ai  i^owMvM  n/w»  v^^Aj-rrics:  and  the  ability  and  address 
ji  Mju»bu4uu>^»  «*,w.rcd  such  personal  influence  with  the 
aaii.!»   .^tuvttu^  H-rjii  the   French   party  was   not  able  to 
Jcitat  :ii*;   ftvMtfcrrt*  of  the  grand  alliance.     Towards  the 
cud  oi  ^ucv'^i   Anne*s  reign,  the  Dutch  were  closely  con- 
uc^uu  with  the  ontigallican  party  in  England  ;   but  during 
the  |Xiicv\  which  lasted  for  so  many  years  after  the  treaty 
ot'  I'u^'clit,  the  French  party  in  Holland  appears  to  have 
fuiucd  icromul.     The  cooperation  of  the  Dutch  with  Bri- 
taiu   ai^d   the  house  of  Austria  in  the   war  which  com- 
otcncvd  in  IT-iO,  was  ver\'  inefficient;  and  to  the  influence 
of  the   partisans  of  France  may,  in  a  great   degree,  be 
Ascribed  that  failure  of  Dutch  exertion,  which  prevented 
the  extraordinar\-  efforts  of  the  British  troops  from  be- 
ing victi>rious  at  Fontenoy.    The  same  want  of  cordiality 
In  the  cause  was  obvious  in  other  actions,  particularly  in 
the  battle  of  Laffelt.      In  consequence  of  their  victories, 
the  French  penetrated  into  Dutch  Flanders,  and  prepared 
to  descend  on    the   island  of  Zealand,      Perceiving  the 
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danger  which  impended  from  the  progress  of  the  French,  CHAP, 
the  Dutch  determined  to  have  recourse  to  a  measure  ^.^^^^v^^^ 
that  had  formerly  saved  them  from  ruin,  and  to  declare  |7gQ. 
the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder.  In  the  year  1748,  the 
oflEice  was  renewed  in  full  plenitude  of  power  in  favour 
of  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  additional  security 
of  being  rendered  hereditary  not  only  in  the  male,  but  the 
female  lines  of  his  family.  This  settlement  appeared  to 
cut  oiF  entirely  the '  views  of  the  adverse  faction ;  but 
though  depressed,  or  at  least  withheld  from  any  means  of 
political  exertion,  they  were  still  potent  and  numerous, 
and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  which  should 
operate  as  a  signal  for  union  and  exertion.  The  prince  of 
Orange  dying  in  1751,  and  leaving  his  son,  the  present 
prince,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  the  l9ng  minority  much 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  stadtholderian  party.^  and 
the  Gallican  faction  became  powerful.  At  the  com- 
nnencement  of  the  seven  years'  war,  Britain  claimed  six 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  promised  as  auxiliaries  by  a 
defensive  treaty ;  but  the  Dutch  refused  to  comply,  and 
became  the  carriers  of  contraband  goods  with  impunity, 
until  Mr.  Pitt  was  raised  to  the  head  of  affairs.  They 
even  privately  cooperated  with  our  French  enemies,  while, 
a  French  party  openly  avowed  its  enmity  to  this  country. 
The  French  interest  having  rapidly  advanced  during  the 
nonage,  continued  tOxbe  very  powerful  even  during  the 
administration,  of  the  present  prince,  and  used  every  arti- 
fice to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  against  the  great 
naval  power,  and  particularly  the  increase  of  commerce, 
which  Britain  had  attained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  and  sentiments  in  Hoi-  Hoiiind 
land,  when  war  broke  out  between  Ihis  countiy  and  her  the  revolt- 
colonies.  .  •  From  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  Dutch  ^fg,^^**' 
had  decretl}^  favoured  America,  but  became  more  open  in 
assistance   as  the   fortune  of  England  began  to  decline, 
and  as  her  enemies  multiplied.     Holland  protected  Ame-    ^ 
rican  ships  when  laden  with  plunder  taken  from  British 
merchants,  and  even  suffered  a  provincial  pirate   to  taJce 
refuge  in  the  Texel;  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  she 
assisted  our  enemies,  and  in  America  our  rovolted  sub- 
jects.    In  Europe,  contrary  both  to  the  general  law  of 
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CHAP,    natioiis  and  to  specific  treaties,  she  conTcjed  waifike 

^^^''    to  our  enemies.     Holland  had  sent  an  armed  foicc  to  pn* 

17S0L     ^^^^  ^^^  ships  from  acting,  according  to  the  htm  id 

and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  particular  treatiea,  in 

ing  ships  which  should  be  suspected  of  uuttyhig 

Stores.     Her  admiral,  count  Byland^  fired  upon 

ships  that  were  sent  to  examine  her  Tesaeb  m  die 

Hemo^     prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  1674;    and  ▼mrioiia 

1^^*^^  represenutions  and  remonstrances  were  made  by  Gnat 

Britain^  to  the  states  general,  but  without  effect.     Gfctt 

Britain,  when  pressed  by  so  many  enemies,  dcmsuided  Ae 

succours  which  were  stipulated  by  different  treatiea,  wai 

especially   that  of    1716,^  but  obtained   no  satiafiKloij 

answer.      All  these    circumstances,  combined  with  kr 

accession  to  the  armed  neutrality,  not  only  in^catcdt  ht 

manifested,  in  the  republic^  a  disposition  hoatilc  to  ha 

natural  allv  and  most  liberal  benefKtor. 

An  incident  now  happened,  which  diaco¥ered  to 


oTatmn^  extent  the  enmitv  of  this   pretended  friend  waa  carried 

Wtvevn 

tkr  Uvicli   I^Ii**  Henry  Laurens,  late  president  of  the  American 


^^°^  grcss,  had   been   appointed  ambassador  to  Hcdland, 

was  captured  in  a  Philadelphia  ship  in  the  beginning  of 
September  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  by  a  Briliiii 
frigate.  The  package  which  ccmtained  his  papers  had 
been  thrown  overboard,  but  its  bulk  preventing  it  finaa 
suddenly  sinking,  it  was  saved  by  die  boldness  and  del* 
teri:y  of  a  British  seaman,  and  most  of  the  papers  reco- 
vered from  the  effects  of  the  water.  Mr.  Laurens  being 
brought  to  England,  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  higk 
trtas4.tQ.  When  interrogated,  he  made  no  answer  to  aay 
question  of  importance,  but  his  papers  were  suficieBlif 
explicit.  A  treaty  of  amitv'  and  commerce  betwcca 
America  and  Holland  appeared  to  have  been  in  agitatioa 
for  more  tham  two  years,  and  Mr.  Laurens  was  to  bring 
the  same  to  a  conclusion.  The  negotiators  on  the  side  of 
Holland,  were  M.  Van  Burkcl,  pensionary  and  counsd- 
lor  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam  (an  officer  of  great  weight 
and  power),  with  other  members  of  the  registry,  assisted 


J«kX^  \v>rkip»  m*l  th<  l)Kac&  ;  Slat*;  l*^?tfr%  irn\ 
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by  some  great  commercial  houses  of  that  city.  Sir  Jo-  CHAP« 
'seph  Yorke,  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was 
immediately  instructed  how  to  proceed :  he  accordingly  j^^q, 
expostulated  in  strong  memorials  to  the  states  general, 
and  represented  to  them  the  clandestine  correspondence 
which  Amsterdam  had  long  been  carrying  on  with  rebels 
against  a  sovereign  to  whom  the  republic  was  joined  in 
the  strictest  ties  of  friendship.  He  therefore  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  not  only  a  formal 
disavowal  of  so  irregular  a  conduct,  but  insisted  on  speedy 
satisfaction  adequate  to  the  offence,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  pensionary  Van  Burkel  and  his  accomplices,  as 
disturbers  of  the  public,  and  violators  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  To  this  remonstrance  an  immediate  answer  not 
liavitig  been  given,  its  substance  was  repeated  in  still 
Stronger  terms,  accompanied  by  the  following  intimation : 
^  His  majesty,  by  the  complaints  made  through  his  am» 
^  bassador,  has  placed  the  punishment  and  the  reparation 
^  in  the  hands  of  your  high  mightinesses ;  and  it  will 
^  not  be  until  the  last  extremity,  that  is  to  say^  in  case  of 
^  a  denial  of  justice,  or  of  silence,  which  must  be  inter* 
^  preted  as  a  refusal,  that  the  king  will  take  them 
*^  upon  himself."*'  Here  one  nation  complained  to  another 
of  an  injury  received  from  subjects  of  that  other,  and 
demanded  public  disavowal  and  punishment  of  the 
aggressors.  It  rested  with  the  other  nation,  either  to 
disavow  the  act  and  punish  the  actors,  or  by  refusing 
satisfaction  justify  what  had  been  done.  The  latter  alter- 
native the  states  general  chose ;  they  did  not  answer  the 
memorial,  and  thus  compelled  the  British  sovereign  to 
seek  by  force  that  redress  which  peaceable  application 
could  not  obtain.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  received  orders  to  Rupture 
withdraw  from  the  Hague ;  and  that  step  was  followed,  ^g^^,  ^ ' 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  by  a  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties against  Holland.  Manifestoes  followed  from  both 
parties ;  but,  on  considering  the  whole  circumstances  of  ^»*tch  »pe 
the  case,  an  impartial  reader  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  •on. 
the  Dutch  were  the  aggressors. 


d  See  State  I'apen  from  Not.  18,  to  Dec.  29, 1780,  relatire  to  a  ruptait 
inth  Holland. 
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Meeting 
of  parlift- 
ment 


On  the  3l8t  of  October  parliament  met,  and,  befiNt 
they  proceeded  to  business^  ministers  proposed   m  new 
speaker.     Sir  Fletcher  Norton  had  frequendy  thwarted 
and  censured  administration,  and  given  umbrage  to  the 
court  party;  but  he   excited  the- greatest  displeasure  in 
1777,  when,  on  presenting  bills  for  paying  the  civil  list 
debts,  he  made  a  speech  enlarging  on  the  magnificence  of 
the  commons,  and  recommending  economy  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  gift.     Ministers  considering  such  an  advi- 
ser as  by  no  means  proper  for  being  speaker  of  the  house, 
embraced  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  dismissing 
him  from  that  office.      With  this  view  they  praised  the 
ilrmness,  prudence,  and  diligence,  with  which  he  had  dii* 
chargt*d  his  laborious  duties,  but  lamented  that  his  ante 
7,c»\  and  indefatigable  efforts  had  very  much  impaired  ik 
constitution:  actuated  In-  a  grateful  regard  to  the  eaK 
:\i\il  hcnlth  of  so  valuable  a  member,  the  house,  accorcK 
\\\^  w  ministers,  ought  to  relieve  him  from  so  trouble* 
>vMuo  nn  employment,  and  substitute  a  more  able-bodied 
\\\i\\\  to  preside  over  the  commons.     They  therefore  le- 
voinmcniled  Mr.  Cornwall,  as  a  gendeman  in  every  other 
IS  Mprct  qualified  for  the  speaker's  chair,  and  also  posseti- 
liig  sufficient  corporal  vigour.     Opposition  expressed  the 
^i^atest  contempt  for  the  ridiculous  farce  that  ministen 
W(Tii  acting,  and  imputed  the  proposed  dismissal  to  miaif- 
ttiial   restrntment  on   account    of   sir    Fletcher's   upright 
conduct.      On  a  division,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  CornvaU 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  203  to  13-k 

His  majesty's  speech,  after  expressing  confidence  in 
llie  loyal  and  patriotic  dispositions  and  wishes  of  his  pco- 
|>le,  described  the  mighty  everts  of  France  and  Spain  to 
Kup{>ort  the  American  rebellion,  and  destroy  the  com* 
mvrce  and  reduce  the  power  of  Britain ;  the  glonow 
ciforts  and  brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arms  by  sea 
and  land,  which  had  frustrated  the  designs,  and  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  our  enemies;  and  his  confi- 
dence, that  continuance  in  these  exertions  would  bring  the 
war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  After  the  repetition  of 
reiterated  arguments  against  the  origin  and  conduct  of 
the  American  war,  opposition  desceiided  to  the  events  of 
the   last  campaign,  and  ir.sibtcd  that,  though  liie  victorits 
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were  most  8plen4idly  honourable  to  the  British  forces,    CHAP, 
they  did  not,  in  the  result,  advance  the  ministerial  object  ^-^^^^ 
of  conquering  America.     They  had  often  predicted,  that      ^^90. 
certain  successful  operations  would  terminate  the  war; 
but  as  often  as  the  predictions  were  made,  they  were  fal- 
sified.     British  soldiers  and  sailors  fought  valiantly   in 
die   year   1780,  as  they  had   always  fought;  they  had 
gained  battles   and  taken   towns,  but  to  what   purpose? 
Could  any  man  say,  that  the  conquest  of  America  was 
less  distant,  than  when  we  had   driven  our   colonies  to 
revolt  ?  . 

Mr.  Fox,  resuming  his   usual   function  of  accusing  Mr.  Foi't 
ministers,  gave  notice  that  he  should  after  the  holidays  ^^[^ 
move,  first,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich;  ttfiom 
and  then  for  bringing  him  to  condign  punishment :  that  He1!St 
he  should  founS  the  motions  on  two  different  causes;  for  ^J^ 
advising  his  majesty  to  promote  sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  t^M 
government  of  Greenwich  hospital ;  and  for  the  shame-  iJJJj^f*"'*' 
fol  neglect  of  the  navy.     Sir  Hugh    Palliser  had  '  not 
taken  his  seat  as  member  for  Huntingdon,  when  Mr.  Fox 
intimated  his  intention  of  censuring  his  recent  appoint- 
ment; but  being  informed  of  this  intimation,  he  speedily  . 
repaired  to  the  house,  in  order  personally  to  support  his 
own  cause.     The  4th  of  December  being  the  day  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  navy  estimates  into  consideration,  it 
was  presumed  that  Mr.  Fox  would  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  the   conduct  and  late   appointment  of 
Palliser ;  that  gentleman  therefore  resolved  to  appear  in 
vindication  of  his  character.   ^  Mr.  Fox  commenced  his 
attack :  sir  Hugh  Palliser  (he  said)  had  been  convicted 
of  a  false  and  malicious  accusation  against  his  superior 
officer,  and,  on  charges  exhibited  against  himself,  barely 
acquitted  by  a  court  martial ;  nevertheless,  he  was  pro* 
n|oted  to  a  post  of   distinction  and  profit,  which  had 
heretofore  been  held  by  men  of  the  first  naval  merit,  and 
was  intended  as  a  retreat  and  reward  to  those  who  had 
essentially  served  their  country.     Thi^  appointment,  he 
considered,  as  the  highest  insult  that  could  be  offered  to 
the  navy,  and  the  greatest  stigma  that  could  be  affixed  to 
the  service.     He  did  not  blame  the  person  who  accepted 
that  place,  but  the  first  lord  of  the  admirnltv,  whose  con- 
VOL.  II.  X  X  ' 
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CMAP-    duct  in  it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  their  inquiry.  Ldrd 
*^^.^^  North  answered  Mr.  Fox,  and  displayed  one  of  his  chief 

1780.  parliamentary  excellences,  ability  and  readiness  of  reply. 
The  appointment  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser  (he  said)  was  not 
the  act  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  alone,  but  of 
the  other  ministers  also.  Mr.  Fox's  principal  objection 
to  the  nomination  was,  that  the  court  martial  upon  admiral 
Keppel  had  imputed  unworthy  motives  to*  his  accuser. 
Therein  that  tribunal  had  exceeded  it^  jurisdictions  the 
€0,urt  did  not  sit  on  admiral  Palliser,  but  on  admiral  Kep- 
pel. They  had  not  heard  Palliser  in  his  own  defence, 
but  pronounced  an  injurious  opinion,  without  establishing 
its  grounds.  The  second  objection  of  Mr.  Fox  4iras, 
that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  been  barely  acquitted ;  but  his 
interpretation  was  confuted  by  the  sentence  itself,  and 
especially  the  following  words :  ^^  The  coift't  having  taken 
^^  the  whole  of  the  evidence  into  consideration,  both  on 
^'  the  part  of  the  prosecution  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the 
^  prisoner,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  sir  Hugh 
^^  Palliser,  was  so  far  from  being  reprehensible  on  the  27th 
^^  and  28th  of  July,  that  in  many  parts  it  appeared  exem- 
^'  plary  and  highly  meritorious."  Exemplary  conduct 
meant  such  as  was  a  proper  example  for  other  officers  to 
follow,  and  a  fit  object  for  imitation.  According  to  this 
natural  and  true  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  minis- 
ter contended  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  undoubtedly  an 
object  of  requital;  and  after  his  conduct  had  been  de- 
clared highly  meritorious  and  exemplary,  administration 
would  have  been  criminally  culpable  if  they  had  neglected 
to  give  a  suitable  reward.  On  the  6th  of  December  the 
recess  took  place,  and  parliament  did  not  again  meet  until 

1781.  the  25th  of  January.  Papers  respecting  the  rupture  with 
Holland  were  laid, before  the  houses.  Ministers  entered 
into  a  detailed  vindication  of  their  proceedings,  to  prove 
that  the  Dutch  had  viojated  both  general  neutrality  and 
particular  treaties ;  they  contended,  that  as  we  had  applied 
in  vain  for  redress,  hostilities  were  therefore  unavoidable. 
Opposition  members,  with  their  usual  ingenuity,  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  our  enemy  to  be  in  the  right,  and  th^ 
British  government  to  be  in  the  wrong;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  contrasted  the  present  system  respecting  conti- 
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fiental  connexions,  with  the  policy  of  former  periods  since    CHAP, 
'the  revolution.     Ministers  replied,  that  their  object  was    ^^^'* 
the  same  as  the  purposes  of  William  and  Anne,  tav^hum-      i^^i 
Ide  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  that  the  Dutch  had,  con- 
trary to  wisdom  and  their  own  interest,  changed  their 
Pleasures,  and,  misled  by  a  factious  party,  assisted  their 
satural  enemies  against  their  natural  friends*     In  answer 
to  fanciful  analogies,  ta:ken  from  remote  and  dissimilar 
|ieriods  of  history,   and  theories  built  upon  these,  they 
referred  to  the  existing  case,  as  proved*by  authentic  docu- 
ments, to  evince  thait  Holland  was  the  aggressor,  and  by 
refusing  satisfaction  had  forced  Britain  to  go  to  war. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Mr.   Fox,  in  pursuance  of  ^snotei 
Ilia  notice,  moved,  that  the  appointment  of  sir  Hugh  Pal-  tbel^hT** 
liser  to   be  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  after  he  had  Jf  |j|f 2^ 
been  declared  by  a  court  martial  guilty  of  having  preferred  i^aiUaar. 
•  malicious  and  ill-foi^ided  accusation  against  his  .com- 
manding officer,  was  a  measure  totally  subversive  of  the 
discipline,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  navy.    He 
exhibited  the  whole  detail  of  the  proceedings   by  or  con- 
cemir.g  admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser,  with  all  their  conse- 
qtiences,  real  and  supposed,  in  one  view,  in  order  to  sup- 
port by  his  former  arguments  the-present  motion.  Ministers 
having  replied  by  repeating  their  former  reasonings,  offered 
an  amendment  destructive  of  the  original  proposition,  and 
carried  it  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

'While  Mr.  Fox  was  thus  eagerly  employed  in  attack-  Mr.  Burke 
ing  ministry,  Mr.  Burke  again  attempted  to  introduce  his  hiT^  of 
plan  for  financial  reform ;  and  from  ^the  new  parliament  ^j?2£!^ 
professed  to  expect  a  support  which  he  had  not  experien- 
eed  from  the  former.  The  bill  itself  not  being  changed 
since  the  former  year,  and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Burke  having 
then  brought  forward  every  important  argument  that  could 
be  adduced,  the  substance  of  his  reasoning  on  the  present 
occasion  was  necessarily  similar  to  his  arg^uments  in  the 
preceding  session  :  the  bill  was  thrown  out  at  the  second 
reading,  by  a  majority  much  smaller  than  for  a  long  time 
bad  usually  voted  in  favour  of  ministry. 

The  di'hate  previous  to  this  division  is  remarkable  for 
a  xircurastance  distinct  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 


plus  of  conduct,  undisturbed  by  the  ridicule  of  friroli^, 
and  unseduced  bv  the  allurements  of  vice.  At  the  uid- 
vcnttr,  he  was  deemed  far  superior  to  ordinary  men,  ud 
as  one  destined  to  transcend  his  contemporaries  as  mudl 
in  the  highest  deliberative  and  executive  departmepti  of 
public  life,  as  he  then  surpassed  them  in  tbe  erudition  and 
science  of  academic  rcliremenl.  Some  of  his  friends  >t 
Cambridge  .proposed  that  he  shnuld  stand  candidate  for 
rrprcsentin([  the  unirersity  in  parliament,  but  declining 
this  honour  unlc&s  unacimouKly  offered,  he  was  returned 
for  Poole.  In  the  speech  which  he  now  dcTiTcred,  Mr. 
Pitt  fully  jusiified  the  uilicipations  of  the  public,  and  was 
con<>iih'ivd  from  that  time  as  an  important  accession  to 
pnrlinmentary  .t)>i)ity.  Alihoui^  the  >'oan5  orator  voted 
and  siw>ke  on  ihc  side  of  opj^ositicn,  he  did  not  connect 
htmsi-ll  wiili  .rty  of  its  ra<-inl>rrs  as  a  pa^t^■,  but,  lilce  his 
rvnowiu-d  fatUir,  fn.-  (nmnl  tniirciv  to  himself,  without 
tcrkiBjjcminimf  thmugS  the  coUccjivc  infiuenceor  acom- 
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Violation*  The  same  session  brought  another  splendid  chap. 
addition  to  parliamentary'  genius  :  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  far  ^t^^Jl^ 
surpassing  all  contemporary  writers,  and  indeed  all  of  the  |^g| 
eighteenth  centur}%  in  comic  poetry,  first  exhibited  in  the  Th»  eeU- 
senate  that  strong,  brilliant,  and  versatile  genius,  which  mie  poet» 
hsd  acquired  the  dramatic  palm  merely  because  its  posses-  ^J^^|f^* 
sor  had  chosen  that  species  of  intellectual  exercise.  estnumK- 

SiR  Philip  Jennings  Clarke,  notwithstanding  his  |^ili^top«. 
repeated  defeats,  resumed  his  design  of  excluding  contract-  ^*^*^ 
ors  from  a  seat  in  the  house.  A  bill  which  he  brought  in 
ibr  that  purpose,  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  ;  and  a  bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Crewe,  to  restrain  revenue  officers  from  votinff  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

India  affairs  now  came  before  the  house  :  petitions  liuUiaf. 
were  presented  from  the  natives  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  extenrffvlr 
Orissa,  complaining  that  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  P^JjJ^j""* 
established  by  the  act  of  1/73,  had  greatly  exceeded  its  mem. 
powers ;  that  it  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  persons  whom 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  sub- 
ject to  its  decrees  ;  that  it  had  taken  cognisance  of  mat- 
ters both   originally  and  pending  the  suit,  the  exclusive 
determination  of  which  the  petitioners  humbly  conceived  it 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  and  parliament  to 
leave   to   other   courts  ;  that  the  judges  considered  the 
criminal  law  of  England  as  in  force  and  binding  upon  the 
natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  customs  by  which  they  bad  formerly  been  governed. 
Petitions  were  presented  to  parliament   by  three  classes, 
who  were  affected  by  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  jurisdiction  ;  first,  by  the  governor 
general  and  council ;  secondly,  by  the  agents  of  the  British 
subjects  ;  and   thirdly,   by  the  East  India  company.     A 
select  committee  was,  at  the  instance  of  general  Smith, 
appointed  to  consider  India  affairs,  and  the  proposer  was 
nominated   chairman.     To  this  committt-e  the   petitions 
were  referred :  the  investigation  of  their  grounds  produced 
S  variety  of  information,  which  afterwards  extended   the  ^ 
objects  of  the   inquiry  to  deliberative  and  executive  acts, 
as  well  as  judicative,  and  eventually  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  very  celebrated  prosecution.     All  parties  appeared, to 
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CHAP,    agree,  that  in  the  imperfect  state   of  their  knovUdge'sf 
^^_'     facts  it  was  proper  to  proceed  with  great  caution  and  deli- 
cacy, yet  on  a   summary  review,  the   chief  membets  of 
both  Bides  appeared  to  think,   that  there  were  among  the 
company's  servants  counteracting  interests  that  vety  mate- 
rially injured  the  value  of  India  possessions.     The  select 
committee  having  been  appointed  in  Fehi-uary,  had  aim- 
dy  presented  a  long  report,   when   iuielligence  arrived  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Carnatic,  as  induced  the  min- 
ister to  propose  a  secret   committee,   for   the   purpose  of 
inquiring  into    the  general    management  of  the    state  of 
affairs  in  India,  including  the  farther  investigation  of  die 
subjects  suggested   by  the  petitions.     After  some  (Ejec- 
tions from  opposition  to  the  secrecy,  the  motion  was  car* 
ried,  a  committee  was  chosen  from  both  sides  of  the  house, 
•nebufbr  and  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  appointed  chairman.     In  conte. 
muMr!     quence  of  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,   a  bill  wbi 
Henn        proposed  by  nneral  Smith,  fdr   a  new  regulation  of  dte 
IhiDdu.       '      "^  ,  ^,.  .      -     '  ,  .  ,        ,,  .  , 

supreme  judicature  in   India,   which,   alter  some   partiu 

Qoeitiani    changes  was  passed  into  a  law. 

fbr^^iure  The  minister  submitted  various  propositions  to  the 

doo  re-  house  respecting  Indian  affairs,  but  rather  as  subjects  of 
S^propo-  discussion  than  as  me;isurcs  for  adoption.  Of  these  the 
«cd  by  kmi  most  important  were.  Whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
throw  the  trade  to  India  open  ;  to  grant  a  monopoly  to 
another  company ;  or  to  bestow  a  new  charter  on  the  pre- 
sent company,  and  TLscrve  to  the  public  a  great  share  of 
their  proiits  ?  Whelhcr.it  would  be  proper  for  the  crown 
to  take  the  terriforial  possessions  nnd  revenues  entirely 
into  its  own  hands  or  to  leave  them  to  the  management 
of  a  mercantile  company  ?  These  topics  underwent  a 
viiriety  of  discussion,  but  without  producing  any  efficient 
resulution  during  the  present  session.  As  themes,  how- 
ever, of  refli;ction  and  argument,  they  turned  the  attention 
of  members  to  the  contemplation  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
prepared  them  fin-  understanding  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  such  plans  as  should  be  afterwards  proposed.  Lord 
North  introduced  a  temporary  and  short  bill,  continuing 
the  company's  liiotiopnly  for  a  limited  time,  until- a  more 
permanent  and  comprehensive  plan  should  be  formed.  By 
this-bill   the  company  was  to  pay  four  hundred  and|  tw» 
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thousand  pounds  to  government,  as  a  share  of  its  past  pro-     CHAP, 
fits,  and  also  an  annual  sum  in  future. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  duke  of  Bolton  proposed  an 
inquiry  relative  to  the  capture  of  the  East  and  West  India 
convoy,  in  the  course  of  which  much  censure  was  passed 
on  the  general  conduct  of  the  navy  ;  but  his  grace  at  length 
withdrew  his  motion.  Although  the  riots  had  damped  Petiiionr 
the  spirit  ot  association,  yet  some  of  the  counties  continued  ties  for  th« 
to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  prociirinir  a  redress  of"^?*"^**^ 
grievances,  and  appointed  delegates  to  give  support  and 
efficacy  to  their  acts.  These,  as  acting  for  their  constitu- 
ents, having  assembled,  prepared  a  petition  to  the  house 
of  commons,  stating  the  alleged  grievances,  and  the  desi- 
red redress.  There  were  many  who,  admitting  the  exis- 
tence of  them,  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  yet  totally 
disapproved  of  such  a  convention.  The  petition  was 
therefore  subscribed  by  three  several  delegates,  in  their 
individual  and  not  their  collective  capacities.  When  pre- 
sented however  to  parliament,  the  powers  that  had  been 
assumed  by  delegates  were  the  chief  subjects  of  animad- 
version by  the  opposers  of  the  petition,  which  was  reject- 
ed by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twelve,  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty- five.  The  house  of  commons  on  this  occasion 
shewed  a  jealous  vigilance  of  an  encroachment  on  the 
established  constitution,  by  discountenancing  a  representa- 
tive system  which  was  formed  by  detached  individuals, 
and  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  an  inconvenience  that 
had  arisen  from  the  marriage  act  1751,  produced  the  cor- 
rection of  a  clause  in  that  l:iw.  It  had  been  enacted,  that 
no  marriage  could  be  valid  unless  it  was  solemnized  in  a 
church  or  other  place  wherein  the  celebration  of  nuptials 
was  lawful  before  the  act.  A  pauper  who  had  been  mar- 
ried in  a  chapel  erected  after  that  period,  being  sent  with 
a  large  family  to  the  parish  wherein  he  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  a  settlement  as  a  married  man,  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that,  not  having  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  he  was  not  a  married  man.  An  application 
was  made  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  ;  and  the  judges 
though  they  lamented  the  hardness  of  the  case,  yet,  in 
conformity  to  the  statute,  were  under  the  necessity  of  jus- 
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— r^    :-?        ■    -TTT^-      T'-.rr uirn    'm:   :;LTiorancc   or  inad- 
— .-:=—         ~-   'irrrirs  .-n:,    ::e  .yj-TTTiien,  many  marriag^cs 
-T-    jLin:     is:e    rr-miiiiircr-  ina  ^at  numbers  of  inno- 
-z     —   r^-r-    — =^  -1  i::-    aisiumi  conduct  or  intention 
--      STT  "-■-   -ar-cTs    T  rt:    'jjaCardised*      Lord 

*■  --■•   -rr— — T--^.  .  -:i-^:    I  -ciTT  --':t:vc  optrrntion,legal- 
-T      -in        :j — •-■':*.    ^'.:    iqii'.muinq;  their  issue.     So 
.n.    -r::::!  -r  .    :ii -^pj   :E:innnousiy  and  speedily 
^. :     — -     -rrr:_a     f   :nis   particular  clause  led 
ai_    .  r    -r  TurrMi:*:  itr  in  general  ;  and 

-T--=  'I.-.    -!:ir:  -*  '/ -x.  vrir^  -mploying  the  argu- 
.     r-:  •     r.  -    3   ; T-:?f ^ *,;::? jn  lo  the  bill  in  1751, 
:     .:r.:.r-..-:icLl    ^ijility    by  his    father, 
.J..     -  •;-.     i    T!-    J.-V,    in'i  brought    in  a  bill 
,z    1    '  1^  -:;.'-'.ji  without  a  division. 
■:    .  :      »:■,.:<:   ii         ■•.•-^:    :he    subject  in  a  light 
.     .....J         ■■-'.;:  J  Liidir.ation  of  the  con- 

*«'^'  -      ^    r:c     .  .    .r:  .r'O'.i  of  proper  marriages. 

.-\>-      \^"  >-•*..    *   '.-ini'r'jnt  opinion,  and 

,:    It-   :•.:.  _:     :!    pariiLS,  the  sanction 

r     :•:  rv--.    •    i'.:  ■•.s  w.is  requisite  in  that 

•.■■!•:     1    r./r    ":.  t:7.  us  well  as  in  others 

.    ;:   -v  !".       1  : :  rj.irriajTc*  act  (he  aaid) 

■■.....» '1     '^.rv.    ■^.    .  ['"^e    and    misLJiicvous 

•■.     vr*!i.r    .»  :  .  '  v.  T M  had  btcn  the  cause 

•-.     iii'.i  ^-y    iKur'  j  i?t    complaints.      Con- 

•«  Ai'.'^,  n  it'irii  libtrrtv  should  be  sub- 

-.-...     ■*     :  !!v:rrl  '.."^i/Ldimcy ,  these  two  illus- 

-     :!.     :.. -ti''.i     -M    rii!^  incidental    occasion,  a 

•  t,  ^\'•lll!l  w  !»>  i:oc  much  regarded  at  the 

,.; '^^  i  jL-nt  "irv.   ei:^-s  and  events  has  been 

,     ..  .    ,.    ?i    .  «  niii?n  '  .   '  i    li'j  series  and  system  ot 

^:'«..    V  ■:  ■*»  :u   :"U  >  .si'-l  c<:nduct. 

'. ..  i-.'.i.ii .   c  .si>»ii:ti«'ns  ol"  this  year  were  subjects 

n;,  w       :    ..M.iui'.l\''r^i  ■•>.      The  supplies  \veie  grant- 

»  ».  >.:io!t,    ih.'o.;!i  not    without    reproach  of 

:h.'  uscKssne-s,   through   their  misconduct, 


r» 


■      •  > 


V    -no-.    :.tx  :-.^  KriKirs. 


\*  .  -.  V      \  .n->.V' 


\inetv-one  thousand  seamen 
aiu!,  ipcl'ivling  foreign   troops,  a^out  eighty 
.  v>a>.iiid  :.iiiJ:u^n.      The  whole  amount  required  for  the 
...>;c  >ciMCC    was  2:2,458,3371.     To   provide  solargc  a 
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sum,  besides  the  ordinary  means,  with  the   assistance  of    CHAP, 
contributions  from  the  bank  and  East  India  company,  twelve  .^^^^.^ 
millions  werfe  raised  by  a  loan.     The  subscribers  to  this      i-gi 
loan,  for  every  hundred  pounds  contributed,  obtained  one  Extmra- 
hundred  and  fifty  in  annuities,  after  the  rate  of  three  per  of  the  no- 
cent,  per  annum,  and  an  additional  twenty- five  pounds  in  [^e}^"^°** 
an  annuity   at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  which  rate  of  millions. 
interest  was  to  be  continued  until  the  annuity  should    be 
redeemed.     480,0001.  were  raised  by  a  lottery,  the  tickets 
in  which  were   distributed  among  the  subscribers  in  the. 
proportion,  of  four  tickets  for  every  thousand  pounds  sub- 
scribed.     By  comparing  the  terms  of  this  loan  with   the 
price  of  thciseveral  funds  on  which   it  was  negotiated,  it 
was  immediately  seen  that  subscribers  had  a  gain  of  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  besides  the  current  interest,  and  in  fact 
the  omnium  bore  an  immediate  premium  of  ten  per  cent. 
The  bestowal  of  such  very  advantageous  terms  on  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  loan  underwent  a  severe  scrutiny.     Mr. 
Fox  inveighed  against  it,  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  much  less 
favourable  bargain  than  might  have  been  obtained.     The 
minister  had  been  offered  money  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
eight  millions,  at  five  per  cent,  without  any  premium,  and 
had  chosen  to  borrow  it  at  sixteen  per  cent,  for  the  first  year, 
making  near  six  per  cent,  for  ever**,  and  imposing  an  unne- 
cessary annuity  on  this  country,  of  near  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.    Mr.  Fox  contended,  in  very  forcible  reason- 

d  Average  price  of  three  i^ef^ cents. 
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The  carrent  interest  was  for  each   hundred  pooTids  41.  lOs.  in  the  three  per 
ri-nts.  101.  ID  the  four,  and  151.  on  the  loUery  tieketa;  so  that  the  minister  paid  a 
l>renuum  of  nenr  eli'vcMi  per  cent  for  borrowing  at  more  than  legal  interest. 
Inteifst  of  loan  -  -  5        5  0 

Interest  of  premium  -  -  0      10         9 


15 


1 5s.9d  bevond  legal  interest  on  each    1001. 

151    9d    1'2,000,0(KH.    94,5001.    . 
Thnsan  nnnTiifr  of  94|5(K»1.  is  forever  paid  by  this  countr}'  more  than  ^vas  neees- 
sar}'  for  the  R">mr  sum  uf  money,  if  lord  Morth  had  made  the  best  te^ms  he  could 
fur  the  good  of  his  country. 

Vol.  II.  Yy 


The  other  shnres  were  also  distributed  amon^  the  minii- 
ter's  adherents.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  the  lists  of  both 
Bubacribers  and  proposers  should  be  laid  before  the  houses 
Lord  North  by  no  means  consented  to  the  application  tt 
this  test ;  cautiously  avoiding  a  detailed  answer  to  Mr. 
Fox,  he  in  general  declared  that  he  had  made  the  bat 
bargain  he  could,  but  opposed  all  inr^uiry  into  its  c 
Stances.  Hurtful,  Mr.  Foi  observed,  as  the 
waste  was  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  country,  it  WH 
still  more  injurious  to'  political,  by  feeding  comiptioD 
already  so  enormous.  Mr.  Fox  so  completely  discussed 
this  subject,  that  though  afterwards  frequently  debated 
both  by  the  commons  and  the  peers,  no  new  facts  or  argu- 
ments were  adduced. 

The  impartial  historian  cannot  justify  the  public  stew- 
ard for  so  prodigal  a  waste  of  the  public  money  ;  but  muit 
hiiDMir,      exhibit  the  twelve  millions  loan  of   1781  as  very  inconsis- 
wMtt'ful      tent  with   the  char.icter  of  an  able   and    upright    minister. 
S^wheri'"  ^"  the  Other  hand,  however,  he  will  not  hastily  impute  such 
donatives  to  personal  corruption.      The  individual  integrity 
of  lord  North   has  nuvcr  been  impeached;   his   bitterest 
polltif.d  enemies  never  alleged  that  there  was  any  defal- 
cation of  naiional  ireaau.-e  for  his  own  use  ;*  but  what  his 
own  rectitude  prevented  in  himself,  his  inattention  suffer- 
ed in  others.     With  great  talents,  and  manifold  acquire- 
ments, of  an  acute  understanding,  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sitions the  minister  possessed  a  constitutional   indolence, 
which,  whi.-n  mingbd  with  good  nature,  often  allows  to 
friends  and  connexions  much  more  indulgence   than  the 

c  rcvson^il  cnir.it; ,  llic  iimiablc  eliamcler  of  Iliia  nilDi««r,  hu,  I  bclior, 
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stem  austerity  of  rigid  morality  would  permit;  and  in    chap. 
gratifying  the   wishes,  or  promoting  the   interest  of  the     ^^^' 
objects  of  its  attachment,  frequently  transcends  the  bounds      ^^g^ 
of  duty.     From  this  source  probably  arose  the  largesses  ln«fB«i« 
of  a  minister,  than  whom  no  one  did  more  to  serve  his  enu  and 
friends.     At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  bfnevo«eat 
donatives  must  be  imputed  to  political  considerations,  to  tioDs,  with- 
the  desire  of  extending  his  influence,  and  fprtifying  him-  ^^  J^*^. 
self  against  the  formidable  host  by  which  he  was  assailed,  soiation,  ia 
Oh  the  18th  of  July  the  session  was  closed  with  a  situatjoiu. 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  thanked  his  ^-^^ 
parliament  for  their  exertions  during  so  long  and  impor- 
tant a  session.     He  expressed  his  satisfaction  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  difficulties  of  so  complicated  and  extensive 
a  war,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  nation  was  not 
diminished.     He  approved    highly   of  the  consideration 
that  had  been  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  India,  and  trust- 
ed the  business  would  be  resumed  and  completed  at  their 
next  meeting.     '^  Peace  (he  concluded)  is  the  earnest  wish 
*^  of  my  heart,  but  I  have  too  firm  a  reliance  on  the  spirit 
^  and  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  powerful  assistance 
^  of  my  parliament,  and  the  protection  of  a  just  and  all 
^^  ruling  Providence,  to  accept  in  any  terms  and  condi- 
^  tions,  than  such  as  may  consist  with  the  honour  and 
^^  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  permanent  interest  and 
**  security  of  my  people." 
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CHAP.   XXVII. 


East  Indies^-^Hyder  Ally  invades  the  ^Carnatic^^'^olonel 
BatUie  defeats  hiniy  but  is  drawn  into  an  ambuscade^ 
overpowered  by  numbers^  and  destroyed. — Rapid  pro* 
gr^ss  of  Hyder.—^  Consternation  at  Madras*-^ alarm 
reaches  Calcutta. — Sir  Eyre  Coote  sent  to  command  in 
the  Camatic'^'^comparatively  small  army. — Plan  of  ope- 
rations  far  17 Si. -—Successive  victories  over  Hyder^-^ 
Coote  restores  the  British  affairs  in  the  Carnatic* — 
Admiral  Hughes  destroys  Hyder^s  shipping  on  the  Ma* 
lahar  coast — reduces  Dutch  settlements. — Europe.-*^ 
Plans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  when  reinforced  by  the 
Dutch. — French  invade  the  island  of  Jersey — are  at 
first  successful,  but  finally  repelled. — Blockade  of  Gib' 
rciltar — British  fleet  supplies  the  garrison  tuith  provi- 
sions— Spaniards  resolve  tn  *  attempt  its  reduction  by 
storm — immense  preparations  for  this  purpose. — General 
Elliot. — Grand  scheme  for  totally  discomfiting  the  efie- 
mij — bold,  masterly,  and  complete  disposition — sally  of 
November  27th — entirely  destroys  the  enemy^s  prepara- 
tions.— Darby  endeavours  to  bring  the  encmy^s  fleet  to 
battle,  but  iji  vain."— The  combined  feet  of  forty-nine 
ships  of  the  line  sails  to  the  channel — British  feet  of 
thirty  ships  keeps  the  sea.—^The  hostile  Armada,  not* 
xvithstanding  its  superiority,  will  not  venture  an  attack 
— retires  to  harbour. — British  trade  protected.-^ Admi- 
ral Kcmpenfeldt  intercepts  a  French  convoy. — War  with 
Holland. — Action  off  the  Dogger-bank. — Commodore 
Johnstoyie^s  e^^p edition  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope — though 
not  entirely  successful,  captures  several  valuable  prizes. 
— West  Indies.^^Tremendous  hurricane  in  the  Leeward 
Islands — in  y a maica*— humane  endeavours  to  alleviate 
the  distresses. — Campaign  opens. — Reduction  of  St. 
Eustatius. — HollaJid  experiences  the  folly  of  going  to 
war  with  Britain. — De  Grasse  arrives  in  the  West  In- 
dies with  a  greater  feet  than-  the  British. — Admiral 
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Hood^  detached  by  Rodney^  offers  battle  to  the  French — 
thetj  will  not  venture  a  close  engagementy  but  keep  a 
running  fight. — A  French  armament  invades  Tobago — 
small  garrison  there-^^haracter  and  gallant  defence  of 
Governor  Fergusson — his  judicious  and  kind  treatment  of 
his  negroes — their  gratitude^  fidelity ^  and  valour — over^ 
powered  by  numbers^  yields  by  an  honourable  capitula- 
iion. — Rodney  endeavours  to  meet  de  Grasse^  who  avoids 
Oil  encounter. — Spaniards  reduce  West  Florida. — Last 
efforts  of  Brituin  for  the  recovery  of  North  America^^ 
g'tneral  misinformation  and  false  conclusions  ofjninisters 

^.^magnify    every   transient    success sanguine  hopes 

from   the   reduction  of  Carolina  delusive. — Object  and 
■plan  of  the  campaign   17 SI. --^Lord  Cornwallis  begins 
his  march. — Expedition  of  light  troops — defeat   of  the 
enterprising  and  brave    Tarleton^^isadvantage  to  the 
-  British  from  this  disaster.^^Battle  of  Guilford — Corn- 
•  rvallis  successful^  but  with  considerable  loss. — Operations 
of  lord  Rawdon  in  Carolina — enterprise y  skilly  and  ge- 
nius   of  that  commander^  but  by  great  superiority  of 
numbers  is  cut  off  from  communication  with  Cornwallis 
"^returns  to  Britain^— is  succeeded  by  colonel  Stewart,, 
who  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.-^'ormvallis  enters 
Virginia — reaches  Williamsburg^^opposed  by  an  Ameri^ 
can  and  French  forcs^^^sstablishes  himself  at  Gloucester ^ 
in  expectation  of  cooperation  from  general   Clinton. — 
French  and  American  army  near  New  Tork.* — Washing- 
ton projects  to  march  against  Cornwallis^  without  being 
followed  by  Clinton — dexterous  stratagem  by  which  he 
aiverreaches  the  British  commafider'—'with  his  army  joins 
tJie  forces  in  Virginia. — Cornwallis  surrounded'-^xpect- 
ing  succours  from  Clinton  resolves  to  defend  himself  to 
the    last-^-^skilful  and  gallant   defence — a  French  fleet 
blocks  up  the  river^-our  brave  ge?ieral  still  holds  out — 
the  garrison  fast  diminishes — a  general  assault  prepar* 
ed^—ftnding  himself  totally  unable  to  resist^  lord  Corn- 
tvallis  at  length  surrenders. 

WE  left  Hyder  AUy  preparing  to  enter  the  Car-    CHAP, 
natic  :  for   this  purpose  he  had  collected  a  mighty  army.  ^^-^^^^ 
The  force  oq  the  Madras  establishment  amouBted  to  aoout      irsi. 
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thirty  thousand  men,  but  was  dispersed  at  great  distan* 
ces,  either  in  quarters,  garrison,  or  upon  various  detach- 
ed services ;  part  was  employed  in  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  a  very  valuable  detachment  was  on  the  Gumo<Mr  cir- 
car,  under  the  conduct  of  colonel  Baillie*  The  presiden- 
cy of  Madras  was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Hyder's  designs,  and  by  no 
means  employed  prudent  precautions  to  secure'  pass^ 
and  fortify  posts,  to  prevent  his  inroads.  Hyder  hai/ing 
made  his  way  through  the  Ghauts,  on  the  2Sd  of  Julj 
1780  advanced  without  opposition  into  the  level  country, 
with  desolation  and  terror,  while  his  soil;  Tippoo  ^^ib, 
was  sent  to  the  northern  circars.  Hyder  Ally  besieged 
the  city  of  Arcot,  which  its  nabob  defended  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  great  suspicion  of  his  fidelity.  Tip- 
poo Saib  advanced  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  upon  tbe 
northern  circars,  whilst  at  the  opposite  extremity  diiEe^ 
ent  parties  of  the  enemy  were  approaching  to  Madras  ad 
the  borders  of  Tinivelly  country.  Sir  Hector  Manro, 
the  British  general,  formed  the  design  of  compelling 
Hyder  to  raise  the  siege,  and  himself  effecting  a  jnac- 
tion  with  Baillie's  detachment,  which  was  marching  to 
the  south.  Hyder  on  the  approach  of  Munro's  army 
raised  the  siege,  but  occupied  such  a  position  as  intercept- 
ed the  communication  between  colonel  Baillie  and  the 
main  army.  Baillie,  meanwhile,  with  a  force  consisting 
of  above  two  hundred  Europeans  and  eighteen  hundred 
Sepoys,  encountered  Tippoo  Saib  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  at  a  place  called 
Perimbaucum,^  where  he  made  masterly  dispositions  to 
withstand  the  pi-odigious  superiority  of  number.  After 
a  \exy  severe  action  the  British  gained  a  complete  victory, 
but  for  want  of  cavalry  were  unable  to  preserve  their  bag- 
gage. Baillie  found  that  from  the  intervention  of  Hyder's 
army  he  could  not  make  good  a  junction  with  general 
Munro,  and  at  the  same  that  it  would  be  impossible 
long   to  retain   his  present  post  for  want  of  provisions. 


f  S**  MeiQoirs  of  the  iiar  ia  Asia,  from  irSO  to  1781,  br  Dr.  WiHiaiB 
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He  s^nt  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  sir  Hector ;  and    CHAP, 
coloiiel  Fletcher  was  despatched  to  his  assistance,  who,  ^Z^ir^^ 
after  narrowly  escaping   being  betrayed   by   his    guides,      i^gj 
effected  a.  junction  with  Baillie.     Their  detachments  now 
prepared  to  force  their  way  to  the  British  army.      Hyder 
pretended  a  resolution  not  to  oppose  them,  and  to  change 
his  position,  but  really  formed  an  ambuscade  round   the  ^^^'^ 
road  by  which  they  were  to  pass  ;  while  a  body  of  his  caval-  an  amlMw- 
ry,  by  various   movements,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  ^^^' 
English    camp.     On    the    ]Oth    of   September,    Baillie's 
corps  advanced  into  the  toils,  and  were  soon  surrounded 
by  forty  thousand  men,  besides  a  corps  of  European  artil-     • 
kry*      Notwithstanding  this  surprise,  the  English  leader  ^**^2!^ 
made  a  masterly  disposition  and  gallant  resistance.     The  troopt. 
Mysore  troops  were  giving  way  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, and   victory   Appeared   to   be   in  the    hands   of  the 
British,  when  a  fatal  accident  reversed  the  fortune  of  the 
day:  the  tumbrils  which  contained  the  ammunition  sud- 
denly blew  up  with  two  dreadful  explosions  in  the  centre 
of  the  British  lines ;  one  whole  face  of  their  column  was 
entirely  laid  open,  and  their  artillery  overturned  and  de- 
stroyed*    The  destruction  of  men  was  great,  but  the  total 
loss  of  ammunition  was  still  more  dreadful  to  the  survivors* 
Tippoo  Saib  instantly  seized  the  moment  of  advantage,  OTcrpov- 
and  attacked  the  broken  column  with  his  cavalr}*' ;  he  was  ^'^^t]!^ 
aooQ  followed  by  the  French  corps,  the  first  line  of  infan- 
try, and  entirely  overpowered  the  Sepoys  in  the  British 
service,  who,  after  displaying  the  most  intrepid  valour, 
were  cut  to  pieces.      Baillie   himself  being  dangerously 
wounded,  rallied  his  handful  of  Britons,  formed  a  square, 
and  his  soldiers,  without  ammunition,  fighting  with  their 
bayonets,  repulsed  the  Asiatic  host,  until  exhausted  rather 
than  conquered  they  fell,  and  were  trampled  by  horses 
and  elephants*     Among  the  killed  was  the  brave  colonel 
Fletcher;  colonel  Baillie,  and  about  two  hundred  Euro- 
peans, were  taken  prisoners,  and  exposed  to  every  insult 
and  cruelty  that  the  ingenuity  of  barbarians  could  inflict, 
while  nothing  could  exceed  their  sufferings  but  the  mag- 
nanimous and   indignant  fortitude  with  which  they  were 
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CHAP,     borne.'*     This   disaster  threw  the  presidency  into  great 
XXV n.    consternation  and  terror;  the)-  considered  the  Carnatic  on 
j.gj        the  eve  of  being  lost,  and  Madras  itself  in  the   greatest 
Alarm  iit     danger.      Hyder  soon  resumed  the  siege  of  Arcot,  took 
•     it   by   assault  on   the  3d  of  November,  and,  three  days 
after,  the   citadel,  though   capal)le  of  a  much  longer  de- 
reaches       fence  if  the  nabob  had  been  resolutely  faithful.     The  suc- 
i;*l«uiu.     cesses  of  Hyder    caused    alarm    even    at    Calcutta :   the 
supreme  council  placed  little  reliance  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  but  having  resolved  to  assist  that  set- 
tlement, and  wishing  to  be  assured  of  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  their  aid,  they  passed  a  resolution,  entreating  sir 
Sir  Kyrc     Eyre  Coote,  a  member  of  their  own  body  and  commander 
toeom^"*  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
juaiui  in      army  in  the  Carnatic.     The  governor  general  exerted  him- 
tic.  self  to  reinforce  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Hyder,  and 

to  provide   money   for  paying  and  supplying   the  troops. 
It  was  concerted  that  general   Coote  should  sail  immedi- 
atel)''  for  Madras,  while  admiral  Hughes  should  direct  his 
operations  against  the  ports  and  shipping  of  Hyder  on  the 
Malabar  coast.     Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrived  at  Madras  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1 780,  where  he  found  affairs  in  a  more 
dismal  situation  than  he  had  conceived :   Hyder  Ally  had 
taken  every  measure  which  could  occur  to  the   most  ex- 
perienced general,*  to  distress  the  British,  and  to  rer^^er 
*       himself  formidable.     His  military  conduct  was  supported 
by  a  degree  of  political  address  unequalled  by  any  prince 
or  leader  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Hindostan  :   his  army 
was  now  augmented  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Com])ara-  men,  while  the  force   of  general  Coote  did  not  exceed 
iniiiil  seven  thousand.      On  the  conduct  of  the  general,  invigo- 

jirmj.         rating  and  directing  this  small  band,  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  proi)nb!y  of  all  British  India. 

Encouraged  by  his  victories,  Hyder  4iad  besieged 
the  fortresses  of  Vcllore,  Wandewash,  Permacoil,  and 
Chingleput.  Having  called  a  council  of  war,  composed 
of  sir  Hector  Monro,  lord  Prfacleod,  and  general  Stuart, 

h  5>cc  nnrrntive  of  the  •uffcnngs  of  tlic  ofUcer*  and  men,  TUomion'* 
Wki*  ill  Asia,  pnst»:ni. 
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the  commander  in  chief  consuked  them  whether  it  would    OHVP. 
be  better  to  relieve  these  garrisons,  or  proceed  immedi-    X^^**^ 
ately  ag9ii;st  the  enemy's  army.     The  former  alternative      ^^^^ 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  British  PUn  <»f 
general  obliged  Hyder  to  raise  all  the  sieges,  reinforced  fo^i/si?' 
and  supplied   the  garrisons.     The  French  inhabitants  of 
Pondicherry,    notwithstanding    the    generous    treatment 
which  they  had  received  from  the  English,  behaved  with 
the  most  ungrateful  perfidy  ;  they  admitted  a  garrison  in 
the   interests  of  Hyder,  and   collected  a  large   store  of 
provision,  evidently  intended  to  support  a  fleet  and  army  saeoeadve 
which   were  expected  from  the   Mauritius;    but  Coote  vietories 
effectually  crushed  this  nefarious  project,  by  taking  away  in  the 
their   arms,   destroying    the    boats,    and    removing   the  ^•™*^«* 
provisions. 

These  operations,  though  attended  with  success,  so 
exhausted  the  army  of  Coote,  originally  small,  as  to  ren-  ^ 

der  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  army  of  Mysore  ex- 
tremely imprudent,  unless  it  should  prove  absolutely 
necessan;-.  Hyder,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  his  sol- 
diers discouraged  by  the  late  victories  of  their  adversa- 
ries, did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  compel  the  British 'to 
an  engagement ;  and  during  several  months  no  conflicts 
of  any  importance  took  place  between  the  armies.  Hyder 
at  length  being  strongly  reinforced,  made  preparatiOQS  for 
the  siege  of  Tritchinopoly.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  proposed  to 
march  with  the  army  to  Porto  Novo,  as  well  that  he 
might  frustrate  the  design  of  the  enemy,  as  to  repriesshis  •'^- 

depredation  on  the  side  of  Tanjore  and  th^  southern  pro- 
vinces. The  British  army  was  small,  and  very,  indiffer- 
endy  provided  for  the  field,  but  the  situation  of  affairs  yl 

admitted  but  of  one  alternative,  either  southern  India 
must  be  abandoned,  or  an  effort  mttst  be  made  for  its 
preservation;  and  this  was  one  of  the  caaes  which  have  \> 

often  occurred  in  British  history,  in  which  the  most 
adventurous  boldness  was  the  wisest  policy. 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  the  British  general^ 
with  a  small  but  valiant  band,  on  the  16th  of  June  set 
out  in  quest  of  the  Mysorean  myriads,  and  arrived  at 
Porto  Novo ;  thence  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  fortress 
of  Chillumbrnm)  but  was  obliged  to  retire :  nevertheless, 
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CHAP,    he  resolved  to  persist  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  enemy 
^L^*^  to  battle,  to  which  their  commander  was  now  much,  less 
1.731      indisposed  than  in   the   earlier  part    of   the    cignpaign. 
Hyder  was  so  powerfully  reinforced,  that  confiigfent  in  his 
strength,  and  elated  with  the  repulse  of  the  English,  he 
resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  rather  than  relinquish 
his  design  on  Tritchinopoly  and  the  adjacent  provinces* 
Determined  to  fight,  he  advanced  to  meet  the    English 
army,  and  chose  a  very  advantageous  position  within  a 
shart  distance  of  Coote«      One  of  the   great  difficulties 
of  the  English  army  was  the  impbssibility  of  obtaining 
intelligence  respecting  the    force   and   situation    of  the 
enemy*     Clouds  of  Hyder's  cavalry  hovered  round  our 
camp«  and  overspread  the  country  on  all  sides,  farther 
than   the  eye  could  reach  j  therefore  it  was  not  only  im- 
practicable to  send  out  a  reconnoitring  party,  but  even  a 
single   scout  could  not  escape    detection.     Several  men 
were  despatched  for  intelligence,  but  none  returned ;  and 
the   British  commander  could  procure  no  farther  know- 
ledge of  the  number  aad  disposition  of  the  enemy,  than 
the   short  view  from  his  own  advanced   posts  admitted. 
^  Thus  compelled  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  Coote  could  form 

no  previous  plan  of  action,  but  was  obliged  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  his  invention,  which  must  instantaneously  devise 
plans  and  expedients,  according  to  the  discoveries  which 
he  should  make  concerning  the  Mysoreans.  Such  are 
ptrlkaps  the  n\ost  trying  circumsitances  in  which  a  general 
ca^.  be  placed ;  they  demand  not  merely  courage,  nor  even 
tbei  habitual  skill  of  professional  experience  framing  cus- 
tomary plan^  for  common  situations;  extrication  and  suc- 
cess were ,  to  depend  on  genius,  which  must  form  and 
adaj^t  its  cdmbinatioQs  to  a  new  case,  with  a  correspondent 
aeU-possassipn  of  faculties,  and  promptitude  of  execu- 
tion. These  qualities  (he  fate  of  the  Carnatic  required 
in  the  commander  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  and  they 
were  found  in  sir  Eyre  Coote*. 
Battle  of  On  the  1st  of  July,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  British 

Porto  drums  .beat  to  arms;  at  seven,  the  troops,  consisting  of 
6evt;nteen  hundred  Europeans,  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  Sepoys,  marched  out  of  the  camp  in  two  lines; 
tiic  first  being  (^mmande.d  by  sir  Hector  Monro^  and  the 
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second  by  general  Stuart.     This   body   of  five   thousand    ^y^' 
two  hundred,  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  artiUer}%  v^^^v^^^^ 
advanced  to  meet  an  enemy  of  seventy  thousand,  with  a      irsi. 
powerful  train,  directed  by  European    officers.      On  the 
right  was  the   sea;  and  on  the   left,  numerous  bodies  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  as   before  precUided  mtelligence  and 
observation.      After  an  hour's  march,  our   troops  entered 
a  plain,  skirted  by  an  eminence,  on   which   the   army  of 
Hydcr  was  posted,  being  flanked  on  both  sides  by  strong 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  vigorously  and  skilfully  fortified 
in  front.     The  English  general,    from  this  position,  saw 
that  the  success  of  his  handful  depended  on  the  first  im- 
pression ;  the  design  which  he  thence  formed  was  to  direct 
his   efforts    against  a  part,   and    cause   a  confusion  which 
might  extend  to  the  rest  of  the   army.     With  this  view  Ablepiao 
he  narrowed  his  front,  so  arranged  his  men  as  to  be  nearly  by  the  Bri- 
covered  from  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  and  assailed  their  tish  genc- 
Icft   wing  diagonally :  this  prompt  and  happy  movement 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day;  attacked  in  such  an  un- 
expected manner,  the  Mysorcans  were  thrown  into  disor- 
der.     Hyder  dexterously  and  speedily  changed  his  front,  Coadnet 
in  order  to  encounter  the  English  with  his   whole  force,  •"''^■*»' 
and  attempted  at  once  to  separate  the  British  lines,  and  to  enemy', 
surround  them  both.      His  dispositions  for  these  purposes 
were  masterly;  but  the  respective  efforts  of  Monro  and 
Stuart,  with  the  superintending  conduct  of  Coote,  proved 
invincible.      The    Mysoreans   fought   valiantly,   but   the  Complete 
British  continuing  to  pursue  the  advantage  which  their  SwB^-**^ 
first   attack  had  produced,  after  an  obstinate  contest  of  tish. 
seven  hours,  put  the  enemy  completely  to  the  route,  and 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.     The  battle  of  Porto  Novo 
will  ever  be  accounted  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  British  India:   it  broke   the   spell  which  the  defeat  of  J.]yj^jj|*"^ 
colonel  Baillc  had  formed,  destroyed  the  awe  that  was 
attached  to  the   name  of  Hyder   Ally,  and  by  its  effects, 
both  on  the  relative  power  and  authority  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  may  be   considered  as   the    salvation  of  In^lia.'' 
**  So  little,'*  says  the  historian  of  the  war  in  Asia,  "  can 
*'  human  sagacity  penetrate  into  the  maze  of  future  events, 
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*'  that  the  repuke  at  Chiliunibruai,  which  seemed  preg- 
^^  nant  with  danger,  by  encouraging  Hyder  to  venture  an 
^^  eng^ageraent,  changed  the  whole  face  of  our  affairs  in  the 
"  Camatic."  ^ 

CooTE  being  soon  reiirfbrced  by  a  body  of  troops  from 
Bengal,  reduced  Passore,  a  place  of  considerable  impor* 
tance,  and  well  stored  with  provisions*  Meanwhile  Hyder, 
being  joined  by  his  son  Tippoo  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
troops,  haaMirded  a  second  battle;  but  on  the  27th  of 
August,  after  displaying  his  usual  skill  and  intrepidit}', 
he  was  again  defeated.  Undismayed  by  these  losses,  he 
ventured  a  third  engagement  on  the  27th  of  September, 
in  which  British  prowess  continued  triumphant.  He  even 
afterwards  manifested  a  wish  for  a  fresh  trial,  but  found  his 
troops  BO  disheartened  as  not  to  second  his  desire.  He 
was  now  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  interior  countr}*,  to 
abandon  the  advantages  of  the  former  year,  and  to  leave 
the  English  possessions  in  undoubted  security.  Such  was 
the  change  e (Tec ted  by  the  ability  and  conduct  of  sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  17.81.' 

Meanwhile  sir  Edward  Hughes  by  his  naval  efforts 
powerfully  cooperated  in  annoying  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land; he  destroyed  Hyder's  shipping  in  his  own  ports, 
and  thereby  blasted  in  the  bud  his  hopes  of  becoming  a 
maritime  power.  Informed  of  the  war  with  Holland,  he 
immediately  attacked  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Negapatam, 
which  was  defended  by  five  hundred  Europeans,  seven 
hundred  Malays,  four  thousand  five  hundred  Sepoys,  and 
two  thousand  three  hundred  of  Hyder's  troops.  Admi- 
ral Hughes  was  in  this  estpedition  assisted  by  a  land  force 
under  sir  Hector  Munro :  their  joint  efforts  reduced  this 
place  in  three  weeks,  acquired  a  very  considerable  booty, 
and  compelled  Hyder  to  evacuate  Tanjore.  About  the 
same  time,  the  British  factory  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
with  the  assistance  of  captain  Clements  and  a  small  squ^* 
dron  of  ships,  subdued  all  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
west  coasts  of  the  island. 

In  Europe,  the  Bourbon  princes,  reinforced  by  the  Dutch, 
formed  a  comprehensive  plan  of  Operations ;  they  propos- 
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Jersey,  to  attack  our  naval  armaments   on    CHAP. 

.  XXVII 

:,  10  invade  Minorca^  and  accomplish  the  reduc-  ^^-^^^ 


ed  to  subdue 
our  own  coast. 

tion  ol   Gibraltar.      In  January,  the  baron  de  RuUecourt      u^i 
invaded  the  island  of  jersey,  and  leaving  a  small  garri-  ^""^P*^:- 
ton  at  Grouville,  marched  to  St.  Helier.      Having  besieg-  the  hoa»e 
ed  the  avenues  of  the  town,  he  surprised  the  guard  in  the  °  heni*rem^ 
dark,  and  possessed  the  market  place  without  noise ;  and  forced  by 
at  the  break   of  day,  the  inhabitants  were  astonished  to  The 
find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.      Major  Cor-  JjJe^he"** 
bet,  deputy  governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  principal  isiaiuioi: 
inhabitants,  being  brought  prisoners  to  the  court  house,  ATfint 
the  French   commander  wrote  terms  of  capitulation,  by  ?"!*^^"** 
i^hich  the   island  was    to  be  surrendered  toFrance,  the  finallTrc- 
troopa  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  Eng-  '*"  ^ 
land.     The  lieutenant  governor  represented,  that  no  act 
could  have  the  smallest  validity  in  his  present  situation, 
and  that  the  officers  and  troops  were  too  well  informed  of 
their  duty  to  pay  any  regard  to  his  acts  while  a  prisoner ; 
t  but  his  remonstrance  was  unavailing,  RuUecourt  was  pe- 
remptory in  his  demand,  and  Corbet,  under  the  impression 
of  the  moment,  too  precipitately  signed  the  capitulation."^ 
The   French  commander  summoned  Elizabeth  castle  to 
surrender  on  the  prescribed  terms ;  but  this  fortress  was 
preserved  by  the  conduct  and  fortitude  of  captains  Ayl- 
ward  and   Mulcaster,  who  having  retired  thither  at  the 
first  alarm,  prepared  against  a  sudden  attack,  rejected  the 
Bummons  with  great  spirit,  and  peremptorily  refused  to 
pay   the   smallest  regard  to   the  capitulation,  or  to  any 
orders  which  should  be  issued  by  the  lieutenant  governor 
in  his  present  circumstances.      Meanwhile    the  alarm  ex- 
tended, and   the  nearest  troops  rushed  with  the  utmost 
expedition  towards  the  point  of  danger,  and  immediately 
formed  on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  under  the  conduct 
of  major  Pierson  of  the  ninety-fifth  regiment.     RuUecourt   ^ 
required  the   British   commander  immediately  to  yield; 
the  gallant  officer  replied,  that  if  the    French  leader  and 
troops  did  not  within  twenty  minutes  lay  down  their  arms 
and  surrender   themselves    prisoners   of  war,  he    should 
attack  them  the  instant  that  period  was  expired.     Pierson^ 
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made  a  very  mafiteriy  d&positicm  of  his  fbrces,  and  when 
the  .specified  time  was  elapsed,  began  the  conflict  wtdi 
such'  an  union  of  impetuosity  and  skill  as  soon  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  The  French  general  being  mortally 
wounded,  the  next  in  command  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  their  situation,  requested  the  lieutenant  governor  to 
resume  his  authority,  and  to  accept  of  their  surrender  st 
prisoners  of  war.  The  satisfaction  arising  from  diis  vie- 
tory  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  fall  of  the  hrro  to 
whom  it  was  owing;  fighting  at  the  head  of  conquering 
troops,  the  gallant  Pierson  was  killed  in  the  twenty-fiMi 
year  of  his  age.  The  redoubt  at  Grouville  was  immedi- 
aiely  attacked  and  retaken,  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
invading  party  was  either  killed  or  ti&ken  prisoners:  thus 
ended  the  second  attempt  of  France  on  the'island  of 
Jersey.  * '" 

The  J)lockade  of  Gibraltar  continued,  and  notwith- 
standing the  supply  of  provisions  which  had  been  brought 
by  admiral  Kodney  in  the  prtrccding  year,  the  garrison 
began  to  feel  the  distresses  of  restricted  food :   so  early 
as  October  1780,  the  governor  had  been  obliged  to  deduct 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  from  each  man's  daily  allowance  of 
bread,  and  to  confine  the  consumption  of  meat  to  a  pound 
and  a  half  a  week,  which,  from  being  so  long  kept,  wai 
now  scarcelv  eatable.     The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
still  greater  diiKculties ;  after  the  supply  which  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  had  brought,  and  even  earlier,  not  a  single  vessel 
arrived   with  provisions   or  necessaries,  either  from  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  Barbary,  or  any  of  the  more  dis- 
tant coasts  of  Africa ;  so  that,  with  every  other  misfor- 
tune, they  were  at  once  cut  oiF  from  that  great  and  Iwig 
established  source  of  a  cheap  and  plentiful  market,  and 
reduced  to  depend  entirely  for  relief  on  the  casual  arrival 
of  a  few  small  Minorcan  vessels,  whose  cargoes  were  in- 
sufficient, and  prices   immoderate.'*     To  this  distressing 


n  The  foItoMiui;  ncconnt,  cn]n<>(1  from  the  Annual  RegUter  of  1713, 
»iM?  with  the  iiHu;il  HCv'iimcy  of  that  v:tliuiMe  perf<H*miineey  deafly  illMttntcs tlie 
(li.strcsscd  state  of  the  ju^nrri.soii  :—•>'*  Ol*  the  mobt  common  ami  imlispeiitable  1M> 
eessariosof  life;  ImkI  shi])  hi«ctiit,  full  of  worms,  was  sold  at  a  shilling  a  immihI  ; 
f.'mr  nii(!  I>ccf,  in  not  niMch  iK'ttcrcondilion,  iit  tin*  same  price  ;  old  dricti  pease 
:itallUn)  more:  lh<«  worst  w»ll,  !i»ll  «l:it,  tlic  sMoepinj^  of  ships*  hottonii  ai:d 
store  house  :^  at  cigLt-peuce;  old  Irish  salt  butter  at  half  a  ei*own  ;  the  vunt 
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situation  both  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  submitted,  not    CHAP, 
only   without  murmur,    but  with  universal  cheerfulness.  ^\^^^^^\ 
In  such  circumstances,  the  interest  and  honour  of  Britain      j.^i 
required,  that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  campaign 
should    be  the  relief  of  Gibraltar;  and  early  in  spring, 
*a  great  fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  the  admirals  Darby, 
Digby,  and  sir  J*  I^ockhart  Ross,  was  fitted  out  for  this 
service.     The    French  and  Spaniards   boasted  that  they 
would  defeat  the  execution  of  this  design ;  thereby  con- 
ceiving a  vain  hope  of  deterring  Britain  from  the  attempt. 
The    i^glish  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-eight  sail  of  the 
line.      A  French  armament  of  twenty-six  ships  was  ready 
at  Brest,  while  thirty  Spanish  ships  were  parading  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz.      France  was  much  more  intent  on  her  own 
designs  of  overpowering  the   British  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,   and  cooperating  with  the  native  powers  of 
East,  than  on  seconding  the   project   of    Spain    against 
Gibraltar;  instead  of  seeking  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of 
her  allies,  she  sent  her  principal  naval  force,  under  tount 
de  Grasse,  to  the   western  world,  and  a  strong  aquadron 
under  Suffrein  to  the  eastern.     The  British  fleet  left  St. 
Helens  on  the  Idth  of  March,  and  were  obliged  to  delay 
some  days  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  waiting  for  victuallers 
from  Cork.      It  had  also  under  its  convoy  the  East  and 
West  India  fleets  :  having  conducted,  these  merchantmen 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fleets,  admiral    Darby 
steered  for  Gibraltar   with  his  naval  force,  and  ninety- 
seven  victuallers.      On  the   12th  of  April  he   arrived  oS  J^^^^ 
Cadiz,  where  he  saw  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  at  anchor,  supplies 
and  evidently  disposed  to  afibrd  him  no  opposition.     The  j^]^  ^iJj^*" 
British   admiral  having  sent  forward  the  convoy  under  provisions* 
cover  of  a  few  men  of  war  and  frigates,  cruised  with  his 


sort  of  brown  sugar  l>rought  the  same  price ;  nnd  EngKsh  farthing  candles  xcera 
•old  at  six-pence  a  piec«. 

**  Butffcsh  provisions  hore  slill  more  exorbitant  priccfl,  even  when  llie 
arrival  of'  vessels  ti*oni  the  Mediterruncan  opened  a  market :  turkeys  sold  at 
three  pounds  twelve  shillings  a  piece;  suckiuf^  pigs  at  two  guineas ;  ducks  at 
half  a  giiHiea ;  and  small  heos  sold  at  nine  bhillin};s  a  piece.  A  guinea  was  re- 
fu9e<l  lor  a  ealf*s  pluck;  and  one  pound  seven  shiilinp;8  asked  for  an  ox's  head. 
To  heighten  every  digress,  the  iiriug  was  si)  uturly  cxiiuusted  as  Scarcely  to  af- 
fortl  a  sufficiency  for  the  most  indispensable  culinary  puri>oses;  so  that  all  the 
linen  of  the  lowu  un<l  piri'isou  whs  w:uklied  in  cold  water,  and  worn  without  iron- 
ing. I'his  want  uasbcvcrcly  felt  in  the  wet  seahon,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
gencnU  warmth  of  th<'  climacp,  is  excecSJingly  cold  at  liktHraltar." 
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CHikF.    fleet  oflf  die  streighs,  in  hopes  of  enticiii|;  die  enemy  to 
^^^^y^*"^  hazard  an  engagement ;  but  the  Spanish  armament  re- 
j_^       maincd  in  its  former  station.     A  vexatious,  though  not 
formidable  enemy  gready  annoyed  the  British  fleet;  dnr- 
iog  the  siege  several  gun  boats,  constructed  at  Algcziras 
on  the  western  side  of  Gibraltar  bay,  by  night  croned 
and  fired  on  the  toim  and  garrison.     When  the  convoy 
was  in  the  bay,  about  twenty  of  these  boats  sailed,  under 
the  benefit  of  a  calm,  every  morning  from  Algeziras,  and 
with  a  fixed  and  steady  aim  regularly  cannonaded  aod 
bombarded  our  ships ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  at  its  stat- 
ed hour  began  to  spring  up,  they  immediately  fled,  acd 
were  pursued  in  vain.     These  efforts  were  merely  trou- 
blesome, without  effecting  any   material  damage  to  tlw 
llie  Spu-  shipping,  and  the  garrison  was  completely  supplied.     £a- 
^niv!^  i^'at-  raged  at  this  disappointment  of  her  expectations  to  reduce 
tempt  iu     Gibraltar  by  blockade,  Spain  redoubled  her  exertions  for 
by  storm,     com passing  her  object  by  force.     She  raised  the  most  sto- 
Imnieine     pendous  works,  and  placed  on  them  the  most  formidable 
tiuns  tiM-      artillrr}'  that  had  ever  been  employed  in  a  siege  :  a  huo- 
Jk^.*"*'^      drcd  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighty  mortars, 
i>jns(«!»t     poured  thtir    fire    upon    Elliot's    brave    garrison.      ITiit 
af.fliHirn.     dreadful  cannonade  und  l)onibardment  was  continued  night 
bardiuent.  j,,^j   ^.j^y  f^^  maiiv  months,  without  intermission.     No- 
thing, it  was  said  and  may  well  be  conceived,  cotdd  be 
more  terribly   sublime   than  the    view  and  report  of  this 
scene  to  those  mHo  observed  diem  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  of  Barbar\'  and  S;)ain,  during  the  night,  especially  in 
the  beginnings  when   the  cannonade   of  the  enemy  being 
returned  with  still  superior  power  by  general  Elliot,  the 
whr.'le  rock  seemed  to  vomit  out  fire,  and  all  distinction  of 
parts  were  lost  in  flame  and  smoke.      While  the  fleet  con- 
tinued in  the  bay,  general  Elliot  retorted   the  enemy's  at- 
tack with  a    prodigious  shower  of  fire ;  but  as  it  was  a 
standing   maxim    with   thai   experienced   and   wise    com- 
mander, never  to  wustc  his  ammunition,  and  as  the  great 
and  evidently  increasing  difficulty  of  supply  rendered  this 
caution  still  more  essentially  necessary,  he  soon  retrench* 
ed  in  that  respect,  and  seemed  to  behold  unconcerned  the 
fury  and  violence  of  the  enemy.      It  was  calculated,  that 
durii-g  three    wcels  the  Spaniards  experdcd  fifty  ton  of 
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powder  each  day :  after  that  tkne,  however,  they  relaxed  CHAP, 
their  efforts,  and  were  more  sparing  in  the  consumption  of  ^JL^^^ 
ammunition.  The  impression  made  on  the  garrison  by  ,^|| 
'  these  exertions  was  very  disproportionate  to  the  labour  and 
expense  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  loss,  from  the  12th 
of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  amounted  to  only  one  com- 
missioned officer  and  fifty-two  private  men  killed,  and  to 
t€ven  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- three  privates 
wounded.  The  damage  of  the  works  was  too  trifling  to 
give  any  concern  to  the  defenders,  but  the  duty  and  fa- 
tigue were  extremely  great.  The  town  suffered  dreadful 
damage :  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  various  nations  and 
religions;  the  English  amounted  only  to  five  hundred,  the 
Roman  catholics  to  near  two  thousand,  and  the  JeWs  were 
little  short  of  nine  hundred.  Those  who  escaped  destruc- 
tion from  the  cannonade  and  bombardment  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  leaving  so  dangerous  a  situation,  and  re- 
moved either  to  England  or  to  the  neighbouring  countries* 
However  the  Spaniards  found  they  might  destroy  the  livei 
and  effects  of  individuals,  they  could  not  advance  their  ob- 
ject by  all  their  operose  labour,  and  therefore  towards  the 
dose  of  the  summer  suspended  their  efforts. 

General  Elliot  meanwhile  appeared  to  employ  Genertl 
himself  in  strengthening  his  defences,  while  he  was  really  ^^^^ 
meditating  a  terrible  blow  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Having  seen  that  the  preparations  of  the  Spaniards  were 
arrived  at  the  highest  possible  perfection,  he  conceived  a 
project  of  frustrating  all  their  mighty  efforts,  by  attacking, 
stcn'minj;,  and  destroying  their  works.  He  employed  the 
greatest  part  of  autumn  in  making  the  most  complete  ar- 
rangements for  executing  the  whole  and  every  part  of  this 
grand  design.  His  object  was  to  attack  the  fortifications 
on  every  side  at  the  same  instant :  to  effect  this  purpose, 
he  distributed  his  various  forces  where  the  several-  parts 
could  respectively  be  most  efficient,  and  in  such  relative 
positions  as  rendered  cooperation  most  easy,  expeditious, 
and  impressive.  To  fertility  of  invention,  the  genius  of 
Elliot  united  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which  grasped 
objects  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations,  cool  and  vigor- 
ous judgment,  and  nice  discrimination;  Mith  the  greatest 
exactness  he  adjusted  his  plan  in  all  departmentt,  and 
Vol.  II.  A  a  a 
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made  provisioni  for  every,  probable  coiitiiigeiicy.  The 
time  he  fixed  for  his  enterprise  was  a  night  during  the 
J781.  darkness  of  winter*  On  the  27th  of  November,  at  three 
Sally  ^  in  the  morning,  the  British  force  marched  in  the^foQoir*> 
'  ing  order:  the  troops  were  divided  into  three^  coluipos; 
the  centrc'was  commanded  by  the  Hanoverian  lieutenant 
colonel  Dachenhausen,  the  column  on  the  right  by  Ueuteih 
ant  colonel  Hugo  of  the  same  c6rps,  and  the*  body  on  the 
^  left  by  lieutenant  colonel  Trig  of  the  12th  regiment;  the 
^  reserve  was  led  by  major  Maxwell  of  the  73d;  a  party  of 
seammi  in  two  divisionsii  was  conducted  by  the  lieutea^ 
ants  Campbell  and  Muckle  of  the  Brilliant  and  Porco* 
pine  royal  frigates ;  and  the  whole  body  was  headed  fay 
brigadier  general  Ross*  In  each  column  there  was  m 
advanced  corps,  a  body  of  pioneers,  a  party  of  artilkiy^ 
men  carrying  combustibles,  a  sustaining  corps,  and  a  re- 
serve in  the  rear.  With  such  silence  did  they  march, 
that  the  enemy  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  ap* 
proach,  until  an  universal  attack  conveyed  the -tremendooi 
intimation*  The  ardour  of  our  troops  was  every  where 
irresistible:  the  Spaniards,  astonished,  confounded,  aad 
dismayed,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  aban^ 
doned  those  immense  works  of  so  much  labour,  time,  and 
expense.  The  whole  efforts  of  Spanish  power  and  skiD 
for  two  years,  the  chief  object  of  their  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, were  in  two  hours  destroyed  by  British  genius  direct- 
ing British  intrepidity,  ardour,  and  skill*  The  most  won- 
derful exertions  were  made  by  the  pioneers  and  artillery- 
men, who  spread  their  fire  with  such  astonishing  rapidity, 
that  in  half  an  hour  two  mortar  batteries  of  ten  thirteen 
inch  mortars,  the  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  with  all  the 
lines  of  approach,  communication,  and  traverse,  were  in 
flames,  and  every  thing  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  was 
finally  reduced  to  ashes.  The  mortars  and  cannon  were 
spiked,  and  their  beds,  carriages,  and  platforms  destroyed, 
The  magazines  blew  up  one  after  another  in  the  course  of 
the  conflagration.  Before  daybreak  the  British  force, 
having  completely  executed  their  grand  project,  returned 
to  the  garrison. 

Admiral   Darby  having,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  Spanish  fleet  to  an  engagement,  after  relieving 
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Gibraltar  returned  to   protect  the  channel.     Meanwhile    CHAP. 
monsieur  de  Guischen,  understanding  that  the  British  fleet    ^^^"* 
no  longer  intervened  between  Brest  and  Cadiz,  sailed  with      |^g| 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  to  Darby  en- 
support   it  in   the  invasion  of  Minorca;  which,  next  to  bring  the 
Gibraltar,  was  the  principal  European  object  of  Spanish  -"^^Y'I  t 
ambition.     They  set  sail  for   Cadiz  in  the  end  of  July,  tie,  but  in 
having  ten  thousand  land  forces  on  board;  proceeding  S^"^ ^j^^^. 
with  these  to  the  Mediterranean,  they  left  them  at  Minor-  Wned  fleet 
ca,  s^nd  returning  to  the  Atlantic,  directed  their  course  to  nii.e  dhips 
the   English   channel,  with  forty -nine  ships  o^  the   line.  ^^i{J*Jo*^^ 
Their  reasons  for  taking  this  direction  were  various  :  they  channel. 
proposed  to  prevent  succours  from  being  sent  to  Minorca, 
.   and  to.  intercept  our  homeward  bound  fleets,  which  were 
expected  at   this    time   to  return,  and  a   large    outward 
bound  convoy  on    the  eve  of  sailing*  from    Cork.      So 
little    hail  we    foreseen   or  suspected  their  'design,   that 
the   combined    fleets    had    formed    a   line    from  Ushant 
to  the  Scilly  islands,  to  bar  the  entrance  into  the  channel, 
before  it  was  known  in  England  that  they  were  arrived  in 
the  ocean.     Admiral   Darby,  then  in  the  channel,   had 
almost  fallen  in  with  the  enemy,  with  only  twenty  ships  of 
the  line,  when  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  neutral  vessel 
informed  him  of  their  situation  and  force.     The  British 
admiral  returned  to  Torbay  to  wait  for  reinforcements, 
and  instructions  from  the  admiralty.     His  fleet  was  soon 
joined  by  so  many  ships  as  to  amount  to  thirty  sail  of  the  TheBri- 
line :  he  now  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  for  the  protec-  {hJj^^t*  °f 
tion  of  th^  homeward  bound  merchantmen ;  but,  as  the  of  the  line 
enemy  was  so  much  superior,   to  avoid  a  close  and  deci-  se*iu^* 
sive  engagement,  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  convoy!     Meanwhile  the  French  admiral 
proposed  to  attack  the  British  fleet  in  its  station  at  Tor- 
bay,  but  was  overruled  by   his  Spanish  colleague.     That 
commander  represented  the  state   both  of  the  ships  and 
men,  of  whom,  especially  the  Spaniards,   great  numbers 
were  sick,  as  depriving  them  really  of   that  superiority 
which   they  possessed   in   appearance.     They    therefore 
directed  their  attention  entirely  to  the  interception  of  Bri- 
tish merchandise.    But  very  stormy  weather  obliged  them 


situation,  by  first  cutting  off  the  convoy,  and  aftetwaidt 
fighting  the  fleet.  For  the  intended  service,  adinaal 
Kempenfe hit's  number  of  frigates  was  moch  too  snaU} 
notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  however,  twenty  tnnu- 
purta  and  storeships,  were  captured,  containing  elevea 
hundred  land  forces,  seven  hundred  seamen,  a  great 
quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  warlike  stores,  camp  eqni- 
page)  clothing,  and  provisions ;  many  ships  were  alao 
dispersed.  The  French  ad niiral,*mean while,  endeavoor- 
ed  to  collect  his  fleet,  and  form  a  Hne,  hut  night  came  m 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  Kcmpeafeldt, 
still  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  made  prcparatioM 
for  fighting  the  next  morning.  At  daylight,  perceirag 
them  to  leeward,  he  formed  his  line;  but,  ou  a  ncarac 
approach,  discovering  their  strength,  he  thought  it  pro* 
dent  to  decline  an  engagement.  The  enemy  did  not 
appear  so  confident  in  their  superior  numbers  as  to  urge 
the  British  to  battle :  both  fleets  therefore  parted,  as  if  by 
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mutual  consent*     Valuable  as  was  the  capture  achieved  CHAF. 
hy  Kempenfeldt,  yet  great  dissatisfaction  was  excited  in  ^^rv-^^^ 
England   against  the  admiralty,  for  not  furnishing  that      ^j^^ 
gaUant  commander  with  a  force  which  might  have  seized 
the  convoy,  and  vanquished  the  French  fleet :  there  were 
ships,  they  said,  lying  idle  in  harbour,  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  this  service. 

The  war  with  Holland  required  in  Europe  a  con-  Warvltln 
aiderable  diversion  of  our  naval  force.  The  Dutch  were  °  . 
fortunately  very  litde  prepared  for  hostilities,  and  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  seamen  and  naval  stores,  in  which 
they  had  heretofore  so  greatly  abounded.  The  objects 
arising  from  war  with  them  were,  by  cutting  off  their 
sources  of  naval  supply  from  the  north,  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  their  marine,  to  destroy  their  immense 
commerce  from  those  quarters,  to  protect  our  own,  and 
to  prevent  their  intercourse  with  our  enemies  in  southern 
Europe.  For  these  purposes  a  fleet  was  stationed  in  the 
North  Seas,  under  admiral  Hyde  Parker.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  prepare  such  a^ 
fleet  as  should  protect  their  own  Baltic  trade,  and  inter- 
cept ours.  On  the  19th  of  July,  admiral  Zoutman  sailed 
from  the  Texel,  with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  ten  very 
large  frigates,  and  five  sloops.  Admiral  Parker  was 
BOW  on  his  return  from  Elsineur,  with  a  convoy  under 
bis  protection  ;  his  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  of  the 
line,  of  which  two  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and  seve- 
ral frigates. 

Early  on  the  fifth  of  August,  the  fleets  came  in  sight  Aetidnotr 
of  each  other  ofi"  the  Dogger  Bank ;  Parker  perceiving  the  BaJt*^**' 
strength  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his  convoy  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way,  and  sent  his  frigates  for  their  protection  :  the 
Dutch  admiral  having  used  the  same  precaution,  prepared 
for  battle  and  both  parties  appeared  enger  for  a  close  en- 
gsagement.  They  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  gloomy 
silence,  without  firing  a  gun  until  they  were  within  pistol 
shot.  The  Dutch  were  superior  both  in  number  of  ships 
and  weight  of  metal ;  but  the  British  admiral,  notwith- 
standing this  inferiority,  made  the  battle  a  trial  of  force, 
rather  than  of  skill.  Indeed  both  parties  were  so  e;ctremely 
eager  to  display  national  valour,  as  to  supersede  all  dexter- 
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cfTAP.   ity  of  manoeuvre.     For  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  did 
^^^^^'  they  fight  wifliout  intermission,  ranged  abreast  of  each 
1781.      other ;  the  conflict  was  extremely  bloody  ;  of  the  Englbh 
five  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  the  Dutch  lost 
upwards   of  eleven  hundred   men.     Though    the  enemy 
long  kept  the  sea  with  astonishing  firmness  and  intrepidity, 
yet  the  English  were  evidently  superior;  one  ^f  the  best 
ships  of  the  Dutch  was  sunk,  and  two  more  so  much  dam- 
aged as  td  be  forever  unfit  for  service.  Though  the  British 
ships  were  greatly  shattered,  yet  none  of  them  were  hurt 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation.     The  Dutch  convoy 
«  was  scattered,  and  compelled  to  return  home  instead  of 
pursuing  its  course.     The  voyage  to  the  Baltic  was  of  ne- 
cessity abandoned,  all  means  of  procuring  naval  stores  were 
cut  off,  and  the  immense  carrying  trade  between  the  north- 
«  em  and  southern  nations  of  Europe,  which,  along  with 
their  fisheries,  had  been  the  great  source  of  the  Dutch 
power  and' wealth,  was  for  this  year  annihilated.      Though 
the  result  of  the  engagement,  on  the  whole,  proved  favour- 
able to  England,  and  the  valour,  displayed  in  the  action 
was  highly  and  generally  approved,  yet  the  admiralty  was 
severely  blamed   for  not  furnishing  admiral  Parker  with  a 
sufficient  force.     There  were  as  many  ships  idle,  either  at 
Chatham  or  in  the  Downs,  as  if  they  had  joined  Parker, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  Dutch  fleet  and  con* 
voy  into  England.     The  admiral  himself  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  support  which  he  had 
received;  he  resigned  his  command,  and  on  that  occasion 
did  not  conceal  his  sentiments.^ 
KNpc<ii(ion         Commodore  Johnstone  was  appointed  to  command  a 
Viv •"JIT*    squadron  destined  to  annoy  the  Dutch  in  another  quarter, 
^loiicto      by  attacking  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  settlement  extremely 
l!i'  <  3     valuable  to  the  United  Provinces :  thence  he  was  to  proceed 
Hoi.c ;        to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  of  South  America,  where  a  dangerous  insurrection 
had  given  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  Madrid.     The  Dutch, 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  defend  the  cape,  applied  for 
assistance  to  France.     The  court  of  Versailles  being -also 
deeply  interested  in  preventing  Britain  from  obtaining  so 

•  See  Annual  Rcrister,  1781. 
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Important  a  possession,  ordered  monsieur  de  Saffreio,  in  CHAP. 
ItiB  way  to  India,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  British  squa-  ^^^^!^ 
dron.  Commodore  Johnstone's  naval  force  consisted  of  a  ^j^ 
seventy-four,  a  sixty-four,  and  three  fifty  gun  8fai|ft,  be* 
sides  several  frigates,  a  bomb  vessel,  a  fireship,  and  some 
sloops  of  war.  The  land  force  was  composed  of  three  new 
regiments,  of  a  thousand  men  each  :  several  outward  bound 
£ast  Indiamen  and  store  ordnance  vessels  went  out  with 
this  convoy ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  including  transports  and 
armed  ships,  amounted  to  more  than  forty  sail.  With 
these  commodore  Johnstone  stopped  at  cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  for  water  and  fresh  provisions :  for  collecting  these 
supplies,  a  great  part  of  the  crews,  apprehending  no  enemy 
to  be  near,  were  dispersed  on  shore.  The  French  squa- 
dron, which  consisted  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  body 
of  land  forces,  being  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  Bri- 
^h,  expected  to  take  them  by  surprise*  On  the  16th  of 
ApriU  Suifrein  leaving  his  convoy  at  a  distance  attacked 
the  British  squadron  in  Port  Praya,  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago* 
He  advanced  as  if  to  certain  victory,  but  was  soon  taught 
hts  mistake :  the  British  force,  though  surprised,  was  so 
far  from  being  intimidated,  that  they  not  only  rallied,  but 
entirely  beat  off  the  enemy,  with  great  loss  of  men  and  dam- 
age to  the  shipping.  Suffrein,  disappointed  in  this  attempt, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  cape^  where,  by  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Dutch  garrison,  he  knew  he  should  be  able 
to  defend  it  against  Johnston^^'s  armament.  The  British 
commodore,  finding  on  his  arrival  that  success  would  be 
iaspractic^ble,  forbore  the  attempt.  Soon  after,  meeting  he  eap- 
wkh  five  richly  laden  homeward  bound  Dutch  £ast  India-  ^*  ^^' 

1  r  111  twc  prnet* 

men,  he  took  four,  and  burnt  the  other :  when,  perceiving 
tkat  he  could  not  compass   the  original  purpose  of  his 
expedition,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  prizes. 
ur .  The  West  Indies,  after  being  the  theatre  of  the  hos-  Wert  In- 
tjiities  which  have  been  recently  narrated,  experienced  a   ^^ 
Viost  terrible  enemy  in  the  warring  elements.     This  was  Treman- 

2Jhtirricane,far  exceeding  in  tremendous  horror  and  dread-  ^<^*"  ^^^' 
d  destruction  the  usual  convulsions  of  the  torrid  zone.  Leeward 
'  .    On  the  10th  of  October  1780,  this  engine  of  devasu-  '■*^*' 
turn  commenced  its  fell  movements 'in  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes.     Thunder  aod  lightning,  whirlwinds,  earthquakes. 
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CHAP,    torrents  of  rain,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  appeared  to  Tie 
'    with  each  other  in  rapidity  of  desolatiod.     The  first  night, 


1791  Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  the  island,  wks  levelled  with 
the  ground*  Other  towns,  as  well  as  villages  and  single 
bouses,  shared  the  same  fate :  plantations  were  destroyed, 
the  produce  of  the  earth  was  torn  up,  animals  perished, 
and  numbers  of  human  beings  fell  either  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  or  to  the  downfal  of  buildings.!* 
The  fear,  of  a  pestilence,  from  the  multitude  of  dead  bo- 
dies in  so  putrifying  a  climate,  compelled  the  survivors 
instantaneously  to  bury  the  dead,  without  allowing  to  re- 
lations and  friends  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  a  disiin- 
gutshing  attention  to  the  objects  of  their  afleetion.  The 
negroes  by  rapine  and  violence  added  to  the  jgeneral  ca- 
lamity, and  as  they  were  much  more  numerous  than  the 
whites,  might  have  utterly  ruined  the  island,  had  not  gene* 
ral  Vaughan  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  been 
atationed  upon  it,  and  awed  those  barbarians  to  quietness 
and  obedience.  The  prisons  being  involved  in  the  com- 
mon destruction,  the  late  tenants  of  those  mansions,  who 
had  been  confined  for  violatmg  the  laws,  joined  in  the 
outrages ;  but  the  prisoners  of  war,  especially  a  party  of 
Spaniards,  acted  with  the  greatest  humanity  and  honour, 
in  assisting  the  distressed  inhabitants  and  preserving  pub- 
lic order.  The  islands  of  St.  Lucie,  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cents, and  Dominica,  were  also  desolated,  llie  French 
islands  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  West  Indies,  especially 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  sufTered  no  less  than  the 
4«Jainaioa.  English.**  But  a  still  more  direful  hurricane,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  Jamaica,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Hanover,  two 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
of  Savannah  la  Mar,  a  considerable  trading  town  in  that 
quarter,  were  beholding  with  astonishment  such  a  swell 

p  Annual  Reipstor.  1781.  q  It  it  remtrkMile,  IbtfintbesiiiM 

mnnth  some  parts  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ex)>encnced  a  lor- 
amIo  vrry  tinnsHHl  in  thii  northern  climate.  The  storm  burst  on  llAnimer- 
smith,  Kochami>tOD,  Richmoml,  KinKnton,  and  Ihe  environs.  At  HammenmiA 
It  blew  down  a  considerable  part  of  the  church,  though  very  strongly  built,  and 
both  there  and  at  oth«r  places  damagtHi  a  miifilfer  of  houses.  I'he  anrne  day  a 
much  more  violent  tempest  rnged  on  lh«  cx)astof  Norrmindy. — Se«  Chronicle  in 
the  Annual  Register  1780,  and  lientleman's  Magazine  fur  October  in  the  sanic 
J  car. 


\        . 
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Y>f  the  sea  as  had  never  before  been  seen,  when,  on  a  sudden,    CHAP, 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  bursting  through  all  bounds,  over-  ^^^^/^T^ 
whelmed  the  town,  and  swept  man,  beast  and  habitation      |7g| 
ia  one  torrent  of  destruction.     What  the  waters  did  not  ' 

I  reach  in  the  higher  vicinity,  combined  tempest  and  earth- 
;  quake  finished*  Besides  present  desolation,  this  dreadful 
j'  scourge,  by  covering  the  most  fertile  tracts  with  sand  , 
ff  and  other  barren  substances,  sterilised  the  ground,  and 
Tendered  it  unsusceptible  of  future  culture.  The  loss  of 
r  property  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling  in 
Ly  two  parishes  in  Jamaica.  Their  neighbours  endeavoured  Humane 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers;  but  their  phnci-  •"??I    , 

,  .  ,  *^  vouw  to  (U- 

I     pal  and  most  effectual  relief'  they  derived  from  the  mother  lemte  tli* 
i    <:ountry,  in  the  generous  benefactions  of  individuals,  and 
'     ^e  liberal  munificence  of  the  legislature. 

Admiral  Rodney  was  fortunately  at  New  York  at  The 
this  terrible  season,  and  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year  V'^l^ 
to  the  West  Indies.     Having  concerted  his  plan  of  ope- 
iration  with  general  Vaughan,  he,  together  with  that  com- 
mander, undertook  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  St« 
.Vincents,    in  the  expectation  of  finding  its  fortificationa 
dismantled,  and  its  garrison  impaired  by  the  recent  hur- 
ricane.     Having  however  reconnoitred,  and  finding  both 
the  works  and  garrison  in  such  force  as  to  require  more 
ttflie  for  reduction  than  its  comparative  value  justified,  he 
.  therefore  desisted  fcom  the  attempt.     No  sooner  had  Bri- 
tain been  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  Holland,  than  min- 
isters, with  a  meritorious  policy,  projected  to  strike  a  blow, 
which  should  prove  fatal  to  the  commercial  resources  of 
her  ungrateful  enemy.  The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius, 
,  ithough  itself  a  barren  rock,  had  long  been  the  seat  of  an 
V  immense  and  lucrative  commerce:  it  was  a  general  mar- 
^    ketand  magazine  to   all  nations;  its  largest  gains  were, 
.  during  the  seasons  of  war,  among  its  neighbours,  as  it 
ti^en  derived  from    its  neutrality   unbounded  freedom  of 
t^de.     The  property  on  a  setdement  so  circumstanced 
was  known  to  be  extremely   great:    to  the  acquisition  of 
^^  fitch  valuable  spoils,  therefore^  government  directed  its 
*    78,  and  sent  instructions  to  the  conunanders  to  make 
(ittempt  on  the  opulent  repository.     As  the  place  was 
rally  strong,  wiUi  the   assistance  of  the  French  it 
6i.  II.  B  b  b 
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^-  -     iwzii  liZLiirrtd   able   to  withstaDci  an  attack. 
=i-=c-=.   -  iz-ciT^re  reinforcements,  and  at  the 
c-   -.:-:--n=  j=t  zac3i  J.  i^st  pretended  a  design  of  as- 
— r  -    l^-z^mz     r^  5\:.-— -t  appearing  before  the  island 
^=^    ^ — =""^   '     :3t7    5i:rr::iadcd   it  with  a  great  force 
.WK-  -  .^^rz^  ziL  rrirm.  5«-3iincccd  the  governor  to  sur- 

j-**      --;.--■    -_L    Tiiij:   icTi.--hi  thiit   officer    very   prudendy 
:=.  --- .  -:=-  ^-rtn3i-=LUj-i  die  town  and  inhabitants  to 
Tr     r:.  .-:     i^zatjrr-    :c   f:e    British    conquerors.      The 
=  — :     -  -r-   r   i-r  T-i^r  w-as  estimated  on  a   moderate 

.:— -     ~~~-   =.-::=»  sterling.      Soon  after,  a  con- 

.   JT *:- .:-L-"!Cii»:a  richly  laden  were  captured  by 

jr  ■•     -  -\-  ----     -  -.:.r>-  inc  : he  prizes  estimated  at  about 

■—     ■  -•:^-^-  Tc^Js  itrrling.      About  this  time, 

.:-.  ■-  --••  rz^-r^rs  irom  Bristol,   with  a  squa- 

,-  :     .    -      .-:     ^  -si..;^-  r^  5_:nnam,  and  under  the  guns 

■    /.   .-     .r.5  :.--'.:::  dv/dv  every  valuable  ship  from 

-   -<.  .      :,     5  . ;   wt.i.^.-.:.:i  aaJ  Issequibo.      'I'hus  Hol- 

commvrce,  was  taught  the 
:.<:..  :.v.>  the   most   powerful  mari- 


.."^-.T'^k.^*.^    .•     .  .:4 


■  ♦ 


.  >    *i 


.,-.   :i  '•\---.i..l,>  rjrnied  the  same  project  this 

.   .    •     .  .     r^  .   ^c-r.  i.teated    in   the  preceding,  to 

.        .  -  ■    ^  >•-:  .   r.v:  in  the  West  Indies,  and  aftcr- 

-      -  i.-    .. :  :.  .-t!;::quibh  North  America.  There 

^      ,  ^-:£  ?.:  7*  ct  the  line  at  St.  Domingo  and 

i.  .   .   •  . '.  i  >  :i:5^.  .!;rrab!c  i)ody  of  land  forces.      On 

V    r---      .   *'i.i"x":.    c-:^=:  ic  Cirasse,   with    twenty  sail  of 

.     -•*     !.V.-LV-r   guns,   and  six  thousand  land 

,   ^    .  ...^       -  u»v  'A\-s:  Indies,  with  an  immense  con- 

-    ..  .-.■.•  ^  .,  :  »>:  hjr  Ircd  and    fifty  ships,  and  arri- 

"v..-      .V.       Ir.    the  end   of  April,   sir  George 

.  :  ...   :,-^..l  three   of  his  ships  to  escort  the 

- >  N  Ci'   :,-  ivLr.un  under  commodore  Hotham 

•     '*^'S.-.  v*tc  >h:ps  of   the  line,  while    De  Grasse, 
X,  K    V   •  .\v.--v.u  Martinico,  had  twenty-four.      Kod- 

***%.:  v\  **»»^»>  x^  c  :'r»^;Ti*:lors  of  •onie  parts  of  the  property  eap- 
..^^  .  V  *>  i  ^%'.v '.*'*>.  ■-*  «'<«.Tal>ic  di8|iuU'S»n>sc  bftwccn  them  amJ  the 
«..-•►    ^   *.:-  >.  'ivvt  j>  .-vm^r^hle.  ihat  in  one  of  the  lcttei-«  written  on 

^  .     ,  .V     X  \  •    ^  ■    •  *  iiK^  x    O  ij  Moniai-an*  would  in  a  frw  yt-ju-s  vcn  ftr 
>««^sF     .—><..    -1.    ,\  A-*'--'.  'i.<  «.hich  were  tlicn  entcMiainc»l. '  Tlii*  TirLific 
^■^^  ^^^'^    ■■^■*  •»---».'»k  uij'i\»-ab!o,  hus  been  since  amply  \crifietl. 
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licy  himself  remaining  with  general  Vaughan  at  St.  Eo«-    CHAP, 
tatius,  sent  sir  Samuel  Hood  towards  Martinico,  in  or-  ^^^.^^^^ 
dcr  to  intercept  de   Grasse's  fleet  and    convoy.     On  the      j^gj 

'  S8th  of  April,  admiral  Hood  was  informed  by  his  advan-  j^^'^J* 
ced    cruisers,   that  the  enemy   were  approaching  in  the  uehed^bjr 
channel  between  St.   Lucie   and    Martinico.     Th#t  next  J^Jj^"^ 
morning  he   descried  the    fleet  before  the  convoy;  and  tie  to  the 

~  though  he  had  only  eighteen  ships- of  the  line  to  twenty- 
four,  and  the  enemy  had  the  wiQd  in  their  favour,  the 
British  commander  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement. 
With  great  skill  and  dexterity  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
die  wind,  and  come  "to  close   battle.      De  Grasse,^  how<-  Thej  do 
ever,  would   not  venture  a  decisive  action,  and  from  his  ^reaeiow 
windward  position  being  enabled  to  preserve  the  distance  *23!*^ 
which  he  chose,  began  to  cannonade  so  far  from  the  Bri^  ^^ 
tish  ships  as  to  admit  of  little  execution  on  either  sidef.  ; 

During  the  first  conflict,  the  British  van,  however,  and 
the  foremost  ships  of  the  centre,  after  repeated  endea-  \  . 
vours,  at  last  succeeded  in  approaching  nearer  to  the  eiie-  \  ^ 
my,  and  having  received  a  very  heavy  fire,  were  consi- 
derably damaged  in  their  masts,  hulls,  and  rigging,  be^ 
Ibre  the  rest  of  our  ships  came  up  to  their  assistance. 
Finding  his  wounded  ships  in  a  very  shattered  condition, 
admiral   Hood  thought  it  prudent  during  the  night  to  sail 

~  for  Antigua.  The  marquis  de  Bouille  attempted,  in  the 
absence  of  our  fleet,  to  reduce  St.  Lucie  oti  the  10th  pf 
Blay  ;  but  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  design.  Admiral.  Rod- 
sley  now  found  it  necessary,  instead  of  spending  more 
time  at  St.  {lustatius,  to  employ  his  whole  force  against 
4ie  French  armament  ;  he  therefore  immediately  sailed 
^to  Antigua,  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  repaired,  pro- 
ceeded towards  Barbadoes* 
-'      On  the   very  day  that  sir  George  Rodney  with  the  AFiai^ 

'  fleets  from  Antigua  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  a  small  French  fjISSST** 

squadron,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces,  under  Tobago. 

the  conduct  of  M.  de  Blanchelande,  late  governor  of  St. 

Vincents,   appeared  off  the  island  of  Tobago.     On  the 

^d  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the  enemy  appeared,  Mr. 

orge  Ft-rgusson,  the  governor,  sent  the  intelligence  to 

dncy,  which  the  admiral  received   on  the  20th.     The 
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for  not  having  adopted  more  effectual  measures  for  the    CHAP. 
I^lief  of  Tobago ;  and  it  was  ^asserted  with  some  reason,  ^^^!I[. 
Upat  the  Frenchi  without  a  great  superiority  of  naval  force,     |^g| 
llld  in  this  campaign  acquired  a  most  important  advantage  overnov- 
is  the  West  Indies.      From  the  capture  of  Tobago  in  the  noinbera, 
lieginning  of  June,  to  the  beginning  of  August,  de  Gra^se  J*l^[iJ? 
|)pntinued  in  the  West  Indies,  without  being  encountered  ableca-' 
1^  Rodney  ;   and  in  July  sailed  to  St.  Domingo,  where,  ^**"    ^* 
pfter  being  reinforced  by  five  ships  of  the  line,  he  escorted 
|K^  rich   mercantile  convoy,  with  a  fleet  amounting  to 
Isircnty-eighi  ships  of  the  line.      He  conducted  the  convoy 
liiorthwards  until  they  were  out  of  danger,  and  proceeded 
lamself  to  the  second  object  of  his  expedition.     Rodney, 
Ipltficeiving  that  his  health  required  an  immediate  return  to 
Ihis  native  country,  escorted  the  West  India  convoy  home,   . 
||fid.  sent  the  greater   part  of .  his  fleet,   under  sir  Samuel 
jjSood,  to  watch  the  motions  of  de  Grasse. 

fi       While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  between  the  The  Spaiir 
^r^nch  and  British  among  the  eastern  settlements  of  the  jf^  ^^ 
aWest  Indies,  the  Spaniards  were  not  inactive  in  the  wes-  Florida. 
Irm.     Elated  with  their  successful  attack  against  the  Bri- 
fisah  settlements  on  the  Missisippi,  they  had  extended  their 
k1^€W8  to  West  Florida.      In  the  year  1780,  they  had  cap* 
lured  the  fort  of  Bobiile,  on  the  confines  of  Florida ;  and 
in  1781,  preparing  a   considerable    armament    from  the 
Havannah,  they  resolved  to  besiege  Pensacola.    The  ene- 
my on  their  first  departure  were  dispersed  by  a  hurricane, 
but  soon  refitting,  again  set  sail  with  eight  thousand  land 
ibrces,  and  fifteen  ships  of  the  line*    On  the  9th  of  March 
Aey  arrived  at  Pensacola.     Mr.  Chester,  governor  of  the 
|;>rovince,  and  general  Campbell,   governor  of  the  town, 
with  a  garrison  not  exceeding  three  thousand  men  includ* 
^g  inhabitants,  made  the  most  skilful  dispositions  for  the 
liSbtfence  of  the  place.     The  enemy  were  near  two  months 
'^ployed  against  Pensacola,  before  they  were  prepared 
^Bh*  a  general  assault ;  and  though   they  must  ultimately, 
from  the  vast  superiority  of  their  numbers,  have  prfevail- 
M,  yet  the  courage   and  activity  of  the  garrison    would   • 
c  withstood  their  efforts   much  longer,  had   not  their 
cipal  redoubt  been  accidentally  blown  up  by  the  falling 
bomb  at  the  door  of  the  magazine,  which  set  fire  to 
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CHAP,    the   powder.     The  garrison  now  finding  that  farther  de- 
^^^*^  fence  was  hopeless^  next  morning  agreed   to   capitulate, 
1781.      heing  the  9th  of  May,  exactly  two  months  after  the  siege 
commenced ;    and   thus    the    province    of  West  Fiorida 
became  a  possession  of  Spain. 
LAstefTorts         The  historv  now  comes  tc  the  last  exertions  of  Britain 
for  the  re-  for  the  recovery  of  North  America,— efforts  glorious  to 
North  °^    the  valour  of  her   champions,   but  terminating  in  events 
America*    melancholy  to  the  national  interests.      Ministry  had  uni« 
formly  been  remarkable,  during   the  American  war,  for 
misapprehending  situations  and  events,  overrating   partial 
advantages,  and  conceiving  them  to  be  general  and  deci- 
sive.      The    reduction    of     Charleston,  and  compulsory 
submission  of  Sf)uth  Carolina,  they  considered  as  certain 
indications  of  her  future  success,  and  of  the  desire  of  the 
colonists  to   return  to   their   connexion    with  the  parent 
Misinfor-    country.     They   received  the  exaggerations  of  deserters 

jnntionand  r  a  •  i         •  •  i  « 

faiteeon-  from  America  as  authentic  testimony,  and  gave  to  the 
m^rbten!^  cffusions  of  disappointed  pride  and  resentment,  a  belief 
due  only  to  the  impartial  narratives  of  truth.  The  defec- 
tion of  Arnold  elevated  their  hopes  of  recovering  the  co- 
lonies ;  they  considered  his  manifesto  deafcribing  both  the 
weakness  and  discontent  of  the  American  army,  as  unques- 
tionable evidence.*     Proceeding  on  such  superficial  views 


t  The  following  extract  from  a  !ettei»  written  hy  a  respectable  field  officer 
of  the  gnardft,  dated  New  York»  August  the  24tb,  1781,  illustnitea  the  Ofiinkm 
which  was  entertained  by  impartial  observers  on  the  spot,  concerning  the  ia> 
formation  and  conduct  of  ministry,  with  pwphetic  sagacity  predicts  the  event : 

"  W^ll,  here  i  am  otiee  more,  wrapt  up  in  military  nonscnie  ;  for  wh^ 
but  nonsense  must  be  the  science  of  destroying  mankind^  wlien  taylors  and 
shoemakers  start  up  generals,  and  dare  to  op)»ase  us  regularly  bred  praetitioners : 
however,  "  ex  uifulo  mfdlfity^'*  and  these  scJf-ereated  heroes  have  the  leas  mcnt, 
as  we  have  learnt  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  even  turn  the  left  cheelL  where  the 
light  Ikfts  been  smit^tcn. 

**  Now,  my  good  friend,  1  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send  you 
much  consolation  from  here.  The  strange  and  unaccountable  infatuation  thst 
Oil  ends  our  sagacious  mimsters  at  home,  (who  seem  to  cmbraec  every  |>hantOD, 
merely  that  they  mav  be  deceived,)  will  indubiuibly  assist  others  on  this  side  of 
the  .Atlantic  in  bringing  this  rebellion  to  a  most  dishouourable  conclusion.  To 
enter  into  a  pnrticnlnr  detnil  of  all  our  follies  ^^^  &c.  would  take  up  a  volnme; 
but  I  should  wish  to  jjivc  you  s<Miie  idea  of  o«ir  present  situation  at  New  York  — 
\\'ben  1  left  Knglnnd  it  was  coi(fi<!cntly  rtusvrltMl  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  bettor  "  that  the  rclu'l  ;inijy  uns  scar«*c  exisliup^ ;  that  tho  people  ii» 
general  M-as  in  a  stale  of  the  nlnn-.-ii  |lli^^•r^  ai»d  drjtpoijdency,  their  finances  to- 
tally cxiir.uj-ted,  V  (ihfuit  cic'Iit,  m  itlit-nf  ii;nlo,  or  the  im's«ii«?  of  procnriii}:  the 
common  ncci'ssaries  of  life  ;  :i:id,  tit  the  san.f  limp,  j^rnrrnl  ijicliiuilion  to  sulnr.it 
totlip  mercy  of  (ireat  Britain  ''—This  wastlic  JHnpiutn:  on  the  Vst  of  last  April: 
1  own  thnt  vas  a  dny  on  wliieh  it  is-jisnal  lor  ilir  :i nvary  J'Hvs.  }>jjcr  lu  be  bthi  up 
to  ridietdc  by  much  greater  Tools  limn  himself. 
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and  feeble  reasoning,   they  formed  their  expectations  and    CHAP. 
plans.      It  was  apprehended  that   general  Clinton,   from  ^^^J!,^\ 
the  supposed  weakness  and  disaflfection  of  Washington's     j^g| 
army,  would  not  only  be   able  to  aiford  that  body   full 
employment   in   the   vicinity    of  New    York,  but  also  to 
cooperate  powerfully  with  the  southern  force,  overpower 
the  Americans  who  were  still  refractory,  and  enable  the 
well  affected   (according  to  the  ministerial  hypothesis  so 
often  disproved  by  fact,  the  majority)  to  declare  their  senti- 
ments, and  assert  their  loyalty.     On  this  theory  the  plan  of  Object  «nd 

,  .  ,.  ..,,.     plan  of  the 

the  campaign  was   constructed  :  us  prmcipal  and  promi-  oampaiga 
nent  object  was,  that  lord  Cornwallis  should  pervade  the  ^^*^' 


**  With  respect  to  the  rebels :  at  no  pencil  of  time  since  the  cotnmencemeot 
of  this  ill famoua  rc)>eilion,  have  the  Americans  fitted  out  so  many  large  sliips  as 
within  tliese  eij^Iit  months  :  their  success-  (thanks  to  our  navy)  has  anttwety^d 
their  most  »»iiip;uine  expectations.  1  heir  trade  from  Philadelphia  to  the  f  la- 
irmnnah  and  the  West  Indies  has  been  very  ^rcat,  although  it  is  in  the  power  of 
tiro  frigates  to  secure  the  entrance  into  thc'river  1>elaware.  The  success  of  the 
Spaniards  at  I'ensacola  was  entirely  owinp^  to  the  constant  supplies  of  flour  they 
received  from  the  rebcU,  with'iut  whirli  they  could  not  have  subsisted  their  ar- 
mj.  With  res(>ect  to  the  misery  of  the  people,  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  gix*»t 
H  must  hc„  when  beef  and  niultou  sell  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  a  pound  in  the 
Jeraevs,  while  we  in  New  York  pny  two  shillings  :  other  tilings  in  proportion. — 
The  <lepreci:ition  oi  their  [tapv^r  uiouey  is  now  bO  far  from  bemg  a  loss  to  thcin, 
thfttiti.")  a  verv  great  ad  van  tugc,  as,  by  the  constant  circulHtion  ot  many  hundred 
tfUMisaiid  Aar^ dollars,  which  they  have  at  length  received,  their  paper  eurrcn- 
cj  will  be  annihilated,  so  that  tliey  are  now  beginning  on  a  new  bank.  As  to 
the  despondency  of  the  people,  believe  it  not;  for  the  s^nrit  of  rebellion  never 
hreathed  with  more  rancour  than  it  docs  at  this  moment  m  America.  Perhaps 
the  great  successes  of  our  forces  to  the  southward  have  convinced  you  by  this 
time  that  the  Carolinians  and  Virginians  are  still  unconnuered. 

"  J'he  French  and  rebel  army,  united  under  Washington,  consists  of  near 
twelve  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  militia,  who  are  now  called  upon  to  join  with 
the'greatest  force  they  can  collect,  in  the  most  sacred  promise  of  plunder  of  this 
etty.  The  French  fleet  from  the  VV'est  Indies  is  expected  in  a  very  short  time 
wrai  a  reinforcement;  and  then  we  are  to  expect  to  be  attacked  here.  As  to  the 
Britiah  army  in  these  lines,  munW  as  it  is,  it  is  equal,  beyond  a  doiiht,  to  the  anni- 
lulatjonof  the  monsioiirs  and  rebels  under  the  great  general  Washington,  if  they 
w<mld  risk  a  battle,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  tbey  .would  not  do, 
M  tbey  continue  to  insult  us  so  unpunibhed.  The  conduct  of  this  war  has  been, 
and  continues  to  lie,  m'jst  shameful  nnd  unpardonable  ;  and  neither  justice  nor 
eommon  sense  is  permitted  to  havi-  the  stnt^llest  weight  in  the  counsels  of  our 
great  men.  Public  faith,  orce  deemed  inviolable,  is  daily  sacrifiecd,  and  not  tlie 
•OiaUest  attention  is  paid  to  any  thing  but  plunder.  The  expenditure  of  public 
wnoocy  is  notoriously  committed  to  themoAt  mean  and  dishonest  of  men.  There 
Ss  not  a  paltry  clerk  hi  one  of  our  departments,  who  cannot  in  the  space  of  a 


twelTeniOfith  afford  to  keep  his  town  a'ld  country  houw,  carriage,  kc.  hio.  and 
realise  thousands.  Facts  must  speak  for  theniseives,und  1  hope  they  will  be  re- 
oolred.  It  is  impossible,  in  sh'irt,  to  supiiose  that  afiairs  can  i^o  as  they  should 
do,  when  merit  is  diHCouratrti!,  infamy  revardeJ,  and  the  name  of  an  honest 
nmn  a  sufficient  bar  to  his  ud«  imcement.  1  am  heartily  sick  of  it  all ;  1  wish  to 
retnm  in  peaee  and  quietness  to  Old  Kngland. 

"  1  sav  nothing  of  myself,  but  that  I  am.  ihank  Goil,  in  good  healtli,  detcr- 
ll^ned  to  Jo  my  dutj/  iu  all  situations  to  the  best  of  my  abilities ;  and  let  what 
happen^  never  to  tign  a  amvcntion  with  rebelM. 


J76  lilSTOUY  OF  THIS 

CHAP,    interjacent  provinces,  join  Arnold,  and  in  Virginia  attack 
*.^^^'    the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  an  active  partisan  of  the  rc- 
1781.      publicans ;  while  sir    Henry  Clinton  should  in  the  north 
oppose  general  Washington,  and  count  Rochambeau,  com* 
^Ir  ^b*^"  mander  of  the  French  troops.      Early  in  the  year  1781, 
RIDS  his       lord  Cornwallis  taking  i^t  field,  advanced  to  the  frontiers 
nnrch.       ^j-  (;arolina.       Tarleton  having  been  ordered  to  scour  the 
country  to  the  left,  pursued  Morgan  the  American  partil 
san  ;  that  officer  retired  to  the  Broad  River,  intending  to 
cross  it  wiih  his  troops;  but  he  found  that  from  a  sudden 
thaw  the. waters  were  so  high  as  to  render  it  impassible, 
unlt'ss  with  great  danger  :   being  so  situated,   and  closely 
pressed  by  Tarleton,  he  resolved    to  hazard  a  battle;    On 
the  18th  of  January,   at   eight  in  the  morning,   Tarleton 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy ;   they  were  drawn  up  on  the 
edge  of  an  open  wood  without  defences,  and  though  their 
numbers  might  have  been  somewhat  superior  to  his  own, 
the  quality  of  his  troops  was  so  different  as  not  to  admit  a 
doubt  of  success^  wliich  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  his 
great  strength  of  cavalry,  so  that  every  thing  seemed  to 
indicate    a  complete   victory.      His  first  line  consisted  of 
the  seventh  regiment,  the   foot  and  light  infantry  of  his 
legion ;   the    second  of  the   first  battalion   of  the  seventy- 
"first  while  troops  of  cavalry  flanked   each  line.      Morgan 
placed  seven  hundred    militia  in  one    line  on  the   edge  of 
the  wood ;    the  second  consisted    of   regular  troops,  on 
which  he   had  much  dependence  :   these  he  disposed  out 
Kxpet!ition  of  sight   in   the  wood.     The    British   troops   soon  broke 
troo^B.  ^     the  enemy's  line,  and  concluding  the  victory  to  be  gained, 
were  pursuing  the  fugitives,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  second 
line  of  the  enemy,  which  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to 
entice  the   pursuers,  poured  in  a  close  and  deadly  fire  on 
Defeat  of   both   Sides.  ~  The  ground  was  in  an  instant  covered  with 
anil  enter-   the  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  those  brave  troops,  who  had 
^rarletoo.    heen  so  long  enured  to  conquest,  by  this  severe  and  unex- 
pected check,  were  thrown  into  irremediable  disorder,  and 
a  total  defeat  was  the  immediate  consequence :  the  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,    exceeded  four  hundred 
men.     Tarleton  used   every   effort   that   ingenuity  could 
devise  to  rally  his  men,   and  repulse  the  American  horse, 
but  hia  abilities   and  couiage  could  not  recover  the  fallen 
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after  the  disaster  at  King's  Mountain,  was  severely  felt  by  ,^^.^^.,^ 
lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom,  on  such  a  service,  and   in  such      i^^n 
-a  country,  light  troops  were  of    the    highest  importance,  Uisa^fan- 
The  American  general.  Green,  who  had  been  appointed  to  urUish 
watch  the  motions  of  Ibrd  Cornwallis,  was  stationed  with  Jjj'^"^^* 
a  considerable  force  in  North  Carolina.    The  British  gen- 
eral proposed  to  cut  oif  the  enemy's  communication  with 
Virginia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  South  Caro- 
lina, so  that  it  might  not  be  endangered  in  his  absence  : 
for  this  purpose  he  left  a  considerable  body  of  forces  at 
Charleston,    under   lord  Rawdon*     Lord  Cornwallis  first 
made  an  attempt  to  intercept  Morgan,  which  the  dexterity 
of  that  partisan  eluded.     The  British  army  with  much  dif- 
ficulty passed  the  Catawba,   and  being  informed  that  gen- 
eral Green  was  posted  at  Guildford,  lord  Cornwallis  march- 
ed towards  that  place.     Green's  force  consisted  of  about 
six  thousand  men,  while  the   British   did  not  exceed  two 
thousand ;  therefore  the  American  general  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle.      The  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  the  field.  Battle  ot' 
with   a  wood  on  the  right,  and  other  woods  both  in  front 
and  rear  ;   consequently  the  safest  point  of  attack  was  on 
the  left  wing.      At  the  same  time  the  general  was  obliged 
to  act  with  great  caution,  lest  he  should  fall  into  an  ambus- 
cade from  the  woods,  asTarleton  had  done  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation.     Major  general  Leslie  commanded  the  right  wing, 
colonel  Webster  the  left,  Tarleton  the  cavalry,  and  his  lord- 
ship himself  the  centre.      A  party  of  light  infantry   was 
stationed  in  the  woods  to  act  as  occasion  might  require* 
The  enemy's  first  line  was  soon  broken ;  the  second  made 
a  very  vigorous  and  gallant  resistance,  but  were  at  length 
beaten  back  to   the  third  line,  which   was  stationed  in  the 
woods  :  there  the  battle  became  necessarily  irregular  ;  the 
Americans  being  more  accustomed  to  such  a  scene  of  com- 
bat^  appeared  for  a  short  time   likely  to  prevail ;  but  the 
grenadiers  of  the  seventy- first  regiment,  having  by  a  rapid 
fii0vement  passed  over  a  deep  ravine,  charged  with  such 
impetuosity  as  to  break  the  enemy's    line  :   the  confusion 
terminated  in  a  total  route.     The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  ^"*^^i* 
British  amounted  to  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wonndrd;  but  wiUi 
among  those  who  died  of  wounds  was  colonel  Webster,  rhi'c'iMs! 
•  VOB.   II.  C  c  c 
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Mioficer  very  highly  esteemed  by  i. the  general*  and  the 
whole  army  for  courage,  military  skilly  and  ainlity*  The  loia 
of  the  Americaoa  was  considerably  greater,  but,  when  gobs- 
paied  widi  their  immediate  resources,  perhaps  less  inpM>-: 
poruoa  than  the  loss  of  the  conquerors.  From  Guildford 
the  British  anny  marched  through  a  wikU  inhcMpitabk^ 
smI  histik  oountiy,  and  after  encountering  the  several 
hnidships,  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April  at  Wilmington  ia 
Virginia*  Arnold^  meanwhile,  made  an  incurrion  into  die 
northern  parts  of  Virginia,  and  plundered  the  coast.  Beiag 
soon  reinforced  by  general  Phillips,  they  made  great  havoc 
among  the  enemy,  and  were  not  without  hopes  of  eflFectia| 
a  junction  with  lord  CorDwallis. 

Genuial  Green,  after  his  defeat  at  Guildford,  spent 
some  time  in  collecting  reinforcements,.. which  hariii^ 
arrived,  he  marched  to  South  Carolina,  to  cut  oflP  the  cosi* 
munication  between  lords  Comwallis  and  Rawdon.  The 
British  force  in  South  Carolina  was  so  small,  that  their 
situation  was  extremely  precarious  ;  and  their  provisioas 
were  so  much  reduced,  that  their  noble  general  was  cosM 
pelled  to  decline  the  proffered  assistance  of  a  body  of  loy- 
alists, from  absolute  inability  to  afford  them  maintenancei 
Lord  Rawdon  was  posted  at  Camden  when  Green  arrived : 
his  lordship  learned  that  considerable  reinforcements  were 
expected  by  the  American  army ;  small  as  his  own  force 
M'aS)  our  general  formed  a  resolution  at  once  bold  and 
wise,  to  attack  the  enemy,  numerous  as  they  were,  before 
they  should  be  still  more  powerfully  recruited.  The 
Americans  were  encamped  at  two  miles  distance  on  the 
brow  of  a  rocky  steep,^  known  by  the  name  of  Hobkirk 
Hill,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  deep  swamp,  and  less  fortified 
on  that  side,  because  there  they  apprehended  no  danger. 
Superior  genius  here  acted  on  the  same  principle  which  ia 
this  history  we  have  repeatedly  seen  successful,  but  espe- 
cially in  seeking  and  seizing  the  heights  of  Abraham'.  Tlie 
commander  attempted   the  most  difficult  approach,  from 


11  Loi-d  Corn*  allia  tnnounced  the  death  of  tbia  valunit  officer  to  bk  ftlktr. 
ih«»  Uto  Dr.  Webster  of  Kdinburgh,  in  a  leUer,  which  waa  publisiied  in  tbe 
nc%Mipa|»«?«**»  «"**  univcmlK  wlniircd.  
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the  Well  founded  presumption  that  there  defence  would  be  ^^jj- 
the  least  vigilant.  At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  ^^^-^-^^ 
April,  the  British  troops  marched  to  the  enemy  round  this  i7ti. 
swamp  undiscovered,  and  entered  a  wood  bordering  upon 
die  enemy's  left  wing*  Hence  they  rushed  with  such 
rapid  impetuosity  as  to  throw  that  division  of  the  enemy 
hito  an  instant  confusion,  which  communicated  to  the  main 
body.  The  Americans,  however,  far  superior  in  number, 
were  enabled  to  rally,  and  make  a  resolute  stand  :  their 
artiUery  arriving  at  this  moment,  afforded  them  powerful 
support,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  British  force.  The 
provincials  extended  their  front  to  such  a  length,  that  lord 
Rawdon  apprehended  the  intention  of  surrounding  his 
troops.  At  this  instant  he  conceived  one  of  those  happy 
designs  which  the  emergencies  of  war  call  forth  from  com- 
bined heroism  and  ability  ;  he  ordered  his  columns  to  form 
one  line.  Thin  as  this  rank  was,  they  charged  the  enemy 
with  such  fury,  as  proved  totally  irresistible,  routed  them, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Whether  we  consider 
the  design  or  execution,  no  action  occurred  during  the 
war  which  displayed  in  a  greater  degree  the  united  talents, 
ralour,  and  ready  invention,  which  constitute  the  soldier 
and  the  general  :  but  little  availed  military  excellence, 
when  seconded  by  political  weakness ;  the  reinforcements 
intended  by  ministers  to  join  lord  Rawdon,  were  not  sent 
in  proper  time.  By  the  late  conflict  his  small  band  was 
reduced  to  eight  hundred  men,  while  the  Americans, 
though  defeated,  were  fast  recruiting ;  our  valiant  com- 
mander was  thus  arrested  in  the  career  of  victory,  and 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  until  fresh  troops  should 
arrive.  At  length,  part  of  the  expected  reinforcements 
arrived  at  Charleston  and  the  British  general  marched  ^ie^ns  be^* 
downwards  to  effect  a  junction.  In  his  absence.  Green  ''^^"^ 
invested  the  strong  post  of  Ninety-six,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  detachment  to  besiege  Augusta  in  Georgia.  Appre- 
hensive that  lord  Rawdon  would  speedily  return,  Green 
attempted  to  take  the  fort  by  assault,  but  the  garrison  made 
so  vigorous  a  defence  that  the  Americans  were  compelled  approAeh 
to  retire.  The  day  after  their  retreat  the  British  general  ?f '**? 
•arrived :  he  soon  learned  that  Augusta  was  taken,  and  abnndon 
that  the  besiegers  had  rejoined  the  army  of  Green.     The  Jempt 
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CHAP*   fefce  of  the  Americant  wns  now  so  poirerfiil«  tkat  grcit 
^^         nimben  of  the  provincials^  who  had  profeaaed  obedicooe 


irti.  ^  Britain,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  avowed  hostifii]r« 
Finding  every  thing  around  him  full  of  danger  and  enmitjr, 
the  general  perceived  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Nine^- 
six,  that  he  might  converge  his  force  for  the  defenee  of 
die  lower  province,  and  especially  the  capitaL  On  \m 
march  he  heard  that  a  detachment  of  Americans  wai 
posted  at  Congaree  creelc,  and  immediately  hastened  to 
that  spot.  The  enemy,  by  breaking  down  a  bridge,  endea- 
voured to  impede  the  progress  of  the  British;  but  Rawdoa 
advanced  with  surprising  quickness,  a  party  of  his  tnio{Mr 
waded  through  the  river,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  bank, 
and  cleared  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Lord 
Rawdon  made  repeated  attempts  to  bring  Green  to  battle ; 
but,  uught  by  experience,  the  wary  American  akilfolb' 
and  successfully  avoided  an  encounter. 

Notwithstanding  the  enterprise,  skilly  and  gentn% 
so  conspicuously  displayed  by  the  bmve  young  Rawdoa, 
Green  on  the  whole  succeeded  so  far  as  to  recover  the 
greater  part  of  Georgia,  and  the  t\ro  Carolinas ;  and  had 
also  entirely  cut  off  communication  between  the  Bricidi 
commanders  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Lord  Rav- 
don  having  soon  after  returned  to  England,  the  command 
in  South  Carolina  devolved  on  colonel  Stewart.  Greca 
having  both  reinforced  his  army  in  numbers,  and  improv- 
ed them  in  discipline,  resolved  to  attack  the  British  forces* 
On  the  8ch  of  September,  he  put  his  design  in  executioa, 
and  attacked  colonel  Stewart  at  the  Eutaws*  Great  nnai- 
bers  were  killed  on  both  sides,  without  any  decisive  event; 
the  result,  however,  was  on  the  whole  fdvourable  to  die 
enemy,  and  the  British  thenceforward  confined  their  ope- 
rations  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston. 
c«mv«nis  CoRNWALLis  meanwhile  entered  Virginia,  and  made 

ginia,  considerable  progress  near  its  southern  coast.      On  the 

2.iiii  of  IMay  he  joined  the  body  that  had  been  command- 
id  Uy  i^ciuTal  Phillips  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  Jane,  reach- 
riacLc*  til  \V;uiaQibbur;»ii.  His  lordship  c^msidend  it  of  the 
banr**iiiHi  h^^^^^^-  cuiiacquence  to  command  a  pobt  on  a  navigable 
t'^uubiieft  river,  as  thus  maritiine  assistance  mic^ht  cooperate  with 
Giotto«si«r.  his   land   forces.      He  accordingly  established  himself  at 
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Gloucester  and  at  Yorktown,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  York    CHAP, 
river.      The   marquis  de  la  Fayette,   together   with  the  J,^l>^r^^ 
American  general  Wayne,  were  stationed  with  a  powerful      u^i^ 
body  of  troops  to  watch  the  motions  of  lord   Cornwallis, 
and  without  hazarding  an  engagement,  to  restrain  their 
operations.      Having  fortified  this  position,  and  taken  a 
general  view  of  the  situation  of  aifairs,  he  formed  an  opin- 
ion that  a  much  greater  force  than  that  which  he  possessed 
would  be  necessary  for  reducing   Virginia,   and  effecting 
the  object   of  the   campaign.      He   conceived  that  there 
could  be  no  hopes  of  ultimate  and  decisive  success,  with- 
out very  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  commander 
in  chief. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  appears  not  to  have  coincided 
in  the  judgment  of  the  other  general  :  instead  of  reinforc- 
ing the  army  in  Virginia,  he  turned  his   attention  solely 
to  the  defence  of  New  York,  against  which  he  apprehend- 
ed an  attack  from  the  combined  armies.    To  confirm  him  Deiteroui 
in  this  apprehension,  the  genius  of  Washington  devised  a  ^^^,2^ 
stratagem,   which  easily  imposed  on  the  very  moderate  ington, 
sagacity  with  which  the  British  commander  in  chief  was  overreach- 
gifted.      General   Clinton  had  intercepted  many  of  the  *'^**"^"» 
American  letters  in  the  course  of  his  command,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  the   New  York  papers.     Washington  now 
wrote  letters  to  various   officers,   declaring  that  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  saving  Virginia  was  by  attacking  New 
York  in  conjunction  with  the   French  troops  ;  which,  he 
asserted,   would  be   soon   attempted ;  for  he  was  much 
alarmed   at  the  success  of  a  general,  whom  from  experi- 
ence he  knew  to  be  so  fertile  in  resources,  so  vigorous  in 
decision,   and   so  prompt   and   expeditious  in  improving 
every  advantage.     These  were  (according  to  the  writer's  ' 

intention)  also  intercepted,  and  completely  imposed  on  the 
British  commander  in  chief.  To  continue  the  deception, 
the  two  commanders,  accompanied  by  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  both  armies,  and  attended  by  the  engineers,  recon- 
noitred the  island  of  New  York  closely  on  both  sides  from 
the  opposite  shore  ;  and  to  render  appearances  the  more 
serious,  took  plans  of  all  their  works  under  the  fire  of 
tlieir  batteries.  The  arrival  of  de  Grasse  was  daily 
expected  by  the  combined  g'ju'orals,  and  th'-y  resolved  to 
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CHAP,   proceed  by  forced  inarches  to  Virginia,  not  dtfobting  that 
^^^Xl**^  the  mass  of  land  and  sea  forces  which  would  then  be  oni- 
I7B1      ted,  would  overwhelm  lord  ComwallisJ  when  unassisted  by 
WuhiDs-  the  commander  in  chief.     On  the  19th  of  August  thev  aet 
the  nrvet  out,  and  Clinton  considered  their  departure  as  only  a  feint 
i^VliiiBia.  ^  cover  their  designs  on  New  York :  thejr  proceeded  sa 
Virginia,  and  johied  the  army  of  la  Fayette.     De  Grauli 
having  arrived  at  the  same  time,  blocked  up   York  river 
with  his  ships  I  while  his  land  fqrces  effected  a  junctioa 
with  the  Americans.    Intelligence  had  been  despatched  faf 
sir  George  Rodney  to   admiral  Graves,  that  the  Prendi 
fleet  was  destined  for  the  Chesapeak,  and  that  sir  Samnd 
Hood  was  on  his  way  to  the  same  place,  in  expectation  of 
meeting  with   admiral  Graves  and  the  New  York  squa- 
dron. The  despatches  having  been  unfortunately  captnral, 
did  not  reach  the  admiral.    Sir  Samuel  Hood  having  arri- 
ved off  the  Chesapeak  on  the  25th  of  August,  three  dro 
before,  and  being  disappointed  in  his   hopes  of  findiog 
Graves  there,  proceeded  to  New  York,  which  he  rcachei 
on  the  28th,  and  three   days  after  the  united  aquadroai 
sailed  for  the  Chesapeak,  and  arrived  the  fifth  of  SepCean 
ber,  with  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  when  they  discovered 
the  French  fleet  at  anchor  there,  amounting  to  twenty-foor 
ships  of  the  line.     A  partial  engagement  took  place,  is 
which  several   British   ships  were   considerably  damaged, 
but  without  any  decisive  event  on  cither  side.     The  hos> 
tile  armaments  kept  five  successive  days  in  sight  of  each 
other,  but  stormy  weather  having  much  increased  the  dam* 
age  of  the  British  fleet,  they  returned  to    New  York  to 
A  Freneh  refit.      Meanwhile  Barras,  who  had  succeeded  Temey  ia 
SmIm!^'"  commanding  the  French  naval  force  on  the  North  Amcri- 
riTtr.         can  station,  joined  de  Grasse  ;  and  thus  the  gallant  armjr 
Lord  under  the  brave  Comwallis  was  inclosed  and  surrounded  by 

I^^JUJ^  an  immense  naval  force,  and  an  army  of  twenty-one  thoo- 
TWDdtd.  sand  men,  whilst  his  own  corps  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
Expecting  jjQt  conceiving  it  possible  that  sir  Henry  Clinton  would 
•oon  he  re-  be  SO  completely  outwitted,  lord  Cofnwallis  expected  spee- 
JI^JJJl^  dy  sucoours,  and  made  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  defence 
Mmttlf  to  until  they  should  arrive ;  meanwhile  he  found  it  necessaiy 
to  contract  his  posts,  and  concentrate  his  defences :  and 
the  enemy  immediately  occupied  those  positions  which  the 
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British  general  had  abandoned.    The  trenches  were  open-    CHAP, 
cd  by  both  armies  in  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  of   ^^^^ 
October ;  the  batteries  were  covered  with  little  less  than      j^g, 
^ne  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  their  attacks 
lirere  carried  on  with  formidable  energy.     In  a  few  days 
most  of  the  British  guns  were  silenced,  and  the  defence  • 

rendered  hopeless.  An  express,  however,  having  arrived 
from  New  York,  and  informed  the  commander  that  he 
might  rely  on  immediate  succours,  the  general  persevered  Skiifai  ana 
i|  resistance.  Two  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  British  ^ee.  ^ 
greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  siege.  The  second 
l^urallel  of  the  enemy  being  now  finished,  they  resolved  to 
^pen  their  batteries  on  these  works  on  the  fourteenth  of 
October.  The  British  forces  employed  every  efforts  to- 
defend  the  fortifications,  but  were  overborne  by  the  immense 
superiority  of  number.  The  noble  commander  saw  that 
i^  would  be  impossible  to  withstand  a  general  assault,  for 
mhich  the  enemy  was  now  prepared.  Finding  no  succours 
Ikety^-to  arrive,  and  himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he 
ctnceived  a  design  of  forcing  his  way  through  a  part  of 
tie  enemy,  and  making  his  escape,  but  found  it  would  be 
inpracticable.  Thus  hemmed  in  by  a  very  superior  army^ 
through  no  rashness  of  his  own,  but  in  the  skilful  and 
vigorous  execution  of  his  part  of  a  concerted  plan,  this 
bave  leader  had  no  alternative  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  gal* 


lait  army  without  answering  any  purpose,  or  a  surrender.  Findinff 
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un- 
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Oi  the  latter  step  he  at  last  resolved,  and  on  the  19th  of  able  to 
October  yielded  by  an  honourable  capitulation.  Mst,  mr- 

At  last  sir  Henry  Clinton  set  out  from  New  York  to  honour 
altmpt  the  relief  of  lord  Cornwallis,  two  months  after  *^^  *®"^*' 
the  departure  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau  had  left 
hin  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  the  distress- 
edarmy.  He  brought  with  him  seven  thousand  land  for- 
ce^ with  a  fleet,  which  was  now  reinforced  by  admiral 
D^by,  consisting  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line.  Hav- 
iDf  arrived  off  the  late  scene  of  hostilities,  they  found  that 
all  was  over,  and  that  succours  so  tardily  accorded  were 
cqvvalent  to  desertion.  The  French  fleet,  though  still 
supribr  to  the  British,  having  accomplished  their  purpose, 
caaiously  avoided  any  conflict ;  and  the  British  command- 
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CHAP,    ers  having  no  longer  any  inducement  to  remain  upon  that 
^^^'''-   station,  returned  to  New  York. 


1781.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  southern   army  and 

its  valiant  commander,  from  whose  antecedent  and  recent 
successes  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  most 
valuable  of  the  colonies  would  be  recovered,  and  that  the 
cause  of  Britain  would  ultimately  prevail.  In  hia  labori- 
ous marches  through  the  wild  and  intricate  tracts,  his  lord- 
ship received  the  fullest  and  most  experimental  assurances 
that  the  people  who  were  asserted  by  ministry  or  their 
adherents  to  be  friendly,  were  generally  hostile  ;  that  eve- 
ry attempt  to  recover  America  through  the  Americacs 
themselves,  was  chimerical,  as  much  aa  every ,  idea  cf 
.reducing  it  by  force.  The  plan  he  saw  had  been  con- 
certed upon  false  principles,  and  he  himself  had  fatally 
learned  that  thougli  he  and  his  heroic  band  had  done  their 
utmost,  there  was  aliivost  an  equal  deficiency  of  suppoit 
and  cooperation  for  its  execution.  The  surrender  it 
Yorktown  was  the  concluding  scene  of  offensive  war  wi:h 
America.  All  the  profuse  expenditure  of  British  wealti, 
all  the  mighty  efforts  of  British  power,  all  the  splendd 
atchievements  of  British  valour,  directed  and  guided  yy 
British  talents  and  skill,  proved  without  effect  ;  ne 
momentous  exertions  of  a  war  so  wasteful  of  blood  aid 
reasure  were  forever  lost. 
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HUsatisfaction  again  prevails  in  Britain — enhanced  by  the 
nt^VH  from  Virginia. — Out  of  parliament^  a  majority 
becomes  inimical  to  the  American  xvar  and  to  ministers* 
'^-Meeting  of  parliament — the  king's  speech — opposition 
inveigh  with  increased  energy  against  ministers — dexte* 
rous  defence  by  lord  North — preliminary  motions  against 
ministers  before  the  recess — manifest  difference  among 

•  opposition  on  American  independence.*-^-General  plan  of 
attack  against  administration  noxv  formed  and  matured^^ 
the  various  parts  assigned^  while  Fox  atiimates  the  whole. 
— Fox^s  proposed  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the 
navy — negatived  by  a  small  majority. — Conway'* s  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  king  to  conclude  the  American  war 
''^carried  by  a  majority  of  nineteeJU-'^Ministers  still 
hold  their  places. — Lord  fohn  CavendislC s  motion  for 
the  removal  of  ministers — the  minister  skilfully  addresses 
himself  to  different  sentiments  and  opinions — carries  a 
motion  for  an  adjournment — a  coalition  attempted  in 
vain— 'the  motion  repeated  by  lord  Surry.^-^Admijiistra" 
tion  resigns.— 'Character  of  the  North  administration. — 
The  duke  of  Richmond's  strictures  on  the  execution  of 
colonel  Haines — acknowledges  he  had  been  misinformed^ 
and  makes  a  satisfactory  explanation. — Strictures  on  the 
promotion  of  Lord  George  Gcrmaine  to  the  peerage. — 
New  administration. — The  marquis  of  Rockingham  first 
lord  of  the  treasury — Mr.  Fox  ami  lord  Shelburne 
secretaries  of  statC'-^-Avowed  plan  of  jninisters. — Ad- 
justment   with    Ireland. Independence   of    the    Irish 

parliament  acknowledged. — J/r.  G rattan^ s  address.-*— 
Satisfaction  of  the  Irish  nation. — Supplies. — Parts  of 
I\Ir.  Burke's  scheme  adopted. — Conduct  of  Mr.  William 
Pitt — connects  himself  with  no  party — reckons  a  chief 
advantage  in  our  constitution  the  equipoise  of  the  orders 
*-^projects  a  rtjcnn  in  parliament — proposes  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  representation — proposition 

Vol,,  ir.  D  d  d 
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.  .  ■  .  ..7.\^,  v^  ^/  z  r»i  - : :/  y  k  r  Wi  511 .—  7  Vi  e  1/  owig'cr  mart  - 
■    ■.";.•  zz-'z^-ii't  z''  Till  TIT, — the  oUvr  are  for  a(ihcr'i:iz  t7 

•  '  T-'i  ■  .r  .■.^^/^£-'i^■:.^- — Arguments  for  and  against — 
-•.  ..f/  -:•-#  :f  rtUrin  outvoted, — Overtures  of  Mr. 
J  .  ~.  ■  ?#.u.-.'  xr;':  :i^  Dutch* — Premature  enciea-jiun 
'  .•■ii^-.-  -ifrr^:,i. — DfiJth  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking' 
ti^ju. — l--r£  i I'fis'mrne  m^Ie  prime  mvuster — enraged  at 
T'.x."  rr;.v-r/nfxr,  J/r.  Fix  resigns. — Jlrm  Wiliiam  Pitt 

•fi.vj.  .-.-  :•"  ztf  f:i.hf^iier — J/r-  Fox  gives  a  general 
.V  -.LL^  :-':.'. f  •r.^j?i*  zf  his  designation, — India  ajfain. 
— j"  .••.-•:•  '-'rv  :ir:7ni:tees  represent  the g'enerai stfttem 
r::':"T.''riX  f:  ^  erroneous  and  hurtful^  and  state 
^-•..o  *:  r  --*  ::  Tjrr  ii^i^w  committed  by  the  company  $ 
'  ,.  -7-/.  i.-..*. — ii'jrren  Hastings  implicated  in  the  cen- 
■..-., — ji\f '::::*  :j  J/r,  Dundas,^—Bill  of  pains  and 
•i  .  -:  -^ :  7  ',^z:  ■:  *:  gzvtrnor  Rumbold  and  his  coadjuto  r*. — 

•  ^^  DL'KIXG  the  recess  of  parliament  1781,  dk- 

.^^  ni:  sy:^;,^:^.":  hid  >:grtsii  again  to  prevail,  from  incidents  and 

:    ^.-;*  .-...iJLiy  Kii^rtioiicd,  and  especially  from  rc|)eated 

^^  -         ..-:j-.. -  ,~;   i.".wC-d  misconduct  in  the  ministerial  direc- 

..     '  .-     ;   .    -.:::%>■.     Thai  source  of  dissatisfaction  being 

^  ^  -., ,  >  *.,...ly  Cause  J  others  to  issue:  the  immense  ex- 

..  .\.  :>.i  proiviso  loans,  the  enormous  increase  of 
.  V  -.  .  ,  ..::*.  j^\a:l  of  ail  our  exertions,  presented  them- 
..  .-..::.  ...-'^  a:ii  the  public  were  very  differently 
.  X  V  -,,'.;  *  •■•,i:«>  ministers,  on  the  approach  of  the  second 
.,v.  ..-  .*:  v.;r...."uri:,  from  what  thev  had  been  at  the 
._   •.-.,:    .:    :>i    !".rs:.      Both  dejected  and  dissatisfied, 

,-.".i  v'.L>:^;casure  were  dreadfull}'  aggravated 
.v.-.>..-'y  :\ews  from  \'irginia.  Judging  of 
;:  :".:  ;xr.uJi.uc  impression  of  this  calamitous 
•,;v:  /.  ::r,'utcJ  our  misfortunes  to  a  series  of 

■ 

,.\   .,:w  r/.isconduct.      INIany  who  had  strenri- 

V,. /.vJ  i^'c; severance  in  coercion,  now  repro- 

.  ■ ,;  >x  ^:,:n  which  they  had  most  loudly  applauded: 

t      .         ,\     .  .;:    01"  iMiiiament   became    inimical    to    the 

V    .    ■       ^   .,     .-.,•:    Ar.J  the  present  ministers;  such  was  the 

!!LIv    k^   ,  vN.x,.,—  .i^vnirc  prevalent,  i\hcn  parliament  met  op 


•  •» 
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Hit  majesty's  speech  somewhat  exceeding  the  usual    €HAP. 
length  in  copiousness  of  detail,  imputed  the  continuance      '    ^''' 
"of  the  war  to  the  restless  ambition  of  his  enemies.      He      ,.g| 
should  not  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  the  sovereign  Meeting  of 
of  a  free   people,   or  requite   the  constant    and  zealous  ment,and 
attachment  of   his    subjects  to  his    person,  family,   and  «I^!j^.|J|^^'* 
/government,  if  to  his   own  desire  of  peace,  or  to  their 
temporary  ease  and  relief,  he  sacrificed  their   essential 
rights  and  permanent  interests.     Having  mentioned  the 
favourable  affairs  in   the  East  Indies,  he  recommended 
farther  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  dominions  and 
revenues  of  that  countr}'.     His    majesty  stated   to  the 
house,  without  palliation  or  diminution,  the  unfortunate 
event  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  but  adducc^d  it  as  a 
ground  for  a  firm   confidence  in  parliament,  and   more 
vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exertions.   The  consequent  Opposition 
address  excited  a  very  interesting  debate,  in  which  oppo-  withm- 
sition  sketched  the  principal  topics  of  the  chari^es  which  «»*•»<* 

...  g.  .  energy 

they  adduced  against  ministers  in  the  course  of  the  session,  a^inst 
and  of  the  counsels  which  they  proposed  to  be  substituted.  *^*'^*"^*t' 
Their  arguments  were  directed  to  prove  the  original  folly 
of  the  American  war ;  the  madness  of  perseverance  in  so 
hopeless  a  contest ;  the  incapacity,  negligence,  and  mis- 
management of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  the  igno- 
rance, weakness,  and  incompetence  of  administration  in 
their  various  departments,  as  well  as  general  system ;  and 
the  necessity  of  changing  both  men  and  measures.     Lord  l^terous 
North  defended  himself  and  his  colleagues,  l)oth  as  to  lordNoith 
particular  counsels  and  the  series  of  policy,  with  a  dex- 
terit}"*  and  ingenuity  that,  if  it  did  not  convince  impartial 
readers  or  hearers,  at  least  impressed  them  with  a  high 
opinion  of  the  speaker^s  ability. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Mr.  Burke  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors  of  St.  Eustatius ;  a 
confiscation  of  effects,  he  alleged,  there  took  place  contrary 
to  national  justice  and  to  naiional  policy.  To  prove  his 
first  head,  he  entered  into  a  very  learned  and  able  discussion 
of  the  extent  of  powers  acquired  by  conquerors  over  an 
enemy  surrendering  at  discretion ;  and  for  this  purpose 
quoted  the  authority  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  traced  the  history  of  these  laws,  and  their 
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CHA1».    actual  state,  as  elucidated  by  the  concurrent  praedce  of  all 

'  '  civilized  societies.  The  feelings  of  mankiod  had  even 
1781  ex(  ecticd  the  theories  of  jurisprudence  in  mitigating  the 
calamities  of  war :  hence  he  inferred  the  necessity^  in  the 
present  improved  state  of  that  code,  of  interpreting  the 
maxims  of  law,  even  in  the  most  mild  and  favouraUe 
sense.  He  therefore  contended,  that  from,  the  moment  of 
8ul) mission,  the  vanquished  parties  were  entitled  to  the 
security  of  subjects.  Having  laid  down  this  proposition, 
he  proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  alleged  enormities  which 
he  contended  to  be  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  offered  to  prove  his  allegations  by  testi- 
mony. Such  cruelty  and  depredation,  by  exciting  the 
hatred  and  enmity  of  neutral  states,  were  no  less  impolitic 
than  unjust.  Admiral  Rodney,  without  controverting  Mr. 
Burke's  general  principle,  totally  denied  his  statement  of 
the  case ;  the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  us,  therefore  it  was 
perfectly  fair,  and  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  that 
their  property  captured  without  a  capitulation  should  be 
*  confiscated  :  he  had  seized  the  whole,  not  for  himself  and  the 

other  captors,  hut  for  the  crown :  he  could  have  no  merce- 
nary views,  as  he  did  not  till  long  after  receive  intelligence 
of  the  king's  intention  to  bestow  the  booty  on  the  fleet  and 
army.      He  knew  of  no  outrage,  and  never  had  heard  that 
any  was  committed  by  the  conquerors.    The  charge  being 
unsupported  by  facts  and  documents,  Mr.  Burke's  motion 
Prermiina.  was    negatived.     On   the    i2th    of   December,   the    day 
^^"J'""**  appointed  for  considering  the  array  supplies,  a  motion  was 
ministers,    brought  forward  by  sir  James  Lowther  concerning  the 

before  the     ••  i*ii  tij«* 

reccM.  American  war,  apparently  intended  to  sound  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  house,  and  preparatory  to  more  pointed  pro- 
positions. It  was  proposed  to  declare,  that  the  war  in 
North  America  had  been  hitherto  ineffectual  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  undertaken;  and  that  perseverance  in  it 
would  be  unavailing,  and  also  injurious  to  the  country,  by 
weakening  her  power  to  resist  her  ancient  and  confederated 
enemies.  On  this  subject,  so  often  discussed  in  such  a 
variety  of  forms,  tht'^re  could  be  little  novelty  of  argument. 
But  opposition,  iu  &^^  division,  ascertained  the  point  which 
they  were  most  anxious  to  establish:  the  minority,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  to  two  hundred  an4 
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twenty*  showed  that  ministers  were  losing  ground.    In  the    CHAV. 
course  of  the  discussions  which  American  iiiFairs  underwent    -^-^^  "'• 
before  the  recess,  the  difference  between  lord  Shelburnc's       ^.^^ 
connexions  and    the   Rockingham    party,    concerning  the  nitlcrenoc 
independence,  bt-came  more  manliest  than  on  any  former  aniong op- 
occasion.      Great  contests  also  prevailed   in   the  cabinet,  pos'tionoo 

■^  .  American 

respecting  the  plan  ol  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  imiepen- 
emergency.  Some  of  the  ministers  proposed  the  total  *^"^^' 
evacuation  of  America,  and  the  direction  of  our  whole  force 
against  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  the  majority  still  cast 
a  longing  lingering  look  alter  the  object  which  they  had 
pursued  for  so  many  years.  The  most  sanguine  saw  now, 
that  all  hopes  of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  colonies  were 
for  ever  vanished,  but  they  still  fondly  fancied  that  they 
might  preserve  a  part;  and  it  was  therefore  determined, 
that  a  considerable  force  should  be  left  at  New  York. 

During  the  recess,  the  opponents  of  ministry  were  iManof 
employed  in  forming  and  maturing  a  plan  of  general  attack  uTck*^ 
ajrainst  administration.  The  chief  conduct  was  intrusted  «P;^'»!"*  "'J- 
to  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  the  various  parts  assigned  to  other  sen-  tion. 
ators,  were  to  be  directed  and  supported  by  this  illustrious 
leader,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  warfare  which  he  now 
undertook.  Indeed,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  what  mode  such  transcendent  powers  could  be 
most  effectually  exerted  ;  it  is  certain,  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  force  and  splendour  of  Mr.  Fox's  genius  have 
been  most  frequently  displayed,  not  in  legislative  invention 
or  plans  of  executory  policy,  but  in  reprehensive  eloquence  ; 
not  in  devising  systems  and  measures  for  the  wise  and 
beneficial  government  of  the  country  ;  but  in  contending 
that  others  have  planned  and  acted  unwisely  and  iniuri- 
ously.  On  the  2;id  of  January,  the  day  after  the  Christ- 
mas adjournment  expired,  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  want  of  success  of  his  majesty's  naval 
forces  during  the  war,  and  more  particularly  in  the  year 
1781.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  a  committee;  which 
being  agreed  to  by  ministers,  he,  a  fortnight  after,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  discussed  the  subject.  He  traced  the 
naval  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  exhibited 
a  summary  of  the  alleged  miscarriages  of  the  successive 
years.     In  surveying  the   events  of  1780,  he,  with  pecu- 
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Ifar  enefgy,  escposed  thft  infatuation  which  'sent  cftpbAi 
Moutray,  with  ^  East  and  West  India  fleets,  so  near  the 
enemy's  coasts.     Having  reached  1781,  he  stated  five  dis- 
tinct charges  of  misconduct  in  the  naval  department :  lst| 
Ulfi  Grasse  was  suffered  to  depart  for  the  West  Indies, 
without  any  effort  to  intercept  his  fleet.     He  had   s»led 
*ffom  Brest  on  the  22d  of  March,  with  twenty-five  ships 
of  the  line  ;  Darby  was  at  sea  on  the  19th,  but  instead  of 
being  suffered  to  pursue  the  enemy,  he  had  been  sent  out 
of  the  way  to  Ireland.     The  second  charge  was,  the  loss 
of  the  St.  Eustatius  convoy,  which  had  been  captured  oa 
its  way  hoillt* ;  this  might  have  been  easily  saved  by  send- 
ing a  squadron  at  the  time  they  were  expected.     Tbe 
third  was  a  letter  sent  by  the  mayor  of  Bristol  from  the 
admiralty,  in  answer  to  one  from  that  grentleman,  request- 
ing information  concerning  the  combined  fleets  ;  theadflni- 
ralty  had  misinformed  and  misled  the  Bristol  merchants, 
by  intimating  that  the  hostile   armament  was  not   in  the 
channel,  when  they  knew  that  it  was  there,  and  had  therefar 
endangered  the  trading  "ships  of  that  city.     The  fourdi 
charge  was  on  the  force   st^nt  to  cope  with   the  Dutch ; 
and  the  fifth,  the  inadequate  fleet  sent  out   with  admird 
Kempenfeldt.    The  general  defence  adduced  by  lord  MtJ- 
grave,  in  favour  of  carl  Sandwich,  was,  that  hehad  acted 
according  to  inforfnation,  moral  probubilityf  and  the  exist- 
ing circumstances.     Mr.  Fox  made  a  motion,  founded  on 
his  five  charges,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committet, 
that  there  has   been  gross  mismanagement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  naval  affairs  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
course  of  the  year  1781.     The  question  being  called  for, 
Mr.  Fox^s  motion  was  negatived   by  a  majority  of  onljr 
two    hundred    and    five   to    one   hundred    eighty-three. 
Encouraged  by  the  progressive  declension  of  ministerisl 
majorities,  on  the  22d  of  Februar}*,  opposition,  in  a  motion 
made  by  general  Conway,  proposed  to  address  the  king,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  American  war.      After  both  sides  hid 
repeated  arguments  so  often  employed,  the  country  gentle- 
men now  leaving  ministers,  Conway's  motion  was  neg»- 
tived  by  a  majority  of  only  one,  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety- four  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- three ;  and  oppo- 
sitlofi  cherished  hopes  of  speedy  success.     Fully  confident 
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of  victory,  Conway,  on  the  27th  of  February,  proposed  the    chaf. 
same  motion  under  a  different  form.    The  usual  arguments  ^^l,,^ 
being  repeated,  opposition  carried  their  motion  by  a  majo-      ^^^ 
rity  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  two  hundred  and 
fifteen ;  and  thus,  after  a  contest  of  eight  years,  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  procure  a  vote 
from  the  house,   for  requesting  the  king  to  conclude  the 
Americsm  war. 

The  following  motion  was  accordingly  carried  :— 
^^  Resolved,  February  27th,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
^*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
^^  most  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  the  further 
^*  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
*^  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  co* 
^  lonies  to  obedience  by  force,  will  be  the  means  of  weak>N 
*^  enihg  the  efforts  of  this  country  against  her  European 
*^  enemies ;  tends,  under  the  present  circumstances,  danger* 
*^  ously  to  increase  the  mutual  enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  inter- 
^^  cftts  both  of  Great  Britain  and  America ;  and  by  preventing 
^^  an  happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  frustrate  the 
^^  earnest  desire,  graciously  expressed  by  his  majesty,  to 
**  restore  the  blessings  of  public  tranquillity."  To  thw 
address  his  majesty  returned  the  following  answer  :  **'  Gen* 
^^  tlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  There  are  no  objects 
^*  nearer  to  my  heart,  than  the  ease,  happiness,  and  pros- 
*•  perity  of  my  people.  You  may  be  assured,  that,  in  pur- 
^^  auance  to  your  advice,  I  shall  take  such  measures  as 
*^  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration 
'^  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  c<^ 
^^  lonies,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both  ;  and  tha!t 
^^  my  efforts  shall  be  directed  id  the  most  effectual  manner 
*'^  against  our  European  enemies,  till  such  pcafc  can  be 
^^  obtained  as  shall  consist  with  the  interests  and  permanent 
**  welfare  of  my  kingdom." 

Ministers  had  often  declared  that  they  would  hold  Ministera 
their  places  no  longer  than  a  parliamentary  majority  should  i^'^jj.  p^. 
sanction  their  system  and  measures ;  it  was  therefore  expect-  ^^' 
ed  that  a  resignation  would  immediately  ensue.  Lord  North 
and  his  colleagues,  however,  continued  to  hqld  their  places^ 
because  they  said  it  did  not  appear,  by  any  vote  or  reso« 
lil^on,  that  parliament  had  withfirawn  its  coniideRce  from 
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the  present  administration  :  confiding  in  its  increasing; 
strength,  the  opposite  part}*  reeolved  to  bring  this  question 
to  immediate  issue.  Accordingly,  lord  John  Cavindishy 
on  the  Stii  of  March,  proposed  resolutions  to  the  follow- 
ing effect ;  that,  from  1 775^  the  nation  had  expended 
upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  in  a  fruitless  war :  duriii|^ 
which  we  had  lost  thirteen  colonies,  many  of  our  valuabk 
West  India  and  other  islands  ;  that  the  rest  were  in  immi- 
nent danger  ;  that  we  were  now  engaged  in  an  expensive 
war  with  America,  France^  Spain,  and  Holland,  without  a 
single  ally  ;  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes was  the  united  incapacity  and  misconduct  of 
administration.  The  three  first  of  these  resolutions  could 
not  but  l>e  admitted  as  matters  of  fact :  respecting  the 
fourth,  which  was  an  inference  from  the  others,  Mr.  Fox 
contended,  that  a  long  uniform  series  of  calamity  and  dis- 
grace was  a  sufficient  proof  of  misconduct :  and  farther, 
that  weakness  and  folly  distinctly  marked  each  separate 
measure  of  every  minister,  as  they  collectively  pervaded 
the  whole  system  of  administration.  Lord  North  argued, 
that  it  was  unfair  from  misfortune  to  infer  misconduct; 
but  that  even  if  misconduct  existed,  it  might  be  in  the 
execution,  instead  of  the  plans.  The  minister,  however, 
was  aware,  that  a  direct  and  pointed  answer  to  the  char- 
ges could  be  of  little  avail  ;  therefore,  with  his  usual  dex- 
terous ingenuity,  he  shifted  his  ground.  To  draw  the 
attention  of  the  house  from  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the 
question  at  issue,  he  called  on  them  to  consider,  if  the  pre- 
sent counsellors  should  be  removed,  who,  probably,  would 
be  their  successors.  His  lordship  well  knew  that  there 
were  independent  members  in  the  house,  who,  though  they 
disapproved  lately  cf  administration,  were  by  no  means 
desirous  of  being  governed  by  a  whig  combination.  By 
far  the  greater  iv.iniber  of  opposition  members  either  origi- 
nally were,  or  h?.d  become  partisans  of  that  connexion. 
He  was  aware,  thrit  not  only  the  Rockingham  system  of 
ruling  the  nation  by  a  confederacy,  but  also  various  opin- 
ions and  measures  were  !)V  no  means  consonant  to  the  sen- 
timents  of  all  who  now  voted  on  their  side*  Was  the 
house  (he  said)  prepared  to  new  model  the  constitution, 
to  alter  the  duration  of  parliaments,  and  the  rights  of  elec- 
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tiuns  ;     Would  it  consent  to  a  violation'  of  the  national     ghap. 
faith  with  the  crown,  by  adopting  a  celebrated  bill  of  reform    ^^^^''• 
ID  the  civil  list  expenditure  f    VV^ould   it  vote  the  indepen-      ^j^o 
dence  of  America  ?   on  which  subject  he  understood  there 
was  as  great  difference  between  the  two  branches  of  oppo- 
sition, as  between  opposition  and  ministers.      Mr.  Dundas 
eminently  distinguished  himself,  and  with  his  usual  strength 
of  explicit  and    direct  argument  urged  the  house,   before 
they    voted    for    removing    the     present    ministers     and 
throwing  the   government  into  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nents, to  have   it  thoroughly  ascertained  and  accurately 
liefiaed,  what  the  objects  of  these  opponents  were  ;   what 
system  they  proposed  to  adopt,  and  what  measures  they 
intended   to  pursue.      These  considerations  had  so  much 
influence,  that  the  supporters  of  ministers  prevailed,  and 
the  resolution  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  ten,  and  a  He  oarvics 
motion  was  carried  for  adjourning  the  house  until  the  l5th.  fol^aa  ad- 
Many  moderate  and  independent  members  wished  for  a  J®"**"- 

.  nicnt 

coalition,  which  should  prevent  the  country  from  being  A  coaUtiott 
entirely   governed    by  any   party.      Ministers  were   well  ^l^^^. 
inclined   to  that  expedient,  and   during  the  adjournment 
Diade  several  attempts  to  give  it  effect,  but  to  no  purpose* 
On  the  Ijth,  sir  John  Rous  made  a  motion  similar  to  that 
of  the  8th  ;  no  less  than  four  hundre<l  and  eighty  members 
were  present,  when  ministers  still  carried  the  negative  by 
a   majority   of  nine.       The    opposite  party   immediately 
■announced,  that  the  resolutions  would  be  again  proposed ; 
accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  March,  a  very  crouded  house  the  motion 
attended,  and  lord  Surry  rose  to  make  the  promised  motion,  bylord 
Before  he  had  begun  to  speak,  lord  North  rose  to  commu-  Surry. 
Dicate   to  the   house  information   which   (he  said)   would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  present  motion,  and  require 
an   adjournment.      Some  disorder  arose  from  what   was 
conceived  interruption  to  lord  Surry  ;   but  being   quitted,  V<lrainif- 
lord  North  informed  the  house,  that  there  was  710  aJmin-  tigu,. 
i^/ra/i^/i,  and  moved  for  an  adjournment  until  new  arrange- 
ments should  be  formed.      He  then  took  his  leave  of  the 
commons  as  minister,  by  thanking  them  for  iheir  honour* 
able   siipport  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  and  in  so 
many  trying  situations.      He  expressed  his  grateful  sense 
#f  their  flattering  partiality  towards  him  at  all  times^  and 
Vol.  II.  £  e  e 
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CKAP.  their  forbearance  on  many  occasions.  A  sacceasor  of  irreal- 
^  '  er  abilities^  of  better  judgment,  and  more  qualified  for  his 
trss.  situation,  (he  said,)  was  easy  to  be  found  ;  a  successor 
more  zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
more  anxious  to  promote  them,  more  loyal  to  his  sovereign, 
and  more  desirous  of  preserving  the  constitution  whole 
and  entire,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  could  not  so  easily 
be  found.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  declaring,  he  did 
not  mean  to  shrink  from  trial,  but  should  always  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  inquiry,  nay,  even  demanded  from  his  adver- 
saries the  strictest  scrutiny* 

Thus  ended  the  administration  of  lord  Notth,  a  period, 
of  which  the  greater  part  teemed  with  calamitous  events, 
beyond  any  of  the  same  duration  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  British  history.  A  war,  with  so  great,  productive,  and 
important  part  of  our  own  community,  lost  thirteen  flourish- 
ing and  powerful  colonies,  the  promoters  of  private  and 
public  wealth,  and  the  nourishers  of  national  force.  Hos- 
tilities, whencesoever  they  arose,  not  only  subtracted  from 
us  such  constituents  of  strength,  but  added  them  to  our 
inveterate  enemies.  Year  after  year  our  blood  and  trea- 
sure were  expended  to  no  purpose  ;  myriads  of  men  were 
killed,  hundreds  of  millions  were  lavished  without  obtain- 
ing any  valuable  object.  Temporary  gleams  of  partial 
success  were  followed  by  the  permanent  gloom  of  general 
disaster.  Were  we  to  judge  from  result  solely,  and  to  draw 
a  conclusion  from  the  broad  principle,  that  an  uniform  series 
of  miscarriages  in  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs, 
implies  a  great  portion  of  misconduct,  our  estimate  of  this 
administration  might  be  easily  formed  i  but  general  rules, 
applied  to  the  appreciation  of  conduct,  often  require  to  be 
nicely  modified  according  to  the  actual  circumstances.  I 
trust  it  has  appeared  to  the  impartial  reader,  that  the  chief 
minister  possessed  very  considerable  talents  and  fair  inten- 
tions, though  mingled  with  defects,  and  acting  in  such 
emergencies  as  precluded  beneficial  exertion  and  conse- 
quences. But  however  erroneous  and  hurtful  the  series 
of  measures  was  during  this  administration,  far  is  the 
blame  from  being  confined  to  ministers*  It  indeed  belongs 
chiefly  to  parliament,  which  by  its  approbation  sanctioned 
their  acts,  and  to   the  people  themselves  of  whom  the 
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greater  part  was  eager  for  commencing  and  continuing  the    chap. 
war.       When  the  nation   censures   his  burdensome  and  ^!^^1V[\ 
disastrous   war^  productive  of   such   an  enormous    load  ^^ 

of  taxes,  they    must  remember   that   it   originated    in 

THEMSELVES. 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  engaged  in  the  The  duke 
momentous  discussions,  which  I  have  been  narrating,  I^QondV 
matters  of  a  more  personal  nature  were  debated  in  the  striciupw 
house  of  lords.  The  duke  of  Richmond  moved  tor  an  oution  of 
inquiry  into  the  case  of  colonel  Haines,  executed  at  ^^^ 
Charleston,  under  the  following  circumstances.  Haines 
an  American  officer,  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Charles- 
ton, had  demanded  his  parole,  but  had  been  refused,  unless 
lie  would  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance*  With  this  alterna- 
tive he  readily  complied,  and  thus  bound  himself  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  British  subject.  On  the  faith  of  his 
sworn  fealty,  he  was  permitted  to  go  and  reside  on  his 
estate  in  the  interior  country  at  some  distance  from  Charles- 
ton ;  he  there  raised  two  hundred  men,  attacked  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  who  would  not  join  his  banditti,  murdered 
some,  fired  the  houses  of  others,  and  threatened  the  lives 
of  many  who  fled;  by  taking  this  ungenerous  inhuman 
advantage  of  the  lenity  which  he  experienced  he  added 
perjury  to  a  breach  of  trust  and  aggravated  the  forfei- 
ture of  his  word  by  the  blackest  treachery.  By  the  laws 
of  war  as  established  in  the  practice  of  nations,  a  person 
taken  in  arms  against  the  state  under  which  he  had  accept- 
■  ed  his  parole  was  liable  to  be  hanged  instantly  without 
any  farther  proof  than  what  should  identify  his  person. 
^Haines  was  taken  in  arms ;  and,  his  identity  being  admit- 
ted, he  was  by  lord  Rawdon  and  a  board  of  officers  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  ^nd  accordingly  suffered  the  punish- 
ment due  to  such  treachery.  General  Green  had  repre- 
sented this  judgment  as  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  issued  a  manifesto  to  that  effect,  threatening 
to  retaliate  on  British  prisoners  ;  but  adduced  neither  argu- 
ment nor  authority  to  prove  his  positions.  The  duke  of 
Richmond  having  received  some  partial  account  of  these 
circumstances,  described  the  procedure  of  lord  Rawdon 
and  the  other  officers  to  have  been  impolitic,  illegal,  and 
barbarous*     Lord  Stormont  and  the  chancellor  stated  the 
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icrual  case,  and  vindicated  the  noblemen  and  gentlemea 
::  4aca;:«:r*  from  so  heavy  a  charge.  His  grace,  on  recon- 
r.«..r:::a  jxe  subject,  was  induced  to  make  a  satislactorr 
-X7ix-x.:oa  to  the  young  lord  whose  name  had  bcencnlle-d 
a  ^M;:"?c:cn,  aad  to  dccLire  to  the  house  the  high  opinion 
.i"  l::ic  crave  sclJier's  humanity*  and  just  inteniions, 
:hcuip  he  still  doubted  ^ihethcr  the  proceeding  was  striiilr 
eKui.  I:  being  understood  in  the  hoiifse  that  a  peerage 
va-s  jiji'uc  to  K'  conteTr^rd  on  lord  (ieorgc  Gcrniaine,  as  a 
•i*- *  n  irk  r  n.>al  ap^rL^'-.iiir^n  !or  his  minisitrial  conduct 
'"^  \*-.i  -tT^'"-  ci:.  r.^:  Lr.^*>iri,t:incth  to  inttrfere  with  tht  king's 
•"    1-  7\-"..  ■■■    >.<:.•*.  ::c  .r -t   di^nitv,  objected  to  it  en  a  difTLT- 

cr.''  :  •  \  ;r-Lt  ::  w  .is  ii.consisunt  with  iht*  honour  of 
t::.::  ;»  -v-.  i'  r  ^  :%rson  who  had  rcctivt-d  such  a  sentence 
}-t  .  :  .  .  .  r .-::.d.  farth-.r  confirnud  by  his  sov«  reign,  to 
'^,.  :.^  :-..  peerage.  A  motion  to  that  eflVct  being 
XV  IS  ivnu«..ia:tly  negatived,  as  a  violent  ciuroach- 
n>  :  :  . :»  :>^  rights  of  the  crown.  Some  days  nficr,  his 
!  r  -:  ::'  hA\i^g  now  tr.ken  his  seat  in  the  upper  house,  the 
nwi\'  "  \*^''S  i'i;:!in  inioduced  :  viscount  Satkvilit-  vindica* 
Uv-.  1.5*  own  character  individually  as  being  b\-  the  long 
corKvi;.nce  at  his  sovereign  purifitd  rr(;m  the  siigma  of  a 
S'.:*:ence  of  twenty-two  years  befure,  under  ( ircumstanrct 
v-i  \erx  questionable  impaniality  and  equity;  and  farther 
ji<x!.rtcvl  the  coiisiiliJlional  light  of  the  crown,  to  bestoir 
•.^c  pv'.ragt  according  io  its  judgment  and  distittion. 

Pi  RlNC^.  the  adjournment  of  the  honse,  a  new  admini- 
$:ratu^n  vas  formed:  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
^^u-.vs  j;*piv.i:ied  first  h>rci  of  the  treasury  ;  the  earl  of  Shtlbume 
***^.;i'  •"•''*  •'^'^*-  ^'^*^  stcniJiries  of  slate  ;  lord  Camden  president 
•ki^  •  '^v  vM*ihe  conned  :  ibc  duke  of  Grufton  privy  seal  ;  lord  John 
{[J\-^*  V^lvv•ndi^h  tbancelUr  of  the  exchquer;  admiral  Ktppel, 
vlu  was  als(^  treated  a  \  isrounl,  fiisi  ctmmissi<mer  of  the 
LUTuJK'Uy;  ;_ei  end  Conway  eomni:»nder  in  chief  of  the 
loHis;  ib.e  duke  oi  Kichmond,  master  general  of  the  ord- 
|.  ii'ci  ;  Itnt!  'I  'iiirhnv  was  continued  in  his  oflice  cjf  ford 
kik;h  cnn::ceilor,  Mr.  Dunning  w;i<,  created  baron  A«:hbui- 
tvMi.  I'j".  i^  a  !«' '  Innci  iit  r  ul  the  dnicln-  of  hanc;;?!-.:-.     "lie 

Vii.  I    .'  vli.  .  \>i!l»-iiirl  Mjricv,  :n'.<!  tliccxuii  I'lt  lobe  tAhiisiii'd  toil  c:«Ur«  ;s 
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following  were  understood  to  be  the  public  measures  which    CHAP. 
ministers  undertook  to  support  :  peace  with   the  Ameri-  ^^p^*^^ 
cans  and  the  acknowledgement  of  their  independence  was      17^3, 
not  to  be  A  bar  to  the  attainment  of  that  object  ;  they  were  A^*>^«* 
to  effect  a   substantial  reform   m   severul  branclirs  ot   the  miuisters. 
civil  list  expenditure,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  under  which 
article  the  bills  for  excluding  contractors  from  seats  in  par- 
liament, and  disqualifv'ng  the  revenue  officers  from  vothig 
In  the  election    of  mt-mbers,  were  included.      The  house 
adjourned  for  several    days  at  Easter,   and  did  not  meet 
after  the  formation   of  the  new  ministry,  to  execute  any 
business  until    April.      On  the  8lh,    Mr.    Eden,  who  had  Adjust- 
been  secretary  to  lord  Carlisle  late  lord  lieutenant,  exhibit-  Ireland. 
cd  a  view  of  the  political  history  of  Ireland,  stated  means 
which  were  then  forming  for  rendering  the  country  totally 
independent  of  the  British  legislature,  and  concluded  with 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
act  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  as  asserted  a  right  in  the  king 
and  parliament  c*  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  to  bind  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.      Mr.  Fox  informed  the  house  that 
Irish  affairs  had  already  undergone  the  discussion  of  sev- 
eral privy  councils,   and  that  the  next  day,  he    would  be 
prepared  to  propose  a  preliminar}'  measure  on  the  subject; 
Eden  therefore  withdrew  his  motion.     The  next  day  mes- 
sages were  delivered  to  the   two  houses,   recommending 
such  an  adjustment  as  would  give  mutual  satisfaction  to 
both  kingdoms.     The  duke  of  Portland,  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant, sent  a  similar  message  to  both  the  houses  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  which  an  address  was  mov- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Grattan,  leader  of  the  popular  Mr.  ertt- 
party.     This  representation  fully  and  explicitly  asserted  S^ci?  ' 
the  independent  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  causes  of  those  jealousies  and  discon- 
tents which  had  arisen  in  that  country  ;  the  act  of  the  6th 
of  George  I.  the  power  of  suppressing  or  altering  bills  in 
the  privy  council,  and  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill.      It  con- 
cluded with  expressing  the  most  sanguine  expectations  from 
his  majesty's  virtuous  choice  of  a  chief  governor,  and  their 
yeat  confidence  in  the  wise,  auspicious,  and  constitutional 
counsels  which  they  had  the  suilsfacii'jn  to  see  his  majesty 
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CHAP,  had  adopted.  On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  repeal  of 
XX\lll.  ^Y^^  ^^^  complained  of  was  moved  in  the  house,  and  passed 
17S8.  without  opposition ;  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  ren- 
Indepen-  dered  independent  on  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In 
ihe  irtth  return  for  the  liberal  procedure  of  the  British  government 
fwrijament  jj|  relinquishing  its  claims  without  stipulation  or  condition 
^.  whatever,    the  parlament  of  Ireland  immediateiy  voted 

100,0001.  for  the  purpose  of  raising  20,00O  Irish  seamen 
for  the  service  of  his  majesty's  navy.*    The  new  ministers 
proceeded  to  their  plans    of  reform   and  economy ;  bilk 
were  passed  for  disqualifying  revenue  oflScers  from  voting 
in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  and  for  render- 
ing  contractors  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.     On  the  1 5th  of  April,  a  message  was  brought  from 
the  king,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  expenses   through  all  the  branches  of  public 
Fart  of      expenditure.      Mr.  Burke,  now  paymaster-general  of  ilic 
Mr.    ^       forces,  revived  his  plan  of  reform,  and  proposed  as  part 
tcheme  of  of  It,  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  his 
I^Keri"    ^'^  '^  ^'^^'  ^^  prevent  the  like  in  future,  and  to  carry  intoi 
law  the  retrenchments  which  his  majesty  had  graciously 
proposed  to  make    in  his   household.      Without  entering 
into  the  detail  of  the  reduction  which  was  effected  by  this 
bill  when  passed  into  a  law,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  in 
general,  that  its  annual  saving  amounted  to  72,368l.     He 
followed  the  bill  by  another,  for  the  regulation  of  his  own 
office  :  the  principal  object  of  the  latter  act,  was  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  balance  accumulating  in  the  hands  of 
the  pay  master- general.      On  the  3d  of  May,  Mr.  Wilkes 
having  made  his  annual  motion  for  expunging  the  famous 
resolution  of   1 769,  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  at 
lust  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  1 15  to  47. 
f;iNHliictor       Mr.  William  Pitt  had  voted  against  lord  North's 
jUm  i*ilt;    system  and   measures,  but  never  formed  any   connexion 
|ic.r«>n">cts  ^^.j^^,    (\^^    Rockingham     confedrracv,    and     accepted    no 
wilhno       place    unrKr    the    new    administration.       loung    as    this 
^'  gcniUn":.'.:!  was,  he  had   studied  moral  and  political  philo- 

»  T!u*«5«iiu  ol"  *(^>,»^«<'l  vri"  al'**^  votoil  U^r  purchusinp  a'l  pstatc,  and  cn-elin? 

•  mmnMoi)  thors'i.i,  to  V  "iH'cil  on  Hcrirv   (initlan,  bsi{.  and  the  hcin»  of  In* 

»»<  «  li-vtiiuoiix  Ol"  i\u  \\-  ^,*titu«Ii-  tor  lh<?  niiotiualktl  bcnrfits  roiiU  rrt«l  ^5 
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sophy  more  thoroughly,  knew  them  more  deeply,  radically,    CHAP, 
and  extensively,  than  most  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time,   ^^^"*- 
though  matured  by  experience.      He  had  accurately  in-      ^g^^, 
vestiguted  the  history,  detail,  and   spirit  of  the   British 
constitution,  comprehended    its    objects,    principles,  and 
actual  state :  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  highest  effort  of 
human  wisdom,  and  its  support  essential  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  nation.     He  saw  that,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  our  polity,  various  corruptions  had  arisen, 
and  various  evils  had  issued  from  legislature,  vtrry  per- 
nicious to  the    country.      Considering  one  of   the   chief 
advantages  of   our   system   to   be   the   equipoise  of   the 
component  estates,  he  imputed  recent  measures  and  mis- 
carriages to  a  derangement  in  the  proper  balance.     Like  Heprojeett 
other  young  men  of  lofty  genius,  grand  conceptions,  habi-  ^arliamenr, 
tuated  to  scientific  processes,  and  accustomed  to  generali- 
zation, but  not  yet  matured  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  in 
devising  a  corrective  he  formed  theories  which  subsequent 
experience  could  not  entirely  confirm.    Iliere  was  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  a  disposition  of  election  franchises 
totally  disproportionate  both  to  numbers  and  to  property; 
and  hence  there  appeared  to  be  a  defect  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  commons  of  England.     This  inequality  was 
founded  neither  on  alleged  merits  or  property  on  the  part 
of  the  electors.     In  a  considerable  number  of  boroughs, 
there  was  not  only  a  paucity  of  voters,  but  the  few  that 
enjoyed  franchises  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  them 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  individuals.      As  there 
were  evidently  very  great  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  as  legislature  appeared  in  many  instances  to  have 
sanctioned  measures  very  detrimental  to  the  country,  it 
was  natural  to  impute  the  conduct  of  part  of  the  majorities 
to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  efficacy  of 
ministerial  seduction.     To  remove  the  alleged  source  oi^ 
evil,  many  patriotic  men  projected  a  reform  in  parliament. 
Lord  Chatham  had  been  favourable  to  an  alteration  in  this 
department  of  the  constitution  :  his  son  formed  the  same 
general  opinion.     To  the  contemplation  of  philosophical 
theory  it  appeared  an  anomaly  in  the  British  polity,  that 
seven  thousand  individuals  should  return  three-eighths  of 
the  national  representatives^  whilst  seven  hulidred  thousand 
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CHAP.    ^^^  inferior  in  property,  merit,  or  any  other  constituetit  of 
XXVilI.  superiority,  had  not  a  single  vote.'*    He  therefore  resolved 
to  propose  some  plan  for  meliorating  the  representation. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  delicate  ground  on  which  he  trod, 
he    proceeded   very  cauiiously ;   intending  to  investigate 
facts  hefore  he  drew  a  conclusion  or  constructed  schf  itics, 
and  pr©-     ^^  confined  himself  to  a  motion  that  a  committee  slu>uld 
poMsanin-  he  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation 
uie  stale     in  parliament,  and  to  report  their  sentiments  to  the  bouse, 
Mouuoo     '^^^s  subject  was  not  then  debated  as  a  party  question,  but 
as  a  proposition  of  general  policy.      Of  men  of  talents,  the 
younger,  such  as  Messrs.  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan,  were 
chiefly   in    favour  oi'    the  inquiry  :    the  older   and    more 
experienced,  such  as   Mr*   Burke,  lord   Norths  and  Mr* 
Dundas,  opposed  the  agitation  of  topics  which  they  con- 
Argoinents  ceived   might  excite    a    ferment    in    the   country.     They 
•fainiL       argued  that  representation,  as   it  stood,  though  in  theory 
apparently  irregular,    a.s  mhled    in    parliamvnt    as  much 
collective  virtue,  wisdom,  and  properly,  as  Ci)uld  he  brought 
togtrtiier  by  any  mode  that  might  be  aclopttd  ;  that  parlia- 
nient  by  its  present  constitution,  was  as   much  disposed, 
qualified,  and  empowered  to  answer  the  ends  ot  legislature, 
as  it  could  be  rendered  by  any  increase  or  new  modifica- 
tion of  representatives  and  electoral  fra?)chis-s.      Besides, 
sentiments  had  b^'gtm  to  be  entertained  and  inculcated  in 
certain  classes  respecting  government,  very  different  from 
those  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  inquiry  in  parliament. 
Doctrines  tendi;ig  to  diminish  the  veneration  of  Britain  for 
our  constitutional  estal)Iishmcnts,  and  to  recommend  the 
visionary  theories  of  democratical  republicanism,  were  pub 
lished  by  men  of  considerable  name  and   authority,  and 
rapidly  spread  among  their  peculiar  adhcTLUis.     Though 
these  sciolists  were  understood  to  have  no  connexion  with 


b  It  is  pmbftlilc  the  j^reRt  manuracturcrs  of  Manchester  may  be  more  inte- 
rested hi  the  prnspority  ot' their  country  than  n  jonrni*)  nmn  c.^qienter  at  Shore- 
ham  ;  t}iat  Dr.  SiiMtiieiJohn»oii,  'u*  \l\'.  huvid  lltiuie,  iiii^ht  Uv  tnore  competent 
ju«lp:cs  of  ft  lawgiver  lliuii  a  jo'ir«e>man  roperunher  of  tlie  same  noteil  repoti- 
toi7  of  eh'ctors.  The  caiiitaUsti  and  philosophers  h»d  no  vote,  tlie  laboarioj^ 
mechanics  have  a  vote.  Still,  however,  the  propcrl}  of  the  man  of  wealth  ii 
protected,  und  hen«  fits  both  hiii)«>elt  an<I  his  cMuuti-y  :  tiic  tidentfl  of  the  fuen  of 
genius  were  remunerated,  and  pro<)uced  honour  aitd  u<l\M.t:ic;e  to  ihcir  eooulrf 
as  much  as  if  they  had  all  posse«sL-d  a  privilege  uf  pollirg  for  a  member  «f 
parliameot 
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the  ablest  and  most  eminent  advocates  of  parliamentary     chap. 
reform,  yet  it  was  easily  foreseen  that  they  might  arrive  ^^-^^^\ 
at  great  influence   over  the   weaker  votaries  of    political      j^g^. 
change,  in   whose  undistiuguishing  minds  their  wild  and 
extravagant  theories  might  pass  for  the  soundest  philoso- 
phy, or  the   most  bem-ficial  lessons  of  practical  wisdom. 
From  these  considerati(3ns,  the  most  experienced  of  our  able 
senators  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty -one  to  one  Hundred  and  "^^  "^Pv 
foriy-one.      On  the  18th  of  October,  lord  John  Cavendish  reform  «re 
moved  ten  resolutions,  by  which  the  hotise  should  declare  *^"^^<'*®^ 
thw'  necessity  of  proceeding  early  the  next  session  with 
those  regulations  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  list,  which  it 
was  dioa>jiit  too  late  to  complete  in  the  present*     While 
such  measures   were  proceeding  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Fox 
commenced  tlie  exertion  of  his  talents  as  a  minister,  by 
oflFcring  to  Holland  the  renewal  of  that  peace  and  amity 
which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  respective  powers, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1674.      In  order  to  eflfect 
so  desirable  an  object,  he  proposed  hostilities  shoiUd  be 
immediately  suspended  :   this  offer  was  made  through  the  Overtnre« 
Russian  minister,  but   was    very   coldly  received  by  the  ^^^^  ^^ 

'  ,  J  ■  J  -^  for  ji  ..'ace 

Dutch,  who  were  not  disposed   to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the 
without  their  allies.      He   also   made  overtures  for  peace  ,,ill|^ature. 
with  the  Americans  :  soon  after  he  v/as  appointed  minister, 
he  proposed  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  unconditionalh ,  and  not  to  reserve  it  as 
a  term  of  peace.    The  proposal  being  agreed  to  in  councd,  "ecndca- 
lord  Sholburne  officially  wrote  to  tiie  commander  in  chief  pacify 
to  communicate  this  resolution  to  congress,  as  well  as  the  •^°^*'"®*^ 
determination  of  parliament  to  put  an  end  to  the  American 
war ;   but  that  body  would   not  agree  to  a  separate  peace. 
Before,  however,  the  resolutions  oi  the  provincials  on  this 
subject  coulcl  be  reported   to  the  British  government,  an 
event  happened,  the   consequence  of  which  induced  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  connexions  to  resign  their  places  in  admin- 
istration.     On  the  1st  of  July  died   Charles  marquis  of  j>  ^..  ^j. 
Rockingham,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  a  man  of  plain  and  themarquij 
sound  understanding,  unquestioned  probity,  great  benevo-  \^^  *** 
lence,  the  most  liberal  munificence,  and  patriotic  intentions. 
lie  was  a  lover  of  the  British  constitution,  but  educated 
VpL,   II.  F  f  f 
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CllAF.    in  the  prejudices  as  well  as  principles  of  the  whig  partf^ 
XXMll.  j^^  early  imbibed  and  always  retained  an  opinion,  that  it 
1782       ^^^  necessary  for  the  wellbeing  of  this  country-,  for  its 
government  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  whig  connexion.    His 
adherents  and  supporters  either  adopted  or  professed  to 
adopt  this  opin'ton ;  the  ablest  of  these^  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Fox,  extraordinary  as  their  talents  were,  appeared  to  rest 
their  consequence  less  on  their  individual  powers  than  OE 
the  rank  which  they  held  in  the  whig  confederacy.     Oa 
the   death  of  the   marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  duke  of 
Portland  was  esteemed  by  his  party  the  head  of  the  whigs, 
and  on  that  account  the  propcrcst  person  to  be  first  lord  of 
Limisucl-  the  treasury.    His  majesty,  however,  using  his  prerogative 
m"de  '*      of  appointing  his  own  servants,  made  choice  of  lord  Shcl- 
urinicmi-    i^Qme.      Lord  John  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Fox  soon  after- 
Fox  »m!      wards  resigned  their  offices,  and  were  followed  by  the  duke 
r!ti-iu"*^*  of  Portland  as  lord  lieutenant,   Mr.  Montague  from  the 
board  of  treasury-,  lord  Duncannon  and  Mr.  J.  Townshend 
from  the  admiralty,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Lee  the  solicitor 
^^^'  ^!''".   general.      Mr.  William  Pitt  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
appointed    exchequer,  Mr.  T.  Townshend  and  lord  Grantham  secrc- 
lir  ihe^cx^  taries  of  state,  Mr.  Pepper  Arden  succeeded  Mr.  Lee,  the 
chc«iucr.     lord  advocate  of  Scotland  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Barre, 
who  was  removed  to  the   pay-office,  and  earl  Temple  was 
appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  ol  Ireland.   Parliament  having 
met  the  9th  of  July,  for  the  first  time  after  this  change,  Mr. 
Mr.  Vox      y^^^  undertook  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  late  resiima- 
i4ei-.ii  Hc-     tion.     "  It  had  (he  said)  been  understood  by  lord  Rocking- 
the  rL-aaous  **  ham's  friends,  tliat  lord  Shelburae  had,  on  coming  into 
of.his rchig-  u  office,  acccded  to  their  measures;   that  he  had  sacrificed 
•  "  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  independency  of  America 
*'  to  the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  Mr.  F(>x  found 
'*"  totally  different  principles  were  adopted,  which  he  would 
"  not  then  detail,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign.      Hc 
"  pledged  himself,  when  circumstances  would  admit  of  a 
*'  particular  statement  of  his  reasons,  to  prove  that  they 
*'  were  well  founded.'' 
luUiaafiVur^  Thi:  two  committees  continued  to  bestow  unremitting 

"rtl»\^com*  attention    on    East    India    afTairs.      Their    reports    were 
iiiUu-v«.       voluminous   In^yond   example,  and  universally  allc^wed  to 
Se  drawn  up  >^ith  the  greatest  ability  and  discrimination. 
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Trtie  first  object  of  inquiry  and  original  cause  of  its  being  CilAP. 
feet  on  foot^  was  the  conduct  of  judges  :  this  being  investi-  Z^.^^^,^ 
gated,  produced  a  report,  of  which  the  following  are  the  ^^^^ 
heads ;  it  appeared  that  the  English  judges  had  taken  cog- 
nisance of  causes  between  native  land  holders,  not  in  the 
aervice  of  the  company,  consequently,  by  the  act  of  parlia* 
ment,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts ; 
and  had  proceeded  in  several  cases  to  inflict  severe  penalties 
on  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  authority.  The 
most  important  instances  alleged  of  extrajudicial  assump- 
tion,  were  in  civil  actions,  the  Patna  and  the  Cossijurah 
causes,  in  the  first,  twonative  magistrates,  men  of  rank  and 
respectability,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  effects  confis- 
cated by  an  English  sheriff,  for  their  official  conduct  in  a 
case  which  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
tribunal.  la  the  second,  the  rajah  of  Cossijurah  having 
resisted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cetirt,  the  sheriff  had  des- 
patched an  armed  force  to  compel  obedience;  but  the 
governor  general  and  council  ordered  a  more  numerous 
body  to  march  speedily,  and  prevented  what  they  conceived 
to  be  illegal  acts*  The  most  noted  instance  of  interference 
in  extrajudicial  causes  of  criminal  process,  was  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Nundcomar  for  forgery.  Nundcomar, 
a  bramin  of  the  highest  cast,  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged  on  a  statute  of  George  IL  against  forgery,  strictly 
confined,  and  appropriated  lo  England  and  its  paper  curren- 
cy. Neither  the  person  accused,  nor  the  person  whose  name 
was  forged  were  subject  to  the  British  jurisdiction  :  by  the 
laws  of  India,  forgery  is  not  punishable  capitally ;  thus  a 
man  was  put  to  death  by  a  court  to  which  he  was  not 
amenable,  for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the  laws  to  which  he 
was  amenable.  On  these  reports  several  resolutions  were 
brought  forward  by  general  Smith,  some  of  which  were  to 
censure  Mr.  SullTvan  for  neglect  of  duty  in  delaying  to 
transmit  the  act  of  regulation  to  the  servants  of  the  com- 
pany, and  instructions  to  release  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
magistrates  of  Patna ;  and  also  for  restraining  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  India  company,  by  an  oath,  from  giving 
information  to  the  committee.  The  other  motions  related 
to  the  conduct  of  sir  Elijah  Impey.  Qn  these  resolutionsi 
the  house  addressed  his  majesty  to  recal  sir  Elijah  Impey^ 
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CI  An.    The  committee,  in  discussing  the  conduct  of  judicature, 
^\J\  found  some  proceedings  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  appeared 
i78i2.      ^^  have  exceeded  the  authority  vested   in    the  governor 
general  by  the  act  of  parliament.     The  chairman,  there- 
fore, proposed  that  a  new  act  should  be   introduced  to 
ascertain  the  power  of  the  governor  general  and  couod 
of  Bengal. 
The  The   secret  committee  took  a  much  wider  range  of 

pix-sentthe  mquirv  than  the  select  committee,  and  cxtc^nded  its  mvesa- 
^\rr.I"*^    jjiuions  to  the   proceedings  of  deliberative  and  executive 
iii'-iit  to  he  office's,  as  well  as  judicative;  and  also  included  the  presi* 
aiiflhii'.uat.  oenc\    ot   Aluttras   with   Calcutta.      ihe  vigorous  geniui 
i^xcri.oM    and  indcratiga')le  industrv  oi    Mr.  Dundas  produced  one 
LiuncUs       hundred  and  eU-vcn  resolutions,  which  he  arranged  into 
three  classes,  each  of  which   consisted  of  three   distinct 
hea'ls ;  the  two  first  of  public  and  general  nature,  the  third 
of   personal    cvjlpability*      The    first    class    regarded   the 
gi^er?!  w«Lcm  of  our  government  in  India,  and  included 
>;■   '.M*    A  >i  vv.Te  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr« 
i  -'^nubv,  with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
•'i»-\'tors  to  recal  these  officers  of  the  company  from  em- 
i-     ^ents  in  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  mal- 
«    fa/ion.      The  second  and  third  classes  of  resolutions 
roRpf ctr.J  the  aff;iirs  of  the  Camatic,  and  contained  very 
"Severe  animadversions  on  the  general  administration  of  the 
Ri:'>o;        presidcncv,  with  specific  charges  of  great  moment  against 
]w!!!..pes     ^^^    Thomas    Rumbold,   late    govt  rnor   of    Madras,   Mr. 
a.-    t        Whitehill  in'l  Mr.  Perrin,  mtmhvrs  of  the  council.     Bills 
Jtu.i.hoid     of  rVains  and  penalties  were  passed  against  these  gentlemen, 
a  kI  the  usual   regulations  annex.d,  to  prevent  themselves 
frnrn    li-iving  the   kingdom,    or    their  effects  from  being 
CO  ifi-^'^aifd. 
Ssiiplies.  The  sMpplies  of  the  year  were  one  hundred  thousand 

seam-.h  with  'u^irl^  the  same  number  of  land  forces  as  ia 
the  former  }ei»r.  The  loan  this  year  was  13,5iO,OOOL: 
the  firm*^  were  near  six  per  cent,  hut  as  stocks  was  so  low 
as  fiftv-four,  and  mon^jy  could  not  be  borrowed  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  the  conditions  underwent  little  animadver- 
^on  ;  the  new  taxes  w^re  on  insurances,  bills  of  exchange^ 
inland  water  carriage  and   coasting  navigation,  five  per 
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cent,  additional  duty  on  all  excise  and  customs  on  brandies,    CHAP, 
about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  necessary  article  of  small  beer,  ^^.^' 
and  twenty  per  cent,  on  salt  and  tobacco :  imposts,  so  much      ,  ^g^. 
affecting  the  lower  classes,  were  the  subjects  of  loud  com-  ^^^"^ 
plaint.    On  the  llth  of  July  his  majesty  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, and  in  his  speech  steered  very  clear  of  eveiy  allusion 
%o  political  changes. 
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West  Indies. — French  recover  St.  Eustattus  to  the  Dutch. 
— Invest  St.  Christophers — bold  attempt  of  sir  Samuel 
Hood  to  relieve  the  Island — skilful  operations  of  that 
admiral — 6ut  for  zvant  of  militartj  force^  ineffectual. — 
St.  Christophers  surrenders^  and  also  Nevis  and  Mont- 
serrat. — Apprehensions  for  yamaica.^^ir  George  Rod- 
ney arriving  from  Britain  with  a  reinforcement^  resumes 
the  command. — Objects  of  the  admiral. — Dc  Grasse  sails 
from  Martinico. — Rodney  pursues  the  eiiemy^  and  over' 
takes  them  off  Guadaloupe. -^Battle  of  the  1 2^A  of  April 
— gallant  efforts  of  the  French — at  length  Rodney  breaks 
the  line — gains  a  decisive  victory — takes  or  destroys  a 
great  part  of  the  feet. — Principle  of  naval  warfare  illus- 
trated by  this  victory-^^mportant  advantages. — Swnmary 
of  Rodney^s  exploits  against  our  three  naval  enemies — 
created  a  peer. — North  America.-^ir  Henry  Clinton 
resigns  the  Command — succeeded  by  Carleton. — No  active 

hostilities. East  Indies. Pecuniary  deficiencies.-^^ 

Schemes  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  procure  resources  for  carry- 
i?2g  on  the  war  — The  zemindars — tenure  of  their  pos- 
sessions.--^-Cheyt  Sing — rajah  of  Benares. — Stipulated 
subsidy. — Mr.  Hastings'* s  view  of  Cheyt  Singes  relation 
.to  the  company. — Applies  for  an  extraordinary  subsidy 
to  ansrver  the  company'* s  emergency — granted  repeatedly 
with  reluctance.-— Hastings  repeats  his  demand^^-^Pro^ 
4:eeds  to  Benares  to  enforce  compliance. — Conduct  of 
Cheyt  Sing  and  his  pcoplt — he  flies  from  Benares.^* 
Alleged  disaffection  and  machinations  of  the  BeguihS. 
— At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ilasfmgs  their  treasures  con- 
fiscated.-^Hasthigs  detaches  the  Mahratta  prince  from 
the  confederacy  of  native  powers. — Suffrein  expects  to 
crush  the  British  naval  force  in  India — disappointed.^^ 
Various  conflicts  between  him  and  sir  Edward  Hughes-^ 
though  not  decisive^  are  favourable  to  Briiain.>—Cam' 
Jfaign  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  against  Hyder  Ally. — Colonel 
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Braithmait^s  corps  surprised  and  overpowered  by  Tippca 
Saib. — Signal  victory  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Red-hill — 
Hyder  Ally  completely  discomfited — worn  out  by  fatiscuey 
sir  Eyre  Coote  resigns  the  commaJid.-^^ Hastings  succeeds 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  Indian  confederacy  •— Operations 
of  sir  Edward  Hughes.>-^Expedition  against  Mysore 
from  the  Malabar  coast*'— Tippoo  Saib  surprises  general  . 
Matthews  in  a  defile^  and  captures  his  detachment, — 
Death  of  sir  Eyre  Coote^  the  military  saviour  of  India* 
-^Hastings  the  political  saviour. ^-^Farther  operations 
stopt  by  intelligence  from  Europe. — Europe,^~^iege  of 
Minorca  by  a  great  armament — the  garrison  after  a 
gallant  defenoe  capitulates. — Fleets  of  F ranee ^  Spain^ 
and  Holland.^^Admiral  Barrington  intercepts  part  of  a 
French  convoy  destijied  for  the  East  Indies. — Exploit  of 
captain  Jarvis. — Lord  Howe  prevents  the  Dutch  fleet 
from  sailing. — Combined  fleets  sail  to  the  channel^^is" 
appointed^  they  return  southward.-— 'Loss  of  ike  Royal 
George  and  admiral  Kempenfeldt. -Renewed  preparations 
against  Gibraltar^-^enormous  battering  ships— -large 
mrmy  and  fleet — the  besiegers  calculate  that  twenty-four 
hours  would  reduce  Gibraltar.— Elliot  anticipates  their 
attack — pours  red  hot  balls  on  their  batteries— again 
destroys  their  preparations^  and  shows  their  hopes  to  be 

groundless they    again    attempt   to  blockade.-^— Lord 

Howe  sails  to  supply  and  relieve  Gibraltar— effects  his 
purpose  in  the  face  of  a  much  superior  fat — offers  the 
enemy  battle^  which  they  decline.— General  purpose  of 
Bourbofi  ambition  against  Britain  frustrated. — Britain 
maintains  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.-~^The  belligerent 
powers  at  length  convinced  that  their  hostilities  are  reci- 
procally ruinous. — Overtures  for  a  general  p^ace — the 
preliminaries  signed  at  Paris* — Independence  of  America 
acknowledged,— Treaties  between  Britain  and  the  res- 
pective powers. — General  view  of  this  arduous  contest.— 
Her  resistance  against  such  a  confederation  of  foes  mani- 
fested the  immense  resources — lofty  genius  and  invincible 
spirit  of  the  British  nation. — Folly  of  naval  states  pro- 
voking   to    hostilities^    the    mistress    of  the   ocean. 

Co7isequvn(;es  proximate  and  eventual  to  the  respective 
parties. 
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CHAP.  IN  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  whilo  tihe  Brhith  Heet 

XXIX.     ^^  unsuccessfully  occupied  in  attempting  to  relieve  the 
army  in  Virginia,  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of 
West         Martinico,  invaded  St.  Eustatius  with  two  thousand  men. 
French  re-  easily  subdued  that  island,  being  defended  by  only  sevoi 
Surtiitiosto  '^^"^^^^^  ^^^  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  regi- 
me Dutch,  ments.      Besides   the    inferiority  of  force,    the    garrison 
having  no  expectations  of  such  an  attempt,  were  in  a  state 
of  security ,   and  indeed  oscitancy,  which  greatly  facilitated 
the  success  of  their  enemies.      A  considerable  part  of  the 
effects  captured  by  the  British  still  remained  on  the  island, 
so  that  it  proved  a  very  valuable  prize.     In  the  beginning 
of  January,  the  French   retook  the  Dutch  settlements  of 
Demarara  and  Essequibo,  and  by  restoring  them  to  Hol- 
land, confirmed  ihe  amity  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  that 
country  towards  their  new  ally.    The  count  de  Grasse  was 
now  returned  from  North  A'.ncrica  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  commanded  a   fleet  of  thirty-two  ships    of  the  line. 
Sir  Samuel   Hood    was    also    come    back   to    Barbadoes- 
Trusting  to  their  superiority,  the  French  commanders  made 
an  attempt  on  the  valuable   Island  of  St.   Christophers. 
Tcsr^t"*    The  land  forces  under  the  command  of  de  Bouille,  con- 
Christo-     sisted  of  eiffht  thousand   men,  escorted  and  seconded  bf 
the  fleet.      On  the  11th  of  January,  they  effected  a  land- 
ing.    The  British  garrison  commanded  by  general  Fraser, 
did  not  exceed  six  hundred  men;  taking  possession  how- 
ever of  a  ver\'  strong  post,  the  commandant  fortiBcd  him- 
self, in  hopes  of  holding  out  till  succour  should  arrive. 
The  whole  military  force  of  Britain  in  those  islands  was 
inconsiderable ;  notwithstanding  this  consideration,  and  the 
Bold  at-      comparative  smallness  of  his  naval  force,  sir  Samuel  Hood 
Lv^^amuel  determined  to  venture  one  of  those  bold  measures  which 
Hood  to     have  generally  terminated  with  victory  to  British  arms, 
*i^d,        dtid  which  in  her  relative  situation  to  her  foes,  instead  of 
being  chargeable  with  temerity,  are  the  wisest  that  can  be 
pursued.      He   departed    from   Antigua,   took    on   board 
general  Prescot  and  the  few  troops  that  could  be  afforded, 
and  immediately  sailed  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet.     The 
count  de  Grasse  was  much  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
the  English  fleet,  and    expecting   to    profit   by  what  he 
deemed  their  rashness ;  thinking  that  by  an  increase  of. 
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Stearootn  he  coulJ  the  more  easily  avail  himself  of  his  chap. 
supifi'lor  numbers,  he  moved  away  lVi>ni  shore.  Sir  Samuri 
Hood  instantly  saw  the  advantage  th.U  might  b*j  derived  ^^g^ 
from  the  enemy's  departure,  and  while  they  were  forming 
their  line  ahead,  pushed  into  the  road  which  thi  y  had  It  ft. 
The  enemy  were  not  only  astonished  at  the  ability  and 
judgment  with  which  this  design  was  conceived  and  formed, 
and  the  boldness  and  nautical  skill  with  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, but  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  its  success.  They  were  apprehensive  that  the  British 
fleet  might  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  French 
navul  and  military  force.  Hoping  to  overpower  our  arma- 
ment by  their  numbers,  they,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  squadron  commanded  by  commo- 
dore Affleck  5  but  that  brave  officer,  seconded  by  lord 
Robert  Manners  and  captain  Cornwallis  (heroes  worthy 
of  the  marquis  of  Granby  and  earl  Cornwallis),  and  the 
other  ships  of  the  divisipn,  repelled  the  enemy.  The  next 
day  de  Grasse  made  a  general  attack,  but  he  was  again 
repelled  with  severe  loss ;  and  sir  Samuel  Hood  retained  his  ^^}^^  opc- 

.  .  ,  .  ,  lotions  of 

position  between  the  enemy  s  fleet  and  army,  without  any  ihat  ad- 
farther  interruption.      Meanwhile  the  French  general  had  • 

made  considerable  progress  in  the  investment  of  the  fort; 
but  from  the  strength  of  the  place,  small  as  the  garrison 
was,  he  found  that  a  regular  siege   would   be  necessary. 
On  the  16th  of  January  he  opened  the  trenches,  proceeded 
with  I. is   works,   and   mounted    his   batteries,   which  soon 
plii\  cd    with    terrible   effect.      The    British    continued    to 
ni:ike   the    most    g.ill.uit    resisStance  :   admiral    Hood    sent 
gfneral  Prescot  ashore,  in    hopv!S   to  he  able  to  assist  the 
besiei'ed ;   but  finding  the  atttinpt  inipractici^ble,  from  the  l>utfopwiiit 
nu-nier  an<l   disposjlioii    oi    the   en»'my,   reembarkeci   his   iorce,in- 
troops.  The  garriioii,  after  having  with  the  greatest  patience  *'"*^*'^* 
and  fortitude  withstood  the  host  of  their  enemies,  became 
cvcrv  dav  we.iker  both  in   number  and  fortifications;  and 
at  lust  finding  all  their  efforts  hopeless,  agreed  to  a  capitu-  uhent^ 
lation  which   was  concluded  on   honourable   terms.      The  reu*t™> 
Fre.ich   flv-et  bv^ing  joined  by  two   ships,  admiral    Hood, 
now,  that  the  preservation   of  the  island  was  no  longer  in 
view,  resolved  not  to  hazard  an  engagement  until  a  rein- 
forcement which  was  daily  expected  should  arrive  from 
Vol.  II.  G  g  g 
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being  rcroforced  by  two  more  ships  of  the  line  from  Eng-    CHAP. 
Imnd,  the  British  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-six  ships  of  the  ^^..,^,1^ 
line*      Having  received  information  that  a  second  convoy      ^^99. 
had  sailed  from  Brest,  in  order  to  compensate  to  a  certain  ^^*ff" 
degree  the  failure  of  the  former,  and  was  conveying  pro-  myt  in  the 
irisions,  naval  and  military  stores,  he  tried  to  intercept  it  JJJ^^'.  ^. 
iiefore  it  reached  de  Grasse  ;  but  the  French  convoy  found  sumes  Um 
imeans  to  elude  the  danger,  and  to  join  the  admiral  on  the  of  the  fleet. 
fiOth  of  March,  in   fort   Royal,  where  he  was  repairing  his 
#hips   with  a  view  of  sailing  as  soon  as   possible  to  the 
westward  :  admiral  Rodney  stationed  himself  off  St.  Lucie 
to  watch  his  motions.      It  was   the  object  of  the   French  Objects  of 
admiral  to  avoid  fighting,  until  he  should  join  the  Spaniards  ^^^  "**' 
at  llispaniola;   the   British   commander  proposed  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  junction,   and  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
decisive  battle.      The  iate  of  the  British  West  Indies  de- 
|>ended   on  the  success  or   miscarriage   of  the  admiral's 
•design;   if  the  two  hostile  fleets  joined,  our  naval  force 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  preserve  our  islands  from  ruin. 
If   Rodney  could   bring  de   Grasse  to  fight,  the  former 
having  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line,  the   latter  thirty- four, 
but  balancing  our   superiority  of  number  by  size,  weight 
of  metal,  and  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  the  fleets  would  be 
very  near  an  equality  of  physical  force;  consequently  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  ability,  skill,  and  prowess  of 
Knglaud  would  be  triumphant.      De  Grasse  was  stationed 
-at  Martinico ;  admiral  Rodney  at   Gros  Islet  bay  in  St. 
Lucie,  and  his  fleet  ready  to  sail,  the  van  was  commanded 
fey  admiral  Drake,  the  rear  by  sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the 
centre   by  Rodney  himself.      Frigates  were  disposed  near 
the  French  fleet  to  give  the  English  admiral  intelligence 
if  they  sailed.      Accordingly,  on  the   8th  of  April,  news  De  Grasse 
arrived  that  de  Grasse  had  weighed  anchor,  and  in  a  very  ^llrtiiSw. 
short  time  the  same  day  Rodney  began  to  follow  his  course. 
De  Grasse,   in  order  to  avoid  the  British  fleet,  instead  of  Rodney 
«ailing  directly  westward  to  Hispaniola,  chose  a  northern  {JJ'J*^^^ 
and  circuitous  course  along  the  coast  of  Guadaloupe.   Had  my, 
he  proceeded  in  the  direct  track  which  was  to  leeward,  he 
thought  he  could  not  avoid  being  overtaken  by  the  English, 
but  by  coasting  between  the  islands,  as  the   French  were 
much  better  acquainted  with  these  channels,  he  expected 
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CHAP,  to  bafRe  their  pursuit*  The  British  signals,  however,  were 
y^r>r\^  repeated  with  such  quickness  and  exactness  through  the 
I7g<i^  intervening  stations,  that  the  fleet  sailed  within  &ve  hours 
of  the  French,  and  came  in  sight  of  them  that  very  same 
night  near  Dominica.  Dc  Grassc,  thinking  that  a  distant 
and  running  tight  would  be  unavoidable,  lormed  his  line 
for  that  purpose.  £arly  next  morning  when  sir  George 
Rodney  was  making  dispositions  for  battle,  he  found  him- 
self becalmt-d.  A  breeze  however  reached  the  van  between 
eignt  and  nine  in  the  morning,  without  extending  to  the 
centre  and  rear.  The  first  division  of  the  British  flret 
being  thus  separated  from  the  n  st,  count  de  GiMsse  wil- 
lingly engaged,  hoping  bv  his  whole  fleet  to  cut  off  ihc 
advanced  part  of  ours.  Notwithstanding  the  superiiirity 
of  the  entmy,  sir  Samuel  Hood  made  so  bold  a  stand  as 
to  sustain  all  their  elTorts,  though  not  without  his  ships 
suflft  ring  material  damage.  At  length  Rodney  himself 
being  able  to  come  up  with  part  of  the  centre  division,  die 
battle  became  less  unequal.  De  Grassr,  who  from  the 
command  of  the  wind  could  either  light  closely  or  distantly, 
drew  ofi*his  fleet,  and  before  the  rest  of  the  British  arrived, 
was  eniirelv  out  of  reach  of  battle.  The  next  dav  admiral 
Rodney  was  obligtd  to  employ  in  refitting  the  damaged 
ships,  and  transposing  the  van  and  rear,  as  those  who  had 
not  been  in  the  late  action  were  the  fittest  for  beginning  a 
new  conflict.  On  the  11th,  tht  enemv's  fleet  weathered 
Guadaloupe,  and  got  to  such  a  distance  that  the\  were 
and  over-  barely  perceivable.  About  noon  that  day  two  of  the  ene- 
ofi'(;iiacla-  ^y  ^  ships  were  seen  so  much  astern  or  the  rest  oi  the 
H>«P«-  fleet,  that  thf  British  had  no  doubt  of  cutting  then*,  oflf:  a 
signal  for  general  chace  was  thrown  out.  The  pursuit 
was  so  vigorous  that  tliey  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
captured  had  not  the  wliole  French  fleet  returned  for  their 
pro»ec;ion.  I'his  movement  gave  the  British  commanders 
infihitely  more  deii^ht,  than  they  would  have  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  t\V!»  ships.  Th'. y  perceived  that  the 
enemv  could  not  avoid  a  close  engagvment,  and  during 
the  nijzlit  ihi-  11  uc  v.as  lormed  in  a  most  masterly  disposi- 
tion, rh  tncm\,  s(  !.sil;le  that  they  must  now  fight,  were 
also  arrag.  (1  wirh  v;'.>';Lr  skdl.  liie  scene  of  action  was 
a  basou  of  walur  lyin^  between  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe, 
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Dominica,  the  Saints,  and  Mari^alante  ;  and  bounded  both     CMAP. 
to  windward  and  Ice  ward  by  dangerous  shores. 

On   the    12th   of  April,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the       .■^■, 
hostile  fleets  ni«'t  upon  opposite  tacks.   The  signal  for  close  Battle  of 
nghnnj^  was  thrown  out  and  punctually  observed,  the  line  April, 
was  formrd  at  only  a  cable's  lenc^th  distance,  our  ships  as 
they  came  up  ranged  slowly  and  closely  along  the  enemy's 
lint:,  and  under  their  lee,  where  they  gave  and  received  a 
tremendous  fire.      Admiral  Drake,   who  now  commanded 
the  van,  began  the  battle  with  the  greatest  gallantry  ;  receiv- 
ed, and  with  the  most  efficacious  energy  returned,  the  shot  » 
of  the  wh  ►le  French  line.      His  leading  ship  the  Marlbo- 
rough, commanded  by  captain  Pennv,   was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished,  received   and  returned  at  the  nearest  distance 
the  first  broKlside  of  twenty-three    French   ships  of  war, 
and  had  the   fortune  only  to  have  three  men  killed,  and 
sixteen  wounded.      As  the  ships  were  so  near,  every  ball 
took  effect,   and  the  French  ships  being  very  full  of  men, 
great  numbers  were  slain.    The  French  made  a  most  gal-  CnlUnt 
lant   resistance,   which  they  were   enabled  to  do  the  more  ^h"^*^ 
effectuallv  as  thr  British  rear  was  long  prevented  b\  a  calm  I'^ench. 
from  taking  any  active  share  in  the  battle.    They  had  fought 
five  hours,  before  the  British,   though  evidently  the  more 
forcible,  had  gained  any  decisive  advantage  ;  when  between  At  length 
twelve   and   one   o'clock,    Rodnev,   with  four  ships,   bore  brcaks^thc 
athwart  the  enemy,  and  j<roke  their  line  ;  being  admi-  *»oe. 
rably  supported   by  his   division,   he   doubled   upon  them, 
separated   their  force,   and   threw  them  into  irrecoverable 
disorde>*.      As  soon  as  he  had  effected  this  movement,  he 
threw-  out  a   signal    for  the  van  to  tack  ;   admiral  Drake 
instantly  complying,  by  this  means  got  to  windward  of  the 
enemy,  and  completed  the  general  confusion.     The  French 
van  bore  to  leeward  in  an  attempt  to  restore  their  broken 
line,  but  could  not  succeed.    Meanwhile  sir  Samuel  Hood 
had  reacht-d  the  scene  of  battle  with  part  of  his  division, 
and  contributed  to  crush  the  enemv.    Even  after  all  order  Gains ade. 
and  connected   system  was  entirely  destroyed   on  the  part  ^^J  ^**^' 
of  the  French,  their  ships  singly  and  severally  fought  with 
the   most  inflcxiWe  courage.      De  Grasse  himself,   in  the 
Ville   de    Paris,  after  the  route  became  general,   made  a 
most  obstinate  resistance,  but  at  last  struck  to  sir  Samuel 
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Hood*  The  Hector,  the  Glorieux,  the  Caesar,  of  74  guts, 
the  Ardent  of  64,  were  also  captured;  the  Diadem  was 
sunk  ;  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  drown* 
ed,  and  six  thousand  were  wounded,  and  about  two  thou* 
sand  taken  prisoners :  most  of  their  ships  that  escaped 
being  taken  or  sunk,  were  so  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for 
service.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  was  about  a 
thousand  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the  slain  was  captain 
Blair,  who  eminently  distinguished  himself  on  that  glorious 
day,  and  also  had  acquired  great  renown  the  year  before, 
in  the  Dolphin  man  of  war.  Among  the  wounded  was 
lord  Robert  Manners,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Rutland  ; 
this  brave  young  nobleman,  though  not  twenty^seven  years 
of  age,  had  acquired  distinguished  glory  in  the  Resolution, 
a  seventy *^four  gun  ship,  during  a  series  of  brilliant  actions, 
which  he  crowned  in  the  liist  conflict.  His  wound  proved 
mortal,  and  deprived  the  country  of  his  virtues  a  few  weeks 
after  the  vic  tor  v. 

Naval  critics,  in  reviewing  the  operations  which  ter- 
minated in  so  brilliant  a  victory  to  Britain,  have  adduced, 
or  at  least  confirmed  general  principles  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  service.  In  the  first  place,  they  observed 
It  illustrated  the  wise  policy  of  a  commander  of  British 
ships  and  British  sailors  bting  adventurously  bold*  If 
adililral  Rodney,  when  he  found  the  rear  division  becalmed, 
had  endeavoured  to  avoid  battle,  the  enemy  might  have 
escaped ;  it  also  showed,  that  in  close  fight  British  ships 
and  seamen  possess  a  very  great  superiority,  and  that  the 
increase  of  their  advantage  in  proportion  to  their  close- 
ness, renders  it  generally  expedient  for  British  command- 
ers to  break  the  enemy's  line.  The  consequences  of  this 
victory  were  important  and  extensive,  thirty-six  chests  of 
money,  destined  to  pay  the  army  and  tleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  found  in  the  Viile  de  Paris.** 

Tiir.  diiv  afU'r  the  battle  admiral  Rodney  endeavoured 
to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  French  fleet,  but  was  becaini- 
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l»  Tlii«5  ship  1i:><!  a  bnixlrcd  ut.d  trn  jrins,  nml  uolr-s  than  (liirtrpn  hnni!rr<l 
•,.T  II,  incluitiM*;  «oUliL'r-9,  on  board.  She  had  been  a  prqfHUt  tol^wis  XV.  !>•»..» 
Ihi*  citv  or  Paris,  ilitiiT'i;  llic  low  stutc  of  the  Frnivh  n.-^vv  robuUiiij;  fmui  th  * 
l.i!;t.  w.qrhi  which  th.n  pnncc  had  bron  eii;;n'red  >viih  Knj^land.  She  h:»d  i<»«* 
omc  liutulivd  and  .HC«o»il.'-.-itx  thoi]«i»Tvd  |io;iadii  Ijcfiru  s!ie  wu>i  titl<;d  far  *>€a^  ati^ 
"W.13  the  only  rirsl  rale  ui.iumi"  vv:ir  tlial  had  t'\cr  been  c  iptured. 
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ed  for   three   days   at   Guadaloupe.     Sir  Samuel  Hood,    CHAP, 
having  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  fight,  was   fitter  for    ^^'^' 
pursuit   than  the   other  ships,  the  admiral  therefore  des-     j^g^ 
patched  that  commander  in  hopes  of  overtaking  or  inter- 
cepting the  remains  of  the  enemy.     On  the  19th  of  April 
he  captured  two  ships   of  the  line  in  the  Mona  Passage, 
between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola.     Admiral  Rodney 
proceeded  with  the  disabled  ships  and  prizes  to  Jamaica, 
was  rejoined   by  sir  Samuel    Hood  off  cape  Tibcroon,  in 
Sti  Domingo;  and  in  the  end  of  April  having  arrived  at 
the  place  of  his  destination,  was  received  by  the  grateful 
islandjers  as  their  glorious  deliverer.     Rodney  indeed  had 
been  the  most  brilliant  promoter  of  naval  glor}%  the  effec- 
tual supporter  of  naval  power,  and  beneficial  protector  of 
commerce  and  wealth  to  this  country,   of  any  personage 
whose  actions  reflected  a  lustre  on  the  annals  of  the  Ame-  Summary 
ricao  war ;  in  two  years   and   a  quarter  he  had  struck  a  ™?i*2i. 
severe  blow  against  each  of  our  three  European  enemies.  p'o|t« 
Id  his  victory   over  the  Spaniards,   he  broke  that  naval  tSree  naval 
force  which  some  months  before  ostentatiously  paraded  on  <^*^™***' 
our  coasts ;  reducing  the  Dutch,  he  deprived  them  of  the 
chief  sinew  of  war ;  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  he 
completely  overthrew  all  the  mighty  projects  of  the  Bour- 
bons for  exalting  themselves  by  ruining  our  plantations 
and  marine  force.     He  showed  himself  a  gallant  and  skil- 
ful sailor  and  an  able  commander,  that  could  direct  all  the 
excellence  of  British  ships  and  British  seamen.     Such  a 
commander  supplied  with  a  force  equal  to  the  enemy,  was 
successful,  and  always  must  be  successful.     This  victory 
not  only  secured  our  West  India  possessions,  but  in  a 
great  degree  ended  the  West  India  war,  as  no  operations 
of  any  importance  were  afterwards   undertaken   in   that 
part  of  the  world.     Soon  after  sir  George  Rodney  had  so 
essentially  served  his  king  and  country,  intelligence  arri* 
ved  that  the  new  administration  had   resolved  he  should 
serve  no  longer,  and  had  appointed  admiral  Pigot  to  take 
the  command  in  his  stead.     Whatever   that   gentleman's 
talents  might  be,    his  situation  had  never  afforded  him 
opportunities  of  such  exertion  or  display  as  to  demonstrate 
the  policy  of  the  minister,  who,  to  avail  himself  of  Mr. 
Pigot's  professional  efforts,   superseded  admiral  Rodney. 
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Our  gallant  veteran  relinquished  a  commnnd  in  which  he 
had  now  left  so  little  undone,  and  returned  home  to  enjov 
the  gratitude  of  his  king  and  country,  and  the  honours 
which  had  been  conferrt^d  by  his  sovereign.  The  victo- 
rious admiral  was  called  to  the  house  of  lords,  because  he 
had  made  the  best  of  a  force  intrusted  to  his  cominand, 
by  conquering  the  enemy  and  discomfiting  their  designs. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  also,  who  next  to  admiral  Rodnev  had 
so  eminently  dihtinguished  himself,  was  promoted  to  the 
well  earned  honour  of  an  Irish  peerage.  Messrs*  Drake 
and  Affieck  for  their  respt-ctive  services  were  created 
baronets. 

In  North  America  sir  Henry  Clinton  having  resigned 
the  command,  was  succi't-ded  hv  sir  Guv  Carle  ton.  but  no 
military  transactions  of  any  imponanct-  tO'»k  place  in  this 
campaign.  The  resolutions  aG;uiiist  the  American  war, 
and  the  negotiations  for  inacc,  alihough  the\  did  not  induce 
the  provincials  to  a  sejiarutc  ircaty,  yit  in  a  great  measure 
suspended  hostilities.  The  armies,  intleed,  were  nearly 
equal  in  strength,  C  irleton  had  no  m<»tire  to  attack  the 
enemy  for  the  sake  of  advancing  fn  a  country  into  whidi 
all  pro;jross  was  now  renounctd,  and  Washington  had  no 
inducenivni  to  assail  a  lorce  which  was  still  verv  formida- 
ble. The  Spani:irds  finding  all  their  hopes  of  important 
conquest  in  the  West  Indies  disappointed,  emploved  their 
arm  un'.*nts  in  less  consi(leral)le  enterprises.  The  governor 
of  Cuba,  wilh  five  thousand  men,  made  an  attack  on  the 
B:ihama  islands,  v.^iiich  hv.'ing  defended  by  about  two  hun- 
dred only,  capitulated.  The  French,  with  the  remainder 
of  their  beaten  fleet,  concerted  a  predatory  expedition 
ag-iinst  the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  and 
acquired  a  considerable  booty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  made  a  successful  excursion  to  the  Musquito  shore, 
and  captured  fort  Dalin,  with  a  great  number  of  Spanish 
troops. 

In  Africa  the  Dutch  was  dispossessed  of  most  of  their 
settlements,  except  the  cape  oi  Good  Hope  ;  but  they  were 
still  able  to  retain  this  important  key  to  India* 

While  in  the  Carnaiic  those  warlike  preparations 
were  carrying  on  which  are  narrated  among  the  transac- 
tions  of  irso  and  4781,  the  governor  general   waa  noi 
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inactive  in  Bengal.     Aware   of  the  dispositions  of  the    CHAf. 
native  powers  to  join  in  the  confederacy  against  British  ^^^^^^^ 
India,  it  was  an  important  part  of  his  duty  to  counteract      178s. 
their  designs.     He  bad  also  the  task  of  providing  resources 
and  means  of  defence  against  both  treacherous  friends  and 
professed  enemies.     The  expenses  of  the  present  war,  in  Peeuniaiy 
which  all  the  £nglish  presidencies  were  so  deeply,  and  ^'.^^c'^b* 
one  at  least  dangerously  involved,  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  even  the  finances  of  Bengal  proved  unequal  to  their 
€upply.     It  was  therefore  necessary,  not  only  to  be  very 
strict  in  exacting  the  revenue,  but  either  to  create  new 
sources  or  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  our  possessions  in 
Jndia.     The  governor  general  anxiously  desirous  of  secur-  Sehemcs 
ang  such  valuable  interests,  appeared  to  think  that  the  pre-  HasUonu 
servation  of  British   India   might  justify  measures  that  proeure 
nothing  but  political  necessity  could  sanction.    The  Indian  ibrUie 
land  holders  are  called  zemindars,  and  the  chief  cemindars  ij^  ^^ 
are  called  rajahs.     The  great  estates  appeared  to  have  miiKiAn, 
held  of  the  mogul,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  soil :  the  infe-  tenure  of 
rior  zemindars  to  have  held  of  the  rajahs.     A  doubt  was  ^^^  P^^ 
alleged,  whether  the  tenure  -of  the  zenvindars  was  stable 
^n  the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  or  dependent  on 
ilie  discretion  of  the  superior  in  the  various  degrees,  from 
the  lowest  tenant  to  the  emperor.    The  former  mode  would 
•tinquestionably  be  the  most  consonant  to  the  ideas  of  free- 
born  Britons,  but  the  latter  was  no  less  ^agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  M ahomedan  despotism.     Whatever  power  the 
^emperor  himself  possessed  over  the  lands  or  effects  of  the 
zemindars,  he  delegated  to  the  collectors  of  revenues,  and 
consequently  had  transferred  to  the  India  company  over 
'the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  by  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1764.     The  extent  and  limits  of  the  juris- 
-diction  which  by  this  treaty  the  company  acquired  over 
.cither  the  lands  or  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  were  to  be 
defined  not  by  any  reference  to  British  rules  of  property, 
'but  by  the  usage  and   laws  of  India.     Lord  Clive,  .at  the 
treaty  of  Illahabad,  had  guaranteed  to  Bulwart  Sing,  the 
Ji&emindary  of  Benares,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  for* 
mer  revenue  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.     The  guarantee  did 
not  extend  to  the  rajah's  family,  and  on  the  death  of  Bulwart 
Snng,  in  If  TO,  it  appeared  that  the  zeuiindary  of  Benares 
Vol.  II.  H  h  h 
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CHAP,    was  not  hereditary,  as  Cheyt  Sing,  the  late  rajah's  soQi 
XXIX.    p^*  J  ^Q  ij^g  nabob  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
irts      pounds,  with  an  increase  of  rent  of  three  hundred  thousand 
CUejtSins  pounds,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  his  father's  tenements.* 
The  nabob  afterwards  endeavoured  to  extort  one  hundred 
and  twenty -five  thousand  pounds  more  from    his   vassal, 
whicli,  though  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, afforded  a  presumptive   proof  of  the  discretionary 
tenure  by  which  the  zemmdary  was  held.      In  1775,  under 
Siijati  Dowla,  the  nabob  of  Otule,  the  sovereignty  of  Bena- 
res was  transferred  to  the  company,  and  thus  Cheyt  Siog 
became   vassal  to  that  body  on  precisely  the  same  tenure 
as  he  had  before  been  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.      j\Ir.  Hast- 
ings, soon  after  this  agreement,  authorized  his  resident  to 
assure   Cheyt  Sing  of  the  company's  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  and  on  that  account  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
occupy  the  zemindary  on  the  same  conditions  as    before, 
and  at  the  same  time  recommended  him  to  raise  a  body  of 
MrllMt-    two  thousand  horse.      Mr.  Hastings  from  the  analogy  of 
itt|^«vicwt  jijdian  tenures,  considered  Chevt  Sing  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
jaK*  ivIh-   with  a  general  promise  of  holding  his  lands  during  good 
«!jiuiiiiiiy.*^  behaviour,  and  thought  himself  the  Stewart  of  the  proprie- 
tor, entitled  to  interpret  the  goodness  of  the  tenant^s  con- 
duct, by  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  which  he  should  mani- 
fest towards  the   proprietors,  from  whose   bounty  he  was 
allowed    to    retain    his    lands.*^     The   requisite   exertions 
might   be  greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances  :  it 
was  evident  that  the  terms  on  which  he  held  Benares  were 
extremely  advantageous,  and  as  obviously    Mr.  Hastings 
lippeared  to  conceive  that  his  tenure  was  good  conduct  and 
attachment  to  the  company.      His  dispositions,  the  state 
of  affairs  soon  put  to  the  test  :   intelligence  being  recciv- 
-«d  of  the  war  with  France,  and  a  variety  of  circumstan- 
^ces  having  intimated  the  design  of  a  native  confederacy, 
it  was  determined  by  the  governor  general  and  council,  in 
the  month  of  July  1778,  that  the  rajah  Cheyt  Sing  should 
be  required  to  contribute  an  extraordinary  subsidy  of    five 
■lacks  of  rupees  towards  the  expenses  which  this  new  cxi- 
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gency  would  impose  on  government  during  the  current    CHAP, 
year.      The    rajah  paid  this    advanced    rent  with  great    ^^^™ 
Cin willingness ;  the   next  year  he  testified  much  stronger      ,.g^ 
reluctance,  although  the   increase    of  hostilities  rendered  A  mhuAy 
supplies  still  more  indispensably  necessary ;  and  though  wiSi^^e«i 
known  to  be  extremely  rich,  pretended  to  be  in  the  most  «**'*«**■•*• 
distressing  poverty.      Mr.  Hastings  found  him  so  slow  in 
his  payments,  that  he  sent  two  battalions   of  seapoys  to 
9enares  to  be  paid   and   subsisted   by  the  rajah,  until  he 
made  good   the  required  sum*     The  third  year  he  made 
still  stronger  professions  of  poverty,  and  the  subsidy  was 
procured  with    greater    difficulty*       In   1781,   when  the 
designs  of  the  confederacy  had  not  only  unfolded  them- 
sielves,  but  in  the  Camatic  were  carried  into  successful  exe- 
cution, the  same  additional  subsidy  was  demanded,  and 
also  the  two  thousand  horse  which  he  had  been  desired  to  Huthigi 
keep  in  readiness  when  protection  was  promised  him  by  JlnSSk 
the  company  on  his  first  having  become  their  vassal.     It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  whole   amount  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  subsidy  imposed,  from  so  urgent  a  necessity,  on 
this  tributary,  was  only  one-fifth  of  his  yearly  rent ;  that 
he  was  extremely  rich,  and  could  well  afford  the  addition, 
which  was  much  less  than  his  former  superior,  or  any 
other  native  chief  acting  upon  the  discretionary  principles 
of  Asiatic  governments,  would  have  e^sacted.    Even  after 
paying  the  demand,  he  was  not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better 
situation  as  the  tenant  of  the  company,  than  that  in  which 
he  would  have  been  as  the  tenant  of  Oude,  or  any  other 
oriental  state.     The  rajah  baffled  the  demands  by  repeated 
evasions,  and  at  this  time  (the  beginning  of  1781),  when 
the  possessions  of  the  company  were  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  her  want  of  assistance  both  in  men  and  money 
most  urgent,  Cheyt  Sing  much  more  manifestly  displayed 
his  reluctance  to  contribute  aid  than  in  preceding  years** 
All  the  countries  adjoining   the   rajah's   territories   were 
either  openly  or  secretly  engaged  in  the  combination  ;  from 
that  circumstance,  together  with  the  rajah's  unwillingness 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  company,  the  governor  general 
suspected  Cheyt  Sing  to  be  connected  with  the  hostile  coa^ 
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Justify  himself,   and  stir  up  his  neighbours  against  the    CHAP. 
British   name,  and  immediately  afterwards    retired    into 


banishment.  lyg^ 

Mr.  Hastings  considering  this  insurrection  at  Be-JJ«fi*[» 
aares  as  a  rebellion,  deemed  it  part  of  the  great  combination  nares. 
against  British  India.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Cheyt  Sing  ^^ffj^^ii 
had  been  warmly  supported  by  the  neighbouring  province  anrtinachS*- 
of  Oude,  especially  in  the  countries  that  were  governed  by  the  bc^ 
the  begums,  or  dowager  princesses,  who  according  to  the  **""*• 
customs  of  India  had,  for  the  support  of  their  widowhood, 
the  investiture  of  certain  demesnes  and  treasures  under 
the  name  of  jaghires.  The  begums  of  Oude  were  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning  prince.  The 
nabob  came  down  to  Chunar,  with  the  professed  intention 
of  paying  his  respects  to  the  governor  general,  accompa- 
nied with  a  considerable  number  of  troops  :  Mr.  Hastings 
by  no  means  approved  of  this  visit,  he  had  no  occasion  for 
the  nabob  for  quelling  the  commotions  in  Benares,  and 
was  not  without  suspicions  of  the  treachery  so  incidental 
to  the  feeble  and  timid  characters  of  oriental  despotism ; 
not,  however,  choosing  to  communicate  to  the  nabob  hi^ 
distrust,  he  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  his  kind 
attention,  and  at  Chunar  they  met.  Mr.  Hastings  being 
well  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  begums,  consulted 
with  sir  £lijah  Impey,  whether,  they  being  in  actual  re- 
bellion, the  nabob  might  not  confiscate  their  property ;  sir 
Elijah  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Fortified  with  this 
authority,  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  entertain  no  doubt  of 
the  legality  of  the  principle ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  the 
purposes  of  equity  and  justice  to  examine  the  fact  ;  in  this 
investigation  he  requested  the  assistance  of  the  judge, 
who  undertook  to  collect  testimonies,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  begums  had  abetted  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing. 
Having  ascertained  this  fact  to  his  satisfaction,  and  also 
that  they  were  hostile  to  the  government  of  the  nabob  him- 
self, he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  prince  ;  one  arti- 
cle of  which  was,  that  as  great  distress  had  arisen  to  thf 
nabob's  government,  from  the  military  power  and  domin- 
ion assumed  by  the  begums,  he  should  b::  permitted  to 
resume  such  of  their  lands  as  he  might  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary.    As  the   nabob  acknowledged  a  great  debt  tu  the 
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CHAP,   company,  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscadoVi  #ere  to  te  ap» 
^^J;^   plied  to  liquidate  that  demand^  and  consequently  to  in* 
^^      crease  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  company  when  sup- 
plies where  so  much  wanted.     The  nabob  having  returned 
to  Oude,   and  not  having  imibediately  proceeded  to  die 
forfeiture  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  was  strongly  urged  not 
only  to  seise  a  pan,  but  the  whole  of  the  eflfects  as  eon* 
jJUMin-  fiscated  inconsequence  of  the  rebellion:  that  prince  it 
Mr.^ast-  1^3^  enforced  the  act,  and  dispossessed  the  begams  of  al 
!i^  their  |hcir  treasures.'     Such   was   the  procedure  of  HastioBS 
ireeonfit-  respecting  Cheyt   Sing  and  the  begums,  which  the  nam* 
*****^'         tor  considers,  with  its  ostensible   reasons,  as*  part  of  the 
series  of  British  affairs  in  India  that  it  is  his  duty  to  le^ 
Inte,   though   he  conceives  it  unnecessary  to   canvass  al 
the  assertions  and    attempted    argaments,  all  the  repUei 
and    attempted  refutations,  that  arose  from  this    subject* 
Leaving  the  moral   rectitude  and  jiidtciat  legality  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  conduct  with  the  appropriate  tribuni^l  by  whid 
it  has  been  alre;uly  discunscd,  the  histor)'*  proceeds  to  ihs 
politiciil  effects  of  the  expedition.      It  afforded  the   coia- 
pany  rtie  means  of  paying  their  troops,  Increasing  thdr 
resources,  and  redoubling  their  exertions  against  the  com* 
Mr.  Halt-   bined    enemies.      It  prevented    the  native   powers    from 
u^es  (he  effectually  joining  the  confederacy,  and  served  also  to  de- 
Mahntu    i^^\^   ^^^^    imporumt    sovereign,   Moodejee    Scindia,  the 
from  the     Mahratta  prince,  from  the  alliance.      A  peace  was  conch* 
^5w!^"  ^^^y  i"  October  1781,  between  him  and  Mr.   Hastings;^ 
Uve  pow-    go  that,  on  the  wliole,  the   measures  of  Mr.   Hastings,  at 

this  time  very  essentially  served  the  British  cause. 

Suflrein  TiiE   French,  we  have  seen,  had  formed  expectationi 

eruSi  Uic    ^^  ruining  the    British   interests,  through  themselves  and 

Arithh  na.  the  confederacies    which  thev  instigated  in  the  eastern  as 

*"**'    well  as  the  western  world  ;  and  with   that  view    sent  t 

squadron  with  a  powerful  body  of  forces,  under  monsieor 

Suffrein,  to  India.     Sailing  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Suffrein  joined  monsieur  de  Orves  at  the  bland  of  Man- 

rltius  :  the  French  commander,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships 

of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  several  large  frigates,  ani 
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a  multitude  of  transports  and    stonr   vessels,   having  on    CH\P. 
board  a  numerous  body   of  land  forces,  sailed  in  January     ^xix. 
1782,  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel  :   M.  de  Orves  dying      ^^^^^ 
on  the  passage,  the  sole   command  of  the  fleet  devolved 
on  M*  de  SuiFrein.      A    British  convoy,    under    general 
Meadows,  was  proceeding  with  troops  for  India,  and  two 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  fifties  ;  the  Hannibal,  one  of  the 
latter,  was  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
reached  Madras,  the   place  of  their  destination.      On  the 
51st  of  January    sir  Edward  Hughes  was   obliged  to  sail 
from    Trincomale    for    Madras,    to    procure  a  supply  of 
•tores  and  provisions,  and  refit  his  ships*      At  his  arrival 
on  the  8th  of  February,  he  was  informed   by\  lord    Ma- 
cartney,   the    new    governor,    that    a   French   armament 
amounting  to  thirty  sail   had   been  seen  on  the  coast,  and 
was  supposed  not  to  be  above  twenty  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward.    Admiral   Hughes   had  only  six  ships  of  the  line, 
with   the  crews  in   a   very  indifferent  condition,  when  he 
was  the  following  day  reinforced  by  the  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  one  of  fifty  guns,  which  were  just  arrived  from 
£ngland«     Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  great  alacrity  and  expe- 
dition assisted  him  in  manning  his  ships  from  the  land 
forces ;  and  having  now  his  stores  and  provisions  on  board, 
OD  the  15th  of  February  he  saw  the  French  fleet  bearing 
directly  to  Madras,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  two  fifties^ 
and  six  frigates.     Suffrein  had  expected  to  find  only  six 
£nglish  8hip3  of  the  line,  and  hastened,  in  all  the  vivacity 
of  French  fancy,  hoping  to  overpower  the  English  fleet, 
and   thereby  cooperate  so  effectually  with  Hyder  Ally  as 
to  reduce  Madras;  and  by  a  little  farther  extension  of  the 
imagination,  anticipated  the  speedy  ruin  of  British  India* 
.The  pleasing  reverie  of  Suffrein  met  with  a  disagreeable 
interruption  in  the  view  of  nine  ships  of  war  prepared  to 
obstruct  his  progress :  on  this  discovery  he  immediately 
stopped,  and  soon  after  drew  off  his  fleet  to  the  southward.^ 
Admiral  Hughes  immediately  followed,  and  the  next  day  is  eimp- 
descried  the  French  ships  of  war  to  the  eastward :  while  P*^^* 
the  convoy  escorted  by  frigates,  was  steering  south  towards 
Pondicherry,  the  British  admiral  threw  out  a  aignal  for' 
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CHAP,  chasef  with  the  double  view  of  capturing  cfae  txmw^ 
^^^^  inducicg  the  French  admiral  to  return  to  auempt  dnr 
inn  relief.  In  the  course  of  the  pursuit  the  British  ships  re- 
took five  English  prizes  with  their  crews  and  caigocSi 
and  captured  a  sixth,  that  proved  to  be  a  very  iapor* 
tant  advantage:  she  was  a  large  French  transpoit  rf 
thirteen  hundred  tons,  containing  a  considerdUc  train  if 
artillery  and  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  otkr 
military  stores  for  Hyder  Alh ,  with  three  hundred  soldicfS 
on  board.  Meanwhile  the  Frtrnch  fleet  endeavouring  ts 
assist  the  convoy,  obliged  the  British  admiral  to  rccal  da 
chasers ;  and  having  ordered  the  prizes  to  be  sent  to  Nc- 
Vtfioiii  gapatam,  he  prepared  to  form  the  line  of  battle.  On  da 
^^^^^'^  1  nh  of  Februar}',  early  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  threw 
kimandiir  out  the  Signal  for  forming  in  a  compact  order^  so  as  M 
£^T^  prevent  the  enemy  from  profiling  by  their  superiorit}' ;  bn 
the  weather  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  coQectioo  of 
his  ships.  The  enemy  perceiving  the  British  squadnsi 
notwithstanding  e^^ery  effort  of  both  commander  and  offioerii 
to  be  still  dispersed,  attacked  the  rear,  while  the  rest  were 
by  a  calm  prevented  from  taking  a  share  in  the  actionp 
The  British  ships  that  were  engaged  were  much  shattered 
and,  in  danger  of  being  entirely  wrecked,  when  a  favour^ 
able  wind  rising,  enabled  the  others  to  bear  down  on  the 
enemy  with  force  and  effect,  but  darkness  intervening  pre- 
vented the  battle ;  and  during  the  night  the  Fivnch  fleet 
sailed  away  to  the  northeast.  In  this  unequal  contest, 
though  the  event  was  not  decisive,  two  English  captaioi 
were  killed ;  Stevens  of  the  Superb,  and  Reynolds  of  the 
Exeter;  and  these  t^vo  ships  were  so  much  damaged, that 
Hughes  found  it  necessary  lo  proceed  to  Trincomale  tar 
repairs.  There  he  expected  to  meet  a  convoy  with  troops 
and  stores  from  England,  which  he  intended  to  escort  to 
JMacIras:  he  however  found  only  part  of  the  convoy;  but 
-was  joined  by  two  seventy-four  gun  ships.  Having 
refitted  his  squadron,  he  coasted  southwards,  and,  on  the 
atb  of  April,  saw  the  French  fleet  to  the  northeast,  but  at 
a  considerable  distance :  in  three  days  he  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Ceylon.  'I^he  enemy  meanwhile  liacing  gained 
the  wind,  and  knowing  the  bay  to  be  extremely  rocky, 
rosc^h  cd  to  attack  the  British  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
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lee  shore  and  a  very  dangerous  road;  and  on  the  12th  of   c:map. 
April  forming  their  line  with  superior  numbers,  favour-  y^^^y^^l. 
able  wind,  and  situation,  they  prepared  for  the  onset.  The       j-g,^ 
£nglish  admiral   under  these    disadvantages    arrayed  his 
fleet;  the  battle  began  about  noon;  both  sides  fought  with 
great  fury  ;   and  the  French  finding,  notwithstanding  their 
multiplied  advantages,  they  coidd  make  no  impression  on 
the  British,  drew  off  their  ships.      Although  these  actions  thougli  not 
were  not  decisive,  yet  they  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  prove  ta- 
British.      Hyder  Ally  had  entered  the  Carnatic    in  full  ^^^^'g^}^ 
l^eliance  that  the  naval  force   of  France  would  crush  the  interesu. 
English,  that  thereby  he  should   capture  Madras,  depose 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  place  his  son  Tippoo  in  his  stead. 
Expecting  the   promised  and  destined  squadron,   he    had 
with  the  prospects  of  1782  consoled  himself  for  the  dis- 
appointments of   1781 ;  but  on  finding  the  French  with  so 
great  a  superiority  of  number?  repeatedly  retiring,  he  began 
to  be  convinced  of  the  vast  superiority  of  British  prowess, 
and  to    despair   of  accomplishing   his   favourite    objects. 
The  other  Indian  powers  received  the  same  impression  in 
,a  greater  degree,  and  became  less  disposed  to  hostilities, 
which     they     now     apprehended     would    be     ultimately 
unavailing. 

Sir  Eyre  Cootc's    plan  of  the    campaign    was    to  Campaign 
divert  Hyder's  force,  into  detached  operations,  while  he  ^^*^^y^ 
himself  pressing   on  him    with    the    main    army,   should  against 
oblige  him  to  evacuate  the  Carnatic.     Major  Abingdon  at  Al'iy^"^ 
the  beginning    of   the   year  arrived    in   Tillicherry,  then 
blockaded  by  a  considerable  part  of  Hyder's  troops  ;   by 
a  bold  and  well  conducted  sally,  he  entirely  defeated  the 
Mysorean,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  blockade  and 
retreat  from  the  coast.      Another  British  detachment  was 
stationed   to  protect  Tanjore,    to   repress   the    designs   of 
Hyder  Ally  and  the  French  on  that  side  of  Pondicherry, 
and  to  cooperate  from  the  south  with  the  main  army.     This  Colonel 
body,  consisting  of  two  thousand   foot  and  two  hundred  ^^te'g* 
and  fifty  horse,  commanded    by  colonel   Braithwaite,  was  corj»s  sur- 
posted  on  the  river  Coleroon  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  defeated 
recent  defeat  of  Hyder's   troops  at  Tillicherry,    was   not  g^n,  ^^^^ 
apprehensive  tlrat  the  enemy  would  approach  the  seacoast. 
Tippoo  Saib  understa^iding  the   security' of  the  Englijjh 
Vol.  II.  til 
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CHAP,    detachment,  formed  a  plan  fpr  surprising  and  surrounding 
'      "^      the  corps,   with  about  four  hundred   French  and   twenty 
^j^,       thousand  native  troops.      He  was  but  too  successful,  and 
though  the  British  force    made  the   most  skilful   and  gal- 
lant resistance,  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers.    The 
humanity  of  the  French  commander  saved  the  remains  of 
thf  British  troops  from  being  massacred  by  TippooVs  bar- 
barians ;   but  those  wlio  survived  the  defeat  were  obliged 
to  undergo  the    miseries   of  a  long   and  cruel   imprison- 
ment.   By  this  disaster  the  southern   parts  of  the  Carnatic 
were  exposed,  and    the  arrival  of  a  considerable  body  of 
French  troops  from  the    Mauritius   made  the  state  of  the 
English  more  critical.     .These  forces,  joined  by  a  numer- 
ous  body    from   Mysore,   besieged   Cuddalore^  and  soon 
compelled  ic  to  capitulate  ;  while  H)der  Ally  w^atched  the 
motions  of  sir  Eyre  Coote.    Alter  this  capture  they  made 
an  attempt  upon  Vandiwash:     Sir    Eyre   Coote    marched 
to  its  relief,  both  to  protect  an  important  post,  and  in  the 
hopes   that    Hyder   Ally,  trusting  to    the    efficacy  of  his 
European  auxiliaries,  would  haz^ard  a  battle ;   tne  Myso- 
rean,  however,    cautiously   avoided   an   engagement,  and 
relinquishing    Vandiwash,    retired    backwards    two  days 
march,  and  posted  himself  in  a  very  strong  situation  at  a 
Signal  vie-  place  called  Redhill.    General  Coote  pursued  him  thither, 
tor.>  o  air    attacked    him  on    the   2d  of  June,  defeated  him,    put  his 
x^onic  at     troops  to  the  route,  killed  great  numbers,  and  would  have 
gained  a  much  more   decisive   victory   had   he   possessed 
cavalry  to  pursue  the  fugitives.      The  battle  of  the  2d  of 
June  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  far  into  the  interior  coun- 
try, and  completed  the  discomfiture  of  Hyder's   designs. 
This   aspiring   adventurer,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of 
genius,  a  firmness,  an.d  magnanimity  of  mind,  not  unwor- 
thy of  the   highest  European    capacity   and  heroism,  had 
projected  to  become  master  of  the  Indian  empire;  and  for 
that  purpose,  to  make  tools  of  the  French  and  native  pow- 
ers, in  a  confederacy  for  expelling  the  English,  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  lofty  projects  of  his 
ambition.      In  the  scenes  of  his  personal  enterprise,  he  and 
his  European  auxiliaries  were  counteracted  and  bafiicdby 
British  prowess    directed   by    the  skill   and   abilities  of  a 
Hughes  and  a  Coote,  while  in  the  more  distant  regions  of 
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litical  operations,  he  had  to  contend  with  the  pene-     CHAP, 
ig  sagacity,  profound  and  powerful  genius  of  a  Hast*  ,^^,^-^ 
'^m      He  was  already  apprised   of  the  successful  efforts       ,7^2. 
the  governor  general  in  impairing  the  confederacy,   by  liwitr 
*%ting  disaffected  allies,  and  persuading  opposite^  states  pUit \.  .iis- 
—  "m  separate  pi  ace.      He  was  apprehensive  that  the  same  co"*^'*^*** 


!tic  character  would  finish  ihe  enmity  of  other  pow* 

i)  and  that  the  force   of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 

—^Ight  ultimately  be  txerted  against  Mysore  alone.     These  o-  j    *t,j 

ippointments  of  past  hopes   and   fears    of  future  trvils 

lycd    on  the  mind  of  Hyder   Ally,    affected  his  health, 

jltd  spread  a  langour  over  his  subsequent   measures   and 

y*'*^"^  :   he  withdrew  to  his  capital,  where  some  months 
«ft**r  he  died.      The  constitution  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  was  so  Worn  out 
_^watly  affected  by  the  fatigues   which  he  had   undergone,  J^.  kv',^*^* 


jsJkiit  he  was  unable  to  keep  the  field  any  longer  ;   he  there-  t;"otc  re- 
:|bre   retired    to  Madras,   leaving  the  command  to    major  coinunana; 
:=i^neral   Stuart.      The  enemy  cautiously  abstaining   from 
.battle,  and  the  British  commander  not  being  able  to  com- 
^^jtocl  an  engagement,  no  event  of  much  importance  happen- 
^:fid  by  land  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.      The  French 
^lleet  having  refitted  in  the  island    of  Ceylon,   returned  to 
^^J^She  coast  of  Coromandel ;   and  understanding  that  a  rein- 
jLlbrcement  was  daily  expected  to  join  the    English  squa- 
j^  dron,  sailed  to  Negapatam  before  the  supplies  should  arrive. 
^.Hughes,  immediately  on  descrying  the  foe,  formed  his  line 
j^  of  battle ;   the  contest  began  ;  the  enemy  were  thrown  into 
i.    flisorder  ;   several  of  their   ships    were   greatly   disabled, 
and  they  expected  a  complete  defeat,   when   an   unfavour- 
able wind  prevented  the  British  from  reaping  the  fruits  of 
the  victory,  or  retarding  the  retreat  of  the  French.    During 
the  battle,  a  French  ship  of  the  line  struck  her  colours,  but 
afterwards,  in  defiance  of  the  established  laws  of  war  and  of 
.    nations,  when  the  British  ship  trusted  to  the  surrender  of 
her  antagonist,  fired  into  her  ;   and  the  unfavourable  wind 
unfortunately  kept  the  British  captain  from  punishing  the- 
infamous  treachery.    Suffrein  retired  to  Cuddalore  to  refit  ; 
fresh  troops   having  arrived  from   France,  with  two  more 
ships  of  the  lint?,  he  with  his  fleet  and  land  forces  sailed  to 
Trincomale,  which  they  took  by  surprise.      Both  sir  Eyre 
Coote  and  sir  Edward  Hughes  were  very  atjxi^us  f«r  the 
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CHAP,   preservation  of  this  important  possession,  and  the  admiral 
^^^^^.^^    immediately  sailed  to  its  relief.     A  fourth  naval  actioO 
1789.     ^^"^  place  in  which  the  English^  though  still  inferior  in 
force,  after  a  very  hard  fought  battle,  again  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retreat  with  great  loss  of  men,  and  their  ships 
very  much  disabled*     This  was  the  last  conflict  between 
the  two  fleets  in  the  campaign  of  1782* 
ftattiiMR  '^  northern  India,  Mr.  Hastings  waa  successfully  enga- 

•urccedsiii  ged  in  detaching  powers  from  the  hostile  comhinatioo. 
cmUo^the  Having  by  colonel  Muir  concluded  a  peace  with  Moodajee 
Indian  eon-  Sindia,  he  procured  the  mediation  of  that  chieftain  to  nego^ 
tiate  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  was  concluded  by 
Mr.  Anderson  as  envoy  of  the  governor  general  and  coun- 
cil, l^he  Mahrattas  engaged  to  suffer  no  Europeans  but 
the  lilnglish  to  establish  factories  on  their  coast ;  to  have 
no  intercourse  with  any  others,  except  the  Portuguese 
anciently  settled  in  those  countries,  and  to  join  in  compel- 
ling the  prince  of  Mysore  to  restore  whatever  possessions 
he  had  wrested  from  the  English  or  their  allies* 
Operations  SiR  Edward  Hughes  having  returned  to  Madras, 
warill  ^'^^  ^^^  ex])08ed  to  great  danger  from  a  hurricane  :  fortunate- 
Hughes,  ly  his  fleet  escaped  without  loss,  but  much  damage  was 
suffcre3  by  mercantile  ships.  The  larger  part  of  the  crop 
of  rice  being  destroyed,  produced  a  famine  which  cut  off 
great  numbers  of  the  natives  ;  but  the  vigilant  attention  of 
the  governor  general  and  the  council  of  Calcutta  tended 
powerfully  to  alleviate  the  calamity.  ITiere  being  no  naval 
dock  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  sir  Edward  Hughes 
sailed  round  to  Bombay,  to  be  thoroughly  repaired :  there 
he  was  joined  by  the  long  expected  squadron  under  sir 
Richard  Uickerton.  The  councils  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay, now  fried  from  the  Mahrattawar,  directed  their  views 
to  Tipix>o  Sail),  and  proposed  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  To  enable  the  government  of 
Bombay  to  carry  on  the  war  wiih  vigour  and  effect,  the 
supreme  council  sent  them  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees  from  the 
treasury  of  Calcutta,  which  was  now  by  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Hastings  well  supplied;  and,  instead  of  wanting  money 
for  that  settlement  itself,  was  able  to  assist  the  other 
presidencies. 
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In  the  close  of  1782,  colonel  Humberstown,  with  a    CHAP. 
considerable  body  of  troops,  was  despatched  to  the  Mala-  ^^' 
bar  coast ;   and  after  having  made  progress  in  the  mari-      ^^^^ 
time  parts,  ventured  to  penetrate    into  the  interior  coun-  Eipeditioa 
try,  where  he  was  repulsed  with  loss,  closely  pursued,  and  Mjw»re» 
involved   in  a    vtry  dangerous  situation.      Tippoo    Saib,  ^J?^ 
informed  that  the  British  commander  Vtas  so  far  advanced,  coMt. 
hastened  after  him,  but  Humberstown  by  forced  marches 
reached  Paniary,  where  colonel  Maclcod  was  just  arrived 
from  Madras  with  a  body  of  troops.     Tippoo  Saib  imme- 
diately followed,  and   invested    the   town,  of  which  Mac- 
leod,  as  elder  officer,  took  the  command  :   the   bravery  of 
the  British    compelled  Tippoo  to  raise  the   siege,  and  he 
returned  with  great  expedition  to  the  Carnatic.      General 
Matthews  havincc  been  sent  from  Bombav  to  the  relief  of 
colonel  Huml)erstown,  r\;ceived  on  his  way  intelligence  of 
Tippoo  Saib's  discomfiture  and  retreat.      Encouraged  by 
this  information,  he  attacked  the  city  of  Onore,  the  capital 
of  Bednore   (called    also  Canara)  ;  he  took   it  by  storm, 
nor  was  he  able  to  prevent  the  outrages  incidental  to  that 
mode  of  capture.      Matthews  penetrated  into  the  country^ 
took  other  towns  and  fortresses  by  assault,  and  though  the 
detail  of  his  operations   be   not  accurately  known,  yet  it 
would  appear  from  the  general  outlines  communicated  to 
the  public,  that  very  unnecessary,  and  consequently  very 
unjustifiable  cruelties  were  committed.      About  this  time  Death  of 
died  sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  rendered  such  very  impor-  cooteHlie 
tant    services  to  the  British  interests   in  India.      Havinc:  military 

o  taviour  of 
found  the  company's  fortune  at  Madras  at  the  lowest  ebb  India. 

in  1781,  he,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  that  year  eflpectually 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Indian  conqueror ;  and  in  the 
next  entirely  overthrew  his  projects.  He  indeed,  second- 
ed by  sir  Edward  Hughes,  may  be  considered  as  the  imme- 
diate military  saviour  of  the  Carnatic,  in  cooperation  with  HastlnM 

Mr.  Hastinc:s,  the  political  saviour  of  India.  ^'^f  P***" 

T^  cal  saviour. 

Sir  Edward  Hughf.s  arrived  at  Madras  with  his 
fleet  in  April  1783,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  set  sail  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  His  strength  was  considerably  weakened 
by  sickness ;  they,  however,  sought  an  action  with  the 
enemy,  who  gave  them  battle  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  which 
the  French,  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind  prevented* 
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*  .      :.-"_'    -     Hughes  rcturnotl  for  s-jp- 

•     *I      ':-  :    hui  Ltlon    lie  Vis  rx.»dv 

-■*-  i  :r:ni  Ei;r(jpt;  which  stop* 

■"."-.      :  '    "^    f  ^rl-'.d,   ar,cl  by   superior 
.'■  :   'i:  ■.•:'  i'  '^dr.d.  and  retaken  some 

-  .::   1...:  r  Tr-?!  had  captured,  turned  the 

•—     :   :i-:'  ;::i.      General    Stuart,  now 
.  —  .-■:.   -r.-ilt  it  his  chief  object  to 
»        ^    -:  -.:-:"?rced  bv  a  fresh  bodv  cf 
••    - :     -  :  r  B j-«v,  and   assisted  bv  a 
-  ~~'-  7f.      After  he  had  e\  acuated 
I'f   *  -   r- --  imy,  he  Sent  colonels  Lonj 
:    :•: :    :.-  ?:iithcm  parts   of  Tip  poo's 
•   ->:       ■-:■.  r.urjcrs    overran    the    whole 
•r-         1    i  !-rir.chwere  strongly  fortified 
::>'- Sn:?.n  determined    to   besiege: 
:*i    —  :-:h  ^f  May  in  making  prcpara- 
:t.   :'-.:    hi  ginning  of  June.       On   the 
.■    r    i.. '.  by   all  his   officers  and  solditrs, 
.-.:-I  :>::  outworks  of  the  enem\  ;   soair 
.  -       *  \i.n  viperous   and  will  conducted 

-  .■    ..r    rv.tchis  as   were  Iiki.lv  to  ir«ure 
-     --'A  KurvH-piit  a  sto])  to  hostiliiirs. 

,.    .    j:   v.  .;rl:kt    operations   in    Kurcu-  ia 

•.    -  "■'.:-   Tk-.i.      The   Spaniards   had   nncl.* 

■-:  '  r.o;^vrr  this  ancient  possct-^io?: 

^  v:.,~  :"''>>.ivid  land  forces,  wi:h  a  trj:a 
'  .*:  :  .  :  i  v..  l;undrcd  and  nine  piece-?  of 
-.  .."/:  ;hii■:y-^ix  i^rLut  nu^riars.  The 
■  ^.v.  .  .liil  ii'  or.'iV  two  thoii^^and  six  hur.- 
•  :- .  -...":  and  i:.j  whole  force  of  Hrltain 
::,.;  :     v..r:;>;is  str\ic.:<;,   that   nn  nlJiLioa 

'  :hi  rili.f  o(  Minorca.  The  fortit-s*; 
^  ,.;-  ^i^y  sin.n::,  bv.i  its  works  v.^re  so 
\-..  >.\  .r.5  :  ^  rti;;ii:c  at  Last  six  thciisand 
.  .".,:. "v"k.  >r.  tl.at  i!i-.-  present  number  ^vas 
. : , .      X . ; .  .■ :  :h 5  ::.n  ..I  i :  r  t  h  c   v ab  t  ad  van  t.i«"^ 
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possessed  by  the  cr.emy,  their  king  endeavoured  to  increase  CHAP, 
it  by  insitigciting  treiichcry  ;  a  bribe  was  ofFcred  to  the  ^\L^^^ 
Ifovernor,  vjencral  Miirr:\y  :  the  gallant  veteran  treated  the  j^g,^ 
attempt  wiih  the  generous  indignation  of  a  man  ot  integ- 
rity and  honour,  solicited  lo  become  a  villain.  The  enemy 
finding  their  insidious  proffers  rejected  with  merited  sccurn^ 
proceeded  to  invest  St.  Philips,  in  August  1781,  they 
had  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  fort  and  the 
country  ;  and  though  there  was  no  want  of  other  provi- 
sions, they  were  debarred  from  supplies  of  vegetables. 
This  privation  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  live  on  sji.Ited  meats  :  the  scurvy  soon  began  to 
rage,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  putrid  fever,  which  car- 
ried off  great  numi)ers  of  the  garrison,  while  others  were 
daily  falling  by  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy.  Notwith- 
standing these  multiplied  evils,  the  defenders  displayed 
the  utmost  valour  and  constancy,  and  made  several  suc- 
cessful sallies.  Though  by  their  artillery  they  daily 
impaired  the  numbers  of  the  British,  the  enemy  employed 
five  months  in  constructing  their  works.  In  the  beginning 
of  February,  the  garrison  was  so  much  reduced  by  sick- 
ness, that  there  were  onlv  six  hundred  and  sixtv  men  left 
who  were  in  any  degree  fit  for  duty  ;  and  of  these,  all  but 
one  hundred  were  so  far  tainted  with  the  scurvy,  that  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  d-'clared  they  could  hold  out  only 
a  very  few  days  before  they  must  i)e  sent  to  the  hospital ; 
they  likewise  affiriued,  that  longer  perseverance  indelc^nce 
must  prove  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  remains  of  that 
brave  garrison.  There  was,  they  said,  no  possible  remedy 
for  the  sick,  nor  means  even  of  keeping  the  greater  part  of 
them  much  longer  alive,  but  by  a  speedy  relief  of  whole- 
some air,  aided  by  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables.      It 

was  also  apiirehended  that  the  enemv,  knowinor  the  weak- 

.  '  .  After  a 

ness  of  the  garrison,   would  now,  that   their  works  were  ^lUnt  de- 
finished,  attempt  to  carry   it  by  assault.      From  all  these  **'*"<^p  **»^ 
considerations,  the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  capitu-  eapim- 
late,  and  obtained  the  most  honourable  terms.  .^h'* 

Mkanwiiilk  preparations  were  makinc  on  both  sides  {"^'cetsof 

Jr  riincc 

for  the  naval  campaign.      The  armaments  which  France,  Spain,  and 
Spain,  and  Molland,  had  equipped  to  act  against  Great     ^  **"  * 
Britain  on  the  European  seas,  contained  sc\'enty  ships  of 
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7?  \?  ^'-  -^n*!.  A-?  r^uT  force  tor  the  home  service  was  ven* 
c/cr-xr  ::  tiie  deets  of  the  enemy  if  united,  the  object  of 
die  arse  im[?f5rtancc  was  to  prevent  their  junction,  and 
w-ioksn  them  by  separate  attacks  :  the  second  was  to  pro- 
tect rur  n-jmcroos  conveys,  without  departing  so  far  as  Co 
Mxv'i    our  coasts    uaguardcd  ;  and   the    ihirtl,    to   relicw 

nJ^K.n  ^^-^^'^  ^a  -^'^  l^i^  «f  April,  admiral  Barringuw, 
:mt-cr-u:  «:•:!:  r*-clve  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigatts,  sailed 
U.'.r''*  c"«'  ""^*  ^^  ^^y  '^^*  Biscay.  On  the  20lh,  he  descried  a 
'**'";  4.:ec  ;hac  prr.-vcd   to   be   a   convoy  destined    for   the  Ettt* 

»-i^  - — -    I-itii::s,  :n  supply  thv;  loss  incurred   by  the    dispersion  and 
c-i;-rir;;  of  tr^  forir.jr  tnu.sports.      They  had   sailed  from 
F-J<:  crly  :he  djiy  before,  escorted  by  the  Protectrur  and 
P^r-^--  *  t  >evcnty-trjnir  guns,  the  Actionaire  of  sixty- four, 
:i::  :  i  f-'jii:?.     The  British  admiral  having  made  a  signal 
Fir...i».     i'"  r=-^^^  cii-iie,  CLiptain   Jervis,   of  the    Toudroyant  of 
juiij^n        <,.  j:::v  ?Vir  ^'-ns  so  far   outstripped   the  rest  during  llic 
:::c  ■".  '-  -it  in  the  mornins;  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet 
T.^e  Fr-njh  c.^ir.iran.ler  ord>:rinij   the  convoy  to  disperse, 
arr.:  :!-:<:  Pivt-.-^teur  having  a  large  sum  of  money  on  board, 
::  wa?   acJ"'-e  I  thiit  the   other  two  ships   should    keep  the 
e.*v-rv  ^r:*rM'^\  v'i,  >^MIc  she  made  the  best  of  her  %vav.    In 
a  ^:-,  ' :  t.:u  c.i;  t  i:n  Jervis  overtook  the  Pegase,  both  ships 
'..'.  !.    -*:   from  the   harbour,   and   were   nej^ly  equal  in 
•l  -J  .      A   vrry  li^rce   action   ensued,  in   whii:h,  notwith- 
<:  V  *■  -•    ■:.■  mo<t  v.ili-.nt  cfiorts  of  the  enemy,  British  sea- 
ir-.  V  i;-   L^'- 1  ci<c'';'line   so  comj.lctely   prevailed,   as  that 
:k-.!«    a  !'  »r.!rod   of  the  French    wire    killed,   and  a  much 
.;  vtt^r   !U!iv.l>cr  wounded;    though   not    one    Briton  was 
krV.vU  aivl  bu:  very  f<^w  wounded  :   after  a  conilict  of  an 
h  ^^r*-,   tSc  Trerch   ship    surrendered.      The  Pegase    being 
v'k'^'vUK^   disalil.'d,  captain  Mai  I  land  of  the  Queen  took 
lur  \\\   c'uir^ji',   A\h":le   the    Fouclroyant    proceeded    in  the 
ctmn.-,      C  .r  :  »'m  Maitland  havinij  taken  three  hundred  of 
t)-^-  i*'""iMM^rx  ,.'.;t  o{'  tlie  Pe,'tase,  sent  lieutenant  Bisset  with 
a  \\.vl\  rn  bv).\rd  io  -iiard   the  rest,   and  take  direction  of 
I'j/    '^>;i.-/.      Inrn.'diatjly   afti-r,    a    French     ship    of    war 
a:»v  ivvd,  MlUh  he  uiilcrst  kxI  to   be    the    Prolecteur.  li; 
i*:-.:.i\d  th.-  r;e-..U!vmt  with  a  cuti-.r  that  was  in  coniparv. 
•'*  eoMvlaec  tJ'.e  P'-v^-.'^e  imo  an  Fn-^lish  port,  wh'U  i.c  him- 
iuiunibered  as  he  was   wiih  prisoners,  puisuird  the 
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enemy.  A  chase  of  fourteen  hours  brought  him  up  with  chap. 
the  Frenchiuan,  when,  after  the  first  broadside,  sho,  to  his  ^^'^• 
yreat  surprise,  struck  her  colours,  and  proved  to  be  the  j^^g 
Actioiiaire^  having  on  board  two  hundred  and  fifty  seamen, 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.  The  other  pursuers 
were  also  successful,  and  took  twelve  ships  of  the  convoy, 
having  on  board  about  a  thousand  soldiers.  After  this 
Very  successful  cruise,  extremely  boisterous  weather  obliged 
the  admiral  to  return  to  port,  where  he  arrived  in  the  end 
of  the  month.  Captain  Jervis  was  immediately  after  made 
a  knight  of  the  bath,  an  honour  destined  to  be  prelusive  to 
a  more  splendid  mark  of  his  sovereign's  favour,  earned  by 
the  exertion  of  the  same  heroic  qualities  on  a  much  wider 
field.  Intelligence  being  received  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
preparing  to  come  out  of  the  Texel,  lord  Howe  sailed  with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  either  to 
intercept  or  confine  the  enemy ;  but  finding  they  were  not 
disposed  to  venture  to  the  North  Seas,  and  that  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  set  sail,  he  returned 
to  join  admiral  Kempenfeldt  at  Portsmouth.  In  the  begin-  ComWiied 
ning  of  June  Guichen,  who  had  been  some  months  thechannel^ 
fltationed  at  Cadiz,  and  don  Louis  de  Cordova,  sailed  with 
twenty^five  ships  of  the  line,  and  in  their  progress  north- 
ward were  joined  by  about  twenty  more.  With  this 
mighty  force,  steering  to  the  channel,  they  intercepted  part 
of  a  Newfoundland  convoy ;  but  the  most  valuable  portion, 
together  with  the  escorting  ships  of  war,  escaped.  I'he 
enemy  being  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  great  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  concerning  a  homeward  bound 
fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Jamaica,  protected  by  only 
three  ships  of  the  line,  under  sir  Peter  Parker.  Lord 
Howe  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  July,  accompanied  by  the 
admirals  Barrington,  sir  John  Lockart  Ross,  and  Kem- 
penfeldt. This  fleet  amounted  to  no  more  that  twenty- 
two  sail  of  the  line :  therefore  the  object  was  to  receive 
the  Jamaica  fleet,  and  baffle  the  attempts  of  the  enemy, 
without  being  forced  to  an  engagement  with  so  very  supe« 
rior  an  armament.  The  abilities  and  professional  skill  of 
this  great  man,  so  well  seconded,  very  dexterously*  and 
completely  accomplished  these  purposes.  The  combined 
fleets  neither  intercepted  our  trade,  nor  could  eSmtt  a 
Vot.  11.  K  k  k 
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CHAT*,  junction  with  the  Dutch:  and^  finding  tbe^  could  derive 
XXIX.  ^Q  advantage  from  continuing  in  the  channel,  retired  from 
1789  our  coasts.  The  British  fleet  having  returned  to  Ports* 
Dbappoint*  mouth,  an  accidental  calamity  befel  one  of  our  ships, 
tuni^th-  involving  in  it  circumstances  that  caused  a  deep  concera 
ward.  throughout  the  nation.  While  other  ships  were  receiving 
Lobs  of  the  some  necessary  repairs^  the  Royal  George.,  of  one  hundred 
Georgc#  EP^^  ^^  found  to  require  a  slight  species  of  careen^  which. 
Md  admiral  ^^j^  [^  executed  by  laying  a  vessel,  in  a  certain  degree,  on 
feidt.  her  side^  without  the  trouble  and  delay  of  taking  her  into 

dock*  Oil  the  29th  of  August  this  business  was  under- 
taken ;  the  ship  was  crouded  with  people  from  the  shore^ 
especially  about  three  hundred  women,  besides  about  nine 
hundred  of  the  crew.  The  carpenters  had  moved  the  ship 
a  kreake  more  on  her  side  than  was  intended;  when,  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sudden  squall  arising,  threw 
her  fatally  upon  her  side,  and  her  gunports  being  open^ 
and  the  motion  of  the  cannon  increasing  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  she  was  almost  instantly  filled  with  water,  and  went 
to  the  bottom.  The  admiral,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  his  officers,  and  about  nine  hundred  of  the  c^ipw  and 
visitors,  perished  at  this  melancholy  moment.  The  Royal 
George  was  the  largest  and  strongest  ship  in  the  British 
navy  ;  had  been  the  seat  of  command  imder  nK>st  of  our 
distinguished  admirals,  especially  lord  Hawke,  in  his  cele- 
brated battle  with  Conflans.  Admiral  Kempenfeldt^  was 
very  eminent  for  professional  science,  knowledge,  and 
judgment,  and  deemed  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  manisuv- 
ring ;  being  besides  amiable  and  estimable  as  a  man,  he 
was  universally  lamented. 
Renewed  HAVING  protected  our  coasts  and  our  trade,  and  pre* 

SoMiigiiinat  vented  the  junction  of  the  Bourbon  fleets  with  the.  Dutch, 
Gibi-aiur.  Britain  now  directed  her  naval  attention  to  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar.  From  the  surrender  of  Minorca,  the  king  of 
Spain  lioped  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  the 
the  next  acquisition.  The  duke  de  Crillon,  a  French 
nobleman,  who  had  commanded  at  Minorca,  undertook 
the  supreme  conduct  of  the  siege  :  he  was  assisted  by  a 
great  number  of  the.  best  officers  of  both  countries,  and 

k  He  was  son  tO  colonei  Keropenfcldt,  exhibited  by  the  Spevtator,  undec 
the  name  ot*  captain  Sentry. 
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yartitularly  6f  the  most  skilful  engineers  and  artillerists  of    CHA  P. 
his  own.      An  immense*  increase  of  land  and  sea  forces  ,^,..^,.^1. 
was  brought  both  from  France  and  Spain  to  aid  the  troops      ^^sz 
already  before  Gibraltar;  and  many  of  the  nobility  from 
both  countries  came  to  serve  as  volunteers.     Two  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  one  of  them  the  king's  own 
brother,  the  count  d'Artois,  sought  glory  by  combating  the 
brave  British  garrison  and  its  illustrious  commander.      In 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  was  then  diffused  through  the 
French  soldiers,  the  presence  of  their  princes  excited  an 
enthusiastic  desire  of  distinguishing  themselves  before  so 
adored  witnesses :  the  same  spirit  pervaded  the  Spaniards, 
and  both  became  impatient  for  action*    The  besiegers  had  Kncm^'s 
prepared  new  and  extraordinary  machines ;  battering  ships,  ^'^[1^""* 
which,  though  of  an  astonishing  bulk,  could  go  through  all 
their  evolutions  with  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  frigates. 
Twelve  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  to  play 
from  land  and  sea,  besides  a  large  floating  battery,  and  five 
bomb-ketches*     The  land  and  naval  troops  by  which  these  Uije  »rniy 
operations  were  to  be  carried  on,  amounted  to  forty  thou* 
sand  men,  besides  the  combined  fleet  of  fift}'  ships  of  the 
line,  that  was  to  cover  and  support  the  attack.    While  dis-  The  be- 
positions  were  making  for  so  tremendous  an  assault,  the  *„|^"  JjJ' 
besiegers    amused  themselves    with    calculations    of  the  twenty-ftmr 
exact  time  in  which  Gibraltar  would  be  taken ;  some  said  ^ouid  re- 
the  garrison  would  hold  out  twelve  hours  after  the  onset  ^^  ^*^ 
commenced ;  others,  less  sanguine,  thought  it  would  last 
sixteen ;  and  some,  though  very  few,  allowed,  even  twenty- 
four  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest.^ 

Elliot,  without  precisely  knowing  what  the  inventions  Elliot  anU- 
of  the  enemy  were,  had  a  general  idea  that  their  disposi-  Sie?r** 
tions  were  both  mighty  and  extraordinary,  and  with  com-  stuck; 
prehensive  wisdom    and    magnanimity   prepared    against 
every  species  of  attack.      Perceiving  their  works  on  the  P'^T'iJ^" 
land  side  to  be  nearly  completed,  he  determined  to  try  how  their  bat- 
far  a  vigorous  cannonade  and  bombardment  with  redhot  ^"••^ 
balls,  carcasses,  and  shells,  might  operate  to  their  destruc- 
tion*     On  the  8th  of  September,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
he  commenced  a  firing  so    powerful,  and  so    admirably^ 

1  Aonual  Ucglatcr,  17S2,  p.  S3S. 
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CHAP,  directed^  as  to  commit  conaidernble  deva&ion  cm  Ae  enemy^ 
^^^^^*  works.  Enraged  at  this  loss,  the  besiegers  hurried  on 
1782.  ^^^^  grand  attack.  On  the  13th  of  S^pttmbcr,  this  tre* 
•gain  de-  mendous  operation  commenced  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  the 
firepara-  various  parts  being  very  skilfuUy  adjusted,  their  batteries 
prov'eJ"^  appeared  to  have  prodigious  effect ;  their  battering  ships 
their  hopes  especially,  so  formidable  for  offence,  during  several  hours 
™""  ^  *  seemed  exquisitely  adapted  for  defence,  and  invulnerable 
to  the  red-hot  balls  that  were  pouring  from  the  garrison. 
The  execution  of  these  terrible  instruments,  though  oot 
instantaneous,  was  nevertheless  effectual  :  about  two 
o'clock,  the  admiral's  ship  was  seen  to  issue  smoke,  at 
night  she  was  in  i)anu.s,  and  several  others  on  fire  ;  soon 
afterwards  the  conflagration  was  general  over  the  battering 
•hips,  and  the  sole  endeavours  of  the  enemy  were  exerted 
in  saving  the  men.  The  small  naval  force  employed  in 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  was  commanded  by  captain 
Curtis;  that  brave  officer  and  his  sailors  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding attacks  from  the  garrison,  performed  very  difficult 
and  important  services  by  land  ;  now  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  exerting  themselves  on  their  own  element. 
During  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the  enemy  hurrying 
from '  the  burning  battering  ships,  captain  Curtis,  with 
twelve  giwboats,  flanked  their  line,  raked  them  on  one 
side,  whilst  the  garrison  was  destroying  them  from  another. 
The  Spanish  boats  durst  no  longer  attempt  to  assist  the 
battering  ships ;  ^itd^  when  daylight  x^peared,  the  assail* 
ants  who  had  been  stationed  on  those  were  seen  perishing 
in  the  flames,  or  endeavouring  to  escape,  overwhelmed  hy 
the  opposite  element.  The  British  now  seeing  that  they 
had  completely  destroyed  those  formidabk:  batteries,  with 
characteristic  humanity  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  remain* 
der  of  their  defenders;  and  captain  Curtis  and  his  gatlanc 
band,  through  great  danger  to  themselves,  saved  the  lives 
of  about  four  hundred.  Such  was  the  signal  and  complete 
defensive  victory  obtained  by  a  comparatively  small  hand- 
full  of  heroes,  over  the  combined  efforts  and  imited  powers 
by  sea  and  land,  of  two  great,  warlike,  and  potent  nations, 
who,  sparing  no  expense  nor  exertion  of  art  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  favourite  object,  exceeded  all  former  examples 
as  well  in  the  magnitude  as  the  formidable  nature  of  die^ 
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The  enemy  being  so  totally  disappointed  in    CHAP. 
expectations    of    taking    this    tortrcss    by  ^— il^.^^, 
seed  their  sole   hopes  on  the  resumption  of      j^g^ 
rcventinB  lord  Howe  from  bnnsiii?  the  ex-  Thejsg*!!! 
tion  and  }irovisions.    1  hty  protesscd  ardently  Llockmle. 
i  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  and  assured 
compensating  their  direful  disasters  by  brii- 
On  the  9th  ol  October  a  violent  storm  dis- 
jmbined    iirmament,  and   exposed    thtm   to 
[er.     Lord  Howe  having  becu  retarded  by  J;^^";^ 
I,  did  not  arrive  ut  the  slrnits  until  the  11th  i>i<]i|'i]' aiid 
luring  the  night  a  considerable  part  of  the  rniiHr  : 
issed  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  entered  the  Me- 
nd   the   next  day   the    admiral    followed   to 
acaitcred  ships,  having  left  the  Uuffalo  of 
:olli-ct  the  storeships  as  they  arrived  in  the 
:he  Panther  of  the  same  force  in  the  straits. 
e  combined  fleet  passed  the  scruits  with  about 
ips  of  the  line,  three  of  their  men  of  war 
isabled  by  the  tempest,  and  discovered  lord 
lirty-two  ships  of  the  line  ofl"  the  coast  qf 
EUKua,  uEAv  muming,  however,  they  were  out  of  sigh:, 
iie  British  admiral  now  sailing  westward,  sent  his  convoy  cfleef  k» 
lit  into  Gibraltar;  it  contained  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  ilic linear 
.'ith  plentiful  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions  ol^MrtorflML 
;very  aort  for  the  garrison.     The  enemy  did  not  make 
tbeir  appearance  until  after  this  great  object  of  the  eXpedi- 
dcn  was  completely  effected.     On  the   19th  of  October, 
when  lord  Howe,  being  joined  by  the  Buffalo  and  Panther, 
ans  with  thirty-four  ships  entering  into  die  gut  of  Gibraltar, 
he  descried  the  enemy  sailing  from  the  northeast  towards 
the  BUaits,  with  the  wind  blowing  fair  from  the  Mediter- 
'^sSDeau.      He  thought  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent, 
^<4Hth  BO  an  inferior  force,  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  a 
''Aiageroua  road,  well  known  to  the  enemy,  but  not  to  his 
■'fleet  j  he  therefore  proceeded  to  the  open  ocean.     On  (he  tUolfm 
-31at  of  October,  he  descried  the  enemy  following  him  at  iwui",''  ' 
•tMUt  five  leagues  to  windward,  and  immediately  formed  a  JJc'^iiiL^''' 
iine  of  battle.     The  enemy  having  the  wind  in  thiir  favour, 
lud  their  choice  both  of  the  timu  ofjicliiin  and  the  di.'iancc 
^»m  which  thi-y  should  engage.     At  sunset  the  combined 
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CHAP,    fleets  began  a  cannonade,  which  the  British  returned  with 
jwAiA..    3u^j^  efiect  as  to  produce  considerable  damage  and  to  throw 


1732;     their  antagonists  into  evident  confusion.    The  French  and 
Spanish  admirals  drew  oiF  their  ships  about  ten  at  night ; 
and  in  the   morning  they  were  seen  at  a  great  distance 
saihng  away  in  the  direction  of  Cadiz.     Several  conside- 
rations prevented  lord  Howe  from  pursuing  the  enemy;  he 
had  effected  the  principal  purpose  of  his  command  in  re- 
lieving Gibraltar;   he  had  been  ordered  to  despa*»oh  eight 
of  his  ships,  after  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  to  the   West 
Indies  :  the  force  of  the  enemy  wiis  so  superior  as  to  ren- 
der the  issue  of  a  battle  extremely  doubtful ;   and  even  if 
he  should  succeed,  he  was  to   expect  his    ships  to  be  so 
much  damaged  as  to  disable  them  from  proceeding  to  the 
other   destined    services.      Lord  Howe    was  too  wise   to 
fight  merely  for  the  sake  of  battle,  and  to  incur  certain 
danger  without  any  definite  object.     He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded   to    England,    where,    after   having   on    his    way 
detached  part  of  his  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  he  arrived 
in  safety  with  the  rest.     Thus  in  the  protection  of  her 
coasts  and  trade,  preventing   the  junction  of  the  Dutch 
with  the  Bourbon  fleets,  and.  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  Britain^ 
effected  the  three  great  objects  of  the  campaign  1782  In 
Qcneml      Europe*     In  the  East   and  West  Indies   the  schemes  of 
S»tfbon^    our  enemies  had,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  equally  abortive. 
ombiiion     A    confedcfacv    extending    from    the    north    sea    to   the 
Britain  re-'  Mediterranean,  containing  the  three  greatest  naval  states 
tains  the      ^^^  almost  all  thc  maritime   force  of  continental  Europe, 
of  the  sea.  fooad  their  mighty  efforts  against  the  na%'y  of  England 

recoil  on  themselves. 
ThcbeUl-  The  various  contending  parties  at  length  began  to  see, 

poweraare  that  whatever  partial  advantages  might  be  gained,  the  con* 
cViwincsd   ^**^  '"  which   they  were  engaged  tended  to  the  general 
thathostiii-  injury  of  all  the  belligerent  powers.     France  had  succeed- 
ciprocaliy    ^^  '^  separating  thc  American  colonies  from  Britain  ;  but 
ruiooos.      jij^j  been  foiled  in  her  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  naval 
and   commercial   supremacy.      Her  operations  had  been 
carried  on  at  an  enormous   expense,  which  not  only  anni- 
hilated all  the  recent  savings  of  her  reforming  economist, 
but  infinitely  exceeded  her  revenue,  and  overwhelmed  her 
with  new  debt.     The  war  which   caused   such  unprecc- 
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dented  expenditure,  had  been  far  from  producing  any  CHAF« 
advantage  likely  to  secure  an  eventual  equivalent :  her  /J^.^L! 
expectations  of  compensating  present  embarrassment,  were  u^^ 
becoming  daily  more  hopeless.  The  confederacy  in  India 
was  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  British  superiority  was  again 
manifest  :  all  her  sanguine  projects  against  the  West  Indies 
had  fallen  under  the  victorious  arms  of  Rodney ;  and  Ame- 
rica impoverished  by  her  long  and  arduous  struggle,  was 
more  likely  to  drain  than  to  supply  the  treasure  of  her 
allies.  Spain  had  engaged  in  the  war  as  the  tool  of  French 
ambition,  which  artfully  playing  on  the  weakness,  personal 
prejudices,  and  vanity  of  the  prince,  dazzled  him  by  splen- 
did promises  of  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica,  and  thereby  blind- 
ed him  to  his  real  interests,  to  which  nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  than  either  the  encouragement  of  revolt  in 
American  colonies,  or  hostilities  with  England.  All  her 
mighty  and  costly  preparations  against  Gibraltar  had  fallen^ 
under  Elliotts  redhot  balls.  From  Rodney  her  schemes 
against  Jamaica  received  a  decisive  defeat,  her  hopes 
of  naval  and  commercial  aggrandizement  through  the 
depression  of  England  had  perished,  her  ships  had  been 
captured  and  her  fleets  overthrown.  In  four  years,  all 
her  extraordinary  exertions,  all  her  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure  had  conquered  a  defenceless  province,'**  and  cap- 
tured an  hospital."  America  had  succeeded  in  the  con- 
test, and  attained  the  objects  for  which  she  fought ;  but 
she  prevailed  by  efforts  which  drained  her  resources,  by 
labours  that  required  a  respite  as  soon  as  it  could  be  pro- 
cured consistently  with  her  public  engagements.  During 
her  short  warfare,  Holland  in  the  loss  of  her  settlements, 
the  seizure  of  her  treasures,  and  the  destruction  of  her 
trade,  learned  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  state  deriving  its 
subsistence  from  commerce  to  provoke  to  war  a  neighbour 
that  rules  the  ocean.  Britain  for  the  last  five  years  had 
been  engaged  in  a  war  to  defend  her  maritime  sovereign- 
ty i  great  as  had  been  her  collateral  losses,  she  had  on  the 
whole  maintained  that  grand  object ;  but  her  defence, 
though  manifesting  her  energy,  had  drained  her  resources ; 
her  expenditure   was  enormous,   her  debts  and  taxes  had 

m  West  PlnndA.  n  Minorf » 
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CHAP.    lar  exceeded  the  anticipation  of  even  her  most  desponding 
^^'^'     |>oIiticians  ;  trade  was  interrupted,  difEculties  and  distress 


178"  poignant  and  alarming  ;  increasing  demands,  appeaitrd  to 
portend  the  derangement  of  her  finances,  and  the  downfal 
of  her  credit.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  was  the 
interest  of  each  party  separately,  and  all  jointly,  to  con- 
ciliate peace, 
avertnrcs  The    determination    lately    avowed    by    England   to 

fbr  agtrn.  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  removed  the 
most  ostensive  obstacle  to  an  accomodation,  as  the  discom- 
fiture of  their  designs  dispelled  the  real  ohjt:ctions  of  our 
European  enemies.      The  empress  of  Russia  and  emperor 
of  Germany,  finding  a  pacificatory  disposition  in  the:   bel- 
ligi-rent  powers,  and  that  circumstances  now  admitted  of 
its  beiucr  carried  into  (fleet,   offered   themselves    and  were 
accepted  as  mediators.     Soon  after  lord  Shelbume  became 
prime  miiusttr,  the  British  government  had  st;ii  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Windham  Grenville,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Temple,  to 
Paris,  to  pave  the   way  for    opening  a  negotiation   in  the 
Thcprc-     proper  form.     These  preliminaries  being  settled,  Mr.  Fiiz- 
^'rS'T*^*      herbcrt,  envoy  at  Brussels,  was  appointed  plenipotentiary 
«iguc(l.       to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  peace   with    the    ministers  of 
France,  Spain  and  Holland.      He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Paris   in   the    beginning  of   November  ;    Mr.    Oswald,  a 
merchant,  was  likewise  despatched  to  the  French  metropo- 
lis as  commissioner  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  for  treat- 
ing of  peace  with  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Uav,  and  Henrv  Laurens,  four  of  the  commissioners  nom- 
inated   for  the    same  purpose   on  the   part  of   the  United 
Thcindc-    States  of  America.      On  the    cJOlh   of  November,   prcvi- 
{M>ralence    sionarv  articles  were  signed  as  th;:  grounds  of  future  peace  : 

of  Aniemn  ,        ,  .  '  i      r         i  •  i  •      i  i  r 

is  ncknow-  by  this  treaty,  the  Ireeclom,  sovereignty,  and  independence  ot 
ledgvtl.  ^1^^  thirteen  United  Statrs  was  individuallv  bv  name,  and 
in  the  fullest  and  most  express  terms  acknowledged,  and 
every  claim  to  their  government,  property,  and  territorial 
rights  for  evtr  relinquished  by  the  crown  of  Britain.  To 
prevent  all  future  disputes  about  boundaries,  several  lines 
were  drawn,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  with  geo- 
graphical minuteness  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Britain 
retained  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  acknowledged  all 
the  territory  southwards  to  (Georgia  inclusive,  westward  to 
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the  Ohio  and   Missisippi,  and  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic     chap. 
ocean  to  be  independent  :  to  the  United   States,  so  defi-  ^^L^r*,, 
ned,  she  granted  an  unlimited  right  of  fishery  on  the  banks      ^j^^ 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all 
other  places  where  both  nations  had  heretofore  been  accus- 
tomed to  fish.     American  creditors  were  to  recover  fair 
debts  in  sterling  money  :  congress  engaged  to  recommend 
to  the  legislators  to  restore  all  estates,  rights,  and  proper- 
ties, belonging  to  real  British  subjects,    which  had  been 
confiscated ;  also  of  other  loyalists  who  had  not  borne  arnrs 
against  the  United  States,  and  to  treat  with  mildness  all 
descriptions  of  loyalists.      Congress  farther  engaged,  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  there  should  be  no  fu- 
ture confiscations,  or  prosecutions   for  having  joined    the 
British. 

By  the  treaty  with  France,  England  extended  the  pri-  TrcaU* 
vilege  of  the  French  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  BriuSntnd 
and  likewise  ceded  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  <f»«rc»p«c* 
in  full  right  to    France,  and    consequently    without    any  ere. 
i;,e&triction  in  point  of  fortification.      In  the  West  Indies, 
£ngland  restored  to  Fiance  the  island  of  St.  Lucie ;  and 
ceded  and  guaranteed  to  her  the  island  of  Tobago.     On 
the  other  hand,  France  restored  to  Britain,  the  island  of 
Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  with  St.  Vincents,  Domini-    * 
ca,  St.  Christophers,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.     In  Africa, 
England  ceded  to   France  the  river  of  Senegal,  with  the 
forts  and  dependencies  ;  and  also  the  island  of  Goree. 
France  guaranteed  to  England  the  river  Gambia,  and  fort 
St*  James.      In   India,  England  restored  her  acquisitions 
during  the  war  ;  in  return  for  which  France,  having  made 
no  conquest,  could  not  give  an  equivalent  in  that  country, 
and  none  was  required  in  any  other.    In  Europe,  England 
agreed  to  the  abrogation  and  suppression  of  all  the  articles 
relative  to  Dunkirk,  from  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  a( 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  inclusively  to  the  present  time. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  not  only 
Minorca  and  West  Florida,  but  also  East  Florida  ;  and 
Spain  on  her  part  restored  to  Britain  the  Bahama  Islands. 
The  preliminaries  between  Britain  and  Holland  were  not 
immediately  signed,  but  until  these  should  be  adjusted  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  established.  It  was  afterwards 
Vol.   IL  L  I  I 
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CHAP     agieed  that^  with  regard  to  the  honours  of  the  flag»  tbe 
'^^^^  same  custom  should  be  respectively  followed  as  was  prac* 
,j,ij.j       tised  before  the  war  ;  the  captured  ships  from  each  nation 
should  be  restored ;  and  there   should  be  a  general  resto- 
ration of  all  places  taken,   except  Negapatam,   which  was 
to  continue  in  possession  of  his  Britannic    majest}%  until 
the  Dutch  should  offer  an   equivalent.     The  Dutch  enga- 
ged not  to  obstruct   the  navigation  of  British  subjects  on 
the  eastern  seas  ;  and  whereas  disputes  had  risen  between 
the  African    companies  of  the   respective  nations,  it  was 
agreed  these  should  be  rtferred  to  commissioners. 
j7g3.  The  preliminaries  between  Britain,  France,  and  Ame- 

rica, were  signed  on  or  before  the  21st  of  Januarj*  178i; 
and  as  an  armistice  soon  alter  followed  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  was  at  the  same  time  estal)lished  between  Biitain 
and  Holland,  we  may  from  this  time  consider  the  war  as 
finished. 
General  Thus  ended   the   American   war;   in   which   all   the 

aifiiioiis  nations  that  contended,  however  potent  their  exertions  or 
content.  brilliant  their  several  successes,  yet  were  vcrA'  great  suf- 
ferers by  the  events.  Tbe  American  colonies,  indeed,  so 
far  succeeded  in  their  object  as  to  render  themselves  an 
independent  and  separate  community.  The  real  advan- 
tage to  accrue  from  this  dismemberment  was  problemati- 
ciil  nnd  contingent;  to  depend  upon  not  only  physical  and 
motal  causes,  of  which  the  operation  and  eifect  might  be 
douottul,  but  on  a  vaiicty  of  circumstances  and  incidents 
which  could  not  possibly  be  foreseen.  One  fact  they  could 
experimentally  ascertain  ;  thf  ir  revolutionary  efforts  had 
empovcrished,  devastated,  and  unpeopled  the  countn\ 
This  was  a  notorious  and  glaring  evil,  present,  seen,  and 
felt,  the  good  was  doubtful,  and  hitherto  to  be  found  only 
in  anticipating  iniiiginalion.  Waving  the  question  of 
abstract  right,  and  considering  only  expediency,  concern- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  Americans  situated  as  they  had 
been  relatively  to  the  mother  country  ;  policy  and  prudence 
could  justify  their  repugnance  to  the  acts  of  the  British 
government,  only  on  the  supposition  that  these  tended  to 
chivuge  their  former  happy  situation,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  their  ri^^iits  as  freemen  and  British  subjects.  In  this 
pase,  refusal  to  comply  would  not  be  a  measuie  of  choice, 
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but  to  generous  and  magnanimous  minds  a  dictate  of  neces-  CHAP, 
sity.  There  not  only  might  be,  but  were  many  who  con-  ^^,1^-^^ 
ceived  the  Americans  driven  to  hostilities  at  first,  yet  cen-  1^53^ 
sured  the  unaccommodating  spirit  which  refused  the  prof- 
fers of  returning  amity  ;  and  lamented  the  separation 
between  children  of  the  same  origin.  Britain  was  a  great- 
er loser  by  this  contest  than  by  any  in  which  she  had  ever 
been  engaged  :  thirteen  provinces,  before  the  unhappy 
dispute  rapidly  increasing  not  only  their  own  prosperity, 
but  the  individual  and  national  wealth,  the  defensive  and 
offensive  force  of  the  parent  state,  were  severed  from  it 
for  ever.  Through  her  quarrel  with  America,  Britain  had 
been  involved  in  a  complication  of  the  most  expensive  and 
formidable  wars  ;  and  a  few  years,  nearly  doubling  her  bur- 
dens, almost  equalled  the  cost  of  a  century.  So  far  were 
these  enormous  sums  from  being  expended  in  the  reason- 
able hope  of  future  indemnification,  that  they  were  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  great  part  of  the  public  capital  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  the  nation.  Heretofore  Britain  had  fought 
for  victory,  now  she  contended  for  bare  life  ;  but  all  her 
dangers,  difHculties  and  distresses  from  the  European  con- 
federacy had  their  origin  in  the  contest  with  the  American 
colonies  ;  and  here  impartial  history,  without  either 
impugning  or  supporting  the  alleged  right  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  tax  themselves,  justifying  or  condemning  the  policy 
of  the  principle  and  mode  of  asserting  that  right,  must 
exhibit  one  general  series  of  facts,  tending  to  impeach  the 
wisdom  of  British  counsels  ;  every  coercive  measure^  from 
the  stamp  act  downrvarda^  produced  a  directly  contrary 
effect  to  that  which  its  abettors  sought  and  proposed^  The 
only  Boothing  and  conciliatory  schemes  adopted  before  the 
rupture,  the  plans  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
lord  North,  in  1706  and  1770,  in  a  great  degree  removed 
the  evils  which  projects  of  imperious  exaction  had  gene- 
rated through  most  of  the  colonies  ;  they  restored  the 
harmony  which  imperious  dictation  had  disturbed  ;  and 
the  repeal  of  imposts  reproduced  that  revenue  which 
attempted  taxation  destroyed.  Thus  experience  the 
most  recent  afforded  strong  reasons  to  conclude,  that^  to 
preserve  the  attachment  of  America,  and  profit  by  htr 
industry,  prosperity,   and  riches,  the  imposition  ©f  taxes 
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cicir.   lint  b»  hid  aside.    Smng,  and  general,  and  imilbrai,  at 
>^\'X     ^  coionbd  tM^pnmkuk  of  repugnance  to  taxation  had  been» 


ibe  Bridak  mkiiaten  conceived  a  notion  diat  it 
coo&ned  to  die  influence  of  a  few  factioua  dcaia- 
gjti^Utis  ^"^  auck  icpQCta  indeed  they  received  from  their 
Q«n  pvirtial  and  iamcated  adherents ;  on  these  they  acted 
in  (he  lac*  of  the  phiargf  evidence  of  universal  assoda- 
Uim ;:  whkh  a»  ahkorrcace  of  British  taxation  sacrificed 
«i«enr  pradikctioa  of  taste  and  habit  for  British  commo- 
dittes;  and  iintfested  individual,  corporate  and  confedb- 
Baae  RpeobafeMB^  both  in  word  and  deed,  of  pecuniary  cob- 
crtbuttoa  without  their  own  consent.  Ministers  still 
thuugbfi  tbatthe  majority  of  the  colonies  was  favourable  to 
Hirktiah  impost.  And  here  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
db«taiKS  ^f  the  project  as  a  scheme  of  beneficial  policy, 
wUh  dbt  aseans  of  being  thoroughly  informed,  were  realfy 
i^jpomrattt  oi  the  state  of  the  case  concerning  which  thcj 
pr^lKSsed  to  reason  and  to  plan.  Originating  in  misap* 
pnrheasioQ,  their  conclusions  were  false,  and  their  mea* 
litres  uawise  and  pernicious.  The  most  partial  admirers 
gif  b>nl  North's  administration  would  find  it  impossible  lo 
povc^  or  even  plausibly  to  contend,  that  his  schemes 
nc^pccting  America  were  founded  in  adequate  knowledge, 
ju»t  deduction,  or  wise  policy.  But  his  enemies  on  the 
other  hand  must  allow,  though  the  propositions  might  be 
hi:^  the  enactment  belonged  to  the  whole  legislature.  The 
sjuue  imperfect  information  that  marked  the  senatorial 
motions  of  ministers  affected  also  their  executorial  plans 
and  directions.  In  addition  to  their  favourite  theory  of 
the  general  attachment  of  the  Americans  to  British  supre- 
macy, they  adopted  another  hypothesis,  that  the  colonists 
were  cowards.  On  this  speculation  they  formed  their 
military  arrangements,  and  to  repress  hostile  resistance 
sent  a  very  inadequate  force.  Their  tardy  projects  of 
partial  conciliation,  and  retained  coercion,  encouraged 
colonial  confidence,  without  removing  disaffection  and 
icsentmcnt. 

W'Hr.s  war  was  inevitable,  or  at  least  could  be  avoid- 
ed but  by  such  concessions  only  as  they  deemed  it  incon^ 

o  See  vol  l  puslitt* 
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patible  with  honour  and  duty  to  grant,  its  management  chap. 
became  the  object  of  consideration.  Here  the  censure  ^Ip,^^ 
bestowed  upon  ministry  so  lavishly,  after  the  first  cam-  ^^^^ 
paign,  admits  considerable  modifications*  The  armies 
sent,  and  generals  employed,  afForded  a  moral  probability 
of  success.  Sir  William  Howe  was  a  man  of  high  mili- 
tary character;  nor  was  it  possible  for  government  to 
select  an  officer  from  whom  all  ranks  and  parties  could 
entertain  more  sanguine  expectations.  The  troops  in 
number,  kind,  and  strength,  were  such  as  any  statesman, 
reasoning  from  general  principles  and  experience,  com-* 
pared  with  the  hostile  force,  might  very  fairly  infer  to  be 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  If  the  even^  of  Howe's  com- 
mand proved  very  diflferent,  the  detailed  narrative  must 
have  shown  that  it  arose  from  causes  not  all  chargeable 
on  ministers.  The  substitution  of  Burgoyne  in  the  place 
of  Carleton,  was  a  preference  which  had  no  foundation 
in  their  respective  military  characters.  Whatever  Bur- 
goyne's  talents  might  be,  Carleton's  opportunities  of  exer- 
tion, especially  in  that  country,  had  been  greater,  and 
were  crowned  with  success.  The  disasters  of  Burgoyne 
may  certainly  be  charged,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
American  minister,  whether  the  failure  was  in  the  plan  or 
the  execution.  Indeed  the  design  of  penetrating  into 
Albany  appeared  to  arise  from  a  very  general  source  of 
miscarriage  in  all  the  British  schemes  respecting  Ame- 
rica,— unfounded  hopes  of  loyal  cooperation.  On  the 
return  of  sir  William  Howe,  the  appointment  of  sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  a  measure  that  appeared  fair  and  rea- 
sonable according  to  the  usual  course  of  military  promo- 
tion. His  character  as  an  officer  was  unobjectionable, 
and  he  had  been  second  in  cojnmand.  He  was  brave, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  tactical  evolution, 
and  the  routine  of  military  duty.  How  far  he  had  genius 
adequate  to  the  great  and  comprehensive  schemes,  rapid 
invention,  and  energetic  operation,  requisite  in  a  com- 
mander in  chief  on  a  mpmentous  service,  may  be  fairly 
questioned.  He  certainly,  on  a  very  important  occasion,^ 
manifested  a  want  of  that  sagacity  which  penetrating  the 
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can  war,  the  efforts   which  she  exhibited  when  urged  by    CHAP, 
necessity,  manifested  the  extent  and  depth  of  her  resour-     ^^'X- 
ces,  the  ability,  skill,  and  valour  of  her   national  defend*      ,^g^ 
crs,  and  the  force  of  her  national  character*     The  A  me*  Our  rems- 
ncan  war,  in  us  origin,  was  unwise;  in  its  conduct  ot  a  suchmeoa- 
vcry  mixed   character ;  in   its  progress,  frequently  disas-  ^*^*''?^^^ 
trous;   in    its    result,   injurious,    but    not  dishonourable*  ihe  im-     t 
The  struggles  to  ward  off  calamity,  the   exertions  to  de-  HiuJl^'^ 
fend    independence,   manifested   qualities,    which,   under  Britain, 
wise  direction  and  more   invigorating  energy,  were  ficted  ^niuaaml 
and  destined  not  only  to  restore  the  national  power  and  "pjj.Jt*^'^'* 
splendour,  but  to  extend  it  far  beyond  the  most  glorious 
experience* 

Holland,  misled  by  a  French  faction  to  provoke  war  Folly  of 
with  a   view  of  increasing  her  commerce,  far  from  sue-  p%*I,SlI^ 
ceeding  in  her  object,  was  deprived  both  of  her    actual  tohostili- 
trade,  and  a  great  portion  of  its   former  gains.      When,  mii*u^»of 
according   to  her   mercantile   character,   she  struck  a  ba-  ^**®  ocean, 
lance,  she  found  the  whole  war  account  to  be  loss. 

Spain,  in  the  midst  of  silver  and  gold,  poor,  be- 
cause void  of  industry,  with  every  natural  advantage  of 
situation,  soil,  and  climate,  and  the  adventitious  profits 
from  her  colonial  possessions,  being  in  that  condition  of 
dependence  on  her  inventive  and  energetic  neighbour, 
which  indolence,  listlessness,  and  inaction,  in  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  must  yield  to  ingenuity,  activity,  and 
enterprise ;  was  by  the  war  loaded  with  debts,  to  her 
overwhelming,  because  she  had  not  in  her  character  and 
spirit  the  means  of  extrication* 

But     the    most    momentous   evils  of  the    American  Conse- 
war  have   been  experienced   by  France.      That  great  and  p^ximlto 
powerful   nation    has    ever  been   a   sufferer  by  wars  with  an<\e^en- 

f»a|  to  tnc 

England  :  whatever  special  causes  may  have  at  different  respective 
{periods  embroiled  the  two  mightiest  states  of  modern  his-  P***"*** 
tory,  in  the  union  of  resources  and  character  ;  the  gene- 
ral principle  on  the  side  of  the  French  has  been  maritime 
and  commercial  competition.  In  every  one  of  these  wars 
she  has  been  disappointed,  her  existing  navy  and  com- 
merce impaired,  and  her  naval  and  commercial  resources 
diminished;  the  exertions  intended  to  injure  Britain  fail- 
ed :   whereas,    equal   efforts   of  that   ability   and    energy 
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CHAP,    which  she  possesses  ia  so  emineot  a  degree,  if  employed 
in   the  peaceable  improvement  of  her  various  resources, 


178a  without  wasteful  expenditure,  would  have  produced  the 
commerce  and  opulence  which  she  in  vain  sought  by  bur- 
densome and  ruinous  wars.  When  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land, she  has  flourished ;  when  attempting  by  war  to 
achieve  maritime  superiority,  she  was  discomfitted,  and 
not  only  expended  the  treasure  of  past  peaceful  industry, 
but  anticipated  future  gains*  Experience  might  hare 
taught  her,  that  the  attempt  to  be  the  first  in  naval  power 
could  never  be  successful*  Reflection  might  have  con- 
vinced her,  that  without  maritime  supremacy,  she,  from 
her  situation  and  character,  might  possess  such  an  extent 
of  commerce  as  would  fully  employ  that  department  of 
national  industry,  and  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  protect 
it  against  the  whole  world,  if  she  did  not  interfere  with 
£ngland.  If  she  were  susceptible  of  instruction  from 
the  lessons  of  experience,  never  could  the  hopelessness  of 
seeking  naval  supremacy  be  more  strongly  impressed  on 
her  than  by  the  American  war.  Never  had  Britain 
fought  with  so  many  disadvantages  and  impediments,  yet 
she  had  retained  the  empire  of  the  sea.  The  history, 
both  of  Spain  and  her  own  country,  might  have  taught 
France  the  certain  loss  accruing  to  the  maritime  states 
from  a  contest  with  England*  Provoking  the  naval  eflforts 
of  this  kingdom,  Philip  wasted  much  of  that  strength 
which  had  descended  to  his  dominions  from  Charles  V. 
and  left  his  successors  an  easy  prey  to  the  efforts  of 
France,  who  was  then  at  peace  with  England,  and  exert- 
ed her  forces  where  she  was  prepoUent.  Lewis  XIV.  had 
rendered  himself  dictator  of  Europe,  until  he  ventured  a 
naval  contest  with  England.  La  Hogue  avin^^ed  Rocroi 
and  the  Downs  :  the  victories  of  Conde  and  Turenne  pa- 
ved the  way  to  Lewis  for  governing  the  christian  wor]|L 
by  his  armies,  if  his  fleets  had  avoided  an  encounter  with 
RusseL  As  a  naval  war  had  always  been  injurious  to 
France,  her  extraordinary  efforts  in  that  which  was  just 
ended  exhausted  her  treasury,  and  deranged  her  finances 
much  more  than  was  immediately  suspected  ;  but  fiscal 
embarrassments,  great  as  they  were,  proved  eventually 
^nly   instrumental  to  much  more  formidable  evils  which 
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accrued   to   France   from   the  part  that  she  acted  in  the    chap. 

.  .         •  •  XXIX 

American  war.  The  principles  which  intercourse  with  ^^^^^ 
American  republicanism  nourished,  were  much  more  mis-  ^^^3, 
chievous  to  the  French  monarchy,  than  all  the  expenses 
and  losses  which  she  had  incurred ;  and  cooperating  with 
doctrines  before  industriously  spread,  had  a  powerful 
efficacy  in  overturning  the  established  constitution.  The 
fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  hierarchy, 
if  not  caused  was  rapidly  ao«elerated.  by  the  American 
wafr. 
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Admtfwitration  of  lord  Shelburne^'^eficient  in  strengt/u^-- 
State  of  political parties^-^Meeting'  of  parliament^^^Un" 
usual  length  and  particuiarity  of  his  majestif^s  speeck*^^ 
Mn  Fox  details  the  reasons  of  his  own  resignation. — 
ffis  party  and  lord  North's  concur  in  censuring  minis* 
ters^^their  attacks  indicate  a  concert  of  counseh-^-'^Ui 
reprobate   the  peace* — Ministers  defend  the  peace  as  nr- 
cessary  in  the  0chausted  state  of  our  navy^  army^  and 
finances — and  the  terms  the  best  that  could  be  atiained*^-^ 
Famous  coalition  of  lord  North  and  Mr*  Fox*^^The  co^ 
alition  considered  relatively  to  its  leaders •-^Vote  ofcen* 
sure  passed  against  ministers.-^ reat  clamour  against 
the  coalilion.^-^ Ministers  resign, — Ministerial  interreg* 
num.'^^The  coalition  come    into   ojffice. — Duke  of  Port* 
land  first  lord  of  the  treasury.— Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox  secretaries  af  state^^-^ReviveJ  of  commerce  with 
America* — Mr*  William  Pitt  proposes  a  specific  plan  of 
parliamentary    reform.^^Motion  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond respecting  the  great  seal^^-combatted  by  lord  Lough- 
borough.— Minute      economical      regulations. — George^ 
prince  of  Wales-Inabilities  and  opening  character---^  w- 
parate  establishment  appointed  for  his  highness.^^Jndia 
affair s^^<ommittee   continues  its  investigations.^^From 
the  mass  of  evidence  Mr*  Dundas  exhibits  a  comprehen* 
sive  statement  of  the  situation  of  affairs^  and  of  execu- 
torial conduct'-^proposes  a  bill  for  tiie  regulation  of  Bri- 
tish Indian—for  the  present  postpones  his  plan. — Indian 
affairs  first  displayed  the  force  and  extent  of  Mr*  Dun- 
das*s  talents — which  were  before  but  partially  known 
and    comprehended. — Supplies* — New    taxes.'-n.Intemai 
state  of  Britain  at  the  peace^—^Continental  occurrences. 

CHAP.  FROM  the   resignation  of  Mr.    Fox  and  the 

^^^.-^J^^  adherents   of  the   marquis  of  Hocking^ham,   the    classes 

1783.      which,  though  differing  in  certain  opinions,  had  coincided 
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la  opposition  to  lord  North's  ministry,  were  now  concciv-  CHAP, 
cd  to  have  become  inimical  parties.  Lord  Sht* Iburne,  the  _/L^' 
prime  minister,  was  a  man  of  considerable  political  know-  i^^^ 
ledge,  and  particularly  distinguished  for  his  minute  and  Adroinii- 
detailed  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs.  He  was  how-  lonj  SM- 
ever,  more  noted  for  extent  and  exactness  of  intelligence,  ^**™*» 
than  for  the  formation  of  able  and  beneficial  plans  from 
the  result.  He  was  therefore,  perhaps,  less  fitted  for  the 
supreme  management  in  so  trying  and  critical  a  situation, 
than  for  some  secondary  department,  in  which,  from  his 
abundant  stares,  he  might  have  supplied  materials  for  the 
operation  of  more  energetic  and  less  experienced  genius. 
In  that  view  had  he  continued  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
which  Mr.  Fox  was  really  the  head,  there  is  little  doubt 
Britain  would  have  possessed  a  ministry  that,  whatever 
its  character  might  have  been  in  other  respects,  at  least 
would  not  have  failed  in  efficacy.  Lord  Shelbume  had 
^littached  himself  to  the  illustrious  Chatham,  and  after  his 
decease  was  considered  as  the  leader  of  his  friends  and 
connexions,  but  did  not  greatly  increase  the  number  by 
fais  own  personal  influence.  Far  from  overbearing  party 
by  genius  like  Chatham,  he  was  not  like  many  other  min- 
isters propped  up  by  a  confederacy.  Lord  Camden,  lord 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Dunning  (now  lord  Ashburton),  joined 
rather  than  followed  Shelbume  ;  lord  Thurlow  and  Mr. 
Dundas  took  the  same  side,  but  to  support  government, 
more  than  from  any  approbation  of  its  present  chief  min- 
ister. Mr.  Dundas  indeed  had  taken  a  grand  and  com- 
prehensive view  both  of  the  country  and  political  charac- 
ters ;  reduced  to  distress  by  the  timidity  and  weakness  of 
mature  years,  Britain  he  conceived  must  seek  restoration 
£rom  youthful  wisdom.  He  very  early  supposed  Mr. 
Pitt  to  be  the  man  who  must  save  his  country  as  prime 
minister  :  Mr.  Pitt  himself  was  officially  joined  with  lord 
Shelbume,  but  appears  to  have  attended  to  the  duties  of 
his  own  department  without  entering  into  party  projects 
and  intrigues.  Neither  the  number  of  those  who  sup-  •*^!?^^* 
ported  the  minister,  nor  the  motives  by  which  some  of 
them  were  actuated,  afibrded  a  probability  of  permanen- 
cy to  lord  Shelburne's  administration.  There  were  two 
4)iher   parties,   both   powerful  and  well  compacted.     The 
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raAP.   be&evc^ent  diapoaition  and  social  quaUde8»  tlie  brillsaAt 
uX.     ^^^^  pleasing    humour,  and  engaging  manners   of  lord 


178.1.  North,  had  cooperated  with  political  motives  in  attaching 
Sute  of  great  numbers  to  his  person  and  interests.  No  man  had 
^^tiefl.  exerted  himself  more  uniformly  and  effectually  to  serve 
his  friends,  and  though  not  from  all,  he  from  many  ex* 
perien9ed  that  gratitude  which  was  so  pleasing  to  bis  be* 
Qlgnant  and  affectionate  heart*  His  party  no  longer  poa* 
sesaed  the  mascviline  force  of  Thurlow,  the  close,  power* 
ful,  and  direct  efforts  of  Dundas ;  nevertheless  in  lorda 
Stormont  and  Carlisle,  lord  Loughborou^  and  lord 
Mansfield*  Messrs*  Courtney,  Anstruther^  Adam  and 
Eden,  and  lord  North  himself,  besides  many  others  of 
respectable  talents,  he  retained  a  formidaUe  host  of  po* 
litical  strength.  A  less  numerous,  but  still  stronger  and 
better  compacted  body^  was  that  which  the  philoacppbic 
genius  of  Burke  guided  and  instructed,  the  rapid  and 
powerful  energy  of  Fox  invigorated  and  led  :  Uere  sheuse 
deliberative  and  judicial  eloquence  in  their  most  brilUaat 
lustre;  here  even  Messrs*  Ersktne  and  Shertdaniwted 
only  second  parts.  There  was  besides  this  constdUbtioit 
of  talent,  the  weight  and  interest  of  the  whig  atislficisbcjr* 
Lord  Shelbume  was  .conscious  tbs^,  without  some  aoees- 
sion  of  political  strength,  he  would  be  incapable  of  retaia- 
ing  his  situation.,  and  despaired  of  a  reunion  with  those 
from  whom  he  had  so  lately  separated ;  be  therefore  made 
overtures  to  the  party  which  he  had  uniformly  opposed«L 
Mr.  Pitt  candidly  bestowed  a  just  tribute  of  praise  oa 
lord  North,  but  declared  his  determination  never  lo  be  «, 
member  of  a  ministry  in  which  that  statesman  sbottU 
bear  a  part*  It  may  indeed  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  thought  it  wiser  to  stand 
upon  political  talents  and  character^  than  to  seek  the  props 
of  coalitions  and  combinations.  The  intrinsic  strength  of 
lord  Shelburne,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  extrinsic  aid ;  the  application  therefore 
in  him  was  coramjensurate  in  prudence  with  the  desire  of 
continuance  in  office,  but  it  proved  unavailing.  Various 
reports  were  now  spread  concerning  the  intentions  of  bock 
the  respective  parties  and  individual  members,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned   to  the  approaching  meeting  of  parlia* 
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went,  wherein  it  was  expected  that  the  several  objects  and    cilAP. 
designs  would  be  unfolded.  XXX. 

On  the  5th  of  December  1782,   his  majesty  opened      ^^g^ 
the  session  in  a  speech  of  very  great  length,  and  compre-  Meeting jo( 
hending  an  unusual  extent,  variety,  and  particularity  of  ulJra^" 
political  disquisition.     The  introduction  stated,  that  since  '^"^  "^ 
the   close  of  the  last  session,  his   majesty  had  been  con-  t^ofUic 
fttantly  employed  in  the  care  and  attention  which  the  im-  sp^eV 
portant  and  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs  required ;  he  had 
pat  an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  offensive  war  in  America, 
and  had  entered  into  provisional  articles  for  declaring  the 
colonies  independent.    ^^  In  thus,  (his  majesty  said)  admit- 
*^  ting  their  separation  from  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms,  I 
**have  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  my  own  to  the  wishes 
^  and  opinion  of  my  people.    I  make  it  my  humble  and  ear- 
*'  nest  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not 
**  feel  the  evils  which  might  result  from  so  great  a  dismem* 
^  bermentof  the  empire,  and  that  America  may  be  free  from 
*^  those  calamities   which   have   formerly  proved,  in   the 
^  mother  country,  how  essential  monarchy  is  ta  the  enjoy-' 
^  ment  of  constitutional  liberty."    He  went  over  the  princi- 
pal operations  of  the  campaign,  and  bestowed  the  merited 
praise  on  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  other  glorious  and 
beneficial  efforts.    He  mentioned  the  advanced  state  of  the 
segotiations  for  peace,  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared,  lest  from  any  unforeseen  cause  they  might 
be  frustrated.    To  the  house  of  commons  he  particularized 
a  variety  of  economical  regulations  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  army  and  the  civil  list,  and  other  reductions :  and  re- 
commended to  parliament  an  attention  to  the  price  of  com, 
that  year  unusually  high.     He  extolled  the  liberality  with 
which  the  rights  and  commerce  of  Ireland  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  advised  a  revision  of  our  whole  trading  system 
upon  the  same  comprehensive  principles  ;  and  lastly,  urged 
amne  fundamental  regulations  of  our  Asiatic  territories. 
Thoogh  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  address  in  either 
bouse,  yet  severe  animadversions  were  passed  upon  the 
speech  in  both.    The  recognition  of  American  independence 
was  censured  upon  two  very  opposite  grounds.     By  the  sup- 
porters of  lord  North  it  was  severely  condemned  as  having 
much  more  than  was  necessary ;  and  by  Mr.  Fox'a 
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CHAP,  party,  as  not  having  done  enough.  Lord  Stormont  reprobated 
^^^rw^L^  ^^  unqualified  surrender  of  the  whole,  without  obtaining  a 
1783.  truce,  or  even  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  the  price  of  so 
lavish  a  concession.  In  the  most  ahject  and  unfortunate  reign 
that  Spain  ever  knew  (that  of  Philip  III.),  the  negotiators  of 
that  prince  retained  ten  out  of  seventeen  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  and  detached  the  rest  from  their  alliance  with 
France  ;  yet  by  Britain  the  whole  had  been  conceded, 
without  any  attempt  to  procure  more  favourable  terms. 
Mr.  Fox  censured  ministers  for  having  made  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  conditionally  to  depend  on  a  condu- 
Mp  Fox  ®^^"  ^^  ^  peace  with  France,  instead  of  being  absolute.  A 
detAiia  the  dispute  ou  this  subject,  he  informed  the  house,  was  one  of 
Vis  Lie  re-  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to  resign  his  late 
ftij^oation :  office.  It  had  bccu  uniformly  his  opinion,  that  the  uncon- 
ditional recognition  of  independence  was  the  interest  of 
Britain,  because  such  an  aclcnowledgment  would  dispose 
America  to  end  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  would 
tend  essentially  to  accelerate  a  general  peace.  Finding 
himself  outvoted  in  the  cabinet  on  this  question,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  quit  his  situation.  Mr.  Fox's  expla- 
nation of  his  reasons  for  retiring  from  office  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  public:  it  was  not  considered 
the  part  of  a  patriot  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  service 
of  his  country,  merely  because  a  measure  proposed  by  him 
was  not  adopted  ;  it  was  conceived,  that  his  extraordinary 
abilities,  employed  in  the  cabinet,  might  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  his  country,  whether  the  recognition  of 
American  independence  were  conditional  or  absolute.  The 
real  motives  of  his  conduct  were  very  generally  construed 
to  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  lord  Shelbume 
to  that  office  which  he  wished  to  be  held  by  a  distiogutsh- 
cd  member  of  the  whig  party. 

Until  the  recess,  the  attention  of  both  houses  was 
chiefly  employed  in  motions  for  the  production  of  papers 
Tcspecting  the  negotiation,  which  were  negatived  on  the 
ground  of  being  premature  until  the  treaty  should*  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

Parliament  mtc  after  the  christmas  holidays,  on  the 
521  si  of  January  178«} :  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
between  Great  Hriuiin  and  France  having  been  signed  ^ 
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^ere  laid  before  legislature  on  the  27th  of  J  ana-     CHAP. 

17th  of  February  was  appointed  for  taking  them  ^l^^^J. 

rration.     Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  had  both       ^■^n 
jntly  censured  administration  :  th^^ir  animadver-  *•'«  i'**"^* 

*isen  from  professedly  different  principles  :  there  ^North's 

10  appearance  of  concert  either  in  their  attacks  c""J;,",^in'l 

Iters  or  any  other  measures.     The  discussion  of  mimHor*; 

F  •  .  .  I  heir 

[manifested  a  systematic  regularity  of  procedure,  attacks  in- 
of   parts   in  the  debate,  and  a   concurrence  of  ^''^"^*-*^  .. 

*  _  y  concert  ol 

of  reasoning  and  of  particular  arguments,  which  counsels: 
iking  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  and  obviously 
a  concert  between  two  parties  so  long  totally  ini- 
ich  other.  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  an  address  to  both  rcprb- 
',  expressing  a  high  approbation  of  the  peace.  Ij^aco* '^ 
Cavendish,  a4  speaker  for  the  whig  party,  pro- 
amendment,  which  should  contain  no  opinion  on  the 
khe  peace,  but  declare  their  resolution  to  bestow  on 
ious  and  full  attention  which  the  importance  of  the 
leserved  ;  but  pledge  themselves,  whatever  conclu- 
might  draw  from  the  investigation  of  the  terms, 
should  invariably  adhere  to  the  articles  which  his 
had  stipulated.     Lord   North   moved    a  second 
lent,  expressive  of  the  regard  due  from  the  nation 
lyalists  who  had  suffered  so  much  in  supporting 
le  of  Great  Britain.     The  ministerial  speakers  de-  Minister* 

^i  r      ^  •        i_         •  dercnd  the 

the  peace;  hrst,  as  necessary  m  the  circumstances  pence  «s 
country ;   and,   sccondlv,  as  favourable  in  point  of  pe^^s'^JT 

-  '  "  ^  *^  in  the  stute 

pA     Our  finances,  our  navy,  and  our  army,  they  con-  ofUic 

Id,  were  in  so  deploi*able  a  state  as  to  render  the  con-  navv 'ami 

feice  of  the  war  ruinous.    To  maintain  this  position  re-  fi"*"**^*^  • 

Ittg  pecuniary  resources,  they  entered  into  a  detailed 

■nt  of  incumbrances  and  expenditure.     The  national 

)  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two 

Ired  and  fifty  millions.     The  annual  interest,  together 

the  necessary  expense  of  a  peace  establishment,  was 

V€qual  to  all  the  revenue  which  the  people,  groaning 

Illy  under  the  load  of  taxes,  could  afford.     Our  navy, 

ir  from  being  adequate  to   the  purposes  of  offensive 

petition  with    the  combined    fleets   of    Europe,   was 

tAy  sufficient  for  effectual  defence.     Our  fleet  did  not 

id  a  hundred  sail  of  the  line,  while  the  armaments  of 
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France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
seventy  sail  of  the  line.     By  continuing  merely  defensive 
war  we  could  gain  nothing,  and  consequently  could  not 
expect  by  another  campaign  to  obtain  a  better  peace.    The 
army  was  still  more  inferior  to  the  armies  of  our  enemies, 
and  totally  inadequate  to  farther  contest.     These  general 
positions  they  illustrated  by  a  detailed  account  of  our  force 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.     Our  most  brilliant  succes- 
ses had  been  merely  defensive,  and  only  enabled  us  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  enemy*    From  this  view  of  total 
inability  to  engage  in  another  campaign  with  a  prospect  of 
bringing  it  to  a  more  favourable  conclusion,  it  was  argued, 
that  peace,  on  any  terms,  would  break  the  powerful  con* 
federacy,  and  give  us  time  to  recruit  our  wasted  strength; 
and  therefore  was  preferable  to  i  continuance  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  further  contended,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  were  advantag*;ous.      One  of  the  chief  objections  to 
the  treaty  was  the  participation  allowed  the  French  in  die 
Newfoundland  fishery ;    but  this,  called  by  opposition  a 
cession,  was  by  ministers  argued  to  be  only  the  definition 
and  limitation  of  a  right  which  always  had  been  exercised 
by  France,  and  formerly,  from   being  indefinite,  was  the 
source  of  perpetual  contention.    The  space  to  which  France 
was  now  limited,  was  very  inconsiderable  both  in  extent 
and   productiveness    in   comparison    of  the    coast  which 
Britain  possessed.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
ceded  to  France,   were  only  a   restitution  of  what  had 
belonged  to  her  before  the  preceding  war  ;  and  so  far  were 
these  places  from  admitting  fortifications  that  could  annoy 
our  fishery  in  a  future  war,  this  fiost  skilful  engineers  had 
certified,  that  neither  island  v  ould  admit  the  constVuction 
of  a  fortress  which  could  stand  the  attack  of  the  smallest 
of  our  frigates.     During  the  detail  of  the  various  cessions 
in  the  West,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  they  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  they  were  really  of  little  importance.     The 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  respecting  Dunkirk,  had 
never  been  enforced,  and  were  not  now   designed  to  be 
executed :   their  abrogation  therefore  could  not  be  detri- 
mental to  England.     France  desired  theif  suppression  as 
a  point  of  honoui^ ;   and  by  compliance  we  gratified  the 
other  party,  without  incurring  any  loss  ourselves.     East 
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and  West  Florida  and  Minorca,  which  were  now  yielded    chap. 

•  XXX. 

to  Spain,  had  already  cost  this  country  much  more  than  J^,.^^^ 
they  brought,  and  were  besides  balanced  by  the  restitution  ^j^^ 
of  the  Bahama  islands  and  Providence.  The  article  most 
strongly  censured  \iras,  the  terms  procured  for  the  loyalists* 
In  answer  to  those,  it  was  said,  that  congress  was  invested 
with  no  power  over  the  property  of  the  several  states  :  a 
recommendation  to  the  provincial  assemblies  was  all  which 
their  constitutional  authority  permitted  them  to  undertake; 
but  whatever  weight  could  be  justly  allowed  to  any  of  the 
objections  against  the  concessions,  the  supporters  of  the 
peace  contended,  that  either  severally  or  jointly,  they  were 
of  no  moment  when  balanced  with  the  evils  of  continuing 
the  war.  Having  endeavoured  to  defend  the  peace,  both 
on  the  grounds  of  general  expediency  and  particular  con* 
ditlons,  they  next  proceeded  to  the  motives  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  they  asserted,  that  an  union  of  professed. tories  and 
professed  whigs,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  abusing 
and  reviling  each  other,  must  arise  from  some  different 
reason  than  mutual  agreement  of  political  opinion.  The 
following  was  the  account  which  they  gave  of  this  unex- 
pected confederation :  lord  North's  party  had  long  experi- 
enced the  advantages  of  o£Bce,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
been  exposed  to  the  forcible  attacks  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
whig  confederacy  of  which  he  had  become  amemljtr ;  they 
now  sought  to  regain  the  benefitsr  without  suffering  the 
annoyance  ;  Mr.  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  conceived  that 
their  favourite  plan  of  governing  by  m  combination  was 
more  certainly  practicable  by  extending  its  objects ;  and 
both  parties  found  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  all  animosity 
and  professed  reprobation  to  reciprocal  interest ;  the  peace 
was  merely  a  pretext  for  joining  the  parties,  in  order  to 
force  their  way  into  administration.  The  event  so  far 
justified  this  interpretation,  that  the  new  confederacy  out- 
voted ministers,  and  the  amendments  were  carried  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  considerable  majority. 

When  this  coalition  was  reported  abroad,  it  was  first  c(!diS3i  <ft 
received  with  a  mixture  of  doubt  and  astonishment.   Many  "^il*** 
of  the  sanguine  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  ac-  fq^. 
customed  to  receive  his  orations,  not  merely  as  effusions 
qi'  genius,  but  as  oracles  of  truth,  conceivetl  lord  Ne^  tO 
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CHAP,    be  as  bad,  ac^  malignant,  and  diabolical,  at  Mr.  FiOi  in 
XXX.    ^1^^  rapidity  of  invention,  prompted  bjr  passion,  and  bone 


1783.     A^^y  by  fancy,  chose  to  rejAresent  his  antagoniBC*     Thess 
could  not  at  first  believe  that  he  associated  with  a  an 
whom  he  taught  them  to  consider  as  a  weak  aad  wicked 
minister ;  hot  when  they  found  that  a  coalitioii  had  taken 
place,  they  turned,  against  the  late  object  of  their  idolatiy, 
Tlie  cnsii.  a  resentment  proportioned  to  their  recent  adoratioiu  Db- 
tiemi^ii-  cc"^>i^S  ^°^  impartial  men,  estimating  the  merits  of  a 
tiveiy  lo  its  coalition  in  such  circumstances,  laid  little  stress  on  the 
subject*     Violent  expressions  which,  m  the  paroxysms  of  impassum- 
ed  eloquence,  Mr.  Fox  had  employed ;  but  they  examined 
the  history  of  his  planned  and  deliberative  proceedings. 
The  principal  points  of  difference  between  lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox  were  not  speculative  opinions,  but  practical  con- 
duct.   He  had  for  a  series  of  years  declared  the  measures 
and  policy  of  lord  North  to  be  such  as  to  demonstrate 
incapacity,  corruption,  profligacy,  and  every  quality  in  a 
minister  that  was  ruinous  to  the  country  over  which  he 
presided.     He  had  not  confined  himself  to  imputation  of 
folly  and  weakness,  but  had  alleged  the  highest  criminal- 
ity.   With  lord  North,  whom,  in  1782,  he  had  declared, 
deserving  of  death  for  the  wickedness  of  his  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Fox,  in  1 783,  declared  himself  ready  to  coope- 
rate in   administration.     If  Mr.   Fox  represented   lord 
North  as  the  weakest  and  blackest  of  men,  believing  him 
to  be  otherwise,  what  confidence  was  to  be  reposed  in  any 
of  his  future  declarations  i  If  he  before  believed  him  to 
he  so  bad  as  he  represented,  what  had  happened  in  that 
short  time  to  change  his  opinion?  What  had  lord  North 
done  when  out  of  office  to  approve  himself  to  Mr.  Fox 
fit  for  being  minister,  when,  in  office,  declared  by  him  to 
be  fit  only  for  the  block  ?  These  were  questions  which 
impartial  men  naturally  asked,  in  order  to  determine  how 
far  it  was  proper  to  receive  the  professions  of  Mr.  Fox* 
Equal  bhiaie  was  by  no  means  attached  to  lord  North ; 
he  had  never  declared  my  opinion  a^gainst  the  poliucal 
t:ilents  or  character  of  Mr.  Fox.     There  was,  therefore, 
no  inconsistency  in  coalescing  with  him  as  a  statesman, 
provided  the  ohjects  to  be  sought,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  by  that  combination,   were   meritorious;   and 
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iliete  8OO0  appeared,  though  not  in  their  full  cMeift.  A  chap. 
very  short  time  manifested  the  intention  of  the  coUition  ^^r>r^ 
to  be,  through  their  paramount  influence  in  the  house  of  ^^^ 
commons,  to  dictate  to  his  majesty  the  choice  of  ministers, 
which  is  left  by  the  constitution  of  the  country  to  his  own 
discretion.  This  purpose  was  much  more  incompatible 
with  the  long  professed  principles  of  lord  North,  than  with 
the  recent  principles  and  doctrines  of  Mr.  Fox.  Indeed, 
lord  Nordi  and  Mr.  Fox,  able  as  they  were  by  nature, 
and  conversant  from  experience  and  situation  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country,  appeared  to  have  considered  the  con- 
stitution partially  rather  than  completely.  They  could 
neither  be  said  to  be  supporters  of  the  whole  system,  nor 
of  the  balances  on  which  its  perfection  depends.  Lord 
North  was  a  partisan  of  the  monarchical,  and  Mr.  Fox  of 
the  popular,  department.  The  former,  however,  now 
joined  with  the  latter  in  extending  the  power  of  the  com- 
mons, by  reducing  the  power  of  the  crown.  Tnus  a  coali*- 
tion  with  lord  North,  for  any  purpose  to  be  effected 

BT    POLITICAL    ABILITIES    AMD    INTEGRITT,    WaS    totally 

inconsistant  with  the  very  often  repeated  professions  ^f 
Mr.  Fox.  This  specific  object  of  the  coalition  was  no 
less  incompatible  with  the  uniformly  declared  principles 
of  lord  North.  Mr.  Fox  could  not,  consistendy,  coalesce 
with  lord  North  as  a  statesman ;  lord  North  could  not, 
consistendy,  coalesce  with  any  man  to  reduce  the  kingly 
prerogative. 

Having  rejected  the  motion  for  approving  the  peace.  The  coofr 
the  coalition  party  next  proceeded  to  a  positive  censure,  troveru' 
On  the  21  St  of  February,  it  was  moved,  that  the  conces-  Jjj^jj^' 
sions  granted  by  the  peace  to  the  enemies  of  Britain,  were  miniitert 
greater  than  either  the  actual  situation  of  their  respective  J^^i]^ 
possessions,  or  their  comparative  strength,  entitled  them  V^»^^ 
to  receive.     In  support  of  this  proposition  they  followed 
the  order  of  their  adversaries,  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
by  detailed  accounts,  that  the  finances,  the  army,  and  navy, 
were  not  in  the  reduced  state  alleged  by  ministers ;  that 
the  cessions  were  much  more  important  than  they  pretend- 
ed; and  also,  that  they  might  have  been  prevented.     In 
speaking  on  our  financial  situation,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great 
force  knd   effect^  exposed  the  absurdity  of  econamiati 
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suppMing  specific  limits  to  our  national  credit.  ^  Spcco* 
^  lat^  politicians  (he  said)  have  in  all  times  been  fond 
^  of  circumscribing  the  bounds  of  puUic  credit,  and  diav- 
^  ing  a  line  bej^ond  wluch  they  imagine  it  cannot  be  stieldi- 
^  ed;  but  repeated  experience  has  shown,  that  auch  ideas 
^  are,  for  the  most  part,  imapnary  and  chimericaL  Naiton- 
^  al  credit  is  relative  to  the  result  of  private  and  puhKc 
*^  ability  and  industry.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  id  fix 
^  the  line  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend,  without,  at  die 
^  same  tirne^  marking  the  bounds  of  that  ability  and  indos- 
^^  try.^  The  navy  Mr.  Fox  declared  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  to  have  been  competent  in  the  late  campaign  ts 
every  purpose  of  offence  and  defence.  '  It  was,  however, 
the  same  that  had  been  equipped  under  lord  Sandwich; 
and  for  the  ruinous  state  of  which  this  orator  had  attacked 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  year  before,  with  such 
hitler  severity.  His  general  arguments  against  the  present 
ministry  proceeded  on  an  assumption,  that  our  resources 
were  in  a  flourishing  state:  we  certainly  were  neither 
richer  nor  stronger  within  the  last  ten  months ;  his  reason- 
ing, therefore,  contained  a  virtual  admission,  that  his 
charges  against  the  former  ministry  of  having  utterly  ruin- 
ed the  country,  were  totally  unfounded.  Mr.  Fox  display- 
ed .skilful  dexterit}'  in  his  defence  of  the  coalition  :  he  kcrpt 
aloof  from  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  present  combi- 
nation, and  exerted  his  eloqur:nce  in  impressing  a  general 
position,  that  union  between  individuals  and  parties  for* 
meriy  inimical,  was  often  meritorious ;  and  that  such  junc- 
tions frequently  had  been  effected  in  this  countr\-,  to  the 
ver\'  great  advantage  of  the  nation.  Impartial  observers 
saw  that  the  obvious  truth  of  this  general  assertion  proved 
nothing  respecting  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  particular 
coalition.  The  question  being  called  for,  the  motion  for 
censuring  ministry  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  two  hundred 
and  eight.  In  the  house  of  lords  a  similar  proposition  was 
negatived. 

Im  consequence  of  the  censure  of  the  commons,  lord 
Shelbume  rrsigned  his  office.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer declared   publicly  in  the  house  that  he  only  held 

place  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed.      During 
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the  whole  month  of  March  there  was  a  ministerial  inter-  c;hai\ 
regnum ;  the  reasons  which  the  one  side  alleged  for  this  ^^.^^^I, 
delay  were  the  mutual  jealousy  that  still  subsisted  between  ,^^3 
the  coalesced  parties,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  found  Ministerial 
in  adjusting  their  several  pretensions ;  others  asserted  that  Uli^^' 
the  court  wished  to  retain  the  abilities  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  that  Mr.  Fox's  party  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of 
that  illustrious  character.  The  adherents  of  Uie  coali- 
tion professed  to  think  that  the  sovereign  was  endeavour- 
ing to  use  his.  own  prerogktive,  by  forming  a  ministry 
without  regard  to  the  newly  established  connexion.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  kingdom  was  without  any  responsible 
government ;  with  the  finances  neglected,  the  military 
establishments  unreduced,  and  the  negotiations  with  for- 
eign powers,  which  the  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs 
rendered  peculiarly  important,  entirely  at  a  stand.  Dur* 
ing  this  interval,  various  inquiries  were  made  in  the  house 
concerning  pensions  which  had  been  recently  granted;  On 
discussing  the  particulars,  however,  the  coalition  members 
found  that  no  plausible  objections  could  be  maintained  to 
the  several  grants  of  the  late  ministers.  Mr.  Coke,  mem- 
ber  for  Norfolk,  gave  notice  that  he  meant  in  the  course 
of  the  following  week  to  move  an  address  to  his  majesty 
to  urge  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  The  king 
ordered  the  duke  of  Portland  and  lord  North  to  lay  be- 
fore him  a  sketch  of  their  proposed  arrangements;  but 
nothing  conclusive  having  been  determined,  Mr.  Coke, 
on  the  24th,  made  the  promised  motion,  in  the  discussion 
of  which  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  personal  ' 
invective.  The  opposite  party,  comprehending  several 
independent  country  gentlemen,  attacked  the  coalition. 
One  gentleman  proposed  to  add  to  the  address  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  those  who  had  been  comprised  in  Mr.  Fox's 
motion  in  the  former  year,  declaring  the  incapacity  of  his 
present  associates;  ^^  that  his  majesty  should  please  not 
*^  to  nominate  or  appoint  any  person  or  persons  to  fill  up 
^^  the  vacant  departments,  xvho  by  t/ieir  mismanagement 
**  of  public  ajfaxrs^  and  want  of  foresight  and  abiiities^ 
*^  xvhen  they  were  in  office^  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
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retorted  these  sarcastic  itttcks, 
•f  censure  on  the  late  minisny; 
charges  against  secret  adviserB  of 
Mr.   Fox  imputed  the  dehy  ia 
;  and  became  so  pointedly 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  acknowledged 
with  the  king  more  thsa 
;  he  was  bound  to  give  h» 
had  done  so  lo  the  best  of  hii 
er  had  obtruded  his   counsel.      Ths 
carried;  atfd  his  majesty  answer- 
was  to  do  every  thing  in  hit 
the  wishes  of  his  faithful  com- 
ai  March,  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the 
day  resigned  his  office ;  but  no 
been  appointed,  the  coalition  pro- 
m  order  to  hapten  the   completioi 


Jx  lit:  ?.t2  cA  April,  a  new  administration  was  an- 

Tv-.-i*  .-\   vxck  uie  following  were  the  principal  mem- 

w     -«7»    .;:;:  «u.-&-:  zz  PvVtIand  was  first  commissioner  of  the 

"^   rcvc-w-  .    jj.-i   Xcnb*  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 

•-    .^-. -:T:.-r-.    Mr.  ycJL.  secretrary  for  the  foreign;  lord 

vM    ^..-  -.•ic-s^".  cbjsiceUor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord  vis- 

.«!    x-^.^c^:-^  i*^  commissioner  of  the  admiralty;  lord 

^^^'^:  •>  XT-Twcc:.  pir^idcnt  of  the  council;   the  earl  of 

,  ^-.>iu    rrrr*  s^ :  the  great  seal  was  put  into  commis- 

>..v.   .%^   an:  la  the  nomination   being  lord    Loughbo- 

^•v]^-     ^^  ''"^  ^'  Hertford  was  appointed  chamberlain, 

Kru   .X'  ^^  ojf  Dartmouth  steward  of  the  household; 

A,-\'     >  ^^a;:::    Townshend  was   made   master   general  of 

4X    .^wix.iOC^  ;    Mr.    Burke,   paymaster    general;    Mr. 

V,  -of  .:*   lV*?>h<nd,  treasurer  of  the  navy;   Mr.  Fiiz- 

-jv.  wi.  iccrrcArk-  of  war;   Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Lee 

v«^    .^c   ."i^cc^  of  attorney  and  solicitor  general;   and 

.r^   ^^-^  .*:    N^vthington  was  appointed  to  the  lord  lieu- 

.\  »?^%Kfc  *  *'t    I  re  •.^n  Ja 

V"*  k   .t>-^:  business  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
^«    3».a..$?;:rs  was  to   open   a   commerce    with    North 

«  \  V  »  "v^  «  ««r:cd  n  italics  are  extracted  froixr  a  notiou  uf  Mr.  F04, 
^.««,  .".'«£  NvNtli  and  hn  dBllclfnCT. 
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America.       By   die   prohibitoiy   acto   which   had  been    CHAP. 
psBBed  during  the  revolt,  all  communication  with  that  ^^^^^^Ij 
country,  in  the  way  of  trade,  was  entirely  precluded;      ^^ 
it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  parliament,  that  those  Ben]»'q<' 
acts  were  virtually  repealed  by  the  acknowledgment  of  wMh  Am^ 
the  independence  of  the  United  States ;  nevertheless  in  '^^'^ 
dieir  new  character  they  became  subject  to  other  restric* 
dons  which  it  was  necessary  to  relax  and  modify*     A  bBl 
far  this  purpose  had  been  fa^rought  into  the  house  of  com* 
moas  by  the  late  ministry,  but  during  the  great  variety 
of  discussions  which  if  underwent,  difficulties  of  such  a 
complicated  and  important  nature  had  arisen,  that  it  never 
got  dirough  the  committee.     In  the  mean  time,  no  reg^ 
ladons  whatever  having  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  si^er* 
ing  very  materially ;  for  n6t  only  a  great  number  of 
vessels  richly  freighted  for  America,  were  detained  in 
the   harbour,  but  there  was   a  considerable   danger   of 
having  the   market  preoccupied  by  our  rivals.     In  this 
emergency,  the  new  ministers  thought  it  most  advisable 
to  drop  the  whole  bill  for  the  present,  and  to  pass  two 
short  laws,  one  to  repeal  all   the  prohibitory  acts,  the 
other  to  remove  the  necessity  of  requiring  manifests  of 
other  documents,  and  to  lodge  in  the  king  and  council," 
for  %  limit^  time,  a  power  to  make  such  regulations 
as  might  be  expedient. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  William  Pitt  made  amotion  Mr.w^ 
respecting  the  reform  of  parliamentarjr  representation ;  the  H^^^n 
mode  intended  last  year  of  examining  the  subject  by  a  "P^^ 
^mmittee  was  accounted  too  general,  he  therefore  de-  ^mn. 
signed  to  bring  forward  specific  propositions.     The  object 
of  the  first  was  to  prevent  bribery  at  elecdons,  the  second 
proposed  to  disfranchise  a  borough  which  should  be  con* 
victed  of  gross  corruption ;  but  that  the  minority  of  voters 
should  be  endded  to  a  vote  for  the  county  in  which  such 
boroughs  should  be  situated ;  his  third  proposition  was, 
that  an  augmentation  of  the  knights  of  shires,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  state 
of  the  representation.     He  left  the  number  for  future  dis- 
cussion, but  said   he  should  recommend  one    hundred. 
The  argumepvs  both    for  and   against   a  parliamentary 
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chap:  reform. were •  nearly  the  8«m&  as  in  the  preceding  fleasioD, 
^^^'  but  thff'sopporters  congtituiied  a  smaller  proportion ;  the 
iyg3  majorityiagaiiist.the  reform  were  two  fauadred  and  ninety- 
Motioii'of?  three  ta  one  hundred  and  forty-mne.  -  On  the  8di  of  June, 
BaoMn^d  tbe.duke  o£  Sidimond  intrdduecd  a  motion  respeetiag  the 
^^^n!?  great  seal  bcmg  put  into  commission.  The  appointmeat 
Beai^  of  judges».(he  aiicged)  commtssioners,  with  large  salaries 

flfnd  ^rquisites  dependene  on  thii  witt  of  the  crown,  tended 
to  invaiidats:  aces  for' securing'  the  independency  of  the 
judicatiire  .^jKcofs ;  itQ  ensuoe  this  great  object  it  was 
necessarvv^  he  contended,  €rst,'thit  the  tenure  of  their 
offices  -8bonkl'be'oenai&;  secondly^  that  the  amount  of 
their.9alane8isfan1uld.be  ascertained,  and  thus  the  tenpta- 
tions  anBingffrdni'  fear  *  of  removal,  or.  hopes  of  greater 
gain,  would  he 'prevented*  ,flis  gpace,  by  a  metaphysical 
disquit^itioa  on  ^e*  nature  of  the  passions^  show^l  that 
hope  and  4iar; were. ewA..pnweriQL  affisctions,  as'  often  to 
overcome!  juskice  'and  rectitude;  and  having  argned  in 
support  of^'hisi  motion  concemiskg  the  great  seal,  he  pro- 
ceeded to. some*  general  obser^atiQiis  on  the  incompati- 
bility of  this  isituation  of  a  judge  aikl  a  statesmim,  and 
endeavoared  to  .support  his  reaionings  by  the  authority  of 
writers  on  rpolidcal  govemnient.  From  his  arguments 
and.  audu>cities  he  inferred,  that  neither  the  lords  chief 
justices,  nor. lords  chancellors,  onght  to  sit  in  the  house 
is  eombftt.  of  pe^ rs.  JLord  Loughborough  replied  to  his  grace  in  a 
iSioSbo-"*  speech  which  was  esteemed  equal  to  any  that  ever  was 
vm^,  '  delivered,. even  by  its  author  himself.  The  motion,  he 
argued,  proceeded  on  a  vkionary  speculatian,  the  mover 
had  stated  no  actual  grievance ;  but  had  proposed  redress. 
The  best  and. only  test  of  political  trush  was  experience; 
the  practice  had  often  obtained  of  putting  the  seals  into 
commission ;  die  judges  had  long  sitten  in  parltament,  no 
evil  or  inconvenience  had  been  experienced  in  die  adminis- 
tration of  justice  from  their  voice  in  the  legislature,  and 
most  important  benefit  had  accrued  to  parliament  from 
their  le^  and  judicial  ability  and  knowledge.  These 
Yrere  strong  and  striking  facts  not  to  be  controverted  by 
vague  observations  on  the  nature  of  hope  and  fear ;  such 
disquisitions  belonged  to  the  schools  ;  legislatures  rarely 
or  never  adopted  them,  but  contented  themselves  with  the 
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application  of  hnr  to  any  ill  habit  of  the  mind,  as  it  be*  CHAP, 
came  predoiiiinant,  and  inconvenient  to  the  just  and  rational  ^lii^^^^ 
ends  of  government.  A  theory,  professing  to  have  for  its  ^g^ 
object  a  practical  corrective  and  improvement,  should  show 
what  is' amiss,  and  point  out  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  reformed :  on  these  grounds  the  motion  was  rejected. 
During  this  session  a  bill  passed  both  houses  far  removing 
and  preventing  all  doubts  which  had  arisen,  dr  might  arise 
concerning  the  exclusive  right  of  the  parliament  and  courts 
of  Ireland  in  matters  of  legislation  and  judicature ;  and 
for  preventing  any  i^rit  of  error  or  appeal  from  any  of 
his  majesty's  courts  in  the  sister  kingdom  from  being 
received,  heard,  and  adjudged  in  any  of  his  majesty's  tri- 
liunalfi  in  Britain.  Before  the  judicial  and  legislative  in- 
dependence of  Ireland  had  been  recognised,  it  was  usUfil 
to  remove  causes  by  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Irish  courts 
to  the  British.  An  appeal  of  this  sort  was  before  the  court 
of  king's  bench  when  the  last  settlement  was  made ;  the 
chief  justice  considering  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  pend- 
ing suits,  had  given  a  judgment:  this  procedure,  though 
unavoidable  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  had  excited  violent 
clamours  in  Ireland.  To  pacify  these  they  proposed  the 
present  bill,  though  really  implied  4n  the  general  arange- 
ment  of  the  former  year.  A  variety  of  economical  regu-  Minute  re- 
lations took  place,  more  numerous  than  important.  The  feon™**^ 
objects,  indeed,  were  the  minute  departments  of  public 
offices,  such  as  salaries  of  clerks  and  their  deputies,  but  no 
plan  was  proposed  for  diminishing  the  momentous  depart- 
ments of  national  expense.  ^ 

George,  prince  of  Wales,  had  now  reached  the  years  George, 
of  manhood ;  and  -his  age  and  dignified  rank  called  for  a  ^!^  ^ 
separate  establishment,  as  a  measure  agreeable  to  the  uni- 
form practice  respecting  the  heir  of  the  crown,  while  his 
personal  character,  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  ren- 
dered (it  additionally  desirable  that  he  should  be  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  more  fully  exhibit  the  ele- 
gance of  his  taste,  the  digpiified  and  engaging  gracefulness 
of  his  manners,  the  beneficent  generosity  of  his  disposi-  abiiHiei 
tion,  his  liberal  patronage  of  merit,  and  his  many  other  JSfot    "^ 
princely  virtues*     His  highness  in  his  early  youth  had  at- 
tended little  to  party  distinction,  but  gay  and  aniniated, . 
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CHA  P.    intelligCDt,  erudite,  and  refined,  he  had  sought  pleasure 
^^.^^■^  and  wit,  information,   ability,  and  taste,  wherever  they 
1783.     y^^r^  to  be  found.     He  was  particulariy  captivated  by  the 
open,  liberal,  and  impressive  manners,  and  the  social  quali- 
ties of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  while  he  admired  the  unassum- 
ing greatness  of  his  character.      The  habits  of  that  gen- 
tleman were  also  peculiarly  attractive  to  youth ;  he  was  no 
austere  ascetic,  he  was  pleasurable  and  gay ;  in  point  of  frolic 
and  indulgence,  at  thirty,  such  a  companion  as  suited  the 
ideas  of  eighteen.     Through  Mr.  Fox,  his  highness  came 
to  associate  often-  with  the  wit  of  a  Hare  and  a  Sheridan, 
and  sometimes  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Burke.     The  party 
now  in  power  was  considered  as  most  agreeable  to  his  high- 
ness ;  but  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  was  received 
A  sevat-ntc  With  Unanimity  by  all.     It  was  found,  on  considering  the 
mcntTi*     royal  message,  that  his  majesty  required  only  a  temporary 
appointed    aid  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  the  equipment  of  the 
hjghoaA.    prince,  and  that  he  meant  to  settle  fifty  thousand  a  year 
on  his  highness  from  the  civil  list.     The  sum  desired  was 
immediately  voted,  and  an  address  of  thanks  presented  to 
his  majesty. 
Tndianaf-  INDIAN    afikirs   continued    this   year  to    occupy   the 

unremitting  attention  of  the  two  committees;  but  from 
the  com-    the  unsettled  state  of  government,  during  a  considerable 
roytlnue     P^^^  ^^  ^^^  aession,  no  important  measui-es  wer.e  adopted 
their  invcs- either  for  redressing  the  grievances,  or  investigating  the 
delinquency  stated  in  the  reports,  or  forming  systems  for 
Mr.  naii>  the  future  regulation  of  Indian  aifairs.  Mr.  Dundas  having 
bUsTiom-  ^"  ^^^  secret  committee,  investigated  an  immense  mass  of 
prehemive  evidenccy  oral  aad  written,-  in  April  1782j  exhibited  a 
of  affairs     dear  and  connected  detail  of  the  state  and  the  history  of 
cutoSaf*^"  India,  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  system  of  1773  ; 
6<)QUuot     the  real  interests  of  the  company,  the  general  laws  and 
successive  special  directions  transmitted  to  the  company's 
servants  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  those  in- 
terests ;  the  actual  conduct  of  the  principal  servants  smd 
their  subordinate  agents,  and    the  existing   situation  of 
those   settlements.      From    these    multifecm,  numerous, 
and  complicated  materials,  the  energetic  and  simplifying 
mind  of  Mr.  Dundas  educed  the  general  principles  in  two 
'great  proposiiioi^s.     There  was  very  gross  mismanage- 
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tnent,  which  it  became  the  deliberative  wisdom  of  the  CHAP, 
legislature  to  correct,  and  also  to  devise  means  of  im-  .^IJ^^^^^ 
proving  the  resources  to  the  highest  advantage.  There  1733 
was  likewise  an  appearance  of  misconduct  and  misdermean- 
ors,  which  it  behoved  judicial  inquiry  to  examine.  For 
these  purposes  he  proposed  that  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  should  sit  upon  the  affairs  of  India.  The  two  prin- 
cipal objects  of  inquisitorial  procedure,  stated  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  were  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  governor  of  Madras, 
and  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  governor  general  of  Bengal. 
Having  in  a  variety  of  propositions  drawn  the  outline  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  alleged  conduct,  he  moved  a  severe  censure 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  general,  and  his  co^ 
adjutor  in  council  Mr.  Homsby  ;  and  a  declaration  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  recal  them  from  India.'  . 
He  also  moved  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  on  various  charges  of  peculation,  cor- 
ruption, and  disobedience  of  the  company's  orders  ;  viola- 
tion of  treaties,  assumption  of  undue  powers,  and  deteri- 
oration of  the  company's  interest  for.  his  own  private 
emolument  and  that  of  his  underlings :  he  moreover 
charged  that  officer  with  having  bestowed  iniquitous 
grants  on  the  nabob  of  Arcot;  by  injustice  and  faithless- 
ness provoked,  for  his  own  avaricious  purposes,  the  enmi- 
ty of  the  nizam,  and  thereby  endangered  the  possessions 
of  the  company.  As  it  was  just  and  necessary  that,  before 
the  bill  should  be  passed,  the  accused  should  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence  and  the  subject  was  very  extensive 
and  intricate,  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  July, 
it  was  necessarily  postponed  to  the  following  session. 
So  pduch  of  the  session  of  1783,  was  consumed  in  the 
debates  between  the  parties,  that  it  was  late  before  sir 
Thomas  Rumbold  occupied  a  great  share  of  their  at- 
tention. Mr.  Dundas  persevered  in  supporting  the 
charges  against  Rumbold,  and  controverting  his  defence. 
But  towards  the  clo^e  of  the  seasion,  the  committee  of 
the  house  was  so  thinly  attended,  and  appeared  so  little 
concerned  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  case,  that  the  pro- 
secutor deemed  farther  procedure  hopeless,  and  agreed  to 

r  The  directors  pa.vtcd  a  rcftnlntion  for  the  rccal^  which  was  aftoinrar^t 
orerturncd  by  Uie  court  of  proprietOi'*. 
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a  motion  for  postponing  the  consideration  to  a  period 
when  he  knew  parliament  would  not  be  sitting;  and  thus 
virtually  abandoned  the  charge.  In  this  session  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  second  great  object  of  more  permanent 
consequence,  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the  better  raao- 
agement  of  the  government  in  India,  and  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  puspose.  The  principal  objects  of  this  propo- 
sition were,  to  invest  the  governor  general  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  act  against  the  will  of  the  council, 
whenever  he  should  think  it  necessary  for  the  public 
good ;  to  allow  the  subordinate  governors  a  negative  oa 
every  proposition,  till  the  determination  of  the  supreme 
council  should  be  known ;  to  secure  to  the  zemindar-s  or 
landholders  of  Hludostan,  a  permanent  interest  in  their 
respective  tenures ;  to  cause  the  debts  of  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore  and  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  carefully  exa- 
mined ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  oppressions  of  the  latter,  and 
the  corrupt  practices  of  his  creditors,  by  securing  to  the 
rajah  the  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  kingdom  ; 
lastly,  to  recal  governor  Hastings,  prevent  the  court  of 
proprietors  from  acting  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  par- 
liament, and  to  nominate  a  new  governor  general.  For 
this  important  office  Mr.  Dundas  recommended  the  earl 
Cornwallis.  Ministers  intimated  their  disapprobation  of 
some  parts  of  this  scheme,  and  also  declared  an  intention 
of  proposing  a  plan  early  in  the  following  session;  where- 
fore Mr  Dundas  did  not  urge  his  bill. 

The  consideration  of  Indian  affairs  first  afforded  to 
Mr.  Dundas  an  opportunity  of  completely  exhibiting  the 
powers  and  habits  which  combine  to  render  him  at  once 
great  and  beneBcial.      During  the  administration  of  lord 
North,  his  abilities  were  but  imperfectly  known,  because    . 
occasion  had  admitted  of  only  partial  exertion.     He  was 
distinguished  as  a  clear,  direct,,  and  forcible  reasoner; 
but  he  had  not  yet  shown  his  abilities  as  a  statesman*    In 
the  Indian  inquin*,  he  manifested  the  most  patient,  con- 
stant,   and    active    industry    to    investigate:    penetrating 
acuteness  to  discover  the  nature  and  situation  of  affairs; 
enlarged  views   to   comprehend   tlieir  tendency  ;    fertile 
and  energetic  invention  to  devisie  regulations  both  for  cor- 
rection and  iinprovement.     Mr.  Dundas,  indeed,  when  in 
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ministers  whose  means  of  procuiing  tiiL-ir     CHAP, 
not  approve,  was  far   from  considering  in-  ^_JJ 
St  adminibtrHtion  as  the  chit-f  business  of  »      ^.^^ 
irliament.     He  planned  and  proposed  himself 
:han  he  censured  the  proposition  and  schemes 

ilies  of  this  year  havinjj  been  voted  before  Supplies. 

of  the  army,  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 

twelve  millions  were  raised  by  a  loan,  the 

U  were  severely  censured  by  opposition,  and 

ministers  on  the  ground  of  ncccssiiv.      'I'he  ''"*  uim 

Te    aiUlitional  duties  on  bills  of  exchange, 

ills,  and  legacies  on  bonds  and  law  proceed- 

stage  coaches  and  diligences;   also  new  im- 

icates  of  marriages,  births,  and  christenings ; 

ending  medicines,    wagons  and  other  com- 

gricultural  carriages,    on   turnpikeroad  and 

I,  on  agreements   anil   awards.     The   most 

ts  elTecls  upon  public  opinion,  and  the  pon- 

listers,  was  (he  receipt  tax.      This  duty  was  Th«iv- 

:able  to  the  principles  of  revenue,  as  it  levied  "^ '' 

portions  founded  on  the  extent  of  pecuniary 

by  which  it  was  to  be  presumcKl,  the  parties, 

ey  acted  judiciously,  were  deriving  a  benefit  which 

J  afford  the  respective  rates.      It  was  approved  by 

and  candid  financiers  of  all  parties,  both  in  and  out 

parliament  "■  yet  applying  to  transfers  and  other  mer- 

itile  concerns  that  were  recurring  every  day,  hour,  and 

.Rute,  contravening  former  habits  and  constant  practice, 

was  infinitely  more  disrelished  by  the   people,  than  a 

irtial,  oppressive,   and   exorbitant   impost,   that   would 

.ave  been  raised   at  stated  and  distant  periods,  and  thus 

lOt  perpetually  press  itself  on  the  recollection  and  senses. 

A  SESSION,  much  more  remarkable  for  debate  than  Tli>- iicv 
enactment,  was  terminated  on  the  ICth  of  July,  by  a  „Jtt9. 
speech  sliortcr  and  more  general  than  usual.  The  com- 
plicated discussions  between  the  late  belligerent  powers 
had  prevented  the  definitive  terms  of  peace  from  being 
finally  settled:  but  his  majesty  had  no  doubt  of  their 
speedy  conclusion.  The  affairs  of  the  East  Indies  would 
require   their   early    meeting   in    the    following    season. 
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CHAP.    Meanw-hile  the   king  recommended  to    them    to  empio? 

^^^^'  their  infiuence  in  their  respective  districts  in  promoting 
2.  spirit  of  industry',  regularit}-,  and  order,  as  the  true 
sources  cf  revenue  and  power  to  the  nation. 

Tee   events   of  Britain,   either  foreign    or  domestic, 
during  the  recess  of  1783,  were  of  little  importance  corn- 
pan:  d  w:th  those  which   the  history  has  presented  in  re- 
cordinc:  rhe  strjgr^lcs  of  an   arduous  contest  ;    the  energy 
cf  vrar  had  cta<>fed,  the  industry  and  enterprise   of  peace 
were  mt  bii-gun.     The  nation  in   the  interval  of  action, 
5oemed  to  be  in   a  state  of  languor,  from  which   it  could 
re  roused  only  by  ver\'  strong  stimulative^.      Trade  was 
scat:?! Ant,  taxes,  compared  with  the  supposed  resources  of 
the  c^Hintry,  enormous  ;  the  national  debt  doubled  in  eight 
y^ar<,  a:^poarcd  overwhelming.      Depression  of  situation 
ur  J  ?p:r:t5,  reciprocally  increased  each   other,   by  action 
ar.d    reaction  ;    distress    encouraged    despondency,    des- 
pr:i  !jncy   precluded    exertion    and    enterprise,    the  only 
ettVcta.:!  means  of  alleviating  and  removing  distress.  Oc- 
n^pUvt  chu'fiy  by  party  contention,   the  legislature  had, 
^n   tho  laic  so5*iion,  devised   no  effectual  means  for  the 
ini^^rm  cmev.t    of  the   peace :    the   present  administratioti. 
hx'Wt'vcr   ;iMe   m.inv   of   its  members    actuallv   were,  did 
n  >t  '^^  ^;->vSs  t!u'  iontidc:icc  of  the  majority  of  the  people; 
x'.ul  r';tr':viUiv^n  from  melancholy  circumstances   was   not 
t'\!veted  from  their  counsels.      To   these   political  causes 
of  v',K^  ^Juy   r  trospect  and  forebodings,  the  present,  though 
C  mpoi\;iy,  pressure  of  scarcity  added  its  distresses.      The 
vj>>ps  of  178".  had  been  extremely  deficient  in  all  parts  of 
;hese  realm".,  and  having  been  also   unproductive  on  the 
ttM\linv:\f,  had  much  diminishetl  the  usual  sources  of  im- 
•jMMtaiion.       'I'he   wants  of  the   poor  concurring  with  so 
iw.mv  other  incentives  to  discontent,   produced  great  dis- 
turbiuuxs  and  liots  in  variovis  parts  of  the  countrv.      In 
.rveral  phiees,  especially  puritanical  districts  of  Scotland, 
^•lUlntsiiism   contributed   its  share  to  the  disorders.      The 
.n\ti  popish   societies  still  continued   to  exist   among  the 
vei  V  lowest  orders;  in  the  abhorrence  of  the  Romish  churcii 
y,\\  M  numl)evs  of  mechanics  and   manufacturing  journey- 
juen  a\  owed  their  displeasure  against  that  government  h\ 
'vliieh  the}'  aihrmcd  popery  to  be   impiously   protccltd. 
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They  insuUed  and  outraged  the  magistracy,  attacked  the  chap. 
military,  and  even  killed  several  soldiers.  Their  zeal  ^^^• 
becoming  more  eccentric  and'  extravagant,  they  branched 
out  into  various  sej:ts,  which,  whatever  might  be  the  pe* 
culiar  chimeras  of  their  phrensy,  concurred  in  disavowing 
allegiance,  every  moral  obligation  and  duty,  if  they  con- 
ceived them  to  interfere  with  their  theological  notions." 
One  sentiment  they  appeared  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
fifth  monarchy  men  of  Cromwellian  celebrity,  that  qU 
things  are  Icnvful  wito  the  saints.  A  relaxation  of  order 
manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  crimf^s,  especially  around 
the  metropolis.  Theft  and  forgery  were  extremely  fre- 
quent, robbery  became  more  daring  and  atrocious,  mur- 
der aod  barbarity,  formerly  so  rare  among  English  depr^«* 
dators,  now  abounded ;  the  increase  of  depravity  was  greaj; 
and  alarming. 

The  national  and  public  acts  of  the  country  at  this  SetUemept 
^ason,  were  chiefly  the  evacuation  of  America  on  the  3d  of  •^ene. 
of  September ;  and  the  preliminaries  between  Britain  and  grai^ 
the  states  general  were  also  subscribed  the  same  day. 
This  yeau*  a  commotion  in  a  distant  state  produced  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  arts  and  industry  to  his  majesty^ 
dominions;  certain  alterations  having  been  proposed  in 
the  constitution  of  die  illustrious  though  small  republic  of 
Geneva,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  so 
averse  to  the  changes,  that  they  determined  to  emigrate, 
and  appointed  commissioners  to  collect  information  con- 
cerning asylums  wherein  they  might  enjoy  the  greatest 
security,  and  be  able  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage 
their  resources  of  property  and  character.  In  the  beginning 
of  1783  these  (Commissioners  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  were 
received  with  affectionate  kindness  by  the  hospitable  and 
generous  Irish.  The  delegates  of  the  volunteer  corps  of 
the  province  of  Leinster,  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who  sought  refuge  from  oppression 
and  tyranny,  deserved  the  highest  commendation  ;  and  that 
such  of  Ihem  as  established  themselves  in  that  country 

s  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Oeiilleman's  Mngazine,  and  other  periodical 
works  for  the  year  178.S>  details  c(hd  documeut9  which  full^  authenticate  and 
8U|>;»ort  this  {general  ucrniint ;  especially  Gentleman's  Magazine,  p.  i3  i9  and  3M) ; 
Loudon  Mafpi'/ine,  p.  88 ;  and  Morning  Chronjcle,  repeatedly,  unttti:  the  aig- 
u^turo  of  a  ^suitth  Higfa|n«dcr. 
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CHAP,  ftbould  aliraya  teceive  the  wannest  sappovt.  The  com- 
yZ^^L^  miBsioners  applied  to  government  for  its  sanctioii  to  the 
176&  desired  settlement ;  and  the  lord  lieutenant  was  empow- 
^  er^d  by  his  majesty  to  signify  not  only,  hit  royal  appmha- 
tion  and  assurance  of  protection  and  regard,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  such  priyilegea  as  would  contribute  to  tfadr 
welffure  and'  prosperity ;  but  to  promise  also  pecuniaiy 
assistance  to  enaUe  them  to  execute  the  projected  emi- 
gration and  establishment.  Their  commiasioners  wem 
requested  to  detail  the  privileges  and  regulationa  wluch 
they  wished  to  be  granted  to  their  intended  place  of  rcsi* 
dence  ;  and  were  told,  that  after  being  approved  by  hb 
majesty^A  law  servants,  they  should  be  extended  into  a 
charter.  It  was  recommended  to  the  commiaaioncrs  to 
examine,  with  all  expedition,  a  situation  for  their  new 
town ;  and  further,  to  establish  in  it  an  academy  on  the 
principle  of  those  of  Geneva,  through  which  the  youth  of 
all  countries  in  Europe  had  derived  such  important  benefits 
The  commissioners  chose  the  county  of  Waterford  aa  the 
scene  of  the  proposed  colony.  Of  these  gentlemen, 
the  most  active  was  Mr.  D^Ivemois,  since  so  well 
known  in  political  literature,  by  the  title  of  sir  Francb 
D'lvernois. 
Coriti.  While  on  the   northern   confines   of  the   Alps,  the 

eaireBCM!  dissensions  of  man  were  producing  political  separation ; 
in  that  delightful  country,  which  stretches  from  their 
southern  frontiers,  the  discord  of  the  elements  caused  a 
most  tremendous  natural  convulsion.  The  portion  of 
Italy  which,  from  being  a  principal  scene  of  Grecian  cohn 
nies,  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Grecia  Magna ; 
and  in  modern  times  bears  the  appellation  of  the  Two 
Calabrias,  suffered  a  succession  of  earthquakes,  the  long- 
est, most  dreadful  and  destructive  to  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  mankind,  that  was  ever  experienced  in  those  re- 
gions. The  first  shock  happened  about  noon  on  the  5fh 
of  February  1783,  and  was  of  all  the  most  fatal ;  it  came 
on  suddenly,  without  any  of  the  usual  indications  ;  it  was 
about  the  Italian  time  of  dinner,  when  the  people  were  in 
their  houses  ;  but  beyond  all,  the  motion  of  the  earth  In 
that  shock  was  vertical,  rising  suddenly  upwards  from  its 
foundations,    and  as   suddenly  sinking  again.       By  dw 
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fatal  motion  the  greatest  buildings,  villages,  townr,  and  CHAP. 
entire  cities  were  instantaneously  involved  in  one  common  ^^^y,^^ 
destruction  ;  nothing  remaining  to  be  seen  but  vast  heaps  ij^<^^ 
of  undistinguishable  ruins,  without  any  traces  of  streets 
or  ^houses.  One  of  the  towns  and  cities  where  the  great- 
est devastation  took  place  was  Casal  Nuova,  in  which  the 
princess  Gerase  Grimaldi,  with  more  than  four  thousand 
of  her  subjects,  perished  in  the  same  instant.  At  Bagua* 
ra,  ^bove  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  lost, 
Radicina  and  Palma  counted  their  loss  at  above  three 
thousand  each  :  Terra  Nuovo  at  about  fourteen  hundred ; 
and  Semina  at  still  more.  The  greater  mischief  was  in 
Calabria  Ultra,  the  extreme  province  of  Italy  next  to  Si* 
cily.  The  inhabitants  of  ScyUa  sought  refuge  on  the  cele- 
brated rock  from  its  vicinity  to  which  the  town  was  de»> 
nominated  ;  and  following  the  example  of  their  prince,' 
descended  to  a  little  harbour  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
getting  into  boats,  or  stretched  upon  the  shore,  they 
thought  themselves  free*  from  danger.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  a  stupendous  wave,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  furiously  over  land,  upon  its  return  swept 
away  the  unfortunate  prince,  with  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  of  his  subjects.  The  northeast 
angle  of  Sicily,  including  the  city  of  Messina,  were  like- 
wise in  a  considerable  degree  victims  of  that  shock.  But 
the  greatest  violence  of  its  exertion,  and  its  most  dread- 
ful effects,  were  in  the  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Appennines ;  mountains  were  rent,  valleys  closed  ;  the 
hills  that  formed  them  being  thrown  from  their  places^ 
and  meeting  their  opposites  in  the  centre,  the  course  of 
rivers  was  necessarily  changed,  or  the  waters  being  entire- 
ly dammed  up,  they  were  turned  into  great  and  increa- 
sing lakes." 

The  earth   in   all  that  part   of  Italy   continued   for 
many  weeks   in  a  constant  state  of  tremor ;  and  several 

t  Many  of  the  harons  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  the  title  of  princes. 

u  The  whole  of  the  mortality,  according  to  the  return?  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office  in  Naples  amounted  to  33,567.  These  i*etumfl,  drawn  np 
in  the  confusion  and  misery  that  prevailed,  couhi  not  be  accurate ;  and  it  was 
supposed  by  the  host  judges,  that  the  real  loss,  including  strangers,  amounted 
at  least  to  40,()U0.  'I'hese  estimates  only  take  in  immediate  victims  to  the  earth- 
quakes; those  vvho  perished  llirou'^h  want,  d|&ea8C4,  anguish,  and  every  spcciCf 
•f  subsequent  distress  not  being  included 
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CHAP  shocks  with  different  degrees  of  violence,  were  every  day 
^^..^^^  felt,  so  that  the  unhappy  people,  already  worn  down  with 
1783.  calamity  and  grief «  through  the  loss  of  their  property  and 
of  their  dearest  relauons,  were  still  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  apprehension  and  terror*  The  king  and  govern- 
ment of  Naples  employed  every  possible  means  for  both 
affording  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferers,  and  assbtancc 
towards  their  recovery  from  the  loss  of  their  properqr* 
The  archbishop  of  Rcggio  particularly  distinguidied  him- 
self for  benevolence  and  charity.  He  disposed  of  his 
own  furniture,  equipages,  and  most  productive  moveables, 
and  employed  all  the  money  he  could  raise  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  his  flocks*  Having  exhausted  his  pecu- 
niary resources,  he-  still,  by  infusing  the  cordial  balm  of 
sympathy,  allayed  those  miseries  which  he  could  not  re- 
move* This  truly  christian  pastor  is  not  unworthy  of  be- 
ing ranked  with  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Marseilles,  as 
one  of  the  numberless  instances  of  the  beneficent  purpo- 
ses to  wiiich  recently  reproached  hierarchs  applied  their 
possessions* 
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Constituents  and  strength  of  the  cotdition  ministry.'^ 
Combines  genius y  political  experience^  and  aristocratical 
influence • — Meeting  of  parUament.^^-^His  majesttfs 
speech^-^recommends  to  their  consideration  Sritishlndia^*^ 
commerce  and  revenue*'-^Mr.  Fox*s  East  India  biH^^-^b^ 
jectj  to  vest  the  whole  affairs  of  the  company  in  certain 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  parliament^  and  admin' 
ister  commercial  as  well  as  territorial  concerns.^^ArgU' 
mentsfor  the  bilL^^The  company  is  in  a  state  of  bank' 
rtiptcy^  and  unfit  to  manage  its  own  affair s^-^T he  enor- 
mous abuses  of  its  servants^  and  the  distresses  of  India.*^^ 
The  bill  is  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt.'-^Arguments  against 
the  billy  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  chartered  rights^ 
without  the  justification  of  necessity — and  the  formation 
of  an  influence  dependent  on  the  present  minister s.*^By 
Mr.  Dundas. — He  charges  Mr.  Fox  with  aspiring  at- 
perpetual  dictatorship.»-^Burke^s  celebrated  speech  on  the- 
extent  and  bounds  of  chartered  rights. — Allegations 
against  Mr.  Hastings. — Petitions  of  the  India  compa- 
ny.— Bill  passes  the  commons  by  a  great  majority. — 
Other  corporate  bodies  petition  against  the  violation  of  a 
charter. — Bill  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  public. — Bill 
rejected  by  the  lords. — Causes  assigned  by  ministry  for 
the  rejection  of  the  bill.-^Alleged  to  be  disagreeable  $0 
his  majesty. --^Reported  interference  through  earl  Temple 
canvassed  in  the  house  of  commons. ^"Ministers  dismissed 
their  offices.'»^Character  cf  Mr.  Fox*s  East  India  bill-^ 
whether  righ(  or  wrongs  decisive  and  effcient^^tho" 
roughly  adapted  to  its  endy  whether  good  or  bad — tended 
io  secure  Mr.  Fox^s  continuance  in  power ^  however  that 
power  might  be  used. — General  outcry  against  Mr.Fox.^'^ 
Impartial  estimate  of  this  political  scheme. — Mr.  Wiliiam 
Pitt  prime  minister ^  xuitli  a  minority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. — Unpopularity  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  coalition  pat- 
///.« — Mr.  Pittas  East  IncFta  bill — rejMed. — S^uestion  of^ 
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lyjt  a   *;'ill  n.^rt  'a  A-  Land  of   triericls.      The  rvs.l:   ::*".:..: 
u.'.^M.    ^'   ;?  :.:   '..  txr/tr:';:.'.*.,   rar.jc   and   pr'Titriv.    \  :.-   . 

ol  th*;  i:i  ;Mr:o^*  Y\\\.  liiC-  Iriends  of  ihis  ni;ni«tr.  rrc- 
c*-.i':'l  it  I',  f*.-.!  ;  .-.'.  :.il  ihi.t  vas  requisite  lo  h.il  U: 
•.v'/.-.:i'i':  ^iid  r  '■■.'jrt:  t'r.c  pr-.-sp-rily  of  :htir  ccLiai:y-  I:: 
oj;;y/ritr;is,  iio:;i  t:;*:  chiiracttT  of  its  princip.il  mtm'r*:::- 
ai.'l  ♦"■[••Lrt-iy  i:-.  aciin^  h^-ad,  equally  tx^ccttd  hcldrc-r- 
iV  ..'jtw  aiifl  « ff:?  7cy  ;  lj'..t  a  niiTchicvous,  not  a  bercrc  i 
«::.'.;»f.'. .  'liiv  f  on<.v';v.L-fl  the  lenders  of  the  two  c^tr.- 
[;<,:i- ill  pjrii''-,  by  ihcir  cxiraordinan*  j'jnctxon,  to  hi;-, 
•jaciifi'.r'l  all  piJic  principle  at  the  altar  of  anib:ti-:.'> 
i  ;.«  y  ;i}.[  r«:L-.  ndcd,  that  Ijy  forcing  themselves  int*-»  ihf 
'.i«.  ■'  I'l  ol  UiLir  Jsovtrcign,  ihcy  had  thereby  infringed  t^.e 
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kingly    prerogative,    and  in   it  the    British   constitution.     cilAP. 
Having  so  interpreted  the  views   and  conduct  of  admini-     xxxi. 
stration,  they  inferred,  that  their  measures  would  be  direct- 
ed  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of   their  own  power, 
instead  of  the  good  of  the  country. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  and  Meeting  ai 
soon  afforded  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  schemes  jJJ^,',\^" 
of  administration.      His  majesty's  speech  was  short,  but  Hismnjes- 
extremely  comprehensive  ;  the  definitive  treaties  of  peace  %'corn-**^^ 
had  been  concluded ;  the  important   and  extensive  inqui-  inemis  to 
ries  long  carried  on  respecting  India  affairs,  were  pursued  Kideratk>n 
with  diligence,  and  the  fruit  of  them  would  be  expected  in  ^f"""**^!"" 
the  provisions  of  parliamentary  wisdom,  to  maintain  and  mcroe, 
improve  the  valuable  advantages  which  we  derived  from  nne.'*^** 
our 'oriental  possessions,   and  to  promote  and   secure  the 
happiness  of  the  native   inhabitants  of  those  provinces. 
The  season  of  peace  would  call  for  their  attention  to  every 
possible  means  of  recruiting  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
after  such  a  long  and   expensive  war.     One  of  the  first 
objects  of  deliberation  was  the  security  and  increase  of  the 
.revenue  in  the  manner  which  should  be  least  burdensome 
to  the   subjects.     Dangerous  frauds    had  prevailed,   and 
daring  outrages  were  committed  respecting  the  collection 
of  the  public  revenue  :  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
such  depredations,  it  would  be  necessary  to   adopt  new 
provisions.     The  house  of  commons  were  informed  of  the 
reduction  of  all  the  establishments  as  far  as  prudence  would 
and  admit,  of  the  closing  expenses  requisite  at  such  a  time, 
reminded  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  national  credit. 
The  primary  importance  of  these  objects  was  undeni- 
able ;  and  an  address  consonant  to  the  speech  was  unani- 
mously passed  in  both  houses.     Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his 
high   approbation  of  the  ends   proposed  by  government, 
though  he  made  some  animadversions  on  the  tardiness  of 
ministers,  in  not  having  been  farther  advanced  in  measures 
for.  the  accomplishment  of  such  momentous  purposes.    On 
all  these  grand  subjects,  he  counselled  them  to  bring  for- 
ward great,  efficient  and  permanent  systems  ;  as  he  highly 
applauded  the  ends  which  they  professed  to  seek,  he  trust- 
ed the  means  which  they  would  devise  would  be  equally 
meritorious  ;  in  which  case,  they  should  have  his  warmest 
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CHAP,  support.  Mr.  Fox,  impressed  with  the  very  highest  idea  o£ 
xxxi.  j^^^  Pitt's  talents,  declared,  nothiDg  could  afford  him  more 
1783.  satisfaction  as  a  minister,  or  proud  exultation  as  a  man^ 
than  to  be  honoured  with  the  praise  and  support  of  Mr* 
Piti.^  He  expressed  very  high  approbation  of  the  general 
principles  which  he  had  briefly  sketched  concerning  the 
objects  of  their  intended  deliberation.  He  acknowledged 
that  India  affairs  could  ill  brook  delay :  through  the 
industry  and  ability  of  their  committee,  however,  the  time 
which  they  had  occupied  was  the  means  of  affording  par- 
liament the  most  accui*ate  and  complete  information  ;  so 
that  no  assembly  could  be  better  acquainted  with  the  sub* 
ject  on  which  they  were  called  to  deliberate:  he  concluded 
with  announcing,  that,  on  the  18th  of  November,  he  should 
propose  a  plan  for  the  government  of  India. 
East  India  On  the  day  appointed,  Mr.  Fox  moved  the  house  for 

rix"^  **'■•  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  company  in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the  public  ;  and  also  a 
bill  for  the  better  government  of  the  territorial  possessions 
and  dependencies  in  India.      In  the  former  of  these  pro- 
positions, a  preamble  stated,  that  disorders  existed  and 
increased  in  the  management  of  the  British  territorial  pos- 
sessions, revenues,   and   commerce,  in  the  East  Indies  ; 
which  diminished  the  prosperity  of  the  natives,  impaired 
smd  threatened  with  utter  ruin  the  valuable  interests  of  this 
Object  to    nation.    The  government  of  the  present  directors  and  pro- 
Avlioie'atf-    prietors  was  to  be  suspended  ;    they  were  to   be  deprived 
r^ii-sof  the  of  the  whole  administration  of  their  territorial  and  com- 
hi  certHin    mercial  affairs  ;  of  their  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
sSps'to    ^^^^  house  in  Leadenhail  street.     The  total  direction  of 
iwapinint-  all  their  concerns,  mercantile,  financial,  and  political,  was 
liameDf*^  henceforward  to  be  vested  in  seven  commissioners ;  name- 
ami  to  ad-  ly   William  earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  right  honourable  Frede- 
Gommcr-    ric  Montague,  lord  George  viscount  Lewiaham^  the  hon-* 
aTteniu^^  ourable  George  Augustus  North,   sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  sir 
!?ilLr°""     Henry  Fleteher,  and  Robert  Gregory,  esq.     These  com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
whole   legislature ;  but  afterwards  by  the  crown  ;  they 
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were  to  hold  their  ofTices  by  the  same^  tenure  as  the  judgeft    CHAP, 
of  England,  during  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  remov-  ^J^.^1^ 
ed  only  by  address  from  either  house  of  parliament :  they      ^-^^^ 
were  to  be  assisted  by  seven  directors  ;  who  should  each 
possess  at  least  two  thousand  pounds  India  stock,  and  have 
no  mercantile  concern  with  the  company.    The  first  seven 
were  named  in  the  bill :  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by 
a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  on  an  open  poll.     Any  or 
all  of  the  assisting  directors  might  be  removed  by  five  of 
the  commissioners  ;  and  thus  the  commissioners  were  to 
hold  the  supreme  direction  and  exclusive  patronage  of 
all  India  affairs.     In  the  exercise  of  this  immense  power, 
they  were  required  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  every  ques- 
tion within  a  limited  time,  or  to  assign  a  specific  reason 
for  their  delay.     They   must  submit,  once   in  every  six 
months,  an  exact  state  of  their  accoimts  and  establishments 
to  both  houses  of  parliament ;  they  were  never  to  vote  by 
ballot,  and  must  enter  upon  their  journals  the  reasons  of 
their  vote.     Such  were  the  outlines  of  this  celebrated  bill. 
The  proposed  plan  appeared  to  combine  efficiency  in  the 
powers  intrusted,  openness  in  the  require;^  progress  of  its 
exercise,  and  responsibility  that  it  should  be  employed  for 
the  intended  purposes.    If  therefore,  the  objects  were  bene- 
ficial to  our  Indian  interests  and  to  the  whole    British 
empire,  and  the  persons  chosen  were  completely  qualified 
for  executing  the  trust  reposed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  powers  were  fully  sufficient.     This  bill  for  the  general 
management  of  Indian  concerns,   was  accompanied  by  a 
second  bill,  the  professed  object  of  which  was,  to  prevent 
all  kinds  of  arbitrary  and  despotical  proceedings  from  the 
administration  of  the  territorial  possessions  ;  it  defined  the 
authority  of  the  governor  general,  suppressed  all  power  of 
acting  independently  of  his  council,  proscribed  the  delega- 
tion of  any  trust,  and  declared  every  existing  British  ser- 
vant in  India  incompetent  to  the  acquisition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company  ;  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  any  treaty  of  partition  ;  to  appoint  to  office  any 
person  removed  for  misdemeanor ;  to  lend  to  native  pow- 
ers the  company's  troops  ;  and  to  hire  out  any  property  to 
any  civil  officers  of  the  company :  it  voided  all  monopo- 
lies, and  declared  every  illegal  present  recoverable  by  any 
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CHAP,  person  for  his  sole  benefit.  One  part  of  the  ftecood  biil 
^^^'-  particularly  respected  the  zemindars  or  native  laxwiholden, 
....  Secured  to  them  an  estate  of  inheritance,  without  an  alzer- 
ation  of  rents  ;  and  endeavoured  to  preclude  all  \  cxazjc<as 
and  usurious  claims  :  to  forbid  mongages,  and  to  subjea 
all  doubtful  demands  to  the  examioaiidn  and  censarr  oi 
the  commissioners.  I:  prcscr:'x:.i  a  mode  for  termicaung 
the  disputes  between  the  sabob  of  Arcot  and  the  raj^ih  oi 
Tanjore  ;  and  disqaalined  ever)  person  in  the  service  02 
the  comDan\  from  sitiin~  in  the  house  of  coimnons  cij^ 
in^  the  cor.iinuar.ce  of  his  einpI'^ymcLt^  anJ  for  a  cert^la 
sprcincd  term  aficr  h.s  clisn.L.-aion.  Asiht  scheme  cf  Mr. 
Fox  proposed  to  like  ^\*uy  ::om  i-ie  InJia  Ci^-mj  in}  ii;c 
management  ot  ihc  whcle  ar.L  ever}-  part  cf  thiir  c-wn 
comn;ierci:il  a?f..ir*,  as  Utli  n^  the  territorial  pc^ssesfiocs. 
.K-.-sr-i-fTin  its  author  ct»-w  iiia  .".r^'i.a".Lr.:^  to  s-pporti:  froni  tttoscur- 
r-i-  uii*.  ^^^  .  ^Y^^  cTibarr.;ss^;u  Slate  oi  ;hc  coiTipur.x  \  f.*-,ar*c«.s;  iht 
durable  and  comprehensive  a::usc«  vthi.h  had  prc\a.]e(i  a 
the  s;Dvcmm^:;i  if  India.  1  ne  ('.a?:r<.5>ru  biiaaiion  <.j  the 
com^.iav's  arT.i:-*-  he  endeavjjrcJ  ;o  jinvt  from  ih:  lol- 
iDwinz  circu^ist^ncis  :  ir.-.y  r.ai  applied  the  pyci:e-:i.-jj 
v.ir  ;■»  parlia-ntn;  Lr  pec  miliary  a ->.s'.ancc  ;  they  had  ^sk- 
tJ  li-vj  to  L'»rroW  i.vc  h-iridrrJ  !:.i.'->a:iJ  poanJi  ^y:?. 
b-r.r. .'. * :  :h c  v  h .: .  1  :'» = i i 1 1  j'a c  J  IjT  i .: :  ^  ?  h lji ;j re  d  t h u u j^;:d 
poux'.Js  ill  cxcii^quer  biiU  :  ^..!  tor  the  ^usps'iis.on  ci  a 
vUiuan.i  ujV'r.  i*i<-.-:n.  on  the  p -.n  vi  gj*  trr'ijcnt,  i^r  seven 
hjndr;:d  ihou».i'.:vl  p:  jr.v'.i  cur  v^r  ^.us-icms.  By  an  act  ot 
p .\:  \ \  .in-. ..  :■: : .  ih  ■-  vi ;r  ^  c :  r  ?  \v c  r  r  pr  -  b  \  A  :ed  f rum  ac c c ;  ULg 
bi'f.s  L'ivor..:  thre^  r.;i;iuri-d  thivi^aiid  pounds,  draun  in 
InJia  :  vet.  ui  :::i>  v.r\  li.uc*,  f.^  *1>  t>  ihr  anijunt  of  more 
t h .^.::  I v,o  m ;li :  :: *  v.  i n.  or.  th c : r  w ;, \  s r . •  ■  u  I nd ia  for  ac c ep- 
Linvt.  Tht  ir  aeua'i  dcrt  was  ^.l^vtri  mii':.L-ns  tuo  hundred 
i:;.-..>ar..i  ;:.  ur.  J5  ;  arid  th«.v  i.^a  st  :ek  m  hand,  Io^raruS 
V J  *  :r.  c  : V .  >  mi .-n t  r  *  s  in  : umbranc t ,  enl v  lo  ih e  am  o unt  of 
a'r  -  •  *. . :  -.  / :  i ;'  ".; : li : v^^  s , :  wo  h uisircd  thousand  po ur.  d  s.  The 
r<.>.i'.:  ^  :  :~i>  -'  nir.-.ris^T.  was  a  balance  a^rain^i  them  ol 
eii:.":  m  i.:  .'t.s  :  a  ..^  r.ci*.  ::cy  which  was  extremciy  alar  mi  Ds:, 
when  Cw^-r.parc.l  \»:;.":  :r.r  capiiai  ot  the  proprietors.  H- 
V  c  l;";  »i  "  ^ :  .*.  i  ?•  i :  - .  i  '.  •  -  -  -  - .'- c  i  ".j  con:p  any  ac  I'jai'.y  iul  .;  - 
r;:**:  :  :;  './i^^  **^'-  .:::  u>j;?;ed.  ihcx  m  jsi  unavr.ia.ibl\  i-.- 
Ti.  ■.,.vi  ;   .:..  :>.^  i-il.  w2  a  bcjv  oJ  merchants  so  exicnsiv-. 
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ID  their  concerns,  and  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  Europei   chap. 
must  necessarily  give  a  very  alarming  blow  to  our  national  ^^i^^^ 
credit.  Parliament  must  permit  the  acceptance  to  be  made,      ]7^. 
and  interfere  for  their  support ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  in  The  i-.»m. 

.  •  pany  in  ft^ 

itself,  and  unjust  to  the   nation,  for  legislature  to  grant  state  of 
them  succour,   without  taking  for  the  public  security  the  ^"^JS^ua- 
total   direction  of  their  pecuniary  affairs*     This  was  an  fit/or  man* 
interference  not  only  wise  but  absolutelv  necessary.    Con-  ownaTtain, 
ceming  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  government  of  ^^Si^JJ^Ji; 
India,  he  began  with  the  conduct  of  the  company  at  home,  sesof  iu 
the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  their  officers  abroad,  ||^!7^||^ 
the  conduct  of  the  servants  in  general,  and  of  Mr.  Hastings  |^|^^^ 
in  particular,  elucidated  from  the  reports  of  the  committee. 
Tl\f  plan  which  he  proposed  would,  he  contended,  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  abuses,  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  interest,  and  change  the  condition  of  the  natives 
from  oppression  and  misery  to  security  and  comfort. 

Th£  first,  most  strenuous  and  powerfiil  opposer  of  the  The  bin  if 
bill  was  Mr.  Pitt.     The  reasons  which  he  urged  against  iSJ^^f^t 
It  wer6  reducible  to  two  general  heads.     ^  The  proposed 
^'  scheme,"  he  said,  **  annihilated   chartered  rights,  and 
^^  created  a  new  and  immense  body  of  influence,  unknown 
*'  to  the  British  constitution.''     He  admitted  that  India  Arga- 
wanted  reform  ;   but  not  such  a  reform  as  broke  through  ^fj|^  ^^ 
every  principle  of  equity  and  justice.     The  bill  proposed  imi^that  it 
to  disfranchise  the  members,  and  confiscate  the  property  tiouof 
of  the  £ast  India  company  ;  it  required  directors,  trustees  ^S^^^ 
chosen  by  proprietors  for  the  behalf  of  those  constituents,  without 
and  under  their  control,  to  surrender  all  lands,  tenements,  eaUonof ' 
houses,   books,    records,    charters,    instruments,   vessels,  mbmv^* 
goods,  money,  and  securities,  to  persons  over  whom  the 
owners  were  to  possess  no  power  of  interference  in  the 
disposal  of  their  own  property ;  on  what  principle  of  law 
or  justice  could  such  a  confiscation  be  defended  i  The 
rights  of  the  company  were  conveyed  in  a  charter  express- 
ed in  the  clearest  and  strongest  terms  that  could  be  con- 
ceived.    It  was  clearer,  stronger,  and  better  guarded  in 
point  of  expression,  than  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  £og» 
land ;  the  riglit  by  which  our  gracious  sovereign  held  the 
aceptre  of  dtiese  kingdcfms,  was  not  more  fully  confirmed, 
nor  farther  removed  from  the  possibility  of  all  plxusible 
Vol.  II.  Q  q  q 


Tbe   {ncinapfe  of  this  bill   once    eauhbsbtd^ 
sccsihnF  imi  die  other  public  compuucs  of  the 
AiiiytiiM  :     WhK  aeuaii)!   had  die  bank    of  FrgHad  i 
Whas  wcnrxcr  had  die  aaiinml  creditors,  or  the  pdbfic 
LUiwiJuaoa  :  <sv  nwdrrd?  what  assurance  could  we  h»t 
tor  ctK  yeat  chartBi  iCKlf^  the   foundation  of  aH  ov 
prtTitc^ea^  and.  aQ.  oar  libciticai     The  power  hidrrd  wai 
precenaed  to  be  creaaed  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  thepro- 
jitemrs :  but^  in  caae  of  die  grossest  abuse  of  trust,  lo 
woua  was  the  appeal :    To  the  proprietors  ?   No  ;  but  ts 
tBA  tttB      ^  tnaiurity^  ut  either  bouse  of  parliament,  which  the  BMXt 
•  *"■  "'J    arrreilini^  minister  could  not  fail  to  secure  with  the  patroa- 
.M«v.»-     Ji^  Jt  jotmt  two  millions  sterling  given  by  this  IhIL    Boc 
iTr^Tii^  ^'^  pruposition  was  still  more  objectionable  in   anqi^ 
uiBinn>   w^iy.  It  waa  cakolaced  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  aim- 
accr  CO  an  enormous  and  alarmiog  degree*      Seven  oooi- 
mi^sumers  cfKTsen  ostensibly  by  parliament,  but  rcallf'  by 
;aaBuniacration«  were  to  involve  in  the  vortex  of  their  autho- 
rcv  the    whole  treasure  of  India.     These    poured  fordi 
kks  ju  irrescsdble  tcvrcnt  upon  this  country,  would  sweqi 
«way  our  Liberaes  and  all  we  could  call  our  own. 
■>  Hr.  >i2*  IX^2»A5  argued,  that  the  immediate  tendency  of 

^^^"^'^  JK*  Jiii  wa;»  M  £ir  from  being  to  increase  the  influence  of 
UK  ^*fv«VQ^  d&u  tc  must  inevitably  overbear  its  power:  it 
«:«x.t£oi  X  ojurth  estate,  which  would  overturn  the  balance 
yH  JUS  chn:i:  cHCihii-died  by  the  constitution.  The  opposen 
^M  toe  Oil!  pmccevied  to  attack  its  author's  motives*  Mr. 
Fox  wus  .1  man  of  the  most  splendid  ability,  the  most 
tucrcpiU  JoJ  djring  spirit,  and  unbounded  ambition.  He 
pr^tcs:K\l  him;Klf  a  party  man,  and  it  was  a  leading  article 
m  hi«  politkal  creed,  that  Britain  ought  to  be  governed  by 
A  parcy  ;  to  perpetuate  such  a  government  was  the  design 
ul  the  present  scheme.  This  bill  exhibited  all  the  most 
prominent  features  of  its  author's  character  and  sentiments : 
••^K'  its  cod  was  perpetual  dictatorship  to  himself;  the  projected 

>^  K*3^  means  were  the  whole  influence  of  India  possessed  and 
*.ib  ^vk<  exercised  by  the  members  and  agents  of  a  party  which 
AM.  Xu'  wete  totally  at  his  devotion.  The  motives  of  the  coalition 
•'^^'l^  w^re  before  easily  divined;  new  success  encouraged  them 
to  unfold  their  intentions,  and  their  designs  became  fullv 
maniii^&ted.    To  force  his  way  to  the  supreme  direcdon  of 
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those  statesmen   whom    he   had   uniformly  professed  to     CHAP. 
reprobate ;  he  headed  them  in  censuring  that  peace,  which,  ^^^-^^r^^^ 
in  less  trying  circumstances,  he  uniformly  professed  to      1^3^ 
recommend :  and  thus  found  an  opportunity  of  attaining  the 
power  which  he  through  that  coalition  sought.     His  views 
extending  as  he  advanced,  he  now  proposed  to  make  his 
power  perpetual  and  uncontrolable.    Such  was  the  opinion 
which    Messrs*  Dundas   and  Pitt,  and  their  supporters, 
delivered  concerning  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill. 

The  combined  force  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  ^JJ*^*" 
poetry,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Burke  in  supporting  this  tpeeehoD 
grand  project  of  his  friend.    A  considerable  portion  of  his  ^^ISSui^ 
own  reasoning  was  exerted  to  controvert  the  arguments  <)fchwiei> 
druwn  from  the  annihilation  of  the  company's  charter  :  he  *  "*""* 
admitted,  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  corporation  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  king  and- 
parliament ;  that  the  company  had  bought  it,  and  honestly 
paid  for  it ;  and  that  they  had  every  right  to  it  which  such 
a  sanction  and  such  a  purchase  could  convey*     Having 
granted  this  position  to  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  he  main- 
tained, that  notwithstanding  that  sanction  and  purchase, 
the  proposed  change  ought  to  take  place.     He  proceeded 
on  the  great  and  broad  grounds  of  ethics,  arguing  that  no 

•SPECIAL  COVENANT,  HOWEVER  SANCTIONED,  CAN  AUTHO- 
RIZE   A     VIOLATION   OF    THE    LAWS    OT    MORALITY;    if  a 

covenant  operate  to  the  misery  of  mankind,  to  oppression 
and  injustice,  the  general  obligation  to  prevent  wickedness 
is  antecedent  and  superior  to  any  special  obligation  to  per^ 
form  a  covenant :  parliament  had  sold  all  they  had  a  right  .,.! 

to  sell*— an  exclusive  privilege  to  trade ;  but  not  a  privilege  '  ■ 
to  rob  and  oppress ;  and  if  what  they  disposed  of  for  this 
puqjoses  of  commerce  was  made  the  instrument  of  oppres-* 
sion  and  pillage,  it  was  their  duty,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
conduct  and  happiness  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence  and  control,  to  prevent  so  pernicious  an  opera- 
tion. After  laying  down  this  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
he  proceeded  to  argue,  that  there  had  been,  and  were,  the 
most  fla^ant  acts  of  oppression  in  India,  by  the  servants 
of  the  company;  that  the  whole  system  was  oppressive 
from  the  beginning  of  the  acquisition  of  territorial  posses- 
sions :  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  principal  instanced  of 
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CHAP,   his  majesty's  government,  Mr.  Fox  had  coalesced  with 
'    rapine,  violence,  and  tyranny,  which  were  attributed  to  the 


I7S3.  £ng^ish ;  and  dwelt  with  superior  energy  and  pathos  on 
AnigHtioni  those  acts  of  which  he  alleged  Mr*  Hastings  to  be  guilty* 
hastiogs.  '  No  one  undertook  to  deny,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that 
charters  or  any  covenants  contravening  the  principles  of 
morality,  and  bringing  misery  on  mankind,  ought  to  be 
annulled;  but  the  allegation  was  denied  respecting  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  company.  Tbe  bili^  it  was 
affirmed,  proposed  confiscation  without  PROor  or 
PetitioMof  DBLiNQUENCT.  The  proprietors  and  directors  petitioned 
tijBlndia  ijjg  house  that  their  securities  and  property  might  not  he 
forfeited  without  evidence  of  criminality.  They  desired, 
that,  before  the  house  passed  a  bill  which  would  act  aa  a 
condemnation,  they  should  prove  the  guilt.  One  reason 
adduced  by  Mr.  Fox  for  the  proscription  of  their  rights 
was,  that  they  had  mismanaged  their  own  aflbirB,  and  were 
insolvent;  they  denied  the  alleged  bankruptcy,  and  offered 
to  prove  by  a  statement  of  their  demands  and  efiecta,  that 
though  somewhat  embarrassed,  their  assets  far  exceeded 
thetr  debts ;  and  prayed  their  situation  might  be  fully  in* 
Spected  before  a  bill,  proceeding  on  an  assumption  of  their 
bein^  bankrupts,  should  be  passed.     Let  not«  they  said, 

A  PAELIAMENTART  DOCKET  BE  STRUCK  WITHOUT  GIVING 
IIS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  OE  CONVINCING  EqUITT  THAT  WE 
CAif  PAT    EVERY    CREDITOR    TWENTY    SH1LWNG«    IN  THE 

POUND*  The  remonstrating  entreaties  of  the  company,'  and 
The  iHit  all  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  unavail- 
KmrooM  i°8^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  December,  the  bill  passed  the  house  by 
by  »  ^reit  ||||e  lavge  majority  of  two  hundred  and  eight  to  one  hun- 
w"<>^"^>-     j^gjj  ^^^  j^Q^y     jj,^  ^gj^^  Jay  Mr.  Fox,  attended  by  a 

gfptut  mimber  of  members,  presented  the  bill  at  the  bar 
oi  the  house  of  lords.  When  it  came  to  the  peers,  it  met, 
if  not  with  an  abler  opposition,  with  a  much  more  nuroe* 

y  In  the  cloiung  ilehnte  on  this  hill  in  the  houie  of  commons,  Mr.  Flood,  a 
very  eminent  onaor  in  the  Insh  paiiiiunciit,  lately  chofen  a  member  for  Win* 
phester,  firat  apoke  in  tbe  HritiiJi  parUament«  fimphatio  in  his  dehver}»  both 
pom  pout  and  tt^hemuut  in  hiK  nianncr^hc  appeared  rather  t/n  demand  than  to  ao* 
{ieit  the  attention  of  the  house.   Such  a  mode  of  eloeutioci,  however  valuable  the 


•tj-ong  ...  .... 

ncnt*s  nrgnmciitB,  silcDccd  the  oratory'  df  Mr.  Flood  m  the  British  houK  of 
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rous  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  assembly.  Great  CHAP, 
force  of  eloquence  and  reasoning  were  exerted  on  both  -J-^^.^. 
fides ;  rarely  indeed  was  there  a  fuller  attendance,  and  17^ 
perhaps  never  did  a  greater  assemblage  of  ability  display 
itself  in  our  house  of  lords,  than  on  so  momentous  a  ques- 
tion, that  engaged,  on  the  one  side,  an  able  body  of  peers 
headed  by  lord  Thurlow  and  lord  Camden  ;  on  the  other 
a  no  less  able  body,  headed  by  lord  Loughborough  and 
lord  Mansfield.  In  the  house  of  commons,  however,  tht 
arguments  on  both  sides  had  been  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  little  novelty  appropriate  to  the  question  could  be 
brought  forward  even  by  such  powers  of  genius.  Lord 
Thurlow  spoke  to  the  attack  on  Hastings,  which  had  been 
repeated  in  the  house  of  peers.  If  (said  he)  he  be  a  depo- 
pulator  of  provinces,  if  he  be  a  plunderer,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  human  race,  let  his  crimes  be  dragged  into  the  light 
of  day,  and  let  him  be  punished,  but  not  condemned  with* 
out  a  trial.*  Meanwhile,  the  bill  had  begun  to  produce  a 
considerable   alarm   in   the  country.     Other  bodies  now  Other  oor- 

r  ••  •  •     poratc  bo- 

followed  the  example  of  the  East  India  company,  in  peti-  dies  peti- 
tioning against  a  measure  which  they  considered  as  an  Jhc  vSu™* 
atrocious  violation  of  private  property.     In  the  house  of  t>on®*'» 
peers  the  opponents  of  the  bill  proposed  to  defer  its  con- 
sideration for  several  days,  until  they  should  have  time  to 
receive  more  adequate  information;  its  supporters  were 
very  urgent  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  scheme ;  but, 
the  former  prevailing,  it  was  deferred.     The  bill  was  now 
become  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  public ;  the  majority  of 

%  Mr.  Haftingf  (he  said)  wtt  nne  of  the  most  Tenerable  ehanictenthat  thia 
country  hnd  produced  :  he  iiad  served  the  Kast  India  ooiupanv  for  thirty  -three 
years,  and  twelve  years  ns  |ii*efiidcnt  at  Rene:\l.  He  possessed  a  most  extenrive 
knowledge  of  the  languaart-s,  the  manners,  tlie  polities,  and  the  revenues  of  in- 
dostan.  tic  whs  a  mail  wiin8'*  intcj^ritv,  honour,  firmness  of  mind,  and  pci'se* 
rerance,  had  encountered  diffieuttics  that  would  have  suhdued  the  s))irit  of  aer 
other  man,  and  had  surmounted  ever>  obstacle ;  no  impediment,  no  opi>ositiont 
could  have  been  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  commission,  ^\hich  seemed  to 
have  been  sent  out  for  the  ex]>n>iui  purpose  of  thw«>rting:  and  opposing  all  his 
mrasures.  When  he  consirlcred  the  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued,  the  factious 
and  personal  spiiit  by  which  these  men  had  been  animated  from  the  hour  of  their 
landing,  he  sincerely  wislieti  they  had  died  before  they  liad  set  foot  in  India. 
But  Mr.  Hastin:*B  had  been  able  to  overcome  so  arduous  a  triulf  and  such  was  the 
vigour  of  our  g«'vcrnment  in  Bengal ;  such  were  the  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and  such  the  economical  arrangements 
formed  bv  the  civil  and  military  departments,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be 
in  the  |)Ower  of  the  folly  and  ignoratee  of  the  most  lavourite  clerks  Mr.  Fox*8 
directors  couM  tend  out,  to  throw  BcDg-.d  into  confusion  in  the  term  that  was 
assigned  for  the  duration  of  his  bill.        8ee  Parliamentary  Debates,  I3ee.  1785. 
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CHAr.  the  house  of  peers  exhibited  the  sentiment  of  a  much 
^^^^^^^  greater  proportion  of  a  majority  of  the  nation.  The  people 
178S.  appeared  to  have  adopted  a  totally  different  opinion  from 
Thcbiiibc-  the  house  of  commons/  The  motion  for  a  second  reading 
noxious  to  took  place  on  the  15th,  and  the  house  being  adjourned  to 
thepabho;  ^^^  17th,  the  question  was  put  for  the  commitment^  and 
b  '^^^^^^^  carried  against  the  minister  by  a  majority  of  ninety  five  to 
l9rd».  seventy- six  ;  and  thus  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  bill, 
after  passing  the  house  of  commons^  was  rejected  by  the 
iiwiOTcdby  J^^^s.  The  conduct  of  the  peers  which,  in  voting  contrary 
ministers    to  the  house  of   commons,  concurred  with  the  popular 

for  the  PC-         .  i    t_        i  •••».•• 

jeetion  of    voice,  was  represented  by  the  mmistenal  party  as  arising 
^^***"*      not    from    conviction,    but    an    extrinsic  influence.     Hit 
majesty,  on   investigating  the  nature,  tendency,  and  pro- 
bable cbnsequences  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,  was 
.j,^glj.|j^i_  understood  to  be  inimical  to  its  adoption.      It  was  con- 
lepe*!  to  be  ceivcd,  that  the  more  our  king  reflected  on  the  subject,  he 
«bie  to  his  was    the    more    deeply  impressed  with  the   mischievous 
»««««iy'      effects  of  the  scheme  in  question,  that  he  thought  it  would 
overturn  the  balance  of  the  constitution  ;   and  that  under 
such  an  impression,  he  very  freely  delivered  his  sentiments 
to  counsellors  whom  he   did  not  think  members  of  the 
Rennted     coalition  Confederacy.     Among  those   who    enjoyed  the 
.inteife-       greatest  degree  of  the  royal  confidence  was  earl  Temple,  a 
loM  nobleman  of  considerable  talents,  high  character,  and  an 

Tompie,  ample  fortune  -;  totally  unconnected  with  any  party  junto, 
and  thereby  not  only  capable,  but  most  probably  disposed, 
to  give  the  best  advice.  A  report  prevailed,  that  in  a 
private  conference  with  his  majesty,  this  nobleman,  with 
the  candour  and  honesty  of  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
counsellor,  had  delivered  his  sentiments  to  the  king ;  and 
that  they  coincided  with  those  which  the  illustrious  person- 
age himself  entertained.  The  report  farther  added,  that 
the  opinion  of  his  majesty  having  been  communicated  to 
various  peers,  had  influenced  their  votes.  The  clamour 
against  such  advisers  was  revived  by  ministry  ;  and  it  was 
asserted  that,  but  for  these,  a  majority  in  the  lords  would 

•tk  See  a  pcrkw]ical  paper  of  hSo«c  times.  riitille«1  the  I'oHlical  Hei-ald,  whkh 
wras  «clited  by  the  ele^nt  pen  of  tioduin,  hni  siippr>i^efl  hy  the  abler  pen  of  t»il- 
bert  Mewart,  and  frc<|«enl(v  inTigni-ale^  b>  the  tiiuscnhnc  slrer.gth  of  •Winiam 
'ihomaon. 
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harfs  forwarded  the  bill  proportioDate  to  that  which  had    chap. 

xxxr 
carried  it  through  the  house  of  commons.     This  rumour  ^^^y^^. 

respecting  the  interference   of  the  sovereign,   was  never      ^^ 
authenticated ;  it  however  was  believed  by  the  supporters 
of  the  bill,  and  deemed  the  means  of  its  rejection.     The 
reports  were  considered  by  the  coalition  party  of  so  great 
importances,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  several  resolutions. 
On  the  17th  of  December,  the  coalition  speakers  expatiated  " 'J^'^ 
on  secret  influence,  which,  according  to  their  assumption,**  hoiue  of 
still  existed.    Mr.  William  Baker  made  a  motion,  seconded  ®<^""»<*»', 
)t>y  lord  Maitland,  importing,  that  it  was  now  necessary  to 
declare,  that  to  mention  any  opinion,  or  pretended  opinion 
of  the  king,  upon  any  bill  or  other  proceeding  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  votes  of 
the  members,  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country.     Mr.  Pitt  argued  on  the  impropriety  of  a 
fegislative  assembly   proceeding   on  unauthenticated   ru- 
mours ;  that  monster,  public  report,  was  daily  fabricating  a 
thousand  absurdities  and  improbabilities  ;  and  it  was  the 
greatest  sarcasm  upon  every  thing  serious  and  respectable 
to  suffer  her  to  intrude  on  the  national  business,  and  for 
the  house  to  follow  her  through  all  her  shapes  and  extrava- 
gancies.    He  was  asked,  how  ministers  were  to  act  when 
circumvented,  as  they  complained  of  having  been,  by  secret 
influence,  and  when  the  royal  opinion  was  inimical  to  their 
measures  ?  In  his  judgment,  their  dut/,  in  a  situation  thus 
dishonourable  and  inefficient,  was  obvious  and  indispen*- 
sable  i   The   moment  they  could   not    answer   for   their 
measures,  let  them  retire  :  the  servants  of  the  crown  were 
worse  than  useless  whenever  they  were  without  responsi- 
bility.    Mr.  Fox  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  present 
resolutions  were  necessary  to  mark  the  independence  of  par- 
liament; and  to  decide  whether  it  was  to  be  governed  by 
the  wisdom  and  free   choice   of  its  membera,  or  by  the 
dictates  of  the  crown.     Taking  for  granted  the  existence, 
of  secret  influence,  he  exercised    his  eloquence  in  des- 

b  AuthcDtie  and  impartial  hutonr  must  oonsidec  the  aaaertloa  coDceniitig 
secret  influence,  «<)  m  aasarirption,  brcati^'*  thu  atlogatJou  whs  neither  a<ltDit\e4 
«or  pr«ve4. 
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CHAP,  cribiiiff  the  evils  which   it  would   produce*     We   we 
^—"^    (he  »sud)  robbed  of  our  rights,  with  a  menace  of  imine- 
1^1^      diate  destruction   before   our  face:   from  this   moment 
farewell  to  every  independent  measure*     Whenever  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  private   property^ 
or  the  still  more  sacred  privileges  of  personal  safety,  are 
vindicated  by  the  house,  the  hopes  of  the  public,  anxious, 
eager,  and  pamting  for  the  issue,  are  to  be  whispered  away, 
and  dispersed  to  every  wind  of  heaven,  by  the  breath  of 
secret  influence.   A  parliament  thus  fettered  and  controled, 
instead  of  limiting,  extends  beyond  all  limit  and  precedent 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  has  no  longer  any  use 
but  to  register  the  degrees  of  despotism,  and  the  arbitrary 
mandates  of  a  favourite.     Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Fox, 
Ae  constitution  of  £ngland  was  to  become  despotieal,  if 
the  house  of  commons  did  not  reprobate  a  secret  influence 
which  rumour^  only  alleged  to  exist.     A  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  to  eighty  voted  for  the  resolution* 
Thb  conduct  of  his  majesty  evidently  demonstrated 
that  he  was  not  only  extremely  averse  to  the  £ast  India 
bill,  but  highly  displeased  with  its  author.     On  the  16th 
of  December,  at  twelve  at  night,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
two  secretaries  of  state,  intimating  that  his  majesty  had 
no  farther  occasion  for  their  services,  and  directing  that 
the  seals  of  office  should  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  under 
secretaries,  as  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagreeable. 
Mmteten    £arly   the   next   morning  letters   of  dismission,   signed 
•re^  ismis-  rji^mpi^^  were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Immediately  the  places  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  were  conferred  on  Mr.  Wil* 
liam  Pitt ;  lord  Temple  received  the  seals  as  secretary  of 
state ;  and  earl  Gower  was  appointed  lonLpresident  of  die 
council.     On  the  22d  lord  Temple  resigned  the  seals  of 
bis  office,  and  they  were  delivered  to  lord  Sidney,  as  secre« 
tkry  of  state  for  the  home  department ;  and  to  the  marquis 
of  Carmarthen  for  the  foreign.  Lord  Thurlow  was  appoint- 
ed high  chancellor  of  Britain ;  the  duke  of  Rudand,  lord 

e  The  repttrt  wm,  that  a  oireular  eard,  mippossil  to  have  been  vritten  W 
lord  Temple,  had  been  trausmitted  to  various  peen,  purporting  his  majettjra 
disapprobatioiL  of  Mr.  Fon's  bill,  as  tubTenive  of  the  power  anadignltj  of  the. 
erovn. 
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privy  seal ;  lord  viscount  Howe,  first  lord  of  the  admiral-    CHAP. 
ty ;    and   the   duke   of  Richmond,  master  general  of  the  ^^^i^^J. 
ordnance ;   Mr.   William  Grenville,  and  lord  Mulgrave,      j-^^^ 
succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  the  pay-office;  and   Mr.  Henry 
Dundas  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy. 

Thus  terminated  the  coalition  administration,  owing  character 
its  downfal  to  Mr-  Fox's   East  India  bill.      In  whatever  ?f  *?**•„   . 
light  we  View  this  celebrated  measure,  we  must  allow  it  to  India  bill : 
be  the  effort  of  an  expanded  and  towering  genius.    Whe-  whether 
ther  the  object  was  beneficial  or  injurious,  the  means  were  J^'^^Jng'^^jc. 
great,  comprehensive,  and  efficacious.    If,  with  its  framer  cisive  and 
and  supporters,  we  consider  the   East  India  company  as  ^ 
guilty  of  the  grossest  misconduct  in  the  administration  of 
their  affairs ;  as   having  brought  themselves  to  a  state  of 
insolvency,  and  thus  rendering  it  necessary  for  their  prin* 
cipal   creditor  to  interfere  for  his  own  security,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  utterly  ruining  themselves,  the  plan 
was  efficient :  the   company  could  no  longer   mismanage 
their  affairs,  fur  Mr.  Fox  left  them  none  to  administer. 
What  the  author  said  of  the  whole  bill,  applies  to  it  with 
great  truth:  it  was  no  half  measurii:.   If  the  territorial  thoroughly 
concerns  of  the  company  had  been  so  madly,  wickedly,  ft|"jn,]|    ^" 
and  destructively  administered  by  the  company's  weakness  ^vhcthec 

J  •  I     1  •  r   •  i_  gowlor 

and  corruption,  and  the  vices  ot  its  servants,  the  powers  bad: 
proposed  by   Mr.   Fox  to  be  conferred  upon  his  seven 
friends,  rendering  them  sole,  supreme,  and  complete  direc- 
tors of  British  India,  were  ilioroughly  adequate  to  every 
purpose  of  correction  of  misconduct,  prevention  of  abuses, 
and  punishment  of  malversation ;  his  provisions  for  the 
zemindars  tended  most  effectually  to  give  to  those  land- 
holders the  security  of  British  subjects.     The  opponents 
of  the  bill,  while  they  reprobated  its  tendency  and  design, 
fully  admitted  that  extraordinary  exertions  of  genius  had 
been  employed  in  adapting  it  to  its  end.     Considering  it  fitted  rose^ 
as  intended  to  make  its  seven  executors  lords  of  so  great  ^^  contu 
a  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  its  inventor  imperial  "^anoe  lu 

nowcr 

master  of  the  whole,  they  allowed,  that  in  its  general  prin-  however 
ciple,  and  in  its  particular  provisions,  relations,  and  depen-  I^iSS^*^^ 
dencies,  it  was  most  skilfully,  ingeniously,  and  completely  u^. 
fitted  to  establish  in  these  realm<t,  the  government  of  an 
Vol.   IT.  U  r  v 
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CHAP,    oligarchieal  confederacy,  headed  by  Charles  James  Fox. 

Ji\*^  Impirtial  history,  without  entirely  adopting  the  opinioo  of 
1783.      cither  party,  must  see  and  exhibit  in  this  plan  a  most  for- 
cible efficacy,  that  might  operate  in  two  ways  :  on  the  one 
hand,  as  its  supporters  asserted,  it  was  thoroughly  calcu- 
lated for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  as  had 
been  recently  prevalent :    and  on  the  other,  it  was  no  less 
obviously  and  directly  fitted  to  confer  on  Mr«  Fox  and  his 
connexions,  a  power  new  in  the   British  constitution,  far 
surpassing  that  which  had  before  belonged  to  any  body  or 
estate  under  our  polity,  and  without  that  control  on  whicii 
has  depended,  and  depends,  the  integrity  and  tf&cacy  of 
our  several  establishments  and  our  political  system.    Con- 
cerning Mr.  Fox's  motives,  the  historian,  like  every  other 
observer  of  human  conduct,  will  infer  intention  according 
to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  measure,  compared  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  character  of  the  agent 
Examining  the  scheme,  knowing  that  the  ambition  most 
frequently  prevalent  in  great  minds  occupied  no  inconsi- 
derable share  of  Mr.  Fox^s  heart,  and  perceiving  the  bill 
so  well  framed  to  gratify  that  passion,  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  assign  the  love  of  power  as  one  of  the  motives.   AwaK, 
however,  that  an  Inventor,  ardent  in  the  promotion  of  a 
scheme   which  has  occupied  his  affections  and  faculties, 
and  engaged  in  contemplating  its  direct  and  immediate- 
adaptation  to  proposed  ends,  may  overlook  more  indircc: 
operations,  or  more  distant  consequences ;  he  may  conclude, 
that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  view,  in  their  whole  extent  and  force, 
the  effects  which,  unless  arrested  in  its  course,  the  project 
might  have  produced.    'I'he  most  probable  account  which 
impartial  candour  can  present  concerning  this  important 
subject  of  history,  appears  to  be  the  following :   jNIr.  Fox 
had  acceded  to  the  whig  doctrine  of  governing  this  coun- 
try by  an  aristocratical  confederacy.  Conscious  of  his  own 
extraordinary  talents,  and  desirous  of  that  power  which 
would  have  employed  and  displayed  them,  he  expected 
and  sought  to  be  leader  of  an  administration  which  shouli 
be  supported  by  such  a  combination.     The  sovereign  he 
well  knew  was  averse  to  a  party  government.      The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  war  having  rendered  the  ministry  of  lord 
North  very  unpopular.,  the  whig  combination  came  intft 
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power.  Finding,  in  the  promotion  of  lord  Shelbumc,  a  chap. 
deviation  from  the  plans  which  the  whiga  bad  delineated,  s^^^^^*^/ 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  resigned.  Their  own  combination  1783. 
not  being  sufficient  to  secure  them  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  the  whig  party  joined  another,  before  hostile ;  and 
from  their  combined  powers,  forced  the  practical  adoption 
of  their  maxim  of  ruling  by  a  confederacy.  Aware  of  the 
disagreeableness  of  such  a  ministry  to  him  in  whom  the 
constitution  vested  the  choice  of  executive  servants,  and 
naturally  apprehending  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  exert  his  own  free  choice,  Mr.  Fox,  in 
framing  his  bill,  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  the  probability  of  such  an  event.  The  permanence 
of  Mr.  Fox's  connexion  in  administration,  would  evidently 
be  a  morally  certain  effect  of  his  bill ;  and,  therefore,  may 
fairly  be  assigned  as  one  of  its  principal  objects.  Mr.  Ooteif 
Fox's  opponents  illustrated  their  conceptions  of  his  scheme,  5£"i^-. 
by  comparing  him  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  Julius  Csesar,  Cati- 
line, and  other  celebrated  projectors  of  usurpation.  But 
an  attentive  consideration  of  his  character,  dispositions, 
and  habits,  and,  above  all,  his  uniform  conduct,  by  no 
means  justifies  the  charge  of  solitary  ambition.  Social  in 
private  life,  Mr.  Fox  has  always  courted  association  in 
politics ;  ambitious  of  sway,  he  has  sought  not  only  to  ac- 
quire it  by,  but  to  enjoy  it  with,  a  party.  Besides,  had  he- 
been  ever  so  desirous  of  the  solitary  dominion  of  protector 
or  dictator,  he  must  have  known,  that  in  Britain  he  never 
could  have  attained  so  uncontrolled  a  power.  His  saga- 
city would  not  have  suffered  his  designs  so  very  far  to 
outgo  every  probability  of  success.  Confining  the  proposed 
schemes  of  this  great  man  somewhat  near  the  bounds  of 
probable  execution,  the  historian  may  fairly  venture  to 
affirm,  that  he  intended,  by  his  India  bill,  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  power  to  himself,  his  "whig  confederacy^ 
and  their  new  allies :  and  that  the  whole  series  of  his 
conduct  was  a  practical  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  ^^  Thoughts  on  the  Discontents,'^ 
exhibiting  all  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  depth  of  phi- 
llMophy,  to  minister  to  party  politics,  and  applying 
the  energies  of  his  genius,  the  stores  of  his  wisdom, 
and  the  fascination  of  his  fancy,  tQ  show  that  Britain^ 
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^HAP,    disregarding  the  choice  of  the  king,  or  the  taleats  of  the 
^.    ^  subject^  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  whig  a68oci«ti(w«     On 
1783.      ^^  whole  it  is   evident,  that  one  of  the  chief  olgects  of 
Impwiiai    the  coalition  was^  to  establish  thb   united  parties  in  the 

estiinMM  of  -  ■ 

this  poiiu-  management  of  government*     It  is  no  less  manifest,  that 
cteiMheme.  ^^  East  India  bill  both  tended,  and  wa^  designed  to  se- 
cure  to  the  confederacy  the  continuance  of  power.     So 
far  impartial  history  must  concur  with  the  opponents  of 
the  illustrious  Fox*     But  the  reascmableness  of  the  cen- 
aure^  and  even   obloquy   which  he  thereby  incurred,  is 
much  more  questionable.     That  Mr.  Fox  loved  power  is 
very  obvious,  and  abstractly  neither  deserving  of  praise  nor 
censure.    There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  not  the  minister 
of  the  king^s  predilection  and  personal  choice.     The  ap- 
pointment of  his  executive  servants  is  certainly  by  the 
C(Mistttution  vested  in  his  majesty  ;  but  various  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  £ngland,  in  which  it  was  not 
only  requisite,  but  necessary,,  for  the  king,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  prerog^ive,  to  sacrifice  private  prepossessions  to 
general  good :  such  an  event  has  happened,  and  always 
may  happen  under  a  free  constitution,  of  which  the  object 
IS  the  welfare  of  the  community*     The  court  doctrine  at 
this  time,  that  Mr.   Fox  and  his  adherents  merited  the 
severest  reprobation^  because  they  wished  to  administer 
the  government  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  king,  is 
by  no  means  obviously  true*     The    unbiassed  historian 
must  GODsider  the  question  on  the  broad  grounds  of  expe- 
diency. Had  or  had  not  Charles  James  Fox,  in  his  par- 
liamentary and  executorial  conduct,  shown  such  intellec- 
tuid  taknts,  such  force,  energy,  and  decision  of  mind,  as 
would   have   rendered   him   a   momentous  accession  to 
the  counsels  of  the  nation^  when  the.  state  of  afiairs  re- 
quired the  exertion  of  the  greatest  abilities  which  it  con- 
tained.    Those  who  thought  that  he  had  manifested  such 
talents  and   qualities,  were,  by  patriotic  duty,  bound  to 
support  the  continuance,  or  attempt  the  restoration  of  his 
power*     Mr.  Fox,  though  not  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
was  an  old  senator :  for  ten  years  his  wisdom,  viewing 
situation  and  conduct,  had  predicted  events  and  resulta 
vith  an  accuracy  almost  prophetic.     His  lessons    as   a 
statesman,  he  had  received  from  moral  and  political  sci- 
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ence,  thorough  conversancv  with  the  British  constitution,    CHAP, 
government,  and  interests,  impressed  more  forcibly  on  his 
mind  by  practical  contemplation  of  the  errors  of  systems,      j^g^^ 
the  insufRciency  of  plans,  and  the  imbecility  of  execution, 
followed  to   their  fatal  effects.      For   onhj   eleven    montha 
and  a  quarter^  in  two  cabinets,   had   he  been  minister. 
With  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  he,   in    feur  months, 
had   paciBed  and   enfranchised  the  discontented  and  op- 
pressed Irish ;   he  had  prepared   for  terminating  a    ruin- 
ous war  ;  and  had  promoted  retrenchment  of  the  expendi- 
ture, which  was  so  burdensome  to  the   nation.      In  the 
coalition  ministry,  he  had  persevered  in  promoting  econo- 
mical regulations,  which  were  so  much  wanted  i  and  had 
begun  successfully  to  move  stagnant  commerce.     His  In- 
dia bill,  even  if  admitted  to   be  wrong  in  its   object  and 
principle,  yet  was  certainly  grand,  comprehensive,  and  effi- 
cient.     If  there  was  error,  it  arose,  not  from  the  defect  of 
weakness,   but   the  excess   of  strength.      It   displayed  a 
range  of  survey,  a  fertility  and  force  of  invention,  a  bald- 
ness and  decision  of  plan,  an  openness  and  directness  of 
execution,  that   stamped  its  author  as  a  man  of  sublime 
genius,  who  fearlessly  unfolded  and  published  his  concep- 
tions.    The  impartial  narrator^  using  the  best  of  his  judg^ 
ment,  must  disapprove  of  the  infringement  of  charters,^  at 
Jeast  till  proof  was  established  that  their  objects  had  been 
violated,  or  deem  the  new  power  created  greater  than  was 
either  necessary  for  its  purpose,  or  consistent  with  the  ba- 
lance of  the  constitution  ;  but  must  acknowledge,  that  its 
territorial  operation  would  have  been  thoroughly  and  im- 
mediately efficacious.     The  perspicuity  of  the  whole,  and 
every  clause,  manifested  the   extent  and  bounds  of  the 
delegated  power,  defmed  the  mode  of  its  exercise,   and 
the  open  responsibility  under  which  the  trust  was  to  be 
discharged  ;  and  in  marking  the  line  of  duty,  showed  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  transgression ;  by  precluding 
the  probability  of  unpunished  guilt,  it  tended  to  prevent 

e  t  have  been  informed  by  a  member  of  the  party  tliftt  some  very  cmlne&t 
senators  belonging  to  it,  especially  a  gentleman  who  has  since  risen  to  be  one 
of  its  heads,  privately  advised  Mr.  Fox  to  leave  the  commercial  management  to 
the  compaiiV.  If  that  advice  had  been  followed  the  chief  ground  <»f  popular  re- 
proach w'ouid  have  been  prevented,  and  Mr.  Fo.%  might  hare  boutmued  to  be 
inioisier. 
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C1IAP.  the  recuri-ente  of  oppression ;  ascertaining  the  tenure,  and 
^T^r*  securing  the  rights  of  property,  it  would  stimulate  indus- 
1783.  ^^y^  ^"^  render  British  India  infinitely  more  productive  to 
the  proprietors  and  nation,  besides  diffusing  comfort  and 
happiness  to  the  natives,  so  long  the  objects  of 
an  iniquity  Which  was  disgraceful  to  the  British  name 
These  were  the  benefits  which  must  have  obvious- 
ly resulted  from  the  plan  of  Mn  Fox.'  The  confiscation 
of  charters  could  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  ne- 
cessity, an<l  Mr.  Pox  had  not  evinced  that  necessity,  and 
was  therefore  precipitate  and  blamable  in  proposing  to 
proceed  upon  an  assumption,  in  a  case  of  so  high  an  im* 
poitance  both  as  to  policy  and  justice.  But  his  proposi- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  subject  did  not  necessarily  imply 
unfair  intentions*  The  influence  which  must  have  ac- 
crued to  the  confederacy  might  have  been  formidable  to 
the  constitution,  hut  if  it  proved  so,  its  dangers  must  have 
nrisen  from  the  legislators,  the  guardians  of  our  polity, 
as  to  these  the  proposed  commissioners  were  to  be  amen- 
able. 'Vhe  new  influence  might  increase  ministerial  ma- 
jorities in  parliament,  but  great  means  of  such  an  aug- 
mentation must  have  arisen  from  any  plan  for  taking  the 
territorial  possessions  under  the  direction  of  the  British 
government.  His  East  India  scheme,  both  in  itself  and 
in  combination  with  his  other  acts,  and  the  series  of  his 
conduct,  displayed  those  talents  and  qualities,  which, 
when  joined,  place  the  possessor  in  the  highest  rank  of 
statesmen,  and  show  him  fully  competent  to  render  to  his 
country  the  most  momentous  services.  The  plan  itself  is 
of  a  mixed  character,  and  liable  to  many  strong  objections, 
yet  the  impartial-  examiner  will  not  easily  discover,  in  the 
whole  of  thfs  scheme,  reasons  to  convince  him,  that,  beccatse 
.  Mr,  Fox  proposed  this  plan  for  governing  Indi€i^  it  tbas  bene^ 
fictal  to  the  country  to  be  deprived  of  the  exccittorial  efforts 
of  his  transcendent  abilities.  Tlic  historian,  unconnected 
with  party,  and  considering  merely  the  will  and  power  of 
individuals  or  bodies  to  promote  the  public  good,  must  la- 
ment what  truth  compels  him  to  record,  that  a  person^ 
age  equalled  by  so  few  in  extent  of  capacity  and  force  of 
character,  in  fitness  for  Jbcnefitting  the  nation,  during  a 
political  life  of  thirty-five  years,  should  have^becn  enjoy- 
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cd  as  a  minister  by  his  country  only  once  for  three  months    chap. 
and  a  half  and  again  for  seven  months  and  three  quarters.     *  "  ' 


The  situation  of  the  empire  required  the  united  efforts  of  ^-j^^ 
the  gpreatest  political  abilities,  but  Britain  was  not  destined 
to  possess  the  executorial  exertions  of  both  her  mostcou- 
aummate  statesmen. 

By  the  dismissal  of  ministers  the  country  found  itself  ^}^'  iY'^- 
in  a  new  situation^  aI)out  to   be  governed  by  an   admmi-  prime 
stration,  which  a  very  powerful  majority  in  the  house  of  -JI'JJ^J^JJjj, 
commons  thwarted.  The  new  prime  minister  was  a  young  Ht>  of  the 
man  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  supported  by  no  commoiM; 
family  influence,  or  political  confederacy ;  having  no  adven-  *r*l-**''JJr,*'*'' 
titious  props  ;  resting  solely  on  his  own  ability  ;  aided  by  fiee,  hi« 
those  whose  admiration  and  confidence  his  intellcctuHl  and  \^\^^  ^^x 
moral  character  had  secured ;  without  any  means  of  extend-  character 
ing  his  influence  or   increasing  the  number  of  his  friends,  aiivcuti- 
but  those  to  be  found  in  his  own  head  and  heart.      If  tal-  ^**^*** 
entS|  integrity  and  conduct,  could  not  create  a  general  con- 
fidence and  support,   which   might  overbear  a  particular 
combination,  he  must  fall.     The   splendid   fame  of  the 
father,  it  is  true,  had  spread  an  early  lustre  round  the  son ; 
but  hereditary  glory  would  have  little  availed  against  such 
a  host,  without   similar  virtues.      Able  individuals  sup- 
ported him,  but  against  so  compact  and  strong  a  phalanx, 
little  would  have    been  their  weight,  unless  invigorated^ 
dii'ected,  and  led  by  extraordinary  talents.     The  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons  was  very  great,  and  there  was 
little   prospect  of  its   being  materially  reduced.      It  wa» 
obvious  that  no  ministry  could  be  of  long  duration,  with- 
out the  support  of  a  house  of  commons  :   it  was  readily 
perceived,  that  either  ministry  or  parliament  must  be  dis- 
solved.     The  consequences   of  a  dissolution    depended 
simply  "upon  the  prevailing  sentiment  throughout  the  nation. 
Mr.  Burke  has  remarked  that  the  house  of  commons  ought 
to  be  an  express  image  $f  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
'  people*     If  in   the  present  case  such  a  sympathy  existed 
between  representatives  and  constituents,  dissolution  could 
answer  no  purpose,  as  a  majority  friendly  to  the  coalition 
must  be  returned ;  but  Mr.  Fox's  party  appeared  not  to 
entertain  sangriine  hopes  from  such  an  appe^ttt 
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j3.iTiyo  endeavoured  to  ihe  best  of  my  judgment  to 
::r:rii  :hc  :'?ciiuct  ot   Mr-  Fos  and  his  supporters  as  it 
■^..5.     cur.  ;:  :«  acT'.^jan-,  or  order  to  show  the  conntriuon 
>E   I*    :::;.  :o  exhicic  ihc:  impression  which  it  had  made  on 
:ac  ii-rrr.-  d"  -Jic  pc-rplt;  :  ai  taut  imprcssioo,  much  more 
:::-^  -Jir  ->  .*  -ccrra  cr  their  r^'^Hcy,  produced  their  prnna- 
ica:  .-x:._*. -n  rrroi   the:  cour.cils  of  their  soven'ign.     A 
;':ix:rre:i;as.v-    :;ccn»phir,   nho  should   view   the  whole 
.  .nuUvt  inii  o'Tjricccr  of  Fox,   estimate  excellence  and 
-=£«...  j^'j.  *w:*c    aa  ixMpartial   balance,   after   allowing 
-roiiiTiis  :c  rs3ic'i,  must  unqutstionably  perceive  that  there 
-moiniu  ia  :XTi-::5e  sur^^lus  of  subject  for  transcendent 
.vi:::.."^^cr:.      3^:  rsirhjps  there  never  was  an  eminent  man 
.  rose  icrocs  jsd  character,  viewed  in  partial  and  detach- 
.:    lic^rs.  jv^li  l-jd  an  observer  to  grosser  misconception 
.   ::^i;  ^^i-i.-.      Both  his  private  and  public  life  were  of  a 
r.  \. .;  rrac-.t.     The  most  sublime  genius,  the  most  sim- 
•lii'.  :kc  ■i-'^o  profound  wisdom,  did  not  preclude  the  indul- 
cTC-'  A  rprpensiiics,  and  the  recurrence  of  acts,    diame- 
•rL.i.'v  ;i.TCSite  to  reaion  and  sound  judgment.      Ardent 
•ciiLvi'ic--..v  iirsJ  patriotism  did  not  prevent  the  encourjge- 
iic'ic.  :".  >or".i  prcctptand  example,  of  practices  and  habits 
v  :    .*  :*  t.^  ihc  individual,  and,   according   to  the  extent 
•i   ::v..r  .:'.  i.i.nco,  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.    Just 
::-v'.  !*onci::\ijIo  himself,  his  amusements  and  relaxations 
•r-   t^-.'uJ  vic',s  te:^ding  to  render  their  votaries  unjir^t  and 
.  .:?!" one ur■.i■-^v.^      in  ever\-  part  of  his  conduct,    Mr.  Fox 
•  .!>   c\'..-::r.viy  o:Kr.  ;   it  there   was   ground  of  blame,  it 
■-  ^;  -0  kivjun,  as  no  cnduavours  were  used   for  conctal- 
•V  •":.     Hiisapcrtmincnt  excellencies  could  be  apprchtnd- 
.1    •:■.:  \^'rv  v.ii;ucly  and   indistinctly,  unless  by  c-^mpara- 
■..\v.iv   lew  ;   but  IV. j   faults  were  obvious   to  the  niobt  vul- 
;ir  e\amiiK'is.    As  the  multitude  oi  all  ranks  and  denoin- 
•••ii.M's  wci\'  inci^Mnpetent  to  form  a  jiul^nKut  of  sucli  a 
iM,v\    ciuMrstl*.  ^  s  tiny   took  up   their  opinions   upon   the 
:vj*ort  .ird  .i",iii^uil\  of  others  ;   lhc:.'ic  wcr.*  lavourable  or 
uiil  ivv^jr.ii^L'  acconling  to  thv."  si:ntimenis   aiid    v.isbis  oi 
ih.-r  .Ki'.l^ors.      \\  here   hi:;  eneniii  s   wire  the  teachers  of 
i;?c  .vMjiious,  in  [>jrt:al    views  of   liis  tonduc  t,   tlu:y  r>und 
t^UusijL'  i;M*unds   of  censure  and  obhiquy.      fk"sides   the 
Icsof  bi-^  j^Jvato  lifeJ;'.'^  p.:  V.ic  conduct  uJloiJ-jd  an-.;'U 
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materials  to  advocates,  who  chose  to  assail  his  reputation*    chap. 
From  the  time  that  the  American  war,  by  the  losses  which    ^^^  ^ 
it  produced,  and  the  burdens  which  it  imposed,  brought      i^g^ 
home  to  the  experience  and  feelings  of  the  people,  became 
unpopular,   the  most  ardent  and  powerful   promoter  of 
peace  was  regarded  as  the  patriot  who  was  to  extricate  his 
country  from  impending  ruin.     His  popularity  became 
still   higher,  as  he  procured  a  vote  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  war,  and  expelled  the  obnoxious  ministers  from  the 
councils  of  the  king.   Under  the  government  of  the  whigs, 
the  people  expected  the  empire  to  recover  its  ancient  splen- 
dor, and  themselves  their  former  comforts  and  prosperity. 
The  reforming  and  improving  acts  of  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration confirmed  this  opinion.  When,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  lord  Shelburne,  Mr.  Fox  withdrew   his  abilities 
from  the  councils  of  his  country,  many  began  to  be  stag- 
gered in  their  conviction  of  his  patriotism  :  but  when  tho 
coalition  took  place,  the  gross  and  undistinguishing  multi- 
tude was  satisfied,  that  a  junction  between  two  parties  and 
two  men  formerly  so  hostile,  must  be  bad  and  mischievous 
in  itself.     Its  able  opponents  saw,  that  the  mere  junction 
was  neither  good  nor  ill,  but  that  the  justness  of  censure 
must  depend  on  the  objects  and  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
confederacy ;  yet  aware,  that  this  reasoning  was  too  refined 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude,  with  great  skill, 
dexterity,  and  effect,  they  reechoed,  ^^  the  monstrous  incon^ 
^^  sistency  of  the  coalition ;"  and  when  its  members  came 
into  administration,  impressed  great  numbers  of  the  people 
with  a  belief,  that  a  ministry  so  formed  must  be  unprinci- 
pled and  worthless,  however  able  and   powerful.     The 
receipt  tax  drawing  hourly  on  their  pockets,  though  in  so 
petty  sums,  teased  and  fretted  their  minds  already  sore* 
The  East  India  bill,  in  its  objectionable  parts,  the  infringe* 
ment  of  charters,  and  the  forcible  interference  in  the  admin- 
istration  of  a  mercantile  company's  affairs,  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  most  common  apprehensions ;  shocked 
the  ideas  of  a  trading  people,  and  suggested  probable  cases, 
which  by  obvious  analogies  could  be  brought  home  to  their 
own  feelings ;  whereas   the   benefit  that  might  accrue  to 
British  India  and  its  native  inhabitants,  much  less  attract- 
ed  their  attention,  affected  their  imaginations,  or  interest 
Vol.  II.  S  s  s 
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CHAP,  ed  their  passions.  A  plain  farmer,  manufacturer,  or 
^^^^-1^1^.  tradesman,  could  easily  conct;ive  the  hardship  of  having 
ij^  his  affairs  subjected  to  trustees  not  chosen  by  himself,  when 
he  knew  or  believed  himself  to  be  solvent,  and  competent 
to  the  administration  of  his  own  concerns ;  while  the  bene- 
fit that  might  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  were 
not  likely  to  make  a  very  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
In  Mr.  Fox's  £a8t  India  bill,  the  real  or  probable  evils, 
like  the  defects  of  his  general  character,  were  manifest  to  a 
common  understanding ;  but  its  real  or  probable  benefits^ 
like  the  excellencies  of  his  general  character^  required  com- 
prehensive views,  penetrating  sagacity,  and  great  abilities, 
to  estimate  and  appreciate.  Mr*  Fox  himself,  and  his 
supporters,  ardent  in  pursuing  their  great  scheme,  though 
they  anticipated,  and«  at  least,  with  uncommon  ingenuity 
controvened  in  parliament,^  the  principal  objections  that 
were  urged ;  yet  they  did  not  sufficiendy  regard  the  impres- 
sion made  out  of  parliament  by  these  objections,  until  it 
was  too  late.  Mr.  Fox  in  this  as  in  many  other  measures^ 
attending  to  what  was  great  and  momentous,  overlook- 
ed various  particulars  which,  though  apparently  little, 
were  really  important.  His  enlightened  mind  valuing 
the  literature  for  which  he  himself  and  many  of  his  sup- 
porters and  coadjutors  were  so  eminently  distinguished, 
and  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  press  as  a  political 
engine^  had  secured  the  ablest  contributors  to  periodical 
publications.^ 
n,,.^  But  these  efforts  of  genius  were  not  directed  to  the 

hoatlie  to  objects  wherein  assistance  was  chiefly  wanted  :  they  were 
addressed  to  scholars,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  instead 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  among  whom  an  alarm 
against  the  coalition  was  spreading  itself  so  widely.  The 
opposite  party,  with  more  dexterous  skill,  disseminated 
writings  which  simplified  arguments  or  allegations  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  multitude,  and  impressed  their  feel- 
ings. In  running  the  race  of  popularity,  the  anti-coali- 
tionists, by  skilful  direction  to  the  goal,  surpassed  the 
forcible  and  energetic  movements  of  the  coalitionists 
deviating  from    the    course.     Many  of  the  independent 

d  See  Burke's  speech  on  chartered  rights.  e  See  the  mugazxiies  and 

sewapspers  ^  ihe  time,  and  also  the  PoUtioal  Herald. 
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bnd  holders^,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  partook  of  the  chap. 
alarm,  and  tended  to  increase  it  through  the  nation ;  that  ^Ll^,^^ 
great  and  opulent  body,  the  dissenters,  were,  with  few  j^g^^ 
exceptions,  inimical  to  the  coalition,  and  this  their  princi* 
pal  scheme.  Ail  those  who  were  privately  or  domestic 
cally  dependent  on  the  king,  attached  to  his  person,  and 
desirous  of  gratifying  his  wishes  ;  all  who  by  habit,  pre- 
dilection, or  office,  were  more  connected  with  the  splendor 
of  the  court  than  the  politics  of  the  cabinet,  were  inimical 
to  a  party  which  they  conceived  or  knew  to  be  disagree- 
able to  the  sovereign.  But  the  principal  source  of  popu- 
larity to  the  anti-coalition  party,  was  the  character  of  its 
juvenile  leader,  who  was  conceived  equal  to  Mr.  Fox  him- 
self in  talents ;  known  to  be  so  much  superior  in  moral 
habits ;  free  from  the  imputation  of  vice  or  political  incon- 
sistency ;  and  presumed,  from  his  character  and  conduct, 
more  likely  to  apply  with  undeviating  constancy  to  public 
business,  and  with  more  steady  patriotism  to  seek  the 
national  good,  than  a  personage  whose  extraordinary  abil- 
ities might  be  interrupted  or  perverted  by  his  foibles  and 
propensities,  the  connexions  and  associates  which  these 
generated.  The  character  and  habits  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
much  more  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  confidence 
among  the  moneyed  men  than  those  of  his  opponent,  and  in 
his  late  defence  of  chartered  rights  he  was  regarded  as 
the  champion  of  mercantile  corporations,  which  enhanced 
his  popularity  among  individual  capitalists.  There  was  a 
dass  of  men  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  king's  friends, 
emanating,  according  to  the  whig  hypothesis,  from  the  secret 
influence  junto,  which  during  so  great  a  part  of  the  reign 
had  been  conceived  to  exist,  and  to  direct  public  and  more 
ostensible  politicians.  To  these  the  Rockingham  party, 
which  they  considered  as  a  hostile  phalanx,  was  much 
more  disagreeable  than  the  band  which  after  the  death  of 
Chatham,  was  headed  by  earls  Temple  and  Shelbume* 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  member  of  the  Temple  party,  was  much 
more  agreeable  to  these  courtiers  than  Mr*  Fox,  member 
of  the  whig  party.     He  had  not  joined  the  whig  admini- 

f  A  treatise  bv  sir  William  Pultenej,  very  vigorously  written,  was  power- 
fully efficacious  hi  impressing  od  the  public  a  detestation  of  the  plan,  and  a  drtsNl 
•f  Its  author. 
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CHAP,  stration  of  1782,  and  in  1783  had  spoken  and  voted  with 
^^^^^^  those  that  were  understood  to  occupy  the  greatest  share  of 
17M.  >^y^l  favour.  Pleasing  and  engaging  as  Mr.  Fox's  man- 
ners are,  yet  his  character  is  too  open,  and  perhaps  too 
Qnguarded,  for  the  reserve  and  caution  indispensable  at 
courts,  where  a  Mrs.  Masham  may  overturn  a  Marlbo-> 
rough.  Mr.  Pin  resembling  Fox  in  the  highest  talents 
for  the  great  politics  of  the  cabinet,  somewhat  surpassed 
him  in  the  secondary  politics  of  the  court.  Though  too 
independent  and  dignified  for  the  habitual  suppleness  of  t 
mere  instrument  of  splendor,  yet  prudent  as  well  as  able, 
he  had  the  address  and  concealment  of  a  skilful  courtiert 
To  this  statement  of  comparative  personal  virtues,  a 
retrospect  of  their  fathers,  allowing  the  just  merit  to  the 
one,  but  attributing  unproved  demerit  to  the  other,  produ- 
ced, with  the  multitude,  a  great  additional  influence  in  favour 
of  Mr*  Pitt*^  From  all  these  causes,  the  tide  of  popularity 
ran  so  high  in  favour  of  the  new  ministers,  as  to  render  an 
appeal  to  the  nation  desirable  to  them  and  hurtful  to  their 
adversaries*  But  such  a  measure  was  not  immediately  prac- 
ticable with  safety  to  the  country ;  supplies  were  urgendy 
wanted  for  the  public  service,  and  could  not  be  deferred  till 
the  meetingof  a  new  parliament.  The  majority  in  opposition 
could  refuse  the  supplies,  in  order  to  retard  dissolution. 
The  land  tax  bill  was  then  pending ;  the  26)th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  day  after  the  change  of  ministry^  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  third  reading ;  the  majority,  however,  agreed 
to  put  off  its  consideration.  On  the  22d,  the  house  sat  as 
a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation :  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Erskine  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to 
state  the  alarming  reports  of  a  speedy  dissolution  ;  men- 
tioning the  territorial  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  India 
company  as  requiring  their  immediate  attention ;  and  pray- 
ing his  majesty  to  suffer  them  to  proceed  on  the  important 
business  recommended  to  them  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne ;  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  faithful  commons, 
and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of  persons  who  might  have 

g  The  hvo  pair  of  portraits^  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke  v  ith  the  greatest  pun- 
gency ami  force  converge  this  kind  of  argument  ;  but  in  point  of  justness,  rcsero- 
ble  the  IklxiurM  of  an  firl)itrator,  who  debiting  one  side  without  allow inr iuij 
crtrdit,  and  rredi(iiif;  th*  otlier  without  charging  any  debit,  diould  publiih  the 
rcKull  as  un  a\»-ai'd  exhibiting  a  fair  balante  of  account!. 
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private  interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  true  ad-  CHAP. 
vantage  of  the  king  and  his  people.  His  majesty's  answer,  ^^^• 
delivered  on  the  24th  of  December,  admitted  the  urgency  j^g^ 
of  the  subject  stated  in  their  address,  and  pledged  the  royal 
promise,  not  to  interrupt  the  house,  either  by  prorogation  or 
dissolution.  The  majority  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer 
of  the  king,  which  appeared  to  them  to  afford  no  certain 
prospect  that  his  majesty  would  long  abstain  from  exerting 
the  prerogative  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution.  They 
therefore  proceeded  with  precautions  against  this  event : 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  were 
empowered  to  permit,  at  discretion,  the  directors  to  accept 
bills  from  India :  the  house  of  commons  passed  a  resolu' 
tion  to  prohibit  the  lords  of  the  treasury  from  accepting 
any  more  bills  from  India,  till  the  company  should  prove 
to  that  house  that  they  had  sufficient  means  for  their  pay- 
ments, after  having  discharged  their  current  demands,  and 
the  debt  due  to  the  public.  The  amount  of  this  prohibi- 
tion was,  that  the  house  of  commons  assumed  to  itself  the 
power  of  suspending  an  act  of  parliament.  On  the  26th, 
the  house  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  January :  during  the  1784. 
recess,  each  party  was  employed  in  strengthening  itself, 
and  in  forming  its  political  measures.  When  parliament 
was  assembled,  Mr.  Fox  moved,  that  the  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  should  be  resumed.  After  several 
subordinate  motions,  a  resolution  was  proposed,  that,  in 
the  present  situation  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  it  was 
peculiarly  necessary  there  should  be  an  administration 
which  had  the  confidence  of  that  house  and  the  public. 
In  this  motion  his  majesty's  name  had  been  omitted.  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  order  to  point  out  the  real  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  the  actual  state  of  the  case ;  and,  that 
not  the  confidence  of  one  branch,  but  the  whole  legisla- 
ture was  requisite  to  ministers ;  proposed  an  amendment, 
substituting,  instead  of  the  words  confidence  of  this  house 
and  the  public^  "  confidence  of  the  crown,  the  parliament, 
"  and  the  people :"  the  ^amendment  was  rejected,  and  the 
original  resolution  was  passed.  Another  proposition  was 
immediately  adopted,  to  the  following  purport :  "  that  the 
^^  late  changes  in  his  majesty's  councils  had  been  preceded 
^^  by  dangerous  and  universal  reports,  that  the  sacred  name 
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CHAP.    ^'  of  the  king:  had  been  unconstitudonally  utfed  to  effect 
^;^^^^  "  the  deliberations  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  appoint- 
1784.      ^^  ments  made  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  new 
'^  and  extraordinary,  and  such  as  did  not  engage  the  con- 
'*  fidence  of  that  house."  This  resolution  manifestly  refer- 
red  to  the  report  concerning  earl  Temple :  it  occasioned  a 
ver}'^  warm  debate,  which  contained  much  personal  invec- 
tive, and  repeated  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  bodi 
parties :  the  resolution  was  carried  in  the  afSrraative. 
Mr.  Pitt's  On  the  14th  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding 

bnT  *******  the  majority  in  favour  of  opposition,  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  better  government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  East  India  company.  His  scheme  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  his  majesty,  from  the  members 
of  his  privy  council,  who  should  be  authorized  and  empow- 
ered from  time  to  time  to  check,  superintend,  and  control, 
all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which  related  to  the 
civil  or  militar}'^  government,  or  revenues,  of  the  territorial 
possessions.  Two  members  of  the  said  board  should  be 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  secretaiy  for  the 
home  department;  the  board  should  have  access  to  all 
the  papers  of  the  company ;  and  the  court  of  directors 
should  deliver  to  the  board  copies  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  both  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors ;  copies  of  all 
despatches  received  from  the  company's  servants  in  India, 
and  the  instructions  sent  and  proposed  to  be  sent  to  India, 
relating  to  the  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues 
of  the  British  territorial  possessions.  The  court  of  direc- 
tors should  pay  due  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  board, 
respecting  civil  and  military  government  and  revenue  ;  the 
board,  in  a  limited  time,  were  to  return  the  copies  which 
were  received,  with  their  approbation,  or  disapprobation, 
of  the  proceedings  communicated ;  or  proposing  amend- 
ments if  they  found  them  unsatisfactory.  The  board  was 
fully  to  state  their  reasons,  and  also  their  farther  instruc- 
tions, to  be  sent  to  India  without  delay.  Should  the 
directors  conceive  any  of  the  orders  of  the  board  to  be 
extra-official,  in  not  relating  to  the  civil,  military,  and 
financial  government  of  India,  to  which  the  bill  was  limit- 
ed, they  should  apply,  by  petition,  to  his  majesty  in  coun- 
cil, concerning  such  injunctions;  and  the  decision  of  the 
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council  thereon  should  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  nomi-    CHAP, 
nation  of  the  commander  in  chief  should  be  vested  in  his     ^^^' 
majesty,  and  that  officer  should  always  be  second  in  coun-      ^^g^ 
ciL  The  king  should  also  have  the  power  of  removing  any 
governor  general,  president,  and  members  of  the  councils 
of  any  British  settlements  in  India ;  all  vacancies  in  their 
offices  should  be  supplied,  subject  to  his  majesty's  disap- 
probation, that  might  be  repeated  until  one  was  chosen 
whom  he  should  approve*    No  order  or  resolution  of  any 
general  court  of  proprietors  should  have  power  to  revoke 
or  rescind,  or  affect  any  proceeding  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, after  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  have  been  signifi- 
ed upon  the  same.     Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.   Pitt's 
scheme  for  the  government  of  India.     A  great  and  lead- 
ing difference  between  this  project  and  the  plan  recently 
rejected  by  the  lords  is,  that  the  former  left  the  charter 
untouched,  and  the  commercial  concerns  of  this  corpora- 
tion  of   merchants   under  the   sole   management  of  the 
proprietors  themselves  and  the  directors  of  their  choice. 
The  company  itself  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
charter  not  being  wantonly  infringed,  that  they  approved,** 
as  proprietors  and  directors,  both  of  its  principle  and  regu- 
lations.    By  the  former  bill,    the  entire  transfer  of  the 
company's  affairs  to  commissioners  nominated  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  permanent  duration  of  their  authority  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  had  occasioned  great  alarm,  as  crea- 
ting a  new    power  dangerous  to   the  constitution.     The 
object  of  the  present  bill  was  merely  control.     In  sup- 
porting his  own  proposition,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  high 
admiration  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  scheme  which  re- 
spected the  zemindars,  but  he  disapproved  general  indis- 
criminate confiscation.     He  proposed,  therefore,  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
such  as  had  been  irregularly  and  unjustly  deprived,   and 
that  they  should   be  secured  against  violence  in  future. 
These  last  provisions  were  not  included  in  the  bill  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  house,  but  they 
formed  a  part  of  his  general  ideas  for  the  reformation  of 
India.       Mr.  Fox  argued  against  this  bill,  as  inadequate 

h  See  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors,  in  Jauuary 
1784. 
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CHAP,  to  the  correction  of  the  enormous  abuses  which  pervaded 
XXXI.  ^Yie  administration  of  British  Indostan.  The  bill^  by  con- 
irt4.  tinuing  the  powers  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  render- 
ing them  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  proprie- 
tors, had  no  tendency  to  eradicate  any  mischief,  or  to 
obtain  any  valuable  improvement ;  the  connexion  between 
both  and  their  servants  abroad,  that  had  been  the  sonrce 
of  so  many  evils,  would  still  continue.  The  governor 
gent:ral  was  to  have  the  same  powers  of  internal  regulation 
as  before,  and  which  had  produced  so  g^at  and  manifold 
abuses.  But  this  bill  provided  the  remedy  of  recal  :  and 
of  what  value  was  this  remedy  •  Did  not  all  the  officers  of 
state,  whether  political  or  military,  depend  upon  the  gov- 
ernor general  ?  Would  they  not  regard  him  therefore  as 
one  in  whose  official  existence  they  were  peculiarly  inter- 
ested f  Would  they  not,  if  he  should  choose  to  be  refrac- 
tory, strengthen  his  principles  of  disobedience?  The 
governor  general  must  be  more  than  man  to  withstand  so 
potent  a  temptation,  surrounded  and  fortified  by  a  variety 
of  individuals  in  every  department  of  life,  who  owed  their 
existence  to  him  ;  it  was  not  the  orders  of  a  body  of  men, 
however  respectable,  that  were  in  a  great  measure  uncon- 
nected with  the  country  wherein  he  resided,  that  could 
control  his  conduct.  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  would  throw  a 
great  mass  of  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  It 
tended  (Mr.  Fox  said)  not  to  remedy  any  of  the  evils 
which  had  subsisted  for  so  long  a  time,  or  to  put  a  period 
to  those  barbarities  which  had  stigmatised  and  rendered 
infamous  the  character  of  Britain  in  the  annals  of  India^ 
If  adopted,  the  company  might,  as  in  former  instances, 
replenish  their  letters  with  moral  precepts,  but  our  eastern 
possessions  would  be  irrecoverably  lost  to  this  country. 
To  these  objections  it  was  replied,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  bill 
had  all  the  cfficitncy  necessary  to  correct  abuses,  prevent 
their  recurrence,  and  improve  our  interest  in  India,  with- 
out infringing  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  creating 
a  new  power  in  the  empire  inconsistent  with  the  establish- 
ed constitution.  Acknowledging  the  defects  of  the  present 
government  of  India,  it  was  intended  to  lodge  a  principal 
share  of  ihc  executive  power  where  it  ought  to  be  vested. 
It  showed  the  utmost  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of  the 
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company,  and  would   produce  that  happy  and  desirable    CHai^. 
mixed  government,  which  every  friend  to  the  immunities 


of  a  great  commercial  association,  and  every  supporter  of  i^g^^ 
our  free  constitution,  would  cheerfully  welcome.  Though 
it  attributed  new  powers  to  the  monarchical  branch  of  our 
polity,  yet  were  they  so  circumscribed,  that  they  could 
not,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  abandoned  prince,  be  con- 
verted into  instruments  of  mischief  and  oppression  ;  these 
arguments  did  not  avail,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  two  hun-  is  rejected, 
dred  and  fourteen. 

Meanwhile    addresses  were    pouring   in   from    all  Addresses 
quarters    to    the   sovereign,  to  testify  the  highest  satis-  coaUtion 
faction  at  the  dismission  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  l^^^* 
the   appointment  of  the   administration   headed   by  Mr. 
Pitt.       The   coalition   party,   the   more    they   heard  the 
voice  of  the   public,  the   more   they  laboured  to  retard 
an  event  which  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  opinion  and 
sentiments  of  their  constituents.     While  Mr.  Pitt's  India 
bill  was  pending,  Mr.   Fox  proposed  to  defer  the  second 
reading  of  the  mutiny  bill  until  the  23d  of  February,  and 
thus  procure  a  respite  for  a  month ;  and  the  motion  wat 
adopted.     It  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  which 
asserted,  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministers  in 
trusts  of  the  highest  importance  and  responsibility,  was ' 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  his  people.      In  Qoestion 
support  of   this   motion,    the    coalition   leaders   did    not  ^'i,f|^^ 
attempt   to   establish   delinquency  :    the   arguments    pro*  crown  bj 
ceeded  from  an  assumed  principle,  that  a  minister  ought  inoi«*lS' 

not  to  continue  in  office  without  the  support  of  the  house  ''j*  «•»?•?• 

.  \  of  a  ">«mff* 

of  commons :  this  was  the  basis  of  their  reasoning,  and  ter. 
unless  it  was  firmly  founded,  all  the  superstructure  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  If  the  position  was  true,  its  truth 
was  to  be  ascertained  either  by  positive  law,  or  by  gen- 
eral and  admitted  practice.  By  the  constitution,  the  king 
has  the  power,  as  chief  executive  magistrate,  of  choosing 
his  own  officers  (unless  under  specific  disqualifications^ 
not  imputed  in  the  case  in  question)  for  performing  the 
several  branches  of  the  executive  duties.  The  house  of 
commons  has  a  right  to  impeach,  on  the  ground  of  mal- 
VoL.  II.  T  t  t 
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ciLVP.    vef sation  in  office,  any  of  the  ministers ;  but  not  to  pw^ 
^^^^^^  scrilnr  to  the  king  in  his  choice  of  a  minister.      As  the 
i-^      majoricy  of  the  commons  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
they  pcss;!sscd  a  constitutional  right  of  dictation  to  the 
crown  r<;specting  the  choice  of  its  officers,  the  weight  of 
their  ;ir^mencs  rested  entirely  on  the  authsrity  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  commoners. 
Tbtfkiur?.  ^^  °A^y  be  proper  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of 

the'pubik  ^''*  authority,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  right 
anr  tevoiir-  or  urroa^,  iiiise  or  unwise  in  government,  to  admit  or 
P^tt.  '  *  reject  I:  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  when  unsupported  by  lav 
and  precedent.  Of  the  commons,  two  hundred  and  &ve 
against  a  hundred  and  eighty- four,  voted  that  the  minister 
ought  not  to  continue  in  office,  because  he  was  not  trusted 
by  the  house  of  commons.  The  house  of  Lords,  on  the 
-Vth  of  Frbruarv,  took  this  business  into  consideration; 
and  the  earl  of  EiHngkam  moved  two  resolutions;  the 
nrs:  referring  to  the  proposition  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, prescribing  the  restriction  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasi^iry  from  consenting  to  the  acceptance  of  bills  from 
India;  secondly,  to  the  vote  of  Januar}'  the  16th,  against 
the  cor.dnuuscc  of  the  present  ministers  in  office.  His 
loni <:.-.;?  proposed,  that  the  house  should  resolve,  nrst, 
I'r.AL  ,il;  ;i:;c:ir^;  i:i  any  one  bnnch  of  the  legislature  to 
SLS?pi!Hi  the  exec'.::l  n  of  l.i-.v,  by  s:fparately  assuming  to 
iisclf  ;hj  Jirccikn  cf  a  Jiscrciioaary  power,  was  uncon- 
s:i:^;l>:nj.l  :  s>c:::i>.,  that  jy  the  kacwn  principles  ol 
thi?  con<:;:.:t.  ::,  ih;:  ui-d-T-bicJ  authority  of  appointing 
to  ih;:  ^rca:  or^vTts  cf  cxcc-irve  government  was  solely 
Vi'5:tJ  in  the  kl::;::  ar.J.  that  that  hoose  had  evcrv  rea- 
s.^"  ;.^  rlaje  :h^  :lra:-5t  rtliarice  in  his  majesty's  wisdom 
ii\  ;he  extr-Jiie  of  this  prerogative.  The  lords  in  oppo- 
si::jn  w.i^iivc.irxd  to  iasiiiV  ihe  interference  of  the  house 
of  c^-  *an?.or.<,  or*  ;h;  ^r:?-ai  of  expediency,  founded  on 
partijalor  c:rc,:u*:ances  cr"  the  cost  which  the  act  oi 
parliaaur*:  j:  .1  n  >:  I'.reste.  It  was,  they  said,  intend- 
ed ;>  yr^\\.-:  ;::i  liii.a  Cs)Tipa:?.y  fr cm  contracting  enga^ - 
:n;:;i:>  :Vr  t^^  j  ni;.hjz.5  surLizc.  to  ihc  prejudice  of  the 
pu-'hc,  thcr  7r:i::.'al  crtdiicrs.  Lord  Thurlow  insisted 
•hat  :h.*  wa>  a  j'cr.r/.?::ry  cr-^r,  whi^h  the  house  ol 
■*vu:v.o:*.i  had  u^  rigLt  tj  i«;Ae  m  cjatravcr..ion  of  the 
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law  of  the  land.     If  he  had  been  a  lord  of  the  treasunr    CHAP, 
he  would  not  have  obeyed  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  ^1>^^.^- 
commons ;  and  would  have  refused  compliance  on  this      1734, 
plain  principle,  that  nothing  »hort   of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, formally  passed  by  the  three  states  of  the  realm, 
had  the  power  of  suspending  any  part  of  the  statute  or  the 
common  law  of  England.     The  chief  subject  of  contro- 
versy was  the  second  resolution.     The  supporters  of  Mr. 
Fox  deprecated  the  dissension  which  the  proposed  inter- 
ference must  excite  between  the  peers  and  commons ;  jus- 
tified the  commons  on  the  ground  of  general  expediency  ; 
and  insisted  that  the  house  of  commons,  by  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  had  a  right  to  control  the  choice  of  a 
minister.     The  ministerial  lords,  especially  the  chancellor, 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  right,  and  challenged  its 
assertors  to  establish  it  by  proof.      In  this  attempt  their 
arguments  not  being  satisfactory,  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
to  fifty- three  of  the  peers  voted  for  lord  Effingham's  reso- 
lutions and  consequent  address.      The   majority  of  the 
peers  consisted  of  almost  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
kingly  prerogative  of  choosing  his  own  servants.      ^Phe 
majority  of  the  commons,  for  rendering  the  exercise  of 
that  executive  power  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of     ' 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  was  only  about  ten  to  nine. 
The  nation  in  general  manifested  its  wishes  in  favour  of 
the  minister  chosen  by  the  crown.     Thus,  if  the  siutho* 
rity  of  opinion   was   to  determine   whether   the   present 
minister  should  or  should  not   continue   in   office,   (and  ^ 

the  house  of  commons  adduced  no  other  argument^ 
there  was  on  the  one  hand  the  opinion  of  a  small  majority 
of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  other  the  opinion  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  evidently  of  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  nation,  and  the  choice  of  the 
king.  While,  however,  there  was  a  majority  of  the  house 
of  commons,  that  majority,  be  it  ever  so  small,  was  the 
house,  and  no  minister  could  retain  his  situation  thwarted  ' ''^ 

by  the  house.  The  king,  ministry,  and  public,  saw  that 
the  present  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  did  not 
represent  the  opinion,'  sentiments,  and  wishes  of  their 
constituents.  It  was  resolved  not  to  succumb  to  dicta* 
Corial  mandates  that  could  not  be  enforced:  Mr*   Pitt, 
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CHAP,    on  the  18th  of  February,  informed  |he  house  that  Um 
^"^         king  had  not,  in  compliance  with  the  reaolnuoo  of  the 


1784.      commQpa,  dismisfted  hi9  ministers,  and  that  the   minis* 
ters  had  not  resigned*     Mr.  Fox^  persisting  in  his  assum-* 
ed  principle,  contended  that  by  retaining  the  ministers  after 
the  disapprobation  of  the  house  had  been  sigoi&ed,  the 
crowp  had  degraded  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
the  lowest  insignificance.     Mr.   Pitt  insisted  that  there 
was  no  attempt  to  degrade  the  house  of  commons*  or  to 
infringe  any  of  its  rights;  but  merely  an  endeavour  to 
prevent  it  from  usurping  the  right  of  another  branch   of 
the  legislature.      It   was   apprehended   that   oppositioa^ 
finding  no  oth^*  hopes  of  success,  would  refuse  the  sup- 
plies;   but  Mr.  Fox,  bold  and  adventurous  as  he  was, 
spears  to  have  been  averse  to  a  measure  which  would 
.  thrpw  'the  country  into  such  disorder. 
Attempt  of        Wiiii^E  the  apposite  parties  were  engaged  in  conten* 
deDt  Ken-    tions  8p  detrimental  to  public  busmess,  impartial  OEien  desi- 
^eoran^   red  a  coalition  which  should  comprehend  the  chief  talents 
acGororao-  of  bqi^h  sides,  and  produce  a  sacrifice  qf  private  compe- 
tween  the  t\%\qn  to  the  pubtic  welfare  :  retain  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt 
Md  mmo**  ajnd  lord  Thurlow  in  the  councils  of  their  countr>\  and  join 
■ition  p«r*  with  tbepi  the   abilities   of  Mr»  Fox  and  lord  Loughbo* 
rough  I  and  disregarding  either  court  predilections  or  whig 
Confe4eTaci<is,  shoirfd  choose  for  the  various  offices  men 
most  qualified   and  disposed  for  discharging  their  respec* 
for^thi?     ^^^  duties*     With  this  view,  a  considerable  number  of 
purpose,    independent  gentlemen  met  at  the  St.  Albans  tavern  on 
%h9  86th  of  January,  and  drew  up  an  address  recommend^ 
iqg  an  union    pf  parties.     This   being  signed    by  fifty- 
three  nembars  of  the  hoKise  of  commons,  was  presented  by 
a  committer  to  the  duke  of  Portland  and  to  Mr*  Pitt. 
The  duke  ctf  Portland  answered  he  should  be  happy  ia 
obeyifig  the  commands  of  so  respectable  a  meeting,  but 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  to  him  was  Mr.  Pitt's  continu* 
Correipon-  ^nce  in  office*     Mr.   Pitt  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay 
^e  duke  of  attention  to  the  commands  of  so  respectable  a  meeting, 
*mi  Mr**    ^^^  cooperate  with  their  wishes  to  form  a  stronger  apd 
Fh^  more  extended  administration,  if  the  same  could  be  done 

CQasiatently  with  principle  and  honour.     In  the .  farther 

progress  of  the  discussion,  the  duke  of  Portland  proposed 
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a«  a  preliminary  step,  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  resign  in  com-  CHAP, 
pliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons*  Mr.  ^,' 
Pitt  declared  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  principles  i^g^^ 
and  sentiments  to  resign  his  ministerial  capacity  in  the 
present  circumstances.  The  duke  of  Portland  proposed 
the  same  preliminary  repeatedly  in  different  forms  ;  but 
Mr.  Pitt  still  declared  it  inadmissible,  and  the  duke  of 
Portland  insisted  on  it  as  an  indispensable  step  ;  the  nego- 
tiation, therefore,  was  suspended.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr* 
Pitt  expressed  their  sentiments  to  the  house  :  both  appear- 
ed impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  benefits  that  might  accrue 
from  an  united  administration,  but  neither  would  relin'* 
quish  their  respective  principles.  Mr.  Fox  insisted,  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  hold  his  place  after 
such  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons ;  that  therefore  he 
must  resign.  Mr.  Pitt  insisted,  that  it  was  not  uncon*  . 
stitutional,  and  would  not  consent  to  resign  :  resignation 
would  be  the  virtual  admission  of  a  control  in  the  house 
of  commons,  which  he  denied  them  to  possess.  The 
reciprocal  communications  between  the  duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  through  the 
committee  at  the  St.  Albans  tavern.  Still  anxiously 
earnest  to  compass  the  desired  union,  these  patriotic  mem- 
bers proposed  that  his  grace  and  the  minister  should  have 
a  conference  ;  and  that  his  majesty  should  send  a  message 
to  the  duke  desiring  that  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  an 
interview  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  new  administration. 
A  message  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  duke  of  Portland, 
intimating  his  majesty's  earnest  desire  that  his  grace 
should  have  a  personal  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  administration  on  a  wide 
basis,  and  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  Before  his  grace 
would  agree  to  the  proposed  meeting,  he  required  ao 
explanation  of  the  term  equal.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  a 
personal  conference  would  best  explain  specific  objects  ; 
but  the  duke  of  Portland  not  being  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  refused  to  confer,  and  his  refusal  put  an  end  to  Thedesign 
negotiation.  PJS5%. 

The  address  for  the  removal  of  ministry  wsis  present- 
ed to  the  king  on  the  25th  of  February.  His  majesty  in 
reply  declared  it  to  b^  the  object  nearest  his  heart,  that  the 
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CHAP,  public  affairs  should  be  conducted  by  a  firm,  efficient,  uni* 
ted  and  extended  administration,  entitled  to  the  confidence 


I7t4.  of  hi^  people,  and  such  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unhappy  divisions  and  distractions  of  this 
country.  He  had  employed  very  recent  endeavours  to 
unite  in  the  public  service,  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing 
those  whose  joint  eflbrts  he  thought  the  most  fitted  for 
producing  so  happy  an  effect :  his  endeavours  had  failed : 
he  should  be  happy  to  embrace  every  measure  most  con- 
ducive to  such  an  object,  but  could  not  perceive  it  would 
be  forwarded  by  the  dismission  of  his  present  ministers. 
His  majesty  observed,  that  no  charge  or  complaint  was 
suggested  by  the  house  against  those  officers  of  the  crown, 
whose  removal  they  solicited  ;  that  no  specific  objection 
was  made  to  any  one  or  more  of  his  servants  ;  that  great 
numbers  of  his  subjects  had  expressed  their  warmest 
satisfaction  with  the  late  changes  made  in  his  councik :  in 
these  circumstances,  he  trusted,  his  faithful  commons  would 
not  wish  the  essential  offices  of  the  executive  government 
to  be  vacated,  until  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  desired 
plan  of  union  could  be  carried  into  effect*  The  commons 
repeated  their  address  in  a  more  detailed  form,  and  with 
still  more  urgent  solicitation  for  the  removal  of  ministers. 
His  majesty's  reply  contained  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
the  same  important  tendency  as  his  former;  and  in  the 
same  temperate,  firm,  and  dignified  spirit,  repeated  the 
cogent  and  unanswerable  argument;  ^^  You  require,  the 
removal  of  my  ministers,  without  alleging  any  charge  of 
delinquency."  Finding  every  attempt  unavailing  to 
induce  the  sovereign  to  sacrifice  his  choice  of  servants 
highly  approved  of  by  his  people,  to  the  mere  will  of  the 
coalition  party,  unsupported  by  any  constitutional  reason- 
ing, Mr.  Fox  proposed  what  he  termed  a  representation, 
but  really  was  a  remonstrance  to  the  sovereign  ;  stating 
the  privileges  and  power  of  the  house,  and  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  withholding  supplies  until  grievances  were  redress* 
cd  ;  and  explaining  the  evils  that  would  accrue  to  the 
country,  if  they  exercised  this  right  ;  that  necessity  only 
could  justify  its  exertion  ;  that  such  a  necessity,  arising 
from  his  majesty^s  advisers,  did  exist  ;  and  that  the  mea- 
sures originating  with  these  advisi^rs,  were  altogether  con- 
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tf  ary  to  the  principles  and  maxims  by  which  the  illustriou9  CHAP, 
house  of  Hanover  had  reigned  over  this  free  country,  in  ^^.^^^^1^ 
such  harmony  with  the  people,  such  prosperity  and  glory  :  u^ 
for  whatever  consequences  might  result  from  the  necessity 
imposed  on  the  house  of  commons  to  assert  its  own  rights, 
the  advisers  of  the  crown  were  res]>onsible.  The  commi- 
nation  intimated,  in  this  statement  being  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  one,  opposition  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
contead  for  the  refusal  of  the  supplies.  Their  superiority 
had  been  gradually  decreasing,  and  they  saw  that  if  they 
attempted  so  strong  a  measure,  they  would  be  outvoted, 
and  that  the  house  of  commons  would  at  last  concur  with 
the  majority  of  the  nation.  They  became  more  and  more 
sensible  of  their  great  and  increasing  unpopularity  ;  and 
from  this  time,  on  the  9th  of  March,  they  appeared  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  conquered.  The  opposi" 
tion  leaders  had  proposed,  as  a  preventive  of  a  dissolu* 
tion,  to  move  a  short  mutiny  bill;  but  this  design  they  now 
relinquished,  and  suffered  the  act  to  pass  for  the  usual 
term ;  and  all  parties  prepared  for  a.  speedy  dissolution  of 
parliament. 

Thus  terminated  a  contest  between  a  powerful  con-  Dlspiar  (f 

Mr  Pitt's 

federacy  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  executive  gov-  uients  and 
emment,   supported  by  the  confidence  which  the  nation  ^***™2iinr 
reposed  in  the  talents  and  character  of  the  principal  min-  sachacon- 
ister.     The  coalition  party  defended  the  ground  which  it  genlS^iiiid 
had  assumed,  and  attacked  administration  with  a  force,  power, 
impetuosity,  concert,  and  perseverance,  which  must  have 
overborne  any  minister,  who  did  not  unite  abilities  to  see 
the   means   of  defending  a  constitutional  tenure,  skill  to 
apply  them,  and  Brmness  to  persist  in  maintaining  what  he 
conceived  to  be  right  against  any  combination  of  adversa- 
ries.     A  minister  less  powerful  in  reasoning,  would  have  PubHc  a- 
yielded  to  allegations  so  confidently  urged,  to  sophistry  so  the  eon- 
plausibly  supported,  or  even  to  the  very  authority  of  such  I*?^'***^ 
illustrious  names.      A  minister,  however  endowed  with 
intellectual  superiority,  unless  also  resolutely  firm,  would 
have  rather  conceded  what   he   knew   to  be   right,  than 
maintained  a  contest  with  so  numerous,  forcible,  and  well 
disciplined  a  host,  though  he  knew  them  to   be  wrong. 
Without  a  third  advantage,  a  high  degree  of  estimation 
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CHAP.  ^(^  ^^  public,  success  might  have  been  uncertain.  On 
XXXI.  tjie  side  of  Mr.  Fox  there  were  consummate  abilitv.  intrc- 
^^^^  pid  boldness,  fortified  by  a  special  confederacv.  On  the 
tide  of  Mr.  Pitt,  there  was  consummate  ability  and  firm- 
ness,  and  unquestioned  character,  which  was  fortified  by 
no  special  combination,  but  increased,  extended,  and 
enlarged  that  general  connexion  which  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
appropriate  fame  rarely  fail  to  attach  to  a  senator  or  states- 
man among  an  informed,  distinguishing,  and  free  people. 
Mr.  Fox,  though  transcendent  in  genius,  sought  power  br 
means  which,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  exalted 
several  ministers  of  no  genius.  Mr.  Pitt  secured  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  acquired  power,  by  personal  quali- 
ties. But  every  impartial  wellwisher  to  his  countn*, 
while  he  rejoices  that  Britain  acquired  the  executorial  ser- 
vices of  a  Pitt,  must  no  less  regret  that  she  lost  the 
executorial  services  of  a  Fox. 

While  the   chief  attention  of  parliament   had   been 
occupied  by  these  momentous  subjects,  several  matters  of 
subordinate  importance  Were  transacted.     The  receipt  tax, 
meritorious  as  a  financial  measure,  and  productive  with- 
out being  burdensome,  was,  notwithstanding,  verj'  unpo- 
pular ;   and   a  motion  was  made  for  its  repeal.      Several 
substitutes  were  proposed ;  and  among  the  rest,  sir  Cecil 
Wray   moved  a  tux  on    ma'td  servants^  which    produced 
laughable  strictures  rather  than  any  serious  consideration. 
The  receipt  tax  was  continued,  and   new   penalties   vrcrt 
annexed    to    enforce    the    imposts.       A   committee    was 
appointed  for  inquiring  into  illicit  practices  to  defraud  the 
revenue ;   and    Christopher   Atkinson,   esq.   having    been 
convicted  of  perjury  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons. 
Th-  king    Previous  to   the   dissolution   of  parliament,   his    majesty 
iiyci:ire«     judged  it  expedient,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
;iin  ot*       case,  to  announce  his  intention  of  recurring  to  the  sense 
ienw-ofhil  ^^  ^^^^  people,  and  the  reasons  in  which  that  intention  was 
people.       fo'.mded.      His  speech,    as    compressing    the    sentiments. 
opinions,  objects,  and  motives  of  our  sovereign,  respecting 
the  momenio'.is  subjects  of  the  narrative  just  finished,  i»» 
hii;hlr  do^erv'mg  of  full  citation  :   it  was  to  the  following 
eflVct :   '''  -Mv  lords  and  f^cntlj^nrsin,  on  a  full  consideration 
'•  •)!'  the  nrc?ent  situation  of  affairs,   and  of  the  extraor- 
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"  dtnary  circumstances  which  have  produced  it,  I  am  indu-     CHAP. 
*^  ced  to  put  an  end  to  this  session  of  parliament.     I  feel 


^^  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution  and  to  the      |^g^ 

^^  country,  in  such  a  situation,  to  recur  as  speedily  as  pos- 

*^  sible  to  the  sense  of  my  people,  by  calling  a  new  parlia- 

^^  ment.     t  trust  that  this  means  will  tend  to  obviate  the 

*^  mischiefs  arising  from  the  unhappy  divisions  and  dis- 

^^  tractions  which  have  lately  subsisted  ;  and  that  the  vari- 

^*  ous  important  objects  which  will  require  consideration, 

^^  may  be  afterwards  proceeded  upon  with  less  interrup- 

^^  tion,  and  with  happier  effect*     I  can  have  no  other  object, 

^^  but  to  preserve  the  true  principles  of  our  free  and  hap- 

*^  py  constitution,  and  to  employ  the  powers  intrusted  to 

"  me  by  law  for  the  only  end  for  which  they  were  given^ 

*^  to  the  good  of  my  people."     On  the  24th  of  March,  Diasoiatioa 

parliament  was  prorogued^  and  the  next  evening  it  was 

dissolved  by  proclamation. 

Thus  ended,  in  its  fourth  year,  a  parliament^  than  and  eha- 
which  few  assemblies  either  witnessed  more  changes  in  uiU  ptrlia- 
the  executive  administration,  or  exhibited  a  greater  change  ^^^^ 
of  political  character.  The  members  had  been  elected  at 
aseason,^  when  the  recent  disturbances  of  1780  repressed 
the  spirit  of  opposition  to  govemmen^^  from  the  appre- 
hension, that  if  suffered  to  prevail,  it  might  generate  a 
discontent,  eventually  productive  of  similar  outrages ;  and 
at  a  time  when  the  sanguine  hopes  from  unusual  success 
obliterated  former  miscarriages.  Disappointed  expecta- 
tion soon  revived  dissatisfaction,  and  the  parliament  which 
had  been  most  devoted  to  lord  North,  became  eager  and 
active  to  drive  him  from  his  ministerial  situation.  The 
administration  of  lord  North  had  been  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  set  of  men,  from  whom  many  of  their 
countrymen  expected  the  nation  would  derive  singular 
benefit ;  but  these  hopes  were  overturned  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  raised  :  the  untimely  death  of  lord  Rock- 
ingham, and  the  unhappy  misunderstandings  that  succeed- 
ed, speedily  demolished  the  fabric.  The  administration 
of  lord  Shelburne  passed  almost  entirely  during  the  recess 
of  parliament.  It  fell  unfortunately  to  his  lot  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  the  general  peace,  which  was  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783.  Upon  the  assem- 
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CHAP.    Uiog  of  parliament,  thU  measure  was  tbe  first  object  of 
^^.^^.^  their  deliberadoDs,  and  was  judged  to  deserve  a  strong 
^Ijm,      And  severe  censure*     Those  who  had  been  most  hostile  at 
the  commencement  of  parliament,  now  became  most  close- 
ly united.     The  professed  friends  of  prerogative,  and  pro- 
fessed champions  of  the  people,  formed  a  coalition,  which 
in  the  third  session  of  parliament  established  the  fourth 
ministry*     An  imputed  pursuit  of  perpetual  dominion,  in 
eight  months,  drove  this  party  from  power ;  and  an  early 
period  of  the  fourth  session  saw  a  fifth  ministry.     Half 
of  the  fourth  year  was  not  passed  when  this  body  was 
dissolved*       Having   begun    with    the    most   obsequious 
assent  to  every  requisition  of  ministers,  it  "Cnded  with 
questioning    the    most    necessary    prerogatives    of    the 
crown*     Its   character  being  stamped  by   its  successive 
leaders,  for  two  sessions   it  exhibited  the  dexterous  but 
temporary  expedients,  the  indecisive  policy  and  endulgent 
profusion  of  lord  North*    In  its  third  year,  before  the  two 
parties  were  fully  cemented  and  ability  assumed  its  nadve 
superiority,  it  displayed  a  mixture  of  temporising  and 
decisive  politics*    In  its  fourth  year,  the  supremacy  of  Mr* 
Fox  being  now  established,  its  measures  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  energy,  promptness,  decision,  and  adventurous  bold- 
ness of  that  eminent  statesman* 
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